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INTRODUCTION  ♦. 


So  little  is  known  of  the  details  of  the  life  of  Henry  Cavendish, 
and  so  fully  hav«  the  few  known  facts  been  given  in  the  Life  of 
Cavendish  by  Dr  George  Wilson  "f*,  that  it  is  unnecessary  here  to 
repeat  them  except  in  so  far  as  they  bear  on  the  history  of  his 
electrical  researches. 

He  was  bom  at  Nice  on  the  10th  October,  1731,  he  became  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1760,  and  was  an  active  member  of 
that  body  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  at  Clapham  on  the 
24th  February,  1810. 

His  father  was  Lord  Charles  Cavendish,  third  son  of  William, 
second  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  married  Lady  Anne  Grey,  fourth 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Kent.  Henry  was  their  eldest  son.  He 
had  one  brother,  Frederick,  who  died  23rd  February,  1812. 

Of  Lord  Charles  Cavendish  we  have  the  following  notice  by 

Dr  FranklinJ.     After  describing   an  experiment   of  his  on  the 

passage  of  electricity  through  glass  when  heated  to  400°  F.,  he 

says, 

'*  It  were  to  be  wished  that  this  noble  philosopher  would  communi- 
**  cate  more  of  his  experiments  to  the  world,  as  he  makes  many,  and 
"  with  great  accuracy." 

•  By  the  Editor. 

t  Pablished  in  1851  as  the  first  Yolome  of  the  Works  of  the  Cavendish  Society. 
:J:  FranklirCs  Works,  edited  by  Jared  Sparks,  Boston,  1856,  Vol.  v,  p.  383.    See 
also  Note  26  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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Lord  Charles  Cavendish  has  also  recorded  a  very  accurate 
series  of  observations*  on  the  depression  of  mercury  in  glass  tubes, 
and  these  have  furnished  the  basis  not  only  for  the  correction  of 
the  reading  of  barometers,  &c.,  but  for  the  verification  of  the 
theory  of  capillary  action  by  Young,  Laplace,  Poisson  and  Ivory. 

I  think  it  right  to  notice  the  scientific  work  of  Lord  Charles 
Cavendish,  because  Henry  seems  to  have  been  living  with  him 
during  the  whole  period  of  his  electrical  researches.  Some  of  the 
jottings  of  his  electrical  calculations  are  on  torn  backs  of  letters, 
one  of  which  is  addressed, 

[The  Ho]n^^  M'  Cavendish 

at  the  R'  Hon*'^ 

The  L?  Charles 

Cavendish's 

Marlborough  Street. 

These  calculations  relate  to  the  equivalent  values  of  his  trial 
plates  when  drawn  out  to  different  numbers  of  divisions.  There 
is  no  date  nor  any  part  of  the  original  letter. 

The  memoranda  of  some  experiments  similar  to  those  in  Art. 
588,  on  the  time  of  discharge  of  electricity  through  different  bodies, 
are  on  the  back  of  the  usual  Notice  of  the  election  of  the  Council 
and  Officers  of  the  Royal  Society  on  the  Thirtieth  of  November, 
1774  (being  St  Andrew's  Day)  at  Ten  o'Qock  in  the  Forenoon  at 
the  House  of  the  Royal  Society  in  Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street. 
The  address  on  the  back  of  this  letter  is 

To 

The  Hon  Henry  Cavendish 

Gr'  Marlborough  Street. 

Dr  Thomas  Thomson,  who  was  acquainted  with  Cavendish, 
says  in  his  interesting  sketch  of  him"f*, 

"  During  his  father's  life-time  he  was  kept  in  rather  narrow  circiim- 
''  stances,  being  allowed  an  annuity  of  X500  only,  while  his  apartments 

*  Phil.  Trans.,  1776,  p.  382. 

t  History  of  Chemistry^  Vol.  i,  p.  336,  quoted  in  Wilson's  Life  of  Cavendish, 
p.  169. 
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^  were  a  set  of  stables,  fitted  np  for  his  accommodation.  It  was  during 
"  this  period  that  he  acquired  those  habits  of  economy  and  those  singular 
''  oddities  of  character  which  he  exhibited  ever  after  in  so  striking  a 
"  manner." 

The  whole  of  the  electric  researches  of  which  we  are  to  give  an 
account  were  made  before  the  death  of  Lord  Charles  Cavendish, 
which  took  place  in  1783.  We  must  therefore  suppose  that  they 
were  made  in  Great  Marlborough  Street,  and  probably  in  the  set 
of  stables  mentioned  by  Dr  Thomson.  He  speaks  of  a  "fore  room 
and  a  back  room ''  in  Art.  469,  and  in  Art.  335  he  compares  the  size 
of  the  room  in  which  he  worked  to  that  of  a  sphere  16  feet  in 
diameter.  The  dimensions  of  his  laboratory  are  of  some  im- 
portance in  determining  the  electric  capacity  of  bodiea  hung  up  in 
it,  and  by  the  foot-note  to  Art.  335  it  would  appear  that  the  room 
was  probably  14  feet  high,  which  is  somewhat  lofty  for  "a  set  of 
stables,"  but  I  believe  not  much  more  than  the  height  of  some 
of  the  rooms  in  the  dwelling-houses  in  Great  Marlborough 
Street. 

Let  us  then  suppose  that  we  have  been  admitted  by  Cavendish 
into  his  laboratory  in  Great  Marlborough  Street,  as  it  was  arranged 
for  his  electrical  experiments  in  1773,  and  let  us  make  the  best  of 
an  opportunity  rarely,  if  ever,  accorded  to  any  scientific  man  of  his 
own  time,  and  examine  the  apparatus  by  which  the  electric  fluid, 
instead  of  startling  us  with  the  brilliant  phenomena,^  new  in- 
stances of  which  were  then  every  day  being  discovered,  was 
made  to  submit  itself,  like  everything  else  which  entered  that 
house,  to  be  measured. 

T^e  largest  piece  of  apparatus  was  the  "machine  fi)r  trying 
simple  bodies"  of  which  we  have  a  description  and  sketch  in  Art. 
241,  and  plans  at  Arts.  265  and  273.  The  framework  of  the 
machine  is  not  represented  in  these  figures. 

We  learn,  however,  from  Dr  Davy*,  that 

"Cavendish  seemed  to  have  in  view,  in  constmction,  efficiency 
«  merely,  without  attention  to  appearanee.  Hard  woods  wore  never 
"used,  excepting  when  required.  Fir-wood  (conmion  deal)  was  that 
"  commonly  employed." 

• 

♦  Wilson's  Life,  p.  178. 
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The  bodies  to  be  "tried"  and  the  wires  and  vials  for  trying 
them  were  either  supported  on  glass  rods  as  shown  in  the  sketch 
at  Art.  239,  or  else  hung  by  silk  strings  from  a  horizontal  bar 
7  feet  3J  inches  from  the  floor  as  mentioned  in  Art.  466.  The 
electrical  connexions  were  made  and  broken  at  the  proper  times 
by  means  of  silk  strings  passing  over  pullies  attached  to  the  hori- 
zontal bar. 

One  of  the  bodies,  the  charges  of  which  Cavendish  com- 
pared by  means  of  this  apparatus,  was  a  globe  12'1  inches  in 
diameter  covered  with  tinfoil.  This  globe  has  historical  interest 
as  it  was  not  only  the  standard  of  capacity  with  which  Caven- 
dish compared  that  of  all  other  bodies,  but  it  formed  part  of  the 
apparatus  by  which  he  established  that  the  electric  repulsion 
varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 

There  was  also  a  set  of  circles  of  tin  plate,  one  of  36  inches 
diameter,  one  of  18*5  and  two  of  9*3 ;  and  also  square  and  oblong 
tin  plates,  and  squared  pieces  of  stone  and  slate,  and  a  collection 
of  cylinders  and  wires  of  different  sizes. 

There  was  another  ''machine,'*  represented,  with  its  frame- 
work, in  Fig.  20,  Art.  295,  "  for  trying  Leyden  vials." 

The  "Leyden  vials"  were  most  of  them  flat  plates  of  glass  with 
circular  coatings  of  tinfoil,  one  on  each  side.  They  were  made  in 
sets  of  three,  any  one  of  each  set  being  nearly  equal  in  capacity  to 
the  three  of  the  former  set  taken  together.  Cavendish  had  thus  a 
complete  set  of  condensers  of  known  capacity  by  means  of  which 
he  measured  the  capacity  of  every  piece  of  his  apparatus,  from  the 
little  wire  which  he  used  to  connect  his  coated  plates,  and  which 
he  found  to  contain  '28  "  inches  of  electricity,"  up  to  his  battery 
of  49  jars,  which  contained  321000  "  inches  of  electricity  "  *. 

These  "  inches  of  electricity "  can  be  directly  compared  with 
our  modem  measurements  of  electrostatic  capacity.  Indeed  the 
only  difference  is  that  Cavendish's  "  inches  of  electricity"  express 
the  diameter  of  the  sphere  of  equivalent  capacity,  while  the 
modem  measurements  express  the  capacity  by  stating  the  radius 
of  the  same  sphere  in  centimetres. 

*  About  half  a  microfarad. 
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Of  each  of  these  plates  of  glass  Cavendish  has  given  a  most 
minute  description,  so  that  each,  if  it  were  found,  could  be  identi- 
fied. Mr  Cottrell,  of  the  Royal  Institution,  has  been  kind  enough 
to  examine  the  catalogue  of  apparatus  there,  which  contains 
Cavendish's  Eudiometer  and  Registering  Thermometer.  No  trace, 
however,  of  a  set  of  glass  plates  could  be  found.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  if  the  plates  were  neatly  packed  up,  their  small  bulk 
and  their  apparent  uselessness  may  have  enabled  them  to  survive 
the  periodical  overhaulings  of  some  less  celebrated  repository,  and 
that  they  may  yet  gain  an  honourable  place  in  the  museum  of 
historical  instruments. 

But  we  need  not  expect  ever  to  discover  a  piece  of  apparatus 
of  still  greater  historical  interest — that  by  which  Cavendish  proved 
that  the  law  of  electric  repulsion  could  not  differ  from  that 
of  the  inverse  square  by  more  than  ^.  It  consisted  of  a  pair  of 
somewhat  rickety  wooden  frames,  to  which  two  hemispheres  of 
pasteboard  were  fastened  by  means  of  sticks  of  glass.  By  pulling 
a  string  these  frames  were  made  to  open  like  a  book,  showing 
within  the  hemispheres  the  memorable  globe  of  12*1  inches  di- 
ameter, supported  on  a  glass  stick  as  an  axis.  By  pulling  the 
string  still  more,  the  hemispheres  were  drawn  quite  away  from  the 
globe,  and  a  pith  ball  electrometer  was  drawn  up  to  the  globe  to 
test  its  "  degree  of  electrification/'  A  machine  so  bulky,  so  brittle, 
and  so  inelegant  was  not  likely  to  last  long,  even  in  a  lumber 
room,  A  facsimile  of  Cavendish's  sketch  of  it  is  given  at  page 
104.  His  own  account  of  the  experiment,  in  Arts.  217 — 234,  is 
one  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  scientific  exposition. 

We  might  also  notice  the  different  electrometers,  most  of  them 
consisting  of  a  pair  of  cork  or  pith  balls,  mounted  on  straws  or  on 
linen  threads,  and  some  of  them  capable  of  having  their  weight 
altered  by  means  of  wires  run  into  the  straws ;  but  though  Caven- 
dish had  a  wonderful  power  of  making  correct  observations  and 
getting  accurate  results  with  these  somewhat  clumsy  instniments, 
we  must  confess  that  in  these,  the  most  vital  organs  of  electric 
research,  Cavendish  showed  less  inventive  genius  than  some  of  his 
contemporaries.  When  Lane  and  Henly  brought  out  their  respec- 
tive electrometers.  Cavendish  compared  their  indications,  and  by 
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stating  in  every  case  the  distance  at  which  Lane's  electrometer 
discharged,  he  has  enabled  us  to  calculate  in  modem  units  every 
degree  of  electrification  that  he  made  use  of.  What  was  really 
needed  for  Cavendish's  experiments  was  a  sensitive  electrometer. 
Cavendish  did  the  best  with  the  electrometers  he  found  in  ex- 
istence, but  he  did  not  invent  a  better  one. 

It  was  not  till  1785  that  Coulomb  began  to  publish  the  won- 
derful series  of  experiments,  in  which  he  got  such  good  results 
with  the  torsion  electrometer,  an  instrument  constructed  on  the 
same  principle  as  that  with  which  Cavendish  afterwards  measured 
the  attraction  of  gravitation ;  and  it  was  not  till  1787  that  Bennett 
described  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  the  gold  leaf  electro- 
meter, by  means  of  which  Volta  afterwards  demonstrated  the 
diflFerent  electrification  of  the  different  metals. 

The  electrical  machine,  by  Naime,  was  one  with  a  glass  globe. 

We  should  also  notice  the  dividing  engine,  by  Bird,  for  deter- 
mining the  thickness  of  the  glass  plates,  and  other  small  distances. 

An  attendant*,  '*Eichard,"  appears  occasionally,  to  help  in 
turning  the  electrical  machine,  or  in  pulling  the  strings  which 
made  or  broke  the  electrical  connexions ;  and  sometimes  he  is  even 
asked  his  opinion  as  to  the  comparative  strength  of  two  electric 
shocks"!".  But  there  is  no  record  of  any  other  person  having 
being  admitted  into  the  laboratory  during  the  series  of  experi- 
ments to  which  we  now  refer. 

The  authority  of  Cavendish  in  electrical  science  was  of  course 
established  by  his  paper  of  1771,  and  accordingly  we  find  him 
nominated  by  the  Royal  Society  as  one  of  a  committee  appointed 
in  1772  "to  consider  of  a  method  for  securing  the  powder  magazine 
at  Purfleet  J." 

A  powder  mill  at  Brescia  having  blown  up  in  consequence  of 
being  struck  by  lightning,  the  Board  of  Ordnance  applied  to  Mr 
Benjamin  Wilson,  F.R.S.,  who  held  the  contract  for  the  house- 
painting  under  the  Board  §,  and  who  had  some  reputation  as  an 

•  Arts.  242,  SCO,  5fi5.  t  Art.  611. 

X  See  FranhlifCs  WorkSy  Vol.  v,  p.  430,  note. 

§  He  also  painted  portraits  of  Franklin  and  of  Gowin  Knight,  as  well  as  of 
Oarrick  in  yarions  characters. 
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for  a  method  to  preTent  a  like  accsdent  to  tiie£r  maga- 
anes  at  Puifleet.  Mr  Wilson  haiing  ^visicd  a  Kant  cc<<i*ii20tor. 
and  it  being  nndentood  that  Dr  Franklin's  opinion,  fomhed  ii[K>n 
the  spot,  was  for  a  pointed  one,  the  maner  was  referrcd.  in  17T±. 
to  the  Royal  Sodetr,  and  by  them  as  osoal  to  a  cooimittee.  who 
after  consultation  presented  a  method  conioimable  to  Dr  Fnnk* 
lin's  theonr  *. 

The  Committee  consisted  of  Cavendish,  Dr.  afterwards  Sir 
William  Watson;  Dr  Franklin.  Mr  J.  Robertson  ^Clerk  and 
Librarian  to  the  Roval  Societr) :  Mr  Wilson  and  Mr  DelavaL 

Dr  Franklin  read  to  the  Committee  a  paper  which  is  printed 
in  his  works,  VoL  v,  p.  435,  but  is  not  referred  to  in  the  report  of 
the  Committee,  though  the  report  is  entirely  in  conformity 
with  itf. 

The  Committee  went  down  to  Purfleet  and  examined  all 
the  buildings  together,  but  I  cannot  trace  any  evidence  that 
Cavendish  did  anything  to  modify  the  report,  and  Franklin  does 
not  mention  him  in  any  part  of  his  writings,  as  one  of  the 
remarkable  men  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact 

The  most  noteworthy  incident  of  the  Committee  was  the 
dissent^  of  Mr  Wilson,  to  which  Mr  Delaval  adhered  as  regards 
that  part  of  the  report  which  recommended  the  conductors  to  be 
pointed.  Mr  Wilson  followed  up  his  dissent  by  a  paper  §,  in 
which  he  gave  his  reasons  for  preferring  blunt  conductors ;  but  the 
other  four  members  of  the  Committee,  Messrs  Cavendish,  Franklin, 
Watson,  and  Robertson,  having  heard  and  considered  these  objec- 
tions, found  no  reason  to  change  their  opinion  or  vary  from  their 
Report  ||. 

But  on  the  loth  May  1777,  the  Board  House  at  Purfleet  was 
struck  by  lightning,  and  some  of  the  brickwork  damaged.  This 
being  communicated  by  the  Board  of  Ordnance  to  the  Royal 
Society  f,  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the  effects  of 
the  lightning  and  to  report. 

•  PhU,  Trans.,  1772,  p.  42. 

t  The  report  is  printed  in  Franklin'^  Works,  Vol.  v,  p.  430,  and  is  there  Btatod 
to  he  "Drawn  np  hy  Benjamin  Franklin,  August  21,  1772."  The  paper  on  the 
utility  of  long,  pointed  rods  is  stated  to  have  been  read  on  August  27th,  1772. 

X  lb.,  p.  48.  S  lb.,  p.  49.  II  lb.,  p.  66.  ^.  lb.,  1778,  p.  232. 
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The  Committee  consisted  of  Mr  Henly,  Mr  Lane,  Mr  Naime 
and  Mr  Planta,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society.  They  reported  in 
favour  of  making  a  channel  all  round  the  parapet  and  filling  it 
with  lead,  and  connecting  this  in  four  places  with  the  main  con- 
ductor on  the  roof  of  the  building. 

Mr  Wilson,  however,  dissented  from  this  Report,  and  commu- 
nicated to  the  Royal  Society  an  accoimt  of  a  most  elaborate  and 
indeed  magnificent  set  of  experiments  conducted  in  the  Pantheon, 
in  which  a  cylinder  155  feet  long,  composed  of  120  drums,  and 
connected  with  a  wire  4800  feet  long,  suspended  on  silk  strings, 
was  electrified,  and  the  discharge  made  to  strike  a  model  of  the 
Board  House  at  Purfleet.  The  experiments  were  witnessed  by 
King  George  III.,  and  seem  to  have  been  very  brilliant.  The 
picture  of  the  experiment,  probably  drawn  by  Mr  Wilson,  is,  as  a 
work  of  art,  considerably  above  the  average  of  the  plates  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions. 

The  subject  was  referred  to  a  larger  Committee,  consisting  of 
Sir  John  Pringle,  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  Dr  Watson, 
Henry  Cavendish,  W.  Henly,  Bishop  Horsley,  T.  Lane,  Lord 
Mahon,  Edw.  Naime,  and  Dr  Priestley. 

They  reported*  in  favour  of  having  an  additional  number  of 
conductors  ten  feet  high,  terminated  with  pieces  of  copper  eighteen 
inches  long,  and  as  finely  tapered  and  acutely  pointed  as  possible, 

"We  give  these  directions,"  they  conclude,  "being  persuaded,  that 
"  elevated  rods  are  preferable  to  low  conductors  terminated  in  rounded 
"  ends,  knobs,  or  balls  of  metal ;  and  conceiving,  that  the  experiments 
"  and  reasons  made  and  alledged  to  the  contrsuy  by  Mr  Wilson,  are 
"  inconclusive." 

I  have  stated  this  incident  at  some  length  because  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  noticed  by  Cavendish's  biographers,  and 
because  it  shows  him  cooperating  with  Franklin  and  others  in  an 
electrical  investigation  undertaken  in  the  interest  of  the  nation. 

Cavendish's  researches  on  the  electric  current  have  been 
hitherto  very  imperfectly  known,  as  they  are  only  alluded  to 
in  his  celebrated  paper  on  the  Torpedo.  The  private  investi- 
gations of  Cavendish  are  contained  in  this  volume,  but  the  ex- 

♦  Phil,  Trans.,  1778,  p.  813. 
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temal  events  which  were  more  or  less  connected  with  them, 
were  as  follows: 

On  July  1,  1773,  Mr  Walsh  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  his  paper  *'0f  the  Electric  Property  of  the  Torpedo. 
In  a  Letter  from  John  Walsh,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  to  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.RS.,  Ac.  R  Par.  Soc.  Ext.,  &c." 

The  folio  wing,  extracts  will  indicate  the  chief  points  of  elec- 
trical interest. 

"The  vigour  of  the  fre«Ji  taken  Torpedos  at  tbe  Isle  of  K^  was  not 
''  able  to  force  the  -terpedinal  fluid  across  the  minutest  tract  of  air ; 
*'  not  from  one  link  of  a  jsmall  chain,  suspended  freely,  to  another ;  not 
'*  through  an  almost  invisible  separation,  made  by  the  edge  of  a  pen- 
**  knife  in  a  slip  of  tinfoil  pasted  on  sealing-wax." 

"The  effect  produced  by  the  Torpedo  when  in  air  appeared,  on 
"  many  repeated  experiments  to  be  about  four  times  as  strong  as  when 
"  in  water." 

"  The  Torpedo,  on  this  occasion,  dispensed  only  the  distinct  instan- 
"taneous  stroke,  so  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  electric  shock. 
"  That  protracted  but  lighter  sensation,  that  Torpor  or  Numbness  which 
"  he  at  times  induces,  and  from  which  he  takes  his  name,  was  not  then 
"  experienced  from  the  animail ;  but  it  was  imitated  with  ai-tiflcial  elec- 
"  tricity,  and  shewn  to  be  producible  by  a  quick  succession  of  minute 
"shocks.  This  in  the  Torpedo  ^lay  perhaps  be  effected  by  the  suc- 
*'  cessive  discharge  of  his  numerous  cylinders,  in  the  nature  of  a  running 
"  fire  of  musketry ;  the  strong  single  shock  may  be  his  general  volley. 
"  In  the  continued  effect,  as  well  as  in  the  instantaneous,  his  eyes,  usually 
"  prominent,  are  withdrawn  into  their  sockets." 

Walsh  shows  that  these  phenomena  "are  in  no  ways  repug- 
nant to  the  laws  of  electricity,"  for  **  the  same  qua^tity  of  electric 
matter,  according  as  it  is  used  in  a  dense  or  rare  state,  will  pro- 
duce the  different  consequences." 

^*  Let  me  here  remark  that  the  sagacity  of  Mr  Cavendish  in  devising 
"  and  his  address  in  executing  electrical  experiments,  led  him  the  first 
"  to  experience  with  artificial  electricity,  that  a  shock  could  be  received 
"  from  a  charge  which  was  unable  to  force  a  pasnage  through  the  least 
"  space  of  air." 

Walsh  concludes  his  letter  to  Franklin  in  the  following 
terms: — 


"I  rejoice  in  addi*essing  these  communications  to  You.  He,  who 
predicted  and  shewed  that  electricity  wings  tbe  formidable  bolt  of  the 
"atmoHphere,  will  hear  with  attention,  that  in  the  deep  it  speeds  an 
"  humbler  bolt,  silent  and  invisible :  He,  who  analysed  the  electrified 
"  Phial,  will  hear  with  pleasure  that  its  laws  prevail  in  animate  Phials  : 

M.  d 


€i 
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*'  He,  who  by  Reason  became  an  electrician,  will  hear  with  reverence 
''of  an  instinctive  electrician,  gifted  in  his  birth  with  a  wonderful 
''  apparatus,  and  with  the  skill  to  use  it*. 

"However  I  may  respect  your  talents  as  an  electrician,  it  is  cer- 
''tainly  for  knowledge  of  more  general  import  that  I  am  impressed 
"  with  that  high  esteem,  with  which  I  remain, 

"Dear  Sir, 

"Your  affectionate 

"And  obedient  servant, 

"JOHN  WALSH." 

This  paper  is  followed  in  the  Philosophical  Trafisactions  by 
"Anatomical  Observations  on  the  Torpedo,"  by  John  Hunter, 
F.RS.,  in  which  the  great  anatomist  describes  the  structure  of 
the  electric  organs,  in  specimens  of  the  fish  furnished  by  Mr 
Walsh. 

Considerable  interest  seems  to  have  been  excited  by  this 
account  of  the  Torpedo,  and  several  papers  on  the  Torpedo  and 
the  Gymnotus  are  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1775, 
none  of  them,  however,  so  valuable  as  the  original  one  by 
Walsh. 

The  practical  electricians,  however,  were  by  no  means  satis- 

*  That  the  electrioal  fishes  still  possess  the  power  of  exciting  the  unagination 
as  well  as  the  nerves  of  those  who  have  felt  their  power  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  passage  with  which  Prof.  Da  Bois  Beymond  begins  his  account  of  ex- 
periments on  a  living  Malapterorus  in  the  Monataberiehte  d,  k.  Acad,  Berlin,  28 
Jan.,  1858. 

**  Fast  mochte  man  es,  im  Sinne  Newton's,  eine  Anwandlnng  der  Nator  nennen, 
"dass  es  ihr  gefallen  hat,  ans  der  Unzahl  der  Geschopfe  drei  Fische,  nnd  zwar 
"der  verschiedensten  Art,  naoh  Willkiir  heranszugreifen,  tun  sie  mit  elektromo- 
**torischen  Yorrichtungen  von  forchtbarer  Gewalt  als  eine  Waffe  auszustatten, 
*«  neben  welcher  der  Giftzahn  der  Elappersohlange,  ja  die  nordamericanische  Dreh- 
**  pistole,  als  eine  plnmpe  nnd  armselige  Erfindnng  ersoheint ;  eine  Wafife  die,  ohne 
"ihren  Trager  der  Gefahr  blossznstellen,  lantlos  and  mit  Blitzesschnelle  in  die 
*'Entfemang  reicht,  and  minatenlang  eine  secondendicht  gedrlingte  Beihe  von 
*'  Gesohossen  schlendert,  deren  keines  fehlen  kann,  weil  alle  aaf  alien  Pankten  des 
**  Baumes  gleichzeitig  vorhanden  sind." 

In  the  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  for  April,  1879,  is  a  Note  on  a 
Curious  Habit  of  the  Malapterurus  EUctricus,  by  A.  B.  Stirling.  The  aathor  at- 
tempted to  feed  Joe  (the  Malapteraras)  with  fresh  worms,  but  he  would  not  look  at 
them.  Another  fish,  however,  called  Dick  (Clarias),  swallowed  them.  When  Joe 
considered  that  Dick  had  enjoyed  his  breakfast  long  enough,  he  swam  up  to  him 
and  gave  him  such  a  shock  that  the  whole  was  disgorged,  whereupon  Joe  swallowed 
it  him'sell  When  Dick  at  last  succumbed  to  thlB  treatment,  Joe  could  no  longer 
get  his  food  prepared  for  him,  and  gave  up  eating  altogether. 
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fied  that  the  effects  of  these  fishes  were  really  produced  by 

electricity. 

'^  Mr  Konayne  has  made  a  curious  remark  upon  the  supposed  elec- 
'*  tricity  of  the  torpedo  :  he  says,  *  if  that  could  be  proved,  he  does  not 
**  *  see  why  we  might  not  have  storms  of  thunder  and  lightning  in  the 
'^ '  depths  of  the  ocean.  Indeed,  I  must  say,  that  when  a  Crentleman 
" '  can  so  far  give  up  his  reason  as  to  believe  the  possibility  of  an 
"  *  accumulation  of  electricity  among  condv^tors  sufficient  to  produce 
"  *  the  effects  ascribed  to  the  Torpedo,  he  need  not  hesitate  a  moment 
*' '  to  embrace  a^  trutJhs  the  grossest  contradictions  that  can  be  laid 
"•  before  him  V" 

I  am  aware  of  only  two  occasions  on  which  Cavendish,  after  he 
had  settled  his  own  opinion  on  any  subject,  thought  it  worth  his 
while  to  set  other  people  right  who  differed  from  him.  One 
of  these  occasions  was  in  1778,  when  his  experiments  on  the 
formation  of  nitric  acid  by  the  electric  spark  from  phlogisticated 
and  dephlogisticated  air  (nitrogen  and  oxygen)  had  been  repeated 
without  success  by  Van  Marum  with  the  great  Teylerian  electri- 
cal machine,  and  by  Lavoisier  and  Monge,  and  when  Cavendish 
'*  thought  it  right  to  take  some  measures  to  authenticate  the  truth 
of  it."  For  this  purpose  he  requested  Mr  Gilpin,  clerk  to  the 
Royal  Society,  to  repeat  the  experiment,  and  desired  some  of  the 
gentlemen  most  conversant  with  these  subjects  to  be  present 
at  putting  the  materials  together,  and  at  the  examination  of  the 
produce^. 

The  other  occasion,  with  which  alone  we  are  now  concerned, 
is  the  only  one  in  which  the  presence  of  visitors  to  Cavendish's 
laboratory  is  recorded.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Cavendish 
had  completely  satisfied  not  only  Mr  Walsh,  but  what  was  more 
to  the  purpose,  himself,  that  the  electric  phenomena  of  the 
torpedo  are  such  as  might  arise  from  the  discharge  of  a  large 
quantity  of  electricity  at  a  very  feeble  degree  of  electrification. 
It  must  therefore  have  been  to  satisfy  other  persons  on  this 
point  that  he  took  the  trouble  to  construct  an  artificial  torpedo 
of  wood  covered  with  leather,  a  rude  model  of  the  figure  given 

*  Extract  from  MS.  letter  of  W.  Henly,  dated  21  May,  1775,  in  the  Canton 
Papers  in  the  Boyal  Society 'b  Library.  Communicated  to  the  editor  by  H.  B. 
Wheatley,  Esq. 

t  Phil,  Tram,  1788. 
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by  Walsh,  with  electric  organs  of  pewter  supplied  with  electri- 
city from  a  battery  of  Leyden  jars,  by  wires  protected  by  glass 
tubes. 

The  accessories  of  this  machine  were  equally  unlike  the  kind 
of  apparatus  which  Cavendish  made  when  working  for  himself. 
The  torpedo  had  a  trough  of  salt  water,  the  saltness  of  which 
was  carefully  adjusted,  so  as  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  sea. 
It  had  also  a  basket  to  lie  in,  and  a  bed  of  sand  to  be  buried 
in,  and  there  were  pieces  of  sole-leather,  well  soaked  in  salt  water, 
which  Cavendish  placed  between  the  torpedo  and  his  hands,  so 
that  he  might  form  some  idea  of  what  would  happen  if  a  tra- 
veller with  wet  shoes  were  to  tread  on  a  live  torpedo  half  buried 
in  wet  sand. 

It  was  on  Saturday,  27th  May,  1775,  that  Cavendish  tried 
the  effect  of  his  Torpedo  on  a  select  company  of  men  of  science. 
We  find  in  the  Journal  (Art.  601),  the  names  of  John  Hunter,  the 
great  anatomist,  Dr  Joseph  Priestley,  chemist,  electrician  and  ex- 
pounder of  human  knowledge  in  general,  Mr  Thomas  Ronayne, 
from  Cork,  the  disbeliever  in  the  electrical  character  of  the 
torpedo,  Mr  Timothy  Lane,  apothecary  and  electrician,  and  Mr 
Edward  Naime,  the  eminent  maker  of  philosophical  instruments. 

They  got  shocks  from  the  torpedo  to  their  complete  satis- 
{ajciion,  and  probably  learnt  a  good  deal  about  electricity,  but  it 
was  neither  to  satisfy  them  nor  to  communicate  to  them  his 
electrical  discoveries,  that  Cavendish  admitted  them  into  his 
laboratory  on  this  memorable  occasion,  but  simply  to  obtain 
the  testimony  of  these  eminent  men  to  the  fact,  that  the  shocks 
of  the  artificial  torpedo  agreed  in  a  sufficient  manner  with  Walsh's 
description  of  the  effects  of  the  live  fish,  to  warrant  the  hypo- 
thesis  that  the  shock  of  the  real  torpedo  may  also  be  an  electrical 
phenomenon. 

I  have  now  related  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  of 
the  external  history  of  Cavendish,  in  so  far  as  it  bears  on  his 
electrical  researches.  We  must  in  the  next  place  consider  the 
record  of  these  researches — the  two  papers  in  the  Philosophicai 
Transactions,  which  are  here  reprinted,  and  the  manuscripts  now 
first  published. 
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CAVENDISffS    WRITINGS    ON    ELECTRICITY. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1771  there  is  a  paper 
entitled  "An  attempt  to  explain  some  of  the  principal  Phaenomena 
of  Electricity  by  Means  of  an  Elastic  Fluid :  By  the  Honourable 
Henry  Cavendish,  F.R.S."  [Read  Dec.  19,  1771,  and  Jan.  9, 1772, 
pp.  584 — 677.]  This  paper  and  that  on  the  Torpedo  [Phil,  Trans. 
1776)  are  the  only  publications  of  Cavendish  relating  to  electricity. 

Dr  George  Wilson,  however,  in  his  Life  of  Cavendish  *  says, 

"Besides  his  two  published  papers  on  electricity,  Cavendish  has 
^  left  behind  him  some  twenty  packets  of  manuscript  essays,  more  or 
"  less  complete,  on  Mathematical  and  Experimental  Electricity.  These 
**  papers  are  at  present  in  the  bands  of  Sir  W.  Snow  Harris,  who  most 
''kindly  sent  me  an  abstract  of  them,  with  a  commentary  of  great 
''  value  on  their  contents.     It  will  1  trust  be  made  public. 

"  Sir  W.  states  that  Cavendish  had  really  anticipated  all  those  great 
"  facts  in  common  electricity  which  were  subsequently  made  known  to 
''  the  scientific  world  through  the  investigations  and  writings  of  the 
"  celebrated  Coulomb  and  other  philosophers,  and  had  also  obtained  the 
''  more  immediate  results  of  experiments  of  a  refined  kind  instituted  in 
"  our  own  day." 

Sir  WiUiam  Thomson,  to  whom  Sir  William  Snow  Harris 
showed  some  of  Cavendish's  results,  thus  speaks  of  them  in  a  note 
dated  Plymouth,  Monday,  July  2,  1849. 


Sir  William  Snow  Harris  has  been  showing  me  Cavendish's  un- 
published MSS.,  put  in  his  hands  by  Lord  Burlington,  and  his  work 
'*  upon  them ;  a  most  valuable  mine  of  results.  1  find  already  that 
"the  capacity  of  a  disc  (circular)  was  determined  experimentally  by 

"Cavendish  as  ^-^  of  that  of  a  sphere  of  same  radius.     Now  we 

"  have  capacity  of  disc  =  -  a  =  1 " 

"It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  those  manuscripts  of  Cavendish 
"  should  be  pubUshed  complete ;  or,  at  all  events,  that  their  safe  keeping 
"  and  accessibility  should  be  secured  to  the  world t." 

•  Works  of  the   Cavendish  Society ^  Vol.  i.    Life  of  Cavendish^    by  George 
Wilson,  M.D.,  F.B.S.E.,  London,  1851,  p.  469. 

t  Beprint  of  Papers  on  Electrostatics  and  Magnetism,  §  235,  foot-note. 
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The  Cavendish  Society,  for  whom  Dr  Wilson  prepared  his  Life 
of  Cavendish,  with  an  account  of  his  chemical  researches,  did  not 
consider  that  it  came  within  their  design  to  publish  his  electrical 
researches. 

Sir  W.  Harris,  in  whose  hands  the  manuscripts  were  placed  by 
the  Earl  of  Burlington,  died  in  1867.  He  makes  several  refer- 
ences to  them  in  his  work  on  Frictional  Electricity,  edited  after 
his  death  by  Charles  Tomlinson,  F.R.S^  and  published  in  1867*, 
but  he  did  not  live  to  edit  the  manuscripts  themselves.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  was  thought  desirable  by  Sir  W.  Thomson, 
Mr  Tomlinson,  and  other  men  of  science,  that  something  should  be 
done  to  render  the  researches  of  Cavendish  accessible. 

They  accordingly  represented  the  state  of  the  case  to  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  to  whom  the  manuscripts  belong,  and  in  1874  he 
placed  them  in  my  hands. 

I  could  find  no  trace  of  Sir  W.  Harris'  commentary  referred  to 
by  Dr  Wilson,  except  that  Dr  Wilson  mentions  having  returned  it 
to  Sir  W.  Harris. 

On  the  inside  of  the  lid  of  the  box  which  contained  the  manu- 
scripts was  pasted  a  paper  in  the  handwriting  of  Sir  W.  Harris,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy. 

"The  several  parcels  of  manuscript  papers  by  the  late  Mr  Cavendish, 
'<  which  the  Earl  of  Burlington  did  me  the  honor  to  place  in  my  hands 
**  with  a  view  to  an  examination  and  report  on  their  contents  may  be 
"  taken  at  24  in  number.  Twenty  of  these  contain  sundry  Philo- 
'*  sophical  papers  on  Mathematical  and  Experimental  Electricity,  and 
"  Four  sundry  other  Papers  relating  to  Meteorology. 

"All  these  Papers  are  more  or  less  confused  as  to  systematic  arrange- 
"  ment,  and  require  some  considerable  attention  in  decyphering.  They 
'*  are  in  many  instances  rather  notes  of  experiments  and  rough  drafts 
'*  intended  as  a  basis  for  more  perfect  productions  than  finished  Philo- 
"  sophical  Papers. 

"  They  are  nevertheless  extremely  valuable  and  most  interesting  as 
"  evidence  of  Mr  Cavendish's  great  Philosophical  t  ,  and  clearly 

'*  prove  that  he  had  anticipated  nearly  all  those  great  facts  in  common 
"  electricity  which  at  a  later  period  were  made  known  to  the  scientific 
"  world  through  the  writings  of  Coulomb  and  the  French  philosophera 

*  P.  23  (straw  electrometer),  p.  46  (globe  and  hemispheres),  p.  58  (specific 
inductive  capacity),  p.  121  (measures  of  electricity),  p.  208  (law  of  force) j  p.  223 
(induction  at  a  great  distance). 

t  So  in  MS. 
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Papers  on  Electricity, 

**  Of  the  20  parcels  of  papers  on  electricity  18  belong  to  the  years 
"1771,  1772  <fe  1773,  and  have  never  yet  appeared  in  print;  the 
"two  remaining  parcels  are  dated  1775  and  1776,  and  are  evidently 
"  connected  with  the  author's  celebrated  paper  on  the  Torpedo  pub- 
"  lished  in  the  Roycd  Societi/s  Transactions  for  1776.  The  papers 
"belonging  to  the  years  1771,  1772  &  1773  consist  of  six  papers  on 
"  Mathematical  Electricity,  nine  experimental  papers,  one  of  Diagrams 
"  and  Figures,  the  remainder  are  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  and 
"contain  some  interesting  Notes  and  Remarks  and  Thoughts  on 
"  Electricity." 

On  examining  the  20  parcels  of  manuscripts  I  found  their  con- 
tents to  be  as  follows : 

No.  1.    MS.  p.  1—10. 

Apparently  an  early  form  of  the  "Preliminary  Propositions." 

No.  2.    MS.  p.  1—31. 

Draft  of  "  Preliminary  Propositions  "  as  far  as  Prop.  xxin. 

No.  3.  MS.  L.  3  to  L.  23.  Contains  the  same  propositions  in  a 
less  complete  form  and  not  numbered,  also  two  drafts  of 
the  propositions  on  coated  plates,  each  12  pp.,  and  38  loose 
pages  of  drafts  of  propositions,  and  jottings  of  algebraical 
calculations. 

No.  4.  MS.  p.  1 — 48.  The  fair  copy  of  the  "Preliminary  Propo- 
sitions." Props.  XXIX.  to  XXXVI.  Refers  to  figs.  1  to  10  of 
No.  15.    See  Arts.  140—174. 

No.  5.    MS.  p.  1—20.    "Appendix."    Refers  to  fig.  11.   See  Arts 
175—194. 

No.  6.    "Computations  for  explanation  of  experiments." 
MS.  p.  1 — 15.    Drafts  of  the  propositions. 
16  pages  of  computations.    "B.  17."    Charge  of  a  sphere  within 
a  concentric  sphere.    [This  is  placed  here  as  a  note  at  p.  166.] 
"Attractions  of  elect,  bodies  more  accurate,"  p.  1 — 4. 

No.  7.    MS.  D.  1  to  D.  13.    Fair  copy  of  First  and  Second  Experi- 
ments.   Refers  to  Figs.  12,  13.    See  Arts.  217—235. 
Draft  of  do  marked  "DIA." 

No.  8.     MS.  p.  1—7.    Refers  to  Fig.  31.    See  Arts.  386—394. 
No.  9.    MS.  p.  1 — 51.    Continuation  of  Experiments.    See  Arts. 
236—294. 
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No.  10.    MS.  p.  52— 1S8.     Part  ♦     of  Experiments.     See  Arts. 

295—385. 
No.  11.     MS.  p.  1—8.     lA.     p:  10  A.  8,  9.     p.  29  A.     p.  32  A. 

1  and  2.     p.  57— G4.    p.  85,  86.    p.-  91—96.    p.  103—108. 

p.   119—126:    p.  133—138.     p.  141,  142.     p.  156—166. 
All  drafts  of  portions  of  tbe  Account  of  Experiments. 

No.  12.     "Experiments  1771,"  MS.  p.  1— 24r.     See  Arts.  438— 
465,  also  14  loose  sheets  of  calculations  and  measurements. 

No.  13.    "Experiments  1772,"  MS.  p.  1—29.    See  Arts.  466—493. 
M.  1   to   M.  13.     Measurements  of  glasses,  &c.     See  Arts. 
592—595. 

No.  14.     Experiment  1773,  MS.  p.  1—135.     See  Arts.  494—580. 
Index  to  elect,  exper.  1773  p.  1 — 8.     See  Contents. 
Dimensions  of  trial  plates,  4  pages. 

No.  15.     Figures  and  Diagrams. 

1  to  10  refer  to  Prelimitiaiy  propositions  No.    4 

II  Appendix  No.    3 

12'  „  13    „    „    Exp.  1  No.    7 

14  „  19"    „    „    Experiments,  Part  1  No.    9 

20  „  27    „     „  „  Part  2  No.  10 

30  „    „     Electrometer  No.    9 

31  „    „     Repulsion  No.    8 
No.  16.     ''Result."   MS.  p.  1—21.     See  Arts.  647—683. 

No.  17.     **Nt)tes:"  4  pp.  notes  to  "Thoughts  concerning  Electricity." 

These  are  inserted  in  their  proper  places.  Arts.  196 — 216. 
MS.  p.  1  to  15.     Drafts  of  propositions  for  the  paper  of  1771, 

but  founded  on  the  theory  stated  in  the  "Thoughts."   They 

are  given  in  Note  18,  p.  411. 
No.  18.     "Thoughts  concerning  Electricity,"  MS.  p.  1—16.     See 

Arts.  196—216. 
No.  19.     Resistance  to  Electricity,  MS.  p.  1 — 23.   See  Arts.  616 — 

631.   "Res."    Results  of  ditto  p.  1—4.   See  Arts.  684—696. 

Resistance  of  Copper  wire,  p.  1 — 38.     See  Arts.  636 — 646. 
No.  20.     Experiments  with  the  artificial  Torpedo,  p.  I — 26.     See 

Arts.  576 — 615.    M.  1  to  M.  42.     Measurement  of  Leyden 

*  So  in  MS. 
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jars  and  batteries  and  of  thickness  of  plates.  See  Arts. 
581 — 592.  "Extract  from  Dr  Williamson's  exper.  on  elect. 
Eel  made  in  July  1773"  p.  1  to  14  +  4  pp.  (See  Phil. 
Trans,,  1775,  p.  94.) 

In  Art.  349,  p.  172  of  this  book,  Cavendish  uses  the  expression 
"when  I  wrote  the  second  part*  of  this  work."  It  appears  from 
this  that  he  meant  it  for  a  book,  not  a  paper  to  be  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Society.  Several  portions  of  this  book  are  contained 
in  the  manuscripts,  but  the  order  in  which  they  were  intended 
to  be  placed  can  be  discovered  only  by  help  of  the  figures  and 
diagrams,  which  are  numbered  from  1  to  31. 

From  these  it  appears  that  we  must  begin  with  No.  4  and  No.  5, 
the  Preliminary  Propositions-f^  and  the  AppendixJ.  The  Prelimi- 
nary Propositions  refer  to  the  printed  paper  of  1771.  The  last 
proposition  in  that  paper  i»  numbered  xxvn.,  and  the  first  in  the 
MS.  is  XXIX.,  so  that  one  proposition  appears  to  be  missing,  but 
as  there  are  several  drafte,  in  all  of  which  the  first  proposition 
is  numbered  xxix.,  it  is-  probable  either  that  Prop,  xxvili.  is  not 
lost,  but  must  be  sought  for  among  the  enunciations  in  the  second 
part  of  the  printed  paper,  or  else  that  Cavendish  made  a  mistake 
in  numbering  his  propositions. 

The  Lemmas,  however,  are  numbered  consecutively,  the  last  in 
the  printed  paper  being  Lemma  XI.  and  the  first  in  the  MS. 
Lemma  xii. 

The  other  mathematical  manuscripts  are  either  drafts  of  these 
propositions  or  jottings  of  ccdculations  not  intended  for  publication. 

The  paper  entitled  "Thoughts  concerning  electricity" §  (No.  18) 
is  placed  next.  It  forms  a  suitable  introduction  to  the  account  of 
the  experiments,  as  it  indicates  the  leading  ideas  of  Cavendish's 
researches.  The  paper  has  no  date,  but  its  contents  show  that  it 
is  an  earlier  form  of  the  theory  of  electricity,  which  Cavendish  had 
already  abandoned  before  he  wrote  the  paper  of  1771.  The  pro- 
« 

*  This  seems  to  refer  to  the  second  part  of  the  paper  in  the  Phil,  Trans, ,  1771, 
p.  670,  or  Art.  132  of  this  edition,  and  shows  that  this  paper  was  intended  to 
form  the  first  part  of  the  **  Work." 

t  Arts.  140  to  174.  t  Arts.  176  to  104. 

§  Arts.  195  to  216. 
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positions  in  No.  17  belong  to  this  form  of  the  theory,  and  are  given 
in  Not«  18. 

We  have  next  the  account  of  the  experiments,  the  order  of 
which  is 

No.    7  Figs.  12  to  13  Exp.  i.  and  ii.         Arts.  217  to  235 

No.    9  Figs.  14  „  19  Exps.  m.  to  viii.    Arts.  236  „  294 

No.  10  Figs.  20  „  30  Arts.  295  „  385 

No.    8  Fig.  31  Arts.  386  „  394 

The  style  in  which  these  papers  are  written  leaves  no  doubt 
that  they  were  intended  to  form  a  book,  and  to  be  published. 
They  are  given  here  without  any  alteration  except  in  the  case  of  a 
few  abbreviations  the  meaning  of  which  is  either  obvious  or  is 
explained  in  some  other  part  of  the  MS.  I  have  also  divided 
them  into  articles  for  the  sake  of  more  convenient  reference.  All 
additions  to  the  MS.  are  enclosed  in  square  brackets. 

After  this  I  have  placed  the  paper  on  the  Torpedo  from  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1776.  This,  I  think,  is  the  whole 
of  the  "work"  which  is  extant,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  complete  ac- 
count of  Cavendish's  electrical  researches.  There  are  three  forms 
in  which  Cavendish  recorded  the  results  of  his  experiments: 

1st.  A  Journal  containing  notes  of  every  observation  as  it 
was  made,  with  the  particulars  of  the  experiments,  and  measure- 
ments of  the  apparatus. 

2nd.  "Results,"  containing  a  comparison  of  the  diflferent 
measures  of  quantities  as  recorded  in  the  Journal,  and  a  deduction 
of  the  most  probable  result.     See  Arts.  647 — 696. 

3rd.     An  account  of  the  experiments  written  for  publication. 

I  have  reproduced  the  journals  for  1771*  and  I772f  entire, 
because  they  form  a  good  example  of  Cavendish's  method  of  work, 
and  because  they  contain  all  the  data  of  some  of  the  most  import- 
ant electrical  measurements. 

The  journal  for  1773}  is  much  larger  than  the  others,  and  gives 
an  account  of  many  interesting  and  important  researches. 

Many  pages  of  this  journal,  however,  are  filled  with  the  details 
of  the  experiments  for  the  comparison  of  the  coated  plates  which 

*  Arts.  438  to  465.  t  Arts.  466  to  493.  %  Arts.  494  to  580. 
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Cavendish  used  as  standards  of  capacity.  These  experiments  differ 
in  no  respect  from  those  in  the  former  journals,  and  all  the  conclu- 
sions which  Cavendish  deduced  from  them  are  stated  by  himself  in 
the  "Results."  I  have  therefore  thought  it  best  to  omit  them  from 
the  journal,  but  to  retain  Cavendish's  heading  of  each  experiment 
and  its  date  when  known,  and  to  make  the  numbers  of  the  omitted 
articles  run  on  continuously  with  those  retained. 

Many  of  the  entries  in  the  journals  give  the  day  of  the  week 
and  of  the  month,  but  very  few  of  them  give  the  year.  I  have 
therefore  ascertained  in  what  years  the  stated  days  of  the  week 
and  month  coincided,  and  have  inserted  the  most  probable  year 
within  square  brackets.  It  thus  appears  that  the  journal  entitled 
"Experiments  in  1773"  begins  with  experiments  made  in  October, 
1772.  Cavendish  appears,  however,  to  have  got  wrong  in  his 
reckoning  for  a  good  many  days  together  during  that  month. 
See  Art.  502. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  account  for  the  fact,  that  though 
Cavendish  had  prepared  a  complete  description  of  his  experi- 
ments on  the  charges  of  bodies,  and  had  even  taken  the  trouble  to 
write  out  a  fair  copy,  and  though  all  this  seems  to  have  been 
done  before  1774,  and  he  continued  to  make  experiments  in 
electricity  till  1781,  and  lived  on  till  1810,  he  kept  his  manu- 
script by  him  and  never  published  it.  It  was  not  till  1784  that 
he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  those  "Experiments  on 
Air,"  including  the  production  of  water  and  of  nitric  acid,  the 
absorbing  interest  of  which  might  perhaps  account  for  some 
neglect  of  his  electrical  writings. 

Cavendish  cared  more  for  investigation  than  for  publication; 
He  would  undertake  the  most  laborious  researches  in  order  to 
clear  up  a  difficulty  which  no  one  but  himself  could  appreciate,  or 
was  even  aware  of,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  result  of  his 
enquiries,  when  successful,  gave  him  a  certain  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion. But  it  did  not  excite  in  him  that  desire  to  communicate  the 
discovery  to  others  which,  in  the  case  of  ordinary  men  of  science, 
generally  ensures  the  publication  of  their  results.  How  completely 
these  researches  of  Cavendish  remained  unknown  to  other  men 
of  science  is  shown  by  the  external  history  of  electricity. 
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Viscount  Mahon,  afterwards  Lord  Stanhope,  a  man  of  great 
ingenuity  and  fertility  in  invention,  a  pupil  of  Le  Sage  of  Geneva, 
and  the  inventor  of  the  printing  press  which  bears  his  name, 
published  in  1779  his  Principles  of  Electricity.  The  theory 
developed  in  this  book  is  that 

«A  positively  electrified  body  surrounded  by  air  wiD  deposit 
'*  upon  all  the  particles  of  that  .Air  which  shall  come  successively  into 
"  contact  with  it,  a  proportional  part  of  its  avperabundnrU  Electricity, 
'*  By  which  means,  the  Air  surrounding  that  body  will  also  become 
*^  positively  electrified :  that  is  to  say,  it  will  form  round  "that  positive 
"  body,  an  electrical  atmosphere,  which  will  likewise  be  positive."  (p.  7.) 

''That  the  electrical  Density  of  all  such  Atmospheres  decreases, 
''  when  the  distance  from  the  charged  Body  is  increased/'    (p.  14.) 

He  then  proceeds  to  determine  the  law  of  the  density  of 
the  electrical  atmosphere,  as  it  depends  on  the  distance  from 
the  charged  body.  He  assumes  that  if  a  cylinder  with  hemi- 
spherical ends  is  placed  in  the  electrical  atmosphere  of  a  charged 
body,  the  density  of  the  electricity  at  any  part  of  the  cylin- 
der will  depend  on  the  density  of  the  electrical  atmosphere  in 
contact  with  it. 

He  also  shows  by  experiment  that  if  the  cylinder  is  insulated, 
and  originally  without  charge,  it  does  not  become  charged  as 
a  whole  by  being  immersed  in  the  electrical  atmosphere  of  a 
charged  body.  Hence,  when  the  electricity  of  the  cylinder  is 
disturbed,  the  whole  positive  charge  on  one  portion  of  the  surface 
is  numerically  equal  to  the  whole  negative  charge  on  the  other 
portion. 

Now  if  the  density  (on  the  cylinder)  were  inversely  as  the 
distance  from  the  charged  body,  a  transverse  section  of  the 
cylinder  whose  distance  from  the  charged  body  is  the  geometric 
mean  of  the  distances  of  the  ends,  would  divide  the  charge  into 
two  equal  parts  (both  of  course  of  the  same  kind  of  electricity), 
but  if  the  density  were  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance, 
the  distance  of  the  section  which  would  bisect  the  charge  would 
be  the  harmonic  mean  of  the  distance  of  the  ends.  In  all  this 
he  tacitly  confounds  the  point  of  bisection  of  the  charge  with  the 
neutral  point. 
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He  then  shows  by  experiment  that  the  actual  position  of 
the  neutral  point  agrees  suflSciently  well  with  the  harmonic 
mean,  but  not  with  the  geometric  mean,  and  from  this  he  con- 
cludes (p.  65), 

"Consequently,  it  evidently  appears,  from  what  waR  said  above, 
"  that  the  Density  of  the  Electricity,  of  the  electrical  Atmosphere  (in 
"  which  the  said  Body  -4,  B  was  immersed)  was  in  the  invense  Ratio  of 
"  the  square  of  the  Distance." 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  Lord  Mahon  was  entirely  ignorant 
of  everything  which  Cavendish  had  done. 

About  the  close  of  the  century  Dr  Thomas  Young,  whose  ac- 
quaintance with  all  branches  of  science  was  as  remarkable  for  its 
extent  as  for  its  profundity,  says  of  this  neutral  point : 

"  It  was  from  the  situation  of  this  point  that  Lord  Stanhope  first 
"  inferred  the  true  law  of  the  electric  attractions  and  repulsions,  although 
"  Mr  Cavendish  had  before  suggested  the  same  law  as  the  most  probable 
"  supposition."     (Lecture  LIIL) 

The  same  writer,  in  his  **  Life  of  Cavendish,"  in  the  Supple- 
ment to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannicay  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  first  paper  on  electricity. 

'*3.  An  Attempt  to  explain  some  of  the  principal  Phenomena  of 
"  Blectricity  by  means  of  an  Elastic  Fluid,  (Phil,  Trans.  1771,  p.  584.) 
**  Our  author's  theory  of  electricity  agrees  with  that  which  had  been 
"  published  a  few  years  before  by  u^pinus,  but  he  has  entered  more 
**  minutely  into  the  details  of  calculation,  showing  the  manner  in  which 
''the  supposed  fluid  must  be  distributed  in  a  variety  of  cases,  and 
"  explaining  the  phenomena  of  electrified  and'  charged  substances  as 
"  they  are  actually  observed.  There  is  some  degree  of  unnecessary 
<< compUcation  from  the  great  generality  of  the  determinations:  the 
''  law  of  electric  attraction  and  repulsion  not  having  boen  at  that  time 
"fully  ascertained,  although  Mr  Cavendish  inclines  to  the  true  sup- 
"  position,  of  forces  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance : 
"  this  deficiency  he  proposes  to  supply  by  future  experiments,  and  leaves 
"  it  to  more  skilful  mathematicians  to  render  some  other  pai-ts  of  the 
"theory  still  more  complete.  He  probably  found  that  the  necessity 
"  of  the  expeiiments,  which  he  intended  to  pursue,  was  afterwards 
"supei'seded  by  those  of  Lord  Stanhope  and  M.  Coulomb;  but  he 
"  had  carried  the  matliematical  investigation  somewhat  further  at  a 
"  later  period  of  his  life,  though  he  did  not  publish  his  papers ;  an 
"  omission,  however,  which  is  the  less  to  be  regretted,  as  M.  Poisson, 
"  assisted  by  all  the  improvements  of  modem  analysis,  has  lately  treated 
"  the  same  subject  in  a  very  masterly  manner.  The  acknowledged  im- 
"  perfections,  in  some  parts  of  Mr  Cavendish's  demonstrative  reasoning, 
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"  have  served  to  display  the  strength  of  a  judgment  and  sagacity  still 
''more  admirable  than  the  plodding  labours  of  an  automatical  calcu- 
"  lator.  One  of  the  corollaries*  seems  at  first  sight  to  lead  to  a  mode 
"  of  distinguishing  positive  from  negative  electricity,  which  is  not  justi- 
"  fied  by  experiment ;  but  the  fallacy  appears  to  be  referable  to  the 
"very  comprehensive  character  of  the  author's  hypothesis,  which  re- 
"  quires  some  little  modification  to  accommodate  it  to  the  actual  cir- 
"  cumstances  of  the  electric  fluid,  as  it  must  be  supposed  to  exist  in 
"  nature." 


No  man  was  better  able  than  Dr  Young  to  appreciate  the 
scientific  merits  of  Cavendish,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  spared 
no  pains  in  obtaining  the  data  from  which  he  wrote  this  sketch 
of  his  life,  yet  this  account  of  his  electrical  researches  shows  a 
complete  ignorance  of  Cavendish's  unpublished  work,  and  this 
ignorance  must  have  been  shared  by  the  whole  scientific  world. 

Dr  Young,  as  it  appears  from  the  above  extract,  was  aware 
of  the  existence  of  unpublished  papers  by  Cavendish  relating 
to  electricity,  but  he  supposed  that  these  papers  were  entirely 
mathematical,  and  that  "he  probably  found  that  the  necessity 
of  the  experiment's  which  he  intended  to  pursue  was  afterwards 
superseded  by  those  of  Lord  Stanhope  and  M.  Coulomb." 

We  now  know  that  the  unpublished  mathematical  papers  were 
entirely  subsidiary  to  the  experimental  ones,  and  it  is  plain  from 
Art.  95  that  Cavendish  had  actually  made  some  of  his  experiments 
before  the  paper  of  1771,  and  that  all  those  on  electrostatics  were 
completed  before  the  end  of  1773. 

The  favourable  reception  which  Lord  Stanhope's  very  inter- 
esting and  popular  experiments  met  with  may  have  influenced 
Cavendish  not  to  publish  his  own,  but  his  estimate  of  their 
value  as  a  foundation  for  a  theory  of  electricity  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact,  that  in  his  "Thoughts  concerning  Electricity," 
which  appears  to  be  his  earliest  writing  on  the  subject,  he  de- 
votes two  pages  (Arts.  195 — 198)  to  the  refutation  of  the  very 
theory  of  electric  atmospheres  which  is  the  basis  of  Lord  Stan- 
hope's reasoning;  whereas  in  the  paper  of  1771,  which  con- 
tains his  more  matured  views,  he  does  not  even  allude  to  that 
theory. 

*  Art.  49  and  Note  1. 
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It  was  not  till  1785  that  the  first  of  the  seven  electrical 
memoirs  of  M.  Coulomb  was  published.  The  experiments 
recorded  in  these  memoirs  furnished  the  data  on  which  the 
mathematical  theory  of  electricity,  as  we  now  have  it,  was 
actually  founded  by  Poisson,  and  it  is  impossible  to  overesti- 
mate the  delicacy  and  ingenuity  of  his  apparatus,  the  accuracy 
of  his  observations,  and  the  sound  scientific  method  of  his 
researches;  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  not  one  of  his  experi- 
ments coincides  with  any  of  those  made  by  Cavendish.  The 
method  by  which  Coulomb  made  direct  measurements  of  the 
electric  force  at  different  distances,  and  that  by  which  he  com- 
pared the  density  of  the  surface-charge  on  different  parts  of  con- 
ductors, are  entirely  his  own,  and  were  not  anticipated  by  Caven- 
dish. On  the  other  hand,  the  very  idea  of  the  capacity  of  a 
conductor  as  a  subject  of  investigation  is  entirely  due  to  Caven- 
dish, and  nothing  equivalent  to  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  memoii^ 
of  Coulomb. 

The  leading  idea  which  distinguishes  the  electrical  researches 
of  Cavendish  from  those  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries, 
is  the  introduction  of  the  phrase  "degree  of  electrification"  with 
a  clear  scientific  definition,  which  shows  that  it  is  precisely  equiva- 
lent to  what  we  now  call  potential. 

In  his  first  published  paper  (1771),  he  begins  at  Art.  101 
by  giving  a  precise  sense  to  the  terms  "positively  and  Nega- 
tively electrified,"  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  in  common 
use,  but  were  often  confounded  with  the  terms  "  over  and  under 
charged,"  and  in  Art.  102  he  defines  what  is  meant  by  the  "  de- 
gree of  electrification." 

We  find  the  same  idea,  however,  in  the  much  earlier  draft  of 
his  theory  in  the  "Thoughts  concerning  Electricity,"  Art.  201, 
where  the  degree  of  electrification  is  boldly,  if  somewhat  pre- 
maturely, explained  in  a  physical  sense,  as  the  compression, 
or  as  we  should  now  say,  the  pressure,  of  the  electric  fluid. 

We  can  trace  this  leading  idea  through  the  whole  course  of 
the  electrical  researches. 

He  shows  that  when  two  charged  conductors  are  connected 
by  a  wire  they  must  be  electrified  in  the  same  degree,  and  he 
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devotes  the  greater  part  of  his. experimental  work  to  the  com- 
parison of  the  charges  of  the  two  bodies  when  equally  elec- 
trified. 

He  ascertained  by  a  ^ell-arranged  series  of  experiments  the 
ratios  of  the  charges  of  a  great  number  of  bodies  to  that  of  a 
sphere  12'1  inches  in  diameter,  and  as  he  had  already  proved  that 
the  charges  of  similar  bodies  are  in  the  ratio  of  their  linear  dimen- 
sions, he  expressed  the  charge  of  any  given  body  in  terms  of 
the  diameter  of  the  sphere,  which,  when  equally  electrified,  would 
have  an  equal  charge,  so  that  when  in  his  private  journals  he 
speaks  of  the  charge  of  a  body  as  being  so  many  ''globular  inches," 
or  more  briefly,  so  many  "inches  of  electricity,"  he  means  that 
the  capacity  of  the  body  is  equal  to  that  of  a  sphere  whose 
diameter  is  that  number  of  inches. 

In  the  present  state  of  electrical  science,  the  capacity  of  a 
body  is  defined  as  its  charge  when  its  potential  is  unity,  and  the 
capacity  of  a  sphere  as  thus  defined  is  numerically  equal  to  its 
radius.  Hence,  when  Cavendish  says  that  a  certain  conductor 
contains  n  inches  of  electricity,  we  may  express  his  result  in 
modem  language  by  saying  that  its  electric  capacity  is  ^n  inches. 

In  his  early  experiments  he  seems  to  have  endeavoured  to 
obtain  a  number  of  conductors  as  different  as  possible  in  form, 
of  which  the  capacities  should  be  nearly  equal.  Thus  we  find 
him  •comparing  a  pasteboard  circle  of  19*4  inches  in  diameter 
with  his  globe  of  12*1  inches  in  diameter,  but  finding  the  charge 
of  the  circle  greater  than  that  of  the  globe,  he  ever  after  uses  a 
circle  of  tin  plate,  18'5  inches  in  diameter,  the  capacity  of  which 
he  found  more  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  globe. 

In  like  manner  the  first  wire  that  he  used  was  96  inches  long 
and  0185  diameter,  but  afterwards  he  always  used  a  wire  of  the 
same  diameter,  but  72  inches  long,  the  capacity  of  which  was 
more  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  globe. 

He  also  provided  himself  with  a  set  of  glass  plates  coated 
with  circles  of  tin-foil  on  both  sides.  These  plates  formed  three 
sets  of  three  of  equal  capacity,  the  capacities  of  the  three  sets 
being  as  1,  3  and  9,  with  a  tenth  coated  plate  whose  capacity 
was  as  27. 
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Besides  these  he  had  ''double"  plates  of  very  smaJl'  capacity 
made  of  two  plates  of  glass  stuck  together,  and  also  other  plates  of 
wax  and  rosin,  the  inductive  capacity  of  these  substances  being, 
as  he  had  already  found,  less  than  that  of  glass;  and  jars  of  larger 
capacity;  ranging  up  to  his  great  battery  of  49  jars,  whose  capacity 
was  321000  "inches  of  electricity."  In  estimating  the  capacity 
of  his  battery,  he  used  the  method  of  repeated  touching  with  a 
body  of  small  capacity.  (Arts.  412,  441,  582.)  This  method  is 
the  same  as  that  used  by  MM.  Weber  and  Eohlrausch  in  their 
classical  investigation  of  the  ratio  of  the  electric  units*. 

Thus  the  method  of  experimental  research  which  Cavendish 
adhered  to  was  the  comparison  of  capacities,  and  the  formation  of 
a  graduated  series  of  condensers,  such  as  is  now  recognised  as  the 
most  important  apparatus  in  electrostatic  measurements. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  steps  by  which  he  established 
the  accuracy  of  his  theory,  and  the  discoveries  he  made  respecting 
the  electrical  properties  of  different  substances. 

Cavendish  himself,  in  his  description  of  his  experiments,  has 
shown  us  the  order  in  which  he  wishes  us  to  consider  them.  The 
first  experiment"!"  is  that  of  the  globe  within  two  hemispheres, 
from  which  he  proves  that  the  electric  force  varies  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance,  or  at  least  cannot  differ  from 
that  ratio  by  more  than  a  fiftieth  part.  The  degree  of  ac- 
curacy of  all  the  experiments  was  limited  by  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  pith  ball  electrometer  which  he  used.  Bennett's  gold 
leaf  electrometer,  which  is  much  more  sensitive,  was  not  intro* 
duced  till  1787,  but  in  repeating  the  experiment  we  can  now  use 
Thomson's  Quadrant  electrometer,  and  thereby  detect  a  deviation 
from  the  law  of  the  inverse  square  not  exceeding  one  in  72000. 
See  Note  19. 

The  second  experiment,  Art.  286,  is  a  repetition  of  the  first 
with  bodies  of  different  shape. 

The  third  experiment,  Art.  265,  shows  that  in  comparing  the 
charges  of  bodies,  the  place  where  the  connecting  wire  touches  the 

*  EUktrodynavM*che  Maasbestimmungeny  Abh.  it.  p.  285. 
t  Arts.  217  to  285. 

M.  e 
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body,  and  the  form  of  the  connecting  wire  itself,  are  matters  of 
indifference. 

The  fourth  experiment,  Art.  269,  shows  that  the  charges  of 
bodies  of  the  same  shape  and  size,  but  of  different  substances,  are 
equal. 

The  fifth.  Art.  273,  compares  the  charge  of  a  large  circle  with 
that  of  two  of  half  the  diameter.  According  to  the  theory  the 
charge  of  the  large  circle  should  be  equal  to  that  of  the  two  small 
ones  if  they  are  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other,  and  equal  to 
twice  that  of  the  small  ones  if  they  are  close  together.  Cavendish 
tried  them  at  three  different  distances  and  compared  the  results 
with  his  calculations. 

The  sixth  experiment.  Art.  279,  compares  one  long  wire  with 
two  of  half  the  length  and  half  the  diameter,  placed  at  different 
distances. 

The  seventh,  Art  281,  compares  the  charges  of  a  globe,  a  circle, 
a  square,  an  oblong  and  three  different  cylinders,  and  the  eighth, 
Art  288,  shows  that  the  charge  of  the  middle  plate  of  three  paral- 
lel plates  is  small  compared  with  that  of  the  two  outer  onea 

Cavendish  next  describes  his  experiments  for  comparison  of  the 
charges  of  coated  plates  of  glass  and  other  substances,  but  begins 
by  examining  the  sources  of  error  in  measurements  of  this  kind. 

The  first  of  these  which  he  investigates  is  the  spreading  of 
electricity  on  the  surface  of  the  plates  beyond  the  coatings  of  tin- 
foil. He  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  this  spreading,  one  a  gradual 
creeping  of  the  electricity  over  the  surface  of  the  glass,  Art  300, 
and  the  other  instantaneous,  Art.  307. 

He  attempted  to  check  the  fiirst  kind  by  varnishing  the  glass 
plates  and  by  enclosing  their  edges  in  a  thick  frame  of  cement, 
but  he  found  very  little  advantage  in  this  method,  and  finally 
adopted  the  plan  of  performing  all  the  operations  of  the  experi- 
ment as  quickly  as  possible,  so  as  to  allow  very  little  time  for  the 
gradual  spreading  of  the  electricity. 

He  next  investigated  the  instantaneous  spreading  of  electricity 
on  the  glass  near  the  edge  of  the  coating.  He  noticed  that  at  the 
instant  of  charging  the  plate  in  the  dark,  a  faint  light  could  be 
seen  all  round  the  edges.    He  also  observed  that  after  charging 
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and  discharging  a  coated  plate  of  glass  many  times  without  clean- 
ing  it,  a  narrow  fringed  ring  of  dirt  could  be  traced  all  round  the 
coating,  the  space  between  this  ring  and  the  coating  being  clean, 
and  in  general  about  ^  inch  broad. 

He  also  observed  that  the  flash  of  light  was  stronger  the  first 
or  second  times  of  charging  a  plate  than  afterwards. 

To  determine  how  much  the  capacity  of  a  coated  plate  was 
increased  by  this  spreading  of  the  electricity,  he  compared  the 
capacity  of  a  plate  with  a  circular  coating  with  that  of  the  same 
plate  with  a  new  coating  of  nearly  the  same  area»  but  cut  into 
strips,  so  that  its  perimeter  was  very  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  circular  coating. 

In  this  way  he  found  that  if  we  suppose  a  strip  of  uniform 
breadth  added  to  the  coating  all  round  its  boundary,  the  capacity 
of  this  coating,  supposing  the.electricity  not  to  spread,  will  be  equal 
to  that  of  the  actual  coating  as  increased  by  the  spreading  of  the 
electricity.  The  most  probable  breadth  of  this  strip  he  found  to 
be  0*07  inch  for  thick  glass  and  009  for  thin. 

When  this  correction  was  applied  to  the  areas  of  the  coatings 
of  the  different  coated  plates,  the  computed  charges  of  plates 
made  of  the  same  kind  of  glass  were  found  to  be  very  nearly 
in  the  same  ratio  as  their  observed  charges. 

But  the  observed  charges  of  coated  plates  were  found  to  be 
always  several  times  greater  than  the  charges  computed  from 
their  thickness  and  the  area  of  their  coatings,  the  ratio  of  the 
observed  charge  to  the  computed  charge  being  for  plate  glass 
about  8*2,  for  crown  glass  about  8*5,  for  shellac  about  4*47,  and  for 
bees'  wax  about  3'5.  Thus  Cavendish  not  only  anticipated  Fara* 
day's  discovery  of  the  Specific  Inductive  Capacity  of  different 
Substances,  but  measured  its  numerical  value  in  several  sub* 
stances. 

The  values  of  the  specific  inductive  capacity  of  various  sub- 
stances as  determined  by  different  modem  observers  are  compared 
with  those  found  by  Cavendish  in  the  table  in  Note  27. 

To  make  it  certain,  however,  that  the  difference  between  the 
observed  and  calculated  capacities  of  coated  plates  really  arose 
firom  the  nature  of  the  plate  and  not  from  some  error  in  the  theory, 
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Cavendish  determined  the  capacity  of  a  "  plate  of  air,"  that  is  to 
say  a  condenser  consisting  of  two  circles  of  tinfoil  on  glass  with  air 
between  them.  The  capacity  of  a  plate  of  air  was  found  to  be 
much  less  than  that  of  a  plate  of  glass  or  of  wax  of  the  same 
dimensions,  but  it  seemed  to  be  about  -^  in  excess  of  the  cal- 
culated value.     This  discrepancy  will  be  discussed  in  Note  17. 

These  may  be  considered  the  principal  results  of  the  investiga- 
tions with  coated  plates,  but  the  following  list  of  collateral  experi- 
mental researches  will  show  how  thoroughly  Cavendish  went  to  work. 

A  question  of  fundamental  importance  in  the  theory  of  die- 
lectrics is  whether  the  electric  induction  is  strictly  proportional 
to  the  electromotive  force  which  produces  it,  or  in  other  words,  is 
the  capacity  of  a  condenser  made  of  glass  or  any  other  dielectric 
the  same  for  high  and  for  low  potentials? 

The  form  in  which  Cavendish  stated  this  question  was  as  fol- 
lows*:— ^"Whether  the  charge  of  a  coated  plate  bears  the  same 
proportion  to  that  of  a  simple  conductor,  whether  the  electrification 
is  strong  or  weak." 

Cavendish,  who  explained  the  fact  that  the  capacity  of  a  glass 
plate  is  greater  than  that  of  an  air  plate,  by  supposing  that  the 
electricity  is  free  to  move  within  certain  portions  of  the  glass, 
supposed  that  when  the  plate  was  more  strongly  electrified  the 
electricity  would  be  able  to  penetrate  further  into  the  glass,  and 
that  therefore  its  charge  would  be  greater  in  proportion  to  that  of 
a  simple  conductor  or  a  plate  of  air  the  stronger  the  degree  of 
electrification. 

But  according  to  the  experiments  he  made  to  answer  this 
question'l'  a  coated  plate  and  a  simple  conductor  whose  charges 
were  equal  for  the  usual  degree  of  electrification  remained  sensibly 
equal  for  higher  and  lower  degrees,  and  if,  as  appeared  probable 
from  the  experiments  on  the  spreading  of  electricity  at  the  edge  of 
the  coating,  this  spreading  extended  further  for  high  degrees  of 
electrification  than  for  low,  it  would  be  necessary  to  admit  that 
the  charge  of  a  glass  plate  became  less  in  proportion  to  that  of  a 
simple  conductor  as  the  degree  of  electrification  increased.  Caven- 
dish, however,  concluded  that  the  experiments  were  hardly  accurate 

•  Art.  526.  t  Arts.  356—305. 
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enough  to  warrant  the  deduction  firom  them  of  so  improbable  a 
conclusion. 

He  also  found  that  the  result  of  the  comparison  of  a  coated 
plate  and  a  simple  conductor  was  the  same  whether  they  were 
charged  positively  or  negatively. 

He  tried  whether  the  capacity  of  a  plate  of  rosin  altered  with 
the  temperature,  but  he  could  not  find  that  it  did  ^.  In  glass  he 
found  that  the  capacity  increased  as  the  temperature  rose,  but  the 
most  decided  increase  did  not  occur  till  the  glass  began  to  conduct 
somewhat  freely.  Cavendish  therefore  does  not  consider  the  ex- 
periment quite  decisive +. 

He  found  that  the  apparent  capacity  of  a  Florence  flask  |  was 
greater  when  it  continued  charged  a  good  while  than  when  it  was 
charged  and  discharged  immediately,  and  he  found  that  the  same 
was  the  case  with  a  coated  globe  of  glass.  This  phenomenon, 
which  Faraday  called  "electric  absorption,"  has  recently  been  care- 
fully studied  in  different  kinds  of  glass  by  Dr  Hopkinson§.  It  is 
connected  with  the  long-known  phenomenon  of  the  "residual 
charge,"  and  the  existence  of  such  phenomena  in  many  dielectrics 
renders  it  difficult  to  obtain  consistent  values  of  their  inductive 
capacities;  for  the  more  rapidly  the  charging  and  discharging  is 
effected  the  lower  is  the  apparent  value  of  the  capacity.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  condensers  of  glass  cannot  be  used  as  standards 
of  capacity  when  accurate  measurements  are  desired. 

Franklin  had  shown  ||  that  the  charge  of  a  glass  condenser  re- 
sides in  the  glass  and  not  in  the  coatings,,  for  when  the  coatings 
were  removed  they  were  found  to  be  without  charge,  and  when 
new  coatings  were  put  in  their  place  the  condenser  thus  recon- 
structed was  found  to  be  charged. 

Cavendish  tried  whether  this  was  the  case  with  a  chargea 
plate  of  air,  by  lifting  one  of  the  electrodes  and  changing  the  air 
between  them  and  then  replacing  the  electrode.  He  found  that 
the  charge  was  not  altered  during  these  operations,  and  concluded 
that  the  charge  resides,  not  in  the  air,  but  in  the  metal  plates. 

•  Art.  523.  t  Art.  366.  X  Art.  623. 

§  Phil,  Trans,  1877,  p.  699. 

ii  Franklin*B  fTorAw,  ed.  Sparks,  Vol.  t.,  p.  201. 
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In  Arts.  336  to  339  we  find  a  most  ingenious  method  of  deter- 
mining by  experiment  the  effect  of  the  floor,  walls  and  ceiling  of  a 
room,  and  of  other  surrounding  objects,  in  increasing  the  apparent 
capacity  of  a  conductor  placed  in  a  given  position  in  the  room. 
The  method  consists  in  measuring  the  capacities  of  two  conductors 
of  the  same  shape  but  of  difi^erent  dimensions,  the  centre  of  each 
being  at  the  given  point  in  the  room.  If  the  experiment  had  been 
made  with  the  conductors  at  an  infinite  distance  from  all  other 
bodies  their  capacities  would  have  been  in  the  ratio  of  their 
corresponding  dimensions,  but  the  effect  of  surrounding  objects  is 
to  make  their  capacities  vary  in  a  higher  ratio  than  that  of  their 
dimensions,  and  from  the  measured  ratio  of  the  two  capacities,  the 
correction  for  the  effect  of  surrounding  objects  on  the  capacity  of 
any  small  body  may  be  calculated. 

Cavendish  also  verified  by  experiment  what  he  had  already 
proved  theoretically,  that  the  capacity  of  two  condensers  is  not  sen- 
sibly altered  when  they  are  placed  near  to  each  other  or  far  apart. 

But  besides  this  series  of  experiments  on  electric  capacity, 
another  course  of  experiments  on  electric  resistance  was  going  on 
between  1773  and  1781,  the  knowledge  of  which  seems  never  to 
have  been  communicated  to  the  world. 

In  his  paper  on  the  Torpedo  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  1776  (Art.  398)  he  alludes  to  "  some  experiments  of  which  I 
"  propose  shortly  to  lay  an  account  before  this  Society,"  but  he 
never  followed  up  this  proposal  by  divulging  the  method  by  which 
he  obtained  the  results  which  he  proceeds  to  state — "  that  iron 
"  wire  conducts  about  400  million  times  better  than  rain  or  dis- 
" tilled  water*,"  and  that  "sea  water,  or  a  solution  of  one  part  of 
"  salt  in  30  of  water  conducts  100  times,  and  a  saturated  solution 
*'  of  sea-salt  about  720  times  better  than  rain  water." 

Such  was  the  reputation  of  Cavendish  for  scientific  accuracy, 
that  these  bare  statements  seem  to  have  been  accepted  at  once, 

*  This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  iron  wire  conducts  555,555  times  better  than 
saturated  solution  of  sea  salt.  A  comparison  of  the  experiments  of  Matthiessen  on 
iron  with  those  of  Eohlrausch  on  solutions  of  sodium  chloride  at  18^G.  would  make 
the  ratio  451,390.  The  resistance  of  iron  increases  and  that  of  the  solution 
diminishes  as  the  temperature  rises,  and  at  a  temperature  of  about  11^.  the  ratio 
of  the  resistances  would  agree  with  that  giyen  by  Cavendish. 
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and  soon  found  their  way  into  the  general  stock  of  scientific  infor- 
mation, although  no  one,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  has  ever  con- 
jectured by  what  method  Cavendish  actually  obtained  them,  more 
than  forty  years  before  the  invention  of  the  galvanometer,  the  only 
instrument  by  which  any  one  else  has  ever  been  able  to  compare 
electric  resistances. 

We  learn  from  the  manuscripts  now  first  published,  that 
Cavendish  was  his  own  galvanometer.  In  order  to  compare  the 
intensity  of  currents  he  caused  them  to  pass  through  his  own  body, 
and  by  comparing  the  intensity  of  the  sensations  he  felt  in  his 
wrist  and  elbows,  he  estimated  which  of  the  two  shocks  was  the 
more  powerful. 

As  Cavendish  does  not  appear  to  have  prepared  an  account  of 
these  experiments  in  the  manner  in  which  he  usually  wrote  out 
what  he  intended  to  publish,  it  may  be  well  to  describe  them  here, 
as  we  collectgthem  from  different  parts  of  his  Journals. 

The  conductors  to  be  compared  were  for  the  most  part  solu- 
tions of  common^salt  of  known  strength  or  of  other  substances. 
These  solutions  were  placed  in  glass  tubes,  more  than  a  yard  long, 
bent  near  one  end.  The  tubes  had  been  previously  calibrated  by 
means  of  mercury. 

Two  wires  were  run  into  the  tube,  probably  through  holes  in 
corks  at  each  end,  to  serve  as  electrodes.  The  length  of  the  effec- 
tive column  of  the  liquid  could  be  altered  by  sliding  the  wire  in 
the  straight  part  of  the  tube. 

In  order  to  send  electric  discharges  of  equal  quantity  and  equal 
electromotive  force  through  two  different  tubes  Cavendish  chose 
six  jars  of  nearly  equal  capacity  from  "  Naime's  last  battery."  The 
two  tubes  to  be  compared  were  placed  so  that  the  wires  run  into 
their  bent  ends  communicated  with  the  outside  of  this  battery  of 
six  jars.  The  wires  run  into  the  straight  ends  of  the  tubes  were 
fastened  to  two  separately  insulated  pieces  of  tinfoil  The  six  jars 
were  then  all  charged  at  once  by  the  same  conductor  till  the 
gauge  electrometer  indicated  the  proper  degree  of  electrification. 
The  conductor  was  then  removed,  so  that  the  six  jars  remained 
with  their  inside  coatings  insulated  from  each  other  and  equally 
charged. 
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Cavendish  then  taking  two  pieces  of  metal^  one  in  each  hand, 
touched  with  one  the  tinfoil  belonging  to  one  of  the  tubes  to  be 
compared,  and  then  with  the  other  touched  the  knob  of  jar  No.  1, 
so  as  to  receive  a  shock,  the  charge  passing  through  his  body  and 
the  first  tube. 

He  next  laid  one  of  the  metals  on  the  tinfoil  of  the  second 
tube,  and  then  touching  with  the  other  the  knob  of  jar  No.  2,  he 
received  a  second  shock,  the  discharge  passing  through  his  body 
and  the  second  tube. 

In  this  way  he  took  six  shocks,  making  them  pass  alternately 
through  the  first  and  the  second  tube,  and  proceeded  to  record  his 
impression  whether  the  intensity  of  the  shock  through  the  second 
tube  was  greater  or  less  than  that  of  the  shock  through  the  first, 
and  concluded  that  the  tube  which  gave  the  greater  shock  had 
the  smaller  resistance. 

He  then  adjusted  the  wire  in  one  of  the  tubes  so  as  to  make 
the  resistance  more  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  other,  and  repeated 
the  experiment,  always  recording  his  impression  of  the  result,  till 
he  found  that  one  adjustment  made  the  shock  of  the  second  tube 
sensibly  greater  than  that  of  the  first,  and  that  another  adjustment 
made  it  sensibly  less. 

From  the  result  of  the  whole  series  of  experiments  he  judged 
what  adjustment  would  make  the  two  shocks  exactly  equal. 

Instead  of  using  six  jars  only,  he  seems  latterly  to  have  used 
the  whole  battery,  electrifying  one  row  to  a  given  degree  and  then 
communicating  this  charge  to  the  whole  battery,  and  taking  the 
discharge  of  one  row  at  a  time  through  the  tubes  alternately.  He 
seems  to  have  found  some  advantage  in  thus  using  a  discharge  of 
greater  quantity  and  smaller  electromotive  force. 

The  accuracy  which  Cavendish  attained  in  the  discrimination 
of  the  intensity  of  shocks  is  truly  marvellous,  whether  we  judge  by 
the  consistency  of  his  results  with  each  other,  or  whether  we  com- 
pare them  with  the  latest  results  obtained  with  the  aid  of  the 
galvanometer,  and  with  all  the  precautions  which  experience 
has  shown  to  be  necessary  in  measuring  the  resistance  of  electro- 
lytes. 

One  of  the  most  important  investigations  which   Cavendish 
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made  in  ibis  way  was  to  find,  as  he  expressed  it,  ''what  power  of 
the  velocity  the  resistance  is  proportional  to  *." 

Cavendish  means  by  "resistance"  the  whole  force  which  resists 
the  current,  and  by  "  velocity"  the  strength  of  the  current  through 
unit  of  area  of  the  section  of  the  conductor. 

(In  modem  language  the  word  resistance  is  used  in  a  different 
sense,  and  is  measured  by  the  force  which  resists  a  current  of  unit 
iBtrcDgth.) 

By  four  different  series  of  experiments  on  the  same  solution  Id 
wide  and  in  narrow  tubes,  Cavendish  found  that  the  resistance  (in 
his  sense)  varied  as  the 

108,  103,  0-976,  and  100 
power  of  the  velocity. 

This  is  the  same  as  saying  that  the  resistance  (in  the  modern 
sense)  varies  as  the 

008,  003,    -0024 

power  of  the  strength  of  the  current  in  the  first  three  sets  of  ex- 
periments, and  in  the  fourth  set  that  it  does  not  vary  at  alL 

This  result,  obtained  by  Cavendish  in  January,  1781,  is  an 
anticipation  of  the  law  of  electric  resistance  discovered  independ- 
ently by  Ohm  and  published  by  him  in  1827.  It  was  not  till  long 
after  the  latter  date  that  the  importance  of  Ohm's  law  was  fully 
appreciated,  and  that  the  measurement  of  electric  resistance  be- 
came a  recognised  branch  of  research.  The  exactness  of  the  pro- 
portionality between  the  electromotive  force  and  the  current  in 
the  same  conductor  seems,  however,  to  have  been  admitted,  rather 
because  nothing  else  could  account  for  the  consistency  of  the 
measurements  of  resistance  obtained  by  different  methods,  than 
on  the  evidence  of  any  direct  experiments. 

Some  doubts,  however,  having  been  suggested  with  respect  to 
the  mathematical  accuracy  of  Ohm's  law,  the  subject  was  taken 
up  by  the  British  Association  in  1874,  and  the  experiments  of 
Professor  Chrystal,  by  which  the  exactness  of  the  law,  as  it  relates 
to  metallic  conductors,  was  tested  by  currents  of  every  degree  of 

•  Arts.  674,  576,  629,  6S6. 
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intensity,  are  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  British  Association 
for  1876. 

The  laws  of  the  strength  of  currents  in  multiple  and  divided 
circuits  are  accurately  stated  by  Cavendish  in  Arts.  417,  597,  598. 

Cavendish  applied  the  same  method  of  experiment  to  compare 
the  resistance  of  the  same  liquid  at  different  temperatures*,  and  he 
found  that  "salt  in  69  [of  water]  conducts  1*97  times  better  in 
heat  of  105  than  in  that  of  58J."  He  also  found  that  "the  pro- 
portion of  the  resistance  of  saturated  solution  and  salt  in  999  to 
each  other  seems  not  much  altered  by  varying  heat  from  50 
to  95." 

Kohlrausch,  who  has  made  a  most  extensive  series  of  experi- 
ments on  the  resistance  of  electrolytes,  gives  results  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  ratio  of  the  resistances  of  salt  in  69  at  105®  F. 
and  at  58^®  F.  would  be  1*59.  He  also  finds  that  the  temperature 
coeflScient  for  solutions  of  salt  alters  very  little  with  the  strength. 
See  Note  33. 

Cavendish  also  tested  the  resistance  of  solutions  of  salt  of 
strengths  varying  from  saturation  to  one  in  20000  of  distilled 
water,  and  arrived  at  the  result,  which  Kohlrausch  has  shown  to 
be  nearly  accurate,  that  for  weak  solutions  the  product  of  the 
resistance  into  the  percentage  of  salt  is  nearly  constant. 

Of  all  substances,  that  for  which  different  observers  have  given 
the  most  different  measures  of  resistance  is  pure  water. 

It  has  been  found  indeed  that  the  presence  of  the  minutest 
trace  of  impurity  in  water  diminishes  its  resistance  enormously. 
Thus  Kohlrausch  found  that  it  was  necessary  to  use  water  quite 
freshly  distilled  in  platinum  vessels,  for  if  placed  in  a  glass  vessel 
it  rapidly  diminished  in  resistance  by  dissolving  a  minute  quantity 
of  the  glass,  and  a  few  minutes  exposure  to  the  air  of  the  labora- 
tory, by  impregnating  the  water  with  a  trace  of  tobacco  smoke, 
was  found  sufficient  to  spoil  it  for  a  determination  of  resistance. 
Kohlrausch  indeed  estimates  that  the  electric  conductivity  which 
he  observed  in  the  purest  water  he  could  obtain  might  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  presence  of  no  more  than  one  ten  millionth 
part  of  hydrochloric  acid,  a  quantity  which  no  chemical  analysis 

•  Art.  691. 
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could  detect.    Hence  the  hypothesis  that  water  is  a  non-conduc- 
tor of  electricity,  if  not  true,  cannot  be  disproved. 

Some  of  these  remarkable  properties  of  water  were  detected 
by  Cavendish.  He  found  that  the  resistance  of  pump  water  was 
4^  times  less  than  that  of  rain  water,  and  that  of  rain  water  was 
2*4  times  less  than  that  of  distilled  water*. 

In  January  1777,  he  found  that  salt  in  2999  conducted  about 
70  or  90  times  better  than  some  water  distilled  in  the  preceding 
summer  but  only  about  25  or  50  times  better  than  the  distilled 
water  used  in  the  year  1776  "|",  and  that  the  conductivity  of  distilled 
water  increased  by  standing  two  or  three  hours  in  a  glass  tube}. 

He  also  found  that  in  order  to  make  the  conducting  powers  of 
his  weakest  solutions  of  salt  agree  with  the  hypothesis  that  they 
are  as  the  quantity  of  salt  in  them,  it  would  be  necessary  only  to 
suppose  that  his  distilled  water  contained  one  part  of  salt  in 
120000§. 

It  was  found  that  distilled  water  impregnated  with  fixed  air 
from  oil  of  vitriol  and  marble  conducted  2^  times  better  than  the 
same  water  deprived  of  its  air  by  boiling  ||,  and  that  the  presence 
of  absorbed  air  in  a  weak  solution  of  salt  seemed  to  increase  its 
conductivity  IT. 

In  order  to  find  whether  electricity  is  resisted  in  passing  out  of 
one  medium  into  another  in  perfect  contact  with  it,  Cavendish 
prepared  a  tube  containing  8  columns  of  saturated  solution  of  sea 
salt  enclosed  between  columns  of  mercury.  He  found  that  the 
shock  was  diminished  in  passing  through  a  mixed  column  in 
which  the  length  of  salt  water  was  21*8  inches  as  much  as  in 
passing  through  a  single  column  of  the  same  size  whose  length 
was  22*94  inches**. 

The  difference  would  have  been  far  greater  if  the  comparison 
had  been  made  with  an  ordinary  galvanometer  and  continued 
currents  which  rapidly  produce  polarization,  but  with  the  small 
quantities  of  electricity  which  Cavendish  used,  the  effect  of  polari- 
zation would  hardly  be  sensible. 

•  Art.  625.  t  Art.  690.  t  Art.  621. 

§  Art.  630.  II  Arts.  625,  693.  IF  Art.  692.  **  Art.  578. 
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He  also  made  a  compound  conductor  consisting  of  40  bits  of 
tin  soldered  together.  The  shock  through  this  appeared  to  be  of 
the  same  strength  as  through  a  single  piece  of  the  same  size. 
This  experiment  however  is  not  of  much  value,  as  the  resistance 
of  the  conductor  was  far  too  small  compared  with  that  of  Caven- 
dish's body  to  give  good  results*. 

We  now  come  to  a  very  remarkable  set  of  experiments  which 
Cavendish  made  on  a  series  of  salts  and  acids  in  order  to  deter- 
mine their  relative  electric  resistance.  They  are  recorded  in  Arts. 
626,  627  and  694,  and  are  dated  Jan.  13  and  15,  1777. 

The  strength  of  the  different  solutions  was  such,  as  Cavendish 
tells  us,  "that  the  quantity  of  acid  in  each  should  be  equivalent  to 
that  in  a  solution  of  salt  in  29  of  water." 

The  total  weight  of  each  solution  was  3  pounds  10  ounces  and 
12  pennyweights,  or  1116  pennyweights  Troy.  The  quantity  of 
each  substance  when  reduced  to  pennyweights  is  in  every  case 
very  nearly  the  equivalent  weight  of  that  substance  in  the  system 
adopted  at  present,  in  which  the  equivalent  weight  of  hydrogen  is 
taken  as  unity  "|". 

Now  these  experiments  were  made  in  1777,  and  it  is  diflScult 
to  see  from  what  source,  other  than  determinations  of  his  own, 
he  could  have  derived  these  numbers.  WenzeFs  Lehre  von  den 
Verwandschafien  was  published  in  1777.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  consult  the  work  itself,  but  from  the  account  of  it  given  in 
Kopp's  Geschichte  der  Chemie,  the  equivalent  numbers  seem  to 
have  been  larger  than  those  used  by  Cavendish.  Richter's 
Anfangsgrilnde  der  Stochyortietrie  was  not  published  till  1792. 

It  is  di£5cult  to  account  for  the  agreement  not  only  of  the 
ratios  but  of  the  absolute  numbers  given  by  Cavendish  with  those 
of  the  modem  system,  in  which  the  equivalent  weight  of  hydrogen 
is  taken  as  unity.     I  can  only  conjecture  from  several  parts  of  his 


*  Art.  579.  The  resistance  of  a  man's  body,  from  one  hand  to  the  other,  varies 
from  about  1000  ohms  when  the  hands  are  weU  wetted  with  salt  water,  to  about 
12000  when  the  hands  are  dry.  When  the  outer  skin  is  removed  by  a  blister,  the 
resistance  is  very  much  diminished.  The  resistance  of  the  compound  conductor  was 
probably  a  fraction  of  an  ohm.     See  Note  31. 

t  See  Note  84. 
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paper  on  Factitious  Airs  (Phil,  Trans.  1766),  that  Cavendish  was 
accustomed  to  compare  the  quantity  of  fixed  air  from  different 
carbonates  with  that  from  1000  grains  of  marble.  Now  the 
modem  equivalent  weight  of  marble  is  100,  so  that  if  Cavendish 
took  100  pennyweights  as  the  equivalent  weight  of  marble,  the 
equivalents  of  other  substances  would  be  as  he  has  given  them. 
This  I  think  is  more  likely  than  that  he  should  have  selected 
inflammable  air  as  his  standard  substance  at  a  time  when  even  his 
own  experiments  left  it  doubtful  whether  inflammable  air  was 
always  of  the  same  kind. 

In  his  journal,  Cavendish  writes  down  these  equivalent  weights 
just  as  a  modem  chemist  might  do,  without  a  hint  that  a  list  of 
these  numbers  was  not  at  that  time  one  of  the  things  which  every 
student  of  chemistry  ought  to  know  by  heart.  It  is  only  by  com- 
paring the  date  of  these  researches  with  the  dates  of  the  principal 
discoveries  in  chemistry,  that  we  become  aware,  that  in  the  inci- 
dental mention  of  these  numbers  we  have  the  sole  record  of  one 
of  those  secret  and  solitary  researches,  the  value  of  which  to 
other  men  of  science  Cavendish  does  not  seem  to  have  taken 
into  account,  after  he  had  satisfied  his  own  mind  as  to  the  facts. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  thanks  to  the  many 
friends  who  have  given  me  assistance  in  preparing  this  edition, 
and  in  particular  to  Mr  C.  Tomlinson,  who  gave  me  valuable 
information  about  the  manuscripts;  to  Mrs  Sime,  who  lent  me 
a  manuscript  book  of  letters,  &c.,  relating  to  Cavendish,  collected 
by  her  brother,  the  late  Dr  George  Wilson ;  to  Mr  W.  Gamett,  of 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  who  copied  out  Arts.  236 — 294;  and 
Mr  W.  N.  Shaw,  of  Emmanuel  College,  who  took  the  photographs 
from  which  the  facsimile  figures  were  executed;  to  Mr  H.  B. 
Wheatley,  who  famished  me  with  information  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  Royal  Society;  to  Prof.  Dewar,  Mr  P.  T.  Main, 
Mr  G.  F.  Rodwell,  and  Dr  E.  J.  Mills,  who  gave  me  information 
on  chemical  subjects ;  and  Mr  Dew  Smith  and  Mr  F.  M.  Balfour, 
of  Trinity  College,  and  Prof.  Ernst  von  Fleischl,  of  Vienna,  who 
gave  me  information  about  electrical  fislies,  and  the  physiological 
effect  of  electricity. 
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P.  S.  14th  June,  1879. 

Just  before  sending  this  sheet  to  press  I  have  received 
from  Mr  Robert  H.  Scott,  F.RS.,  a  small  packet  marked 
"  Cavendish  Papers,"  which  had  been  sent  to  the  Meteorological 
Office  by  Sir  Edward  Sabine. 

These  papers  relate  entirely  to  magnetism,  and  do  not  fall 
within  the  scope  of  this  volume,  though  they  may  supply 
important  materials  for  the  magnetic  history  of  the  earth,  and 
are  in  all  respects  excellent  specimens  of  Cavendish's  scientific 
procedure. 

I  shall  therefore  only  mention  a  few  particulars  in  which  these 
papers  throw  some  additional  light  on  Cavendish's  life  and 
work. 

The  descriptions  of  Cavendish  by  Cuvier,  Young,  Thomson 
and  Wilson  agree  in  representing  him  as  living  in  London,  and 
regularly  attending  the  meetings  of  tHe  Royal  Society,  but  in 
other  respects  leading  an  isolated  life,  very  much  detached 
from  the  interests,  whether  social  or  scientific,  of  other  men. 

It  has  also  been  hinted  that  Lord  Charles  Cavendish,  who,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  was  himself  addicted  to  scientific  pursuits, 
did  not  entirely  approve  of  his  son's  devotion  to  science,  or  at  least, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  restricted  him  in  the  means  of  carrying  on 
his  work. 

In  these  manuscripts,  however,  we  have  the  details  of  a 
laborious  series  of  observations  undertaken  to  determine  the  errors 
of  the  variation  compass  and  the  dipping  needle  belonging  to 
the  Royal  Society,  and  on  Sept.  16, 1773,  we  find  "  Observations 
of  needle  in  Garden  by  Father  and  Self,"  and  a  "  Comparison  of 
Society's  compass  in  house  and  in  soc[iety's]  garden  with  Father's 
compass  in  room." 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  Lord  Charles  Cavendish  not  only 
placed  his  instruments  at  his  son's  disposal,  but  made  observations 
of  the  compass  in  concert  with  him,  and  that  these  observations 
were  undertaken  in  order  to  make  the  instruments  belonging  to 
the  Royal  Society  more  available  for  accurate  measurements. 
In  the  same  Journal  there  are  also  "  Measures  taken  for  setting 
Dr  Knight's  magnets  so  that  their  poles  shall  be  equidistant  from 
varpation]  comp[as8]  and  dipppng]  need[le]  in  1775."  The  results 
of  this  enquiry  are  briefly  stated  by  Cavendish  in  his  paper  on  the 
Instruments  belonging  to  the  Royal  Society  in  the  "  Philosophical 
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Transactions  "  for  1776.    In  the  same  volume  there  is  an  account 
of  Dr  Knight's  great  Magazines  of  magnets  by  Dr  Fothergill. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  MS.  is  taken  up  with  "  Direc- 
tions for  using  the  Dipping  Needle/*  written  out  at  greater 
or  less  length  (probably  according  to  the  scientific  capacity  of  the 
recipient)  "for  Captain  Pickersgill,"  "for  Captain  Bayley,"  "for 
Dalrymple"  [Hydrographer  to  the  Honourable  East  India  Com- 
pany] &c. 

There  is  also  a  treatise  of  26  pages  *'  On  the  different  forms  of 
construction  of  dipping  needles.'* 

Besides  this,  there  is  a  series  of  observations  of  the  magnetic 
variation  and  also  of  the  dip,  at  various  times,  from  1773  to 
August  1809  (Cavendish  died  Feb.  24, 1810). 

These  observations  were  made  for  the  most  part  only  in  the 
summer  months,  but  during  that  time  were  carried  on  with  the 
greatest  regularity,  and  results  for  each  year  calculated  from 
them. 

We  also  find  the  record  of  "Trials  of  Nairne's  needle  in 
different  parts  of  England  in  August,  1778." 

It  was  tried  "  in  Garden,  Aug.  8.  In  Garden  of  Observatory 
at  Oxford,  Aug.  14.  At  Birmingham,  in  Bowling-green,  Aug.  15, 
At  Towcester,  in  Garden,  Aug.  17.  At  St  Ives,  in  Garden,  Aug. 
18.  At  Ely,  in  Garden,  Aug.  18.  At  London,  Aug.  19  and  22." 
From  these  trials  he  finds  that  "  Lines  of  equal  dip  should  seem 
to  run  about  44^  to  south  of  west,  and  dip  should  increase  about 
42'  by  going  1'  to  N.W." 

There  is  a  long  and  valuable  series  of  experiments  on  the 
magnetic  properties  of  forged  iron,  blistered  steel,  and  cast  iron. 
"  Some  bars  were  got  from  Elwell  31  f  inch  long,  2*1  broad,  and 
about  *5  thick.  On  May  29,  1776,  one  of  each  was  made  mag- 
netical,  the  marked  end  being  the  south  pole.  In  trying  the 
experiment  the  bars  were  placed  perpendicularly  against  a  wall 
25  inches  distant  from  the  center  of  the  needle,  91^^  to  west 
of  usual  magnetic  north,  either  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  bar 
being  always  on  a  level  with  the  needle.  They  were  kept  con- 
stantly with  the  marked  end  upwards  till  after  the  observations  of 
June  30,  after  which  they  were  kept  with  the  marked  end  down- 
wards." 

Cavendish  determines  in  every  case  the  "fixed  magnetism" 
and  the  "  moveable  magnetism  "  of  the  bar,  and  also  its  magnetism 
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when  ''struck  100  times  on  an  anvil,  falling  1*6  inches  by  its 
weight,  and  tried  immediately  after." 

There  are  also  23  pages  of  experiments  on  the  e£Pect  of  heat 
on  magnets,  and  a  mathematical  investigation  of  the  bending  of 
the  dipping-needle  by  its  own  weight  as  affecting  the  determination 
of  the  dip,  together  with  measurements  of  the  elasticity  of  steel 
and  of  glass. 
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AN  ATTEMPT  TO  EXPLAIN  SOME  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 
PH/RNOMENA  OF  ELECTRICITY,  BY  MEANS  OF  AN 
ELASTIC  FLUID. 


1]  Since  I  first  wrote  the  following  paper,  I  find  that  this  way 
of  accounting  for  the  phsenomena  of  electricity  is  not  new.  Spinas, 
in  his  Tentamen  Theorice  Electricitatis  et  Magnetismi*,  has  made 
use  of  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  hypothesis  that  I  have ;  and 
the  conclusions  he  draws  firom  it  agree  nearly  with  mine,  as  far  as 
he  goe&  However,  as  I  have  carried  the  theory  much  farther  than 
he  has  done,  and  have  considered  the  subject  in  a  di£Perent,  and,  I 
flatter  myself  in  a  more  accurate  manner,  I  hope  the  Society  will 
not  think  this  paper  unworthy  of  their  acceptance, 

2]  The  method  I  propose  to  follow  is,  first,  to  lay  down  the 
hypothesis ;  next,  to  examine  by  strict  mathematical  reasoning,  or  at 
least,  as  strict  reasoning  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  admit  of, 
what  consequences  will  flow  from  thence ;  and  lastly,  to  examine 
how  far  these  consequences  agree  with  sudi  experiments  as  have 
yet  been  made  on  this  subject.  In  a  future  paper,  I  intend  to  give 
the  result  of  some  experiments  I  am  making,  with  intent  to  ex- 
amine still  further  the  truth  of  this  hypothesis,  and  to  find  out  the 
law  of  the  electric  attraction  and  repulsion. 

Hypothesis, 

3]  There  is  a  substance,  which  I  call  the  electric  fluid,  the 
particles  of  which  repel  each  other  and  attract  the  particles  of 
all  other  matter  with  a  force  inversely  as  some  less  power  of  the 
distance  than  the  cube :  the  particles  of  all  other  matter  also,  repel 
each  other,  and  attract  those  of  the  electric  flidd,  with  a  force 

♦  [Petropoli,  1769.] 
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varying  according  to  the  same  power  of  the  distances.  Or,  to 
express  it  more  concisely,  if  you  look  upon  the  electric  fluid 
as  matter  of  a  contrary  kind  to  other  matter,  the  particles 
of  all  matter,  both  those  of  the  electric  fluid  and  of  other  matter, 
repel  particles  of  the  same  kind,  and  attract  those  of  a  contrary 
kind,  with  a  force  inversely  as  some  less  power  of  the  distance  than 
the  cube. 

4]  For  the  future,  I  would  be  imderstood  never  to  compre- 
hend the  electric  fluid  under  the  word  matter,  but  only  some  other 
sort  of  matter, 

5]  It  is  indiflferent  whether  you  suppose  all  sorts  of  matter 
to  be  indued  in  an  equal  degree  with  the  foregoing  attraction  and 
repulsion,  or  whether  you  suppose  some  sorts  to  be  indued  with  it 
in  a  greater  degree  than  others ;  but  it  is  likely  that  the  electric 
fluid  is  indued  with  this  proi)erty  in  a  much  greater  degree  than 
other  matter ;  for  in  all  probability  the  weight  of  the  electric  fluid 
in  any  body  bears  but  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  weight  of 
the  matter ;  but  yet  the  force  with  which  the  electric  fluid  therein 
attracts  any  particle  of  matter  must  be  equal  to  the  force  with 
which  the  matter  therein  repels  that  particle ;  otherwise  the  body 
would  appear  electrical,  as  will  be  shewn  hereafter. 

To  explain  this  hypothesis  more  fiilly,  suppose  that  1  grain  of 
electric  fluid  attracts  a  particle  of  matter,  at  a  given  distance,  with 
as  much  force  as  n  grains  of  any  matter,  lead  for  instance,  repel  it : 
then  will  1  grain  of  electric  fluid  repel  a  particle  of  electric  fluid 
with  as  much  force  as  n  grains  of  lead  attract  it ;  and  1  grain  of 
electric  fluid  will  -repel  1  grain  of  electric  fluid  with  as  much  force 
as  n  grains  of  lead  repel  n  grains  of  lead  *. 

6]  All  bodies  in  their  natural  state  with  regard  to  electricity, 
contain  such  a  quantity  of  electric  fluid  interspersed  between  their 
particles,  that  the  attraction  of  the  electric  fluid  in  any  small  part 
of  the  body  on  a  given  particle  of  matter  shall  be  equal  to  the 
repulsion  of  the  matter  in  the  same  small  part  on  the  same -particle. 
A  body  in  this  state  I  call  saturated  with  electric  fluid :  if  the  body 
contains  more  than  this  quantity  of  electric  fluid,  I  call  it  over- 
charged :  if  less,  I  call  it  undercharged.  This  is  the  hypothesis ; 
I  now  proceed  to  examine  the  consequences  which  will  flow  from  it. 

•  [Note  1.] 


11]  DIFFEBENT  LA.WS  OF  REPULSION. 

7]  Lemma  I.  Let  ^-4^  (Fig.  1)  represent 
a  cone  continued  infinitely;  let  ^  be  the 
vertex,  and  Bb  and  Dd  planes  parallel  to 
the  base;  and  let  the  cone  be  filled  with 
uniform  matter,  whose  particles  repel  each 
other  with  a  force  inversely  as  the  n  power  of  the  distance.  If  n 
is  greater  than  3,  the  force  with  which  a  particle  at  il  is  repelled 

by  EBbe  or  all  that  part  of  the  cone  beyond  £6  is  as  -jDii^' 

For  supposing  AB  to  flow,  the  fluxion  of  EBbe  is  proportional 

to  —  AB  xAB*,  and  the  fluxion  of  its  repulsion  on  A  is  propor- 

—  AS  I 

tional  to  -j-jh^  ',  the  fluent  of  which  is  /    _  o\  j  ly-s  r  which  when 

AB  is  infinite  is  equal  to  nothing ;  consequently  the  repulsion  of 
EBbe  is  proportional  to  ^ >    .  p,^  or  to 


(n-3)^5^      ^^£""'" 

8]     Cob.    K  AB  is  infinitely  small,    .  ^_g  is  infinitely  great ; 

therefore  the  repulsion  of  that  part  of  the  cone  between  A  and  Bb, 
on  A,  is  infinitely  greater  than  the  repulsion  of  all  that  beyond  it. 

9]  Lemma  II.  By  the  same  method  of  reasoning  it  appears, 
that  if  n  is  equal  to  3,  the  repulsion  of  the  matter  between  Bb  and 

AD 

Dd  on  a  particle  at  A,  is  proportional  to  the  logarithm  of  -j^ ; 

consequently,  the  repulsion  of  that  part  is  infinitely  small  in 
respect  of  that  between  A  and  Bb,  and  also  infinitely  small  in 
respect  of  that  beyond  Dd. 

10]  Lemma  IIL  In  like  manner,  if  n  is  less  than  3,  the 
repulsion  of  the  part  between  A  and  Bb  on  A  is  proportional  to 
Aff^ :  consequently  the  repulsion  of  the  matter  between  A  and 
Bb  on  A,  is  infinitely  small  in  respect  of  that  beyond  it. 

11]  Cob.  It  is  easy  to  see  firom  these  three  lemmata,  that,  if 
the  electric  attraction  and  repulsion  had  been  supposed  to  be 
inversely  as  some  higher  power  of  the  distance  than  the  cube ;  a 
particle  could  not  have  been  sensibly  affected  by  the  repulsion  of 
any  fluid,  except  what  was  placed  close  to  it.  If  the  repulsion  was 
inversely  as  the  cube  of  the  distance,  a  particle  could  not  be 
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sensibly  affected  by  the  repulsion  of  any  finite  quantity  of  fluid, 
except  what  was  close  to  it.  But  as  the  repulsion  is  supposed  to 
be  inversely  as  some  power  of  the  distance  less  than  the  cube,  a 
particle  may  be  sensibly  affected  by  the  repulsion  of  a  finite  quan- 
tity of  fluid,  placed  at  any  finite  distance  firom  it. 

12]  Def.  If  the  electric  fluid  in  any  body  is  by  any  means 
confined  in  such  manner  that  it  cannot  move  from  one  part  of  the 
body  to  the  other,  I  call  it  immoveable:  if  it  is  able  to  move 
readily  fix)m  one  part  to  another,  I  call  it  moveable. 

13]  Prop.  I.  A  body  overcharged  with  electric  fluid  attracts 
or  repels  a  particle  of  matter  or  fluid,  and  is  attracted  or  repelled 
by  it,  with  exactly  the  same  force  as  it  would,  if  the  matter  in  it, 
together  with  so  much  of  the  fluid  as  is  sufficient  to  saturate  it, 
was  taken  away,  or  as  if  the  body  consisted  only  of  the  redundant 
fluid  in  it.  In  like  manner  an  undercharged  body  attracts  or 
repels  with  the  same  force,  as  if  it  consisted  only  of  the  redundant 
matter ;  the  electric  fluid,  together  with  so  much  of  the  matter  as 
is  sufficient  to  saturate  it,  being  taken  away. 

This  is  evident  from  the  definition  of  saturation. 

14]  Prop.. II.  Two  over  or  undercharged  bodies  attract  or 
repel  each  other  with  just  the  same  force  that  they  would,  if  each 
body  consisted  only  of  the  redundant  fluid  in  it,  if  overcharged,  or 
of  the  redundant  matter  in  it,  if  undercharged. 

For,  let  the  two  bodies  be  called  A  and  B ;  by  the  last  proposi- 
tion the  redundant  substance  in  B  impels  each  particle  of  fluid  and 
matter  in  A,  and  consequently  impels  the  whole  body  -4,  with 
the  same  force  that  the  whole  body  B  impels  it :  for  the  same 
reason  the  redundant  substance  in  A  impels  the  redundant  sub- 
stance in  B,  with  the  same  force  that  the  whole  body  A  impels 
it.  It  is  shewn  therefore,  that  the  whole  body  B  impels  the 
whole  body  A,  with  the  same  force  that  the  redundant  substance 
m  B  impels  the  whole  body  A,  or  with  which  the  whole  body  A 
imspeis.  the  redundant  substance  in  B;  and  that  the  whole  body  A 
impels  the  redundant  substance  in  B,  with  the  same  force  that 
the  redundant  substance  in  A  impels  the  redundant  substance 
in  B;  therefore  the  whole  body  B  impels  the  whole  body  A,  with 
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the  same  force  with  which  the  redundant  substance  in  A  impels 
the  redundant  substance  in  B,  or  with  which  the  redundant  sub- 
stance in  B  impels  the  redundant  substance  in  A, 

15]  Cor.  Let  the  matter  in  all  the  rest  of  space,  except  in 
two  given  bodies,  be  saturated  with  immoveable  fluid ;  and  let  the 
fluid  in  those  two  bodies  be  also  immoveable.  Then,  if  one  of  the 
bodies  is  saturated,  and  the  other  either  over  or  undercharged,  they 
will  not  at  all  attract  or  repel  each  other. 

If  the  bodies  are  both  overcharged,  they  will  repel  each  other. 

If  they  are  both  undercharged,  they  will  also  repel  each  other. 

If  one  is  overcharged  and  the  other  undercharged,  they  will 
attract  each  other. 

N.B.  In  this  corollary,  when  I  call  a  body  overcharged,  I  would 
be  understood  to  mean,  that  it  is  overcharged  in  all  parts,  or  at 
least  nowhere  undercharged :  in  like  manner,  when  I  call  it  under- 
charged, I  mean  that  it  is  undercharged  in  all  parts,  or  at  least 
nowhere  overcharged. 

16]  Prop.  III.  If  all  the  bodies  in  the  universe  are  saturated 
with  electric  fluid,  it  is  plain  that  no  part  of  the  fluid  can  have 
any  tendency  to  move. 

17]  Prop.  IV.  If  the  quantity  of  electric  fluid  in  the  universe 
is  exactly  sufficient  to  saturate  the  matter  therein,  but  unequally 
dispersed,  so  that  some  bodies  are  overcharged  and  others  under- 
chsurged ;  then,  if  the  electric  fluid  is  not  confined,  it  will  imme- 
diately move  till  all  the  bodies  in  the  universe  are  saturated. 

For  supposing  that  any  body  is  overcharged,  and  the  bodies 
near  it  are  not,  a  particle  at  the  sur&ce  of  that  body  will  be  re- 
pelled firom  it  by  the  redundant  fluid  within ;  consequently  some 
fluid  will  run  out  of  that  body ;  but  if  the  body  is  undercharged, 
a  particle  at  its  surface  will  be  attracted  towards  the  body  by  the 
redundant  matter  within,  so  that  some  fluid  will  run  into  the  body. 

N.B.  In  Prob.  IV.  Case  3,  there  will  be  shewn  an  exception 
to  this  proposition ;  there  may  perhaps  be  some  other  exceptions 
to  it :  but  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  what  this  proposition 
must  hold  good  in  general. 
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Fig.  2. 


18]  Lemma  IV.  Let  BDE,  bde,  and  fiSe  (Fig.  2)  be  concen- 
trie  spherical  surfaces,  whose  center  is  C :  if 
the  space*  Bb  is  filled  with  uniform  matter, 
whose  particles  repel  with  a  force  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance,  a  particle  placed 
anywhere  within  the  space  Cb,  as  at  P,  will 
be  repelled  with  as  much  force  in  one  direc- 
tion as  another,  or  it  wiU  not  be  impelled 
in  any  direction.  This  is  demonstrated  in 
Newton,  Princip.  Lib.  L  Prop.  70,  It  fol- 
lows also  from  his  demonstration,  that  if  the 
repulsion  is  inversely  as  some  higher  power  of  the  distance  than 
the  square,  the  particle  P  will  be  impelled  towards  the  center; 
and  if  the  repulsion  is  inversely  as  some  lower  power  than  the 
square,  it  will  be  impelled  from,  the  center.. 

19]  Lemma  V.  If  the  repulsion  is  inversely  as  the  square  of 
the  distance,  a  particle  placed  anywhere  without  the  sphere  BDE, 
is  repelled  by  that  sphere,  and  also  by  the  space  Bb,  with  the 
same  force  that  it  would  if  all  the  matter  therein  was  collected 
in  the  center  of  the  sphere ;  provided  the  density  of  the  matter 
therein  is  everywhere  the  same  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
center.  This  is  easily  deduced  from  Prop.  71,  of  the  same  book, 
and  has  been  demonstrated  by  other  authors. 

20]  Prop.  Y.  ITroblem  1.  Let  the  sphere  BDE  be  filled 
with  uniform  solid  matter,  overcharged  with  electric  fluid  :  let  the 
fluid  therein  be  moveable,  but  unable  to  escape  from  it :  let  the 
fluid  in  the  rest  of  infinite  space  be  moveable,  and  suflScient  to 
saturate  the  matter  therein ;  and  let  the  matter  in  the  whole  of 
infinite  space,  or  at  least  in  the  space  B/3,  whose  dimensions  will 
be  given  below,  be  uniform  and  solid ;  and  let  the  law  of  the  elec- 
tric attraction  and  repulsion  be  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance :  it  is  required  to  determine  in  what  manner  the  fluid  will  be 
disposed  both  within  and  without  the  globe. 

Take  the  space  Bb  such,  that  the  interstices  between  the  par- 
ticles of  matter  therein  shall  be  just  suflScient  to  hold  a  quantity 
of  electric  fluid,  whose  particles  are  pressed  close  together,  so  as  to 

*  By  the  space  Bb  or  Bfi,  I  mean  the  space  comprehended  between  the  spherical 
surfaces  BDE  and  bd€t  or  between  BDE  and  /Sde :  bj  the  space  Cb  or  C/9, 1  mean 
the  spheres  bde  or  pd€. 
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touch  each  other,  equal  to  the  whole  redundant  fluid  in  the  globe, 
besides  the  quantity  requisite  to  saturate  the  matter  in  Bb ;  and 
take  the  space  Bfi  such,  that  the  matter  therein  shall  be  just  able 
to  saturate  the  redundant  fluid  in  the  globe  :  then,  in  all  parts  of 
the  space  Bb,  the  fluid  will  be  pressed  close  together,  so  that  its 
particles  shall  touch  each  other;  the  space  Bfi  will  be  intirely 
deprived  of  fluid ;  and  in  the  space  (76,  and  all  the  rest  of  infinite 
space,  the  matter  will  be  exactly  saturated. 

For,  if  the  fluid  is  disposed  in  the  above-mentioned  manner, 
a  particle  of  fluid  placed  anywhere  within  the  space  Cb  will  not  be 
impelled  in  any  direction  by  the  fluid  in  Bb,  or  the  matter  in  B/3, 
and  will  therefore  have  no  tendency  to  move :  a  particle  placed 
anywhere  without  the  sphere  l3Bs  will  be  attracted  with  just  as 
much  force  by  the  matter  in  Bff,  as  it  is  repelled  by  the  redundant 
fluid  in  Bb,  and  will  therefore  have  no  tendency  to  move :  a  par- 
ticle placed  anywhere  within  the  space  Bb,  will  indeed  be  repelled 
towards  the  surface,  by  all  the  redundant  fluid  in  that  space  which 
is  placed  nearer  the  center  than  itself;  but  as  the  fluid  in  that 
space  is  already  pressed  as  close  together  as  possible,  it  will  not 
have  any  tendency  to  move ;  and  in  the  space  Bj3  there  is  no  fluid 
to  move,  so  that  no  part  of  the  fluid  can  have  any  tendency  to 
move. 

Moreover,  it  seems  impossible  for  the  fluid  to  be  at  rest,  if  it  is 
disposed  in  any  other  form ;  for  if  the  density  of  the  fluid  is  not 
everywhere  the  same  at  the  same  distance  from  the  center,  but  is 
greater  near  6  than  near  d,  a  particle  placed  anywhere  between 
those  two  points  will  move  from  6  towaaxis  d ;  but  if  the  density  is 
everywhere  the  same  at  the  same  distance  from  the  center,  and  the 
fluid  in.  BbiB  not  pressed  close  together,  the  space  Cb  will  be  over- 
charged, and  consequently  a  particle  at  b  will  be  repelled  from  the 
center,  and  cannot  be  at  rest :  in  like  manner,  if  there  is  any  fluid 
in  Bl3,  it  cannot  be  at  rest :  and,  by  the  same  kind  of  reasoning,  it 
might  be  shewn,  that,  if  the  fluid  is  not  spread  uniformly  within 
the  space  Cb,  and  without  the  sphere  fiSe,  it  cannot  be  at  rest. 

21]  Cor.  I.  If  the  globe  BDE  is  undercharged,  everything 
else  being  the  same  as  before,  there  will  be  a  space  Bb,  in  which 
the  matter  will  be  intfrely  deprived  of  fluid,  and  a  spa<:e  Bfi, 
in  which  the  fluid  will  be  pressed  close  together;  the  matter  in  Bb 
being  equal  to  the  whole  redundant  matter  in  the  globe,  and  the 
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redundant  fluid  in  Bfi^  being  just  sufficient  to  saturate  the  mat-r 
ter  in  Bb :  and  in  all  the  rest  of  space  the  matter  will  be  exactly 
saturated.     The  demonstration  is  exactly  similar  to  the  foregoing. 

22]  Cor.  II.  The  fluid  in  the  globe  BDE  will  be  disposed  in 
exactly  the  same  manner,  whether  the  fluid  without  is  immoveable, 
and  disposed  in  such  manner,  that  the  matter  shall  be  everywhere 
saturated,  or  whether  it  is  disposed  as  above  described;  and  the 
fluid  without  the  globe  will  be  disposed  in  just  the  same  manner, 
whether  the  fluid  within  is  disposed  uniformly,  or  whether  it  is 
disposed  as  above  described. 

23]  Prop.  VL  Problem  2.  To  determine  in  what  manner 
the  fluid  will  be  disposed  in  the  globe  BDE,  supposing  everything 
as  in  the  last  problem,  except  that  the  fluid  on  the  outside  of  the 
globe  is  immoveable,  and  disposed  in  such  manner  as  everywhere 
to  saturate  the  matter,  and  that  the  electric  attraction  and  repul- 
sion is  inversely  as  some  other  power  of  the  distance  than  the  square. 

I  am  not  able  to  answer  this  problem  accurately ;  but  I  think 
we  may  be  certain  of  the  following  circumstances. 

24]  Case  1.  Let  the  repulsion  be  inversely  as  some  power 
of  the  distance  between  the  square  and  the  cube,  and  let  the  globe 
be  overcharged. 

It  is  certain  that  the  density  of  the  fluid  will  be  everywhere 
the  same,  at  the  same  distance  from  the  center.  Therefore,  first. 
There  can  be  no  space  as  (76,  within  which  the  matter  will  be 
everywhere  saturated ;  for  a  particle  at  6  is  impelled  towards  the 
center,  by  the  redundant  fluid  in  J56,  and  will  therefore  move 
towards  the  center,  unless  Cb  is  sufficiently  overcharged  to  pre- 
vent it.  Secondly,  The  fluid  close  to  the  surface  of  the  sphere 
will  be  pressed  close  together ;  for  otherwise  a  particle  so  near  to 
it,  that  the  quantity  of  fluid  between  it  and  the  surface  should  be 
very  small,  would  move  towards  it ;  as  the  repulsion  of  the  small 
quantity  of  fluid  between  it  and  the  surface  would  be  unable  to 
balance  the  repulsion  of  the  fluid  on  the  other  sidQ.  Whence,  I 
think,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  density  of  the  fluid  will  increase 
gradually  from  the  center  to  the  surface,  where  the  particles  will 
be  pressed  close  together:  whether  the  matter  exactly  at  the 
center  will  be  overcharged,  or  only  saturated,  I  cannot  tell. 
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25]  Cor.  For  the  same  reason,  if  the  globe  be  undercharged, 
I  think  we  may  conclude,  that  the  density  of  the  fluid  will  di- 
minish gradually  from  the  center  to  the  surfiEkce,  where  the  matter 
will  be  intirely  deprived  of  fluid. 

26]  Case  2,  Let  the  repulsion  be  inversely  as  some  power 
of  the  distance  less  than  the  square;  and  let  the  globe  be  over- 
charged. 

There  will  be  a  space  £b,  in  which  the  particles  of  the  fluid 
will  be  everywhere  pressed  close  together;  and  the  quantity  of 
redundant  fluid  in  that  space  will  be  greater  than  the  quantity  of 
redundant  fluid  in  the  whole  globe  BDE\  so  that  the  space  Cb, 
taken  all  together,  will  be  undercharged :  but  I  cannot  tell  in  what 
manner  the  fluid  will  be  disposed  in  that  space. 

For  it  is  certain,  that  the  density  of  the  fluid  will  be  every- 
where the  same,  at  the  same  distance  from  the  center.  Therefore, 
let  h  be  any  point  where  the  fluid  is  not  pressed  close  together, 
then  will  a  particle  at  &  be  impelled  towards  the  surface,  by  the 
redundant  fluid  in  the  space  Bh\  therefore,  unless  the  space  Ob 
is  undercharged,  the  particle  will  move  towards  the  surface. 

27]  Cor.  For  the  same  reason,  if  the  globe  is  undercharged, 
there  will  be  a  space  -B6,  in  which  the  matter  will  be  intirely  de- 
prived of  fluid,  the  quantity  of  matter  therein  being  more  than  the 
whole  redundant  matter  in  the  globe ;  and,  consequently,  the  space 
Cby  taken  all  together,  will  be  overcharged*. 

28]  Lemma  VI.  Let  the  whole  space  comprehended  between 
two  parallel  planes,  infinitely  extended  each  way,  be  filled  with 
uniform  matter,  the  repulsion  of  whose  particles  is  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance ;  the  plate  of  matter  formed  thereby  will 
repel  a  particle  of  matter  with  exactly  the  same  force,  at  whatever 
distance  frx)m  it  it  be  placed. 

For  suppose  that  there  are  two  such  plates,  of  equal  thickness, 
placed  parallel  to  each  other,  let  A  (Fig.  3)  y\%.  8. 

be  any  point  not  placed  in  or  between  the 
two  plates  :  let  BCD  represent  any  part 
of  the  nearest  plate  :  draw  the  lines  AB, 
AC,  and  AD,  cutting  the  furthest  plate  in 

♦  [Note  2.] 
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b,  c,  and  d;  for  it  is  plain  that  if  they  cut  one  plate,  they  must, 
if  produced,  cut  the  other :  the  triangle  BCD  is  to  the  triangle  bed, 
as  AB^  to  -46';  therefore  a  particle  of  matter  at  A  will  be  repelled 
with  the  same  force  by  the  matter  in  the  triangle  BCD,  as  by  that 
in  bed.  Whence  it  appears,  that  a  particle  at  A  will  be  repelled  with 
as  much  force  by  the  nearest  plate,  as  by  the  more  distant ;  and 
consequently,  will  be  impelled  with  the  same  force  by  either  plate, 
at  whatever  distance  from  it  it  be  placed. 

29]  Cor.  If  the  repulsion  of  the  particles  is  inversely  as  some 
higher  power  of  the  distance  than  the  square,  the  plate  will  repel 
a  particle  with  more  force,  if  its  distance  be  small  than  if  it  be 
great ;  and  if  the  repulsion  is  inversely  as  some  lower  power  than 
the  square,  it  will  repel  a  particle  with  less  force,  if  its  distance  be 
small  than  if  it  be  great 

30]     Prop.  VII.    Pror  3.     In  Fig.  4,  let  the  parallel  lines 
Aa,  Bb,  &c.  represent  parallel  planes 
infinitely  extended  each  way  :  let  the 

spaces*  AD  and  EH  be  filled  with     j  ^       

uniform  solid  matter :  let  the  electric     £  f" 

fluid  in  each  of  those  spaces  be  move- 
able and  unable  to  escape  :  and  let  all  '  iS^ 
the  rest  of  the  matter  in  the  universe      - _fi, . 


be  saturated  with  immoveable  fluid  ;     ^  Y 

and  let  the  electric  attraction  and  re-     j[  — j —  - 

pulsion  be  inversely  as  the  square  of 

the  distance.     It  is  required  to  determine  in  what  manner  the 

fluid  will  be  disposed  in  the  spaces  AD  and  JSH,  according  as 

one  or  both  of  them  are  over  or  undercharged. 

Let  AD  be  that  space  which  contains  the  greatest  quantity  of 
redundant  fluid,  if  both  spaces  are  overcharged,  or  which  contains 
the  least  redundant  matter,  if  both  are  undercharged ;  or,  if  one 
is  overcharged,  and  the  other  undercharged,  let  .4  Z7  be  the 
overcharged  one.  Then,  first.  There  will  be  two  spaces,  AB  and 
Gff,  which  will  either  be  intirely  deprived  of  fluid,  or  in 
which  the  particles  will  be  pressed  close  together;  namely,  if 
the  whole  quantity  of  fluid  in  AD  and  EH  together,  is  less  than 

*  By  the  space  AD  or  AB,  <&o.  I  mean  the  space  oomprehended  between  the 
planes  Aa  and  Dcf,  or  between  Aa  and  Bb, 
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sufficient  to  saturate  the  matter  therein,  they  will  be  intirely  de- 
prived of  fluid ;  the  quantity  of  redundant  matter  in  each  being 
half  the  whole  redundant  matter  in  AD  and  ££r  together :  but  if 
the  fluid  in  AD  and  EH  together  is  more  than  sufficient  to  satu- 
rate the  matter,  the  fluid  in  AB  and  OH  will  be  pressed  close 
together ;  the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in  each  being  half  the 
whole  redundant  fluid  in  both  spaces.  Secondly,  In  the  space  CD 
the  fluid  will  be  pressed  close  together;  the  quantity  of  fluid 
therein  being  such,  as  to  leave  just  enough  fluid  in  BC  to  satu- 
rate the  matter  therein.  Thirdly,  The  space  EF  will  be  intirely 
deprived  of  fluid ;  the  quantity  of  matter  therein  being  such  that 
the  fluid  in  FO  i^hall  be  just  sufficient  to  saturate  the  matter 
therein :  consequently,  the  redundant  fluid  in  CD  will  be  just 
sufficient  to  saturate  the  redundant  matter  in  EF\  for  as  AB  and 
GH  together  contain  the  whole  redundant  fluid  or  matter  in  both 
spaces,  the  spaces  BD  and  EG  together  contain  their  natural 
quantity  of  fluid ;  and  therefore,  as  BG  and  FG  each  contain  their 
natural  quantity  of  fluid,  the  spaces  CD  and  EF  together  contain 
their  natural  quantity  of  fluid.  And  fourthly.  The  spaces  BC  and 
FG  will  be  saturated  in  all  parts. 

For,  first,  If  the  fluid  is  disposed  in  this  manner,  no  particle 
of  it  can  have  any  tendency  to  move :  for  a  particle  placed  any- 
where in  the  spaces  BC  and  FG,  is  attracted  with  just  as  much 
force  by  EF,  as  it  is  repelled  by  CD ;  and  it  is  repelled  or  attracted 
with  just  as  much  force  by  AB,  as  it  is  in  a  contrary  direction 
by  GH,  and,  consequently,  has  no  tendency  to  move.  A  particle 
placed  anywhere  in  the  space  CD,  or  in  the  spaces  AB  and  OH, 
if  they  are  overcharged,  is  indeed  repelled  with  more  force  towards 
the  planes  Dd,  Aa  and  Hh,  than  it  is  in  the  contrary  direction ; 
but  as  the  fluid  in  those  spaces  is  already  as  much  compressed 
as  possible,  the  particle  will  have  no  tendency  to  move. 

Secondly,  It  seems  impossible  that  the  fluid  should  be  at  rest, 
if  it  is  disposed  in  any  other  manner  :  but  as  this  part  of  the 
demonstration  is  exactly  similar  to  the  latter  part  of  that  of 
Problem  the  first,  I  shall  omit  it. 

31]  Cor.  I.  If  the  two  spaces  AD  and  EH  are  both  over- 
charged, the  redundant  fluid  in  CD  is  half  the  difference  of  the 
redundant  fluid  in  those  spaces :  for  half  the  difference  of  the 
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redundant  fluid  in  those  spaces,  added  to  the  quantity  in  ABy 
which  is  half  the  sum,  is  equal  to  the  whole  quantity  in  AD. 
For  a  like  reason,  if  AD  and  EH  are  both  undercharged,  the  re- 
dundant matter  in  EF  is  half  the  difference  of  the  redundant 
matter  in  those  spaces ;  and  if  AD  is  overcharged,  and  EH  under- 
charged, the  redimdant  fluid  in  CD  exceeds  half  the  redundant  fluid 
in  AD,  by  a  quantity  sufficient  to  saturate  half  the  redimdant 
matter  in  EH. 

32]  Cor.  IL  It  was  before  said,  that  the  fluid  in  the  spaces 
AB  and  OH  (when  there  is  any  fluid  in  them)  is  repelled  against 
the  planes  Aa  and  Hh ;  and,  consequently,  would  run  out  through 
those  planes,  if  there  was  any  opening  for  it  to  do  so.  The  force 
with  which  the  fluid  presses  against  the  planes  Aa  and  Hh,  is  that 
with  which  the  redundant  fluid  in  AB  is  repelled  by  that  in  OH\ 
that  is,  with  which  half  the  redundant  fluid  in  both  spaces  is 
repelled  by  an  equal  quantity  of  fluid.  Therefore,  the  pressure 
against  Aa  and  Hh  depends  only  on  the  quantity  of  redundant 
fluid  in  both  spaces  together,  and  not  at  all  on  the  thickness  or 
distance  of  those  spaces,  or  on  the  proportion  in  which  the  fluid 
is  divided  between  the  two  spaces.  If  there  is  no  fluid  in  ^5 
and  OH,  a  particle  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  spaces  AD 
and  EH,  contiguous  to  the  planes  Aa  or  Hh,  is  attracted  towards 
those  planes  by  all  the  matter  in  AB  and  OH,  id  est,  by  all  the 
redimdant  matter  in  both  spaces;  and,  consequently,  endeavours 
to  insinuate  itself  into  the  space  AD  or  EH\  and  the  force  with 
which  it  does  so  depends  only  on  the  quantity  of  redundant 
matter  in  both  spaces  together.  The  fluid  in  CD  also  presses 
against  the  plane  Dd,  and  the  force  with  which  it  does  so  is  that 
with  which  the  redundant  fluid  in  CD  is  attracted  by  the  matter 
mEF. 

33]  Cor.  IIL  If  AD  is  overcharged,  and  EH  undercharged: 
and  the  redundant  fluid  in  AD  is  exactly  sufficient  to  saturate  the 
redundant  matter  in  EH,  all  the  redundant  fluid  in  AD  will  be 
collected  in  the  space  CD,  where  it  will  be  pressed  close  together : 
the  space  EF  will  be  intirely  deprived  of  fluid,  the  quantity  of 
matter  therein  being  just  sufficient  to  saturate  the  redundant  fluid 
in  CD,  and  the  spaces  A  C  and  FH  will  be  everywhere  saturated. 
Moreover,  if  an  opening  is  made  in  the  planes  Aa  or  Hh,  the  fluid 
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within  the  spaces  AD  or  EH  will  have  no  tendency  to  run  out 
thereat,  nor  will  the  fluid  on  the  outside  have  any  tendency  to  run 
in  at  it :  a  particle  of  fluid  too  placed  anywhere  on  the  outside 
of  both  spaces,  as  at  P,  will  not  be  at  all  attracted  or  repelled 
by  those  spaces,  any  more  than  if  they  were  both  saturated ;  but 
a  particle  placed  anywhere  between  those  spaces,  as  at  8^  will  be 
repelled  from  d  towards  e\  and  if  a  communication  was  made 
between  the  two  spaces,  by  the  canal  cfo,  the  fluid  would  run  out 
of  AD  into  EHy  till  they  were  both  saturated 

34]  Prop.  VIIL  Prob.  4.  To  determine  in  what  manner 
the  fluid  will  be  disposed  in  the  space  AD,  supposing  that  all  the 
rest  of  the  universe  is  saturated  with  immoveable  fluid,  and  that 
the  electric  attraction  and  repulsion  is  inversely  as  some  other 
power  of  the  distance  than  the  square. 

I  am  not  able  to  answer  this  Problem  accurately,  except  when 
the  repulsion  is  inversely  as  the  simple  or  some  lower  power  of  the 
distance ;  but  I  think  we  may  be  certain  of  the  following  circum- 
stances. 

'  35]  Case  1.  Let  the  repulsion  be  inversely  as  some  })ower 
of  the  distance  between  the  square  and  the  cube,  and  let  AD  be 
overcharged. 

First,  It  is  certain  that  the  density  of  the  fluid  must  be  every- 
where the  same,  at  the  same  distance  from  the  planes  Aa  and  Dd, 
Secondly,  There  can  be  no  space  as  BC,o(  any  sensible  breadth, 
in  which  the  matter  will  not  be  overcharged.  And  thirdly.  The 
fluid  close  to  the  planes  Aa  and  Dd  will  be  pressed  close  together. 
Whence,  I  think,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  density  of  the  fluid 
will  increase  gradually  from  the  middle  of  the  space  to  the  out- 
side, where  it  will  be  pressed  close  together.  Whether  the  matter 
exactly  in  the  middle  will  be  overcharged,  or  only  saturated,  I 
cannot  tell. 

36]  Case  2.  Let  the  repulsion  be  inversely  as  some  power 
of  the  distance  between  the  square  and  the  simple  power,  and 
let  AD  be  overcharged. 

There  will  be  two  spaces  AB  and  DC,  in  which  the  fluid  will 
be  pressed  close  together,  and  the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in 
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each  of  those  spaces  will  be  more  than  half  the  redundant  fluid 
in  AD ;  so  that  the  space  BO,  taken  all  together,  will  be  under- 
charged ;  but  I  cannot  tell  in  what  maimer  the  fluid  will  be  dis- 
posed in  that  space.  The  demonstrations  of  these  two  cases  are 
exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  two  cases  of  Prob.  2. 

37]  •  Case  3.  If  the  repulsion  is  inversely  as  the  simple  or 
some  lower  power  of  the  distance,  and  AD  is  overcharged,  all  the 
fluid  will  be  collected  in  the  spaces  AB  and  CD,  and  BC  will  be 
intirely  deprived  of  fluid.  If  AD  contains  just  fluid  enough  to 
saturate  it,  and  the  repulsion  is  inversely  as  the  distance,  the  fluid 
will  remain  in  equilibrio,  in  whatever  manner  it  is  disposed ;  pro- 
vided its  density  is  everywhere  the  same  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  planes  Aa  and  Dd :  but  if  the  repulsion  is  inversely  as  some 
less  power  than  the  simple  one,  the  fluid  will  be  in  equilibrio, 
whether  it  is  either  spread  uniformly,  or  whether  it  is  all  collected 
in  that  plane  which  is  in  the  middle  between  Aa  and  Dd,  or 
whether  it  is  all  collected  in  the  spaces  AB  and  CD ;  but  not, 
I  believe,  if  it  is  disposed  in  any  other  manner. 

The  demonstration  depends  upon  this  circumstance;  namely, 
that  if  the  repulsion  is  inversely  as  the  distance,  two  spaces  AB 
and  CD,  repel  a  particle  placed  either  between  them,  or  on  the 
outside  of  them,  with  the  same  force  as  if  all  the  matter  of  those 
spaces  was  collected  in  the  middle  plane  between  them. 

It  is  needless  mentioning  the  three  cases  in  which  AD  is  un- 
dercharged, as  the  reader  will  easily  supply  the  place. 

38]  Though  the  four  foregoing  problems  do  not  immediately 
tend  to  explain  the  phaenomena  of  electricity,  I  chose  to  insert 
them;  partly  because  they  seem  worth  engaging  our  attention 
in  themselves;  and  partly  because  they  serve,  in  some  measure, 
to  confirm  the  truth  of  some  of  the  following  propositions,  in  which 
I  am  obliged  to  make  use  of  a  less  accurate  kind  of  reasoning. 

39]  In  the  following  propositions,  I  shall  always  suppose  the 
bodies  I  speak  of  to  consist  of  solid  matter,  confined  to  the  same 
spot,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  alter  its  shape  or  situation  by  the 
attraction  or  repulsion  of  other  bodies  on  it :  I  shall  also  suppose 
the  electric  fluid  in  these  bodies  to  be  moveable,  but  unable  to 
escape,  unless  when  otherwise  expressed.     As  for  the  matter  in 
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all  the  rest  of  the  universe,  I  shall  suppose  it  to  be  saturated  with 
immoveable  fluid.  I  shall  also  suppose  the  electric  attraction  and 
repulsion  to  be  inversely  as  any  power  of  the  distance  less  than  the 
cube,  except  when  otherwise  expressed. 

40]  By  a  canal,  I  mean  a  slender  thread  of  matter,  of  such 
kind  that  the  electric  fluid  shall  be  able  to  move  readily  along 
it,  but  shall  not  be  able  to  escape  from  it,  except  at  the  ends, 
where  it  communicates  with  other  bodiea  Thus,  when  I  so^y  that 
two  bodies  communicate  with  each  other  by  a  canal,  I  mean  that 
the  fluid  shall  be  able  to  pass  readily  from  one  body  to  the  other 
by  that  canal*.  • 

41]  Pbop.  IX.  If  any  body  at  a  distance  fi>om  aii^  over  or 
undercharged  body  be  overcharged,  the  fluid  within  it  will  be 
lodged  in  greater  quantity  near  the  surface  of  the  body  than  near 
the  center.  For,  if  you  suppose  it  to  be  spread  unifonnly  all  over 
the  body,  a  particle  of  fluid  in  it,  near  the  surface,  will  be  repelled 
towards  the  surface  by  a  greater  quantity  of  fluid  than  that  by 
which  it  is  repelled  from  it;  consequently,  the  fluid  will  flow 
towards  the  surface,  and  make  it  denser  there :  moreover,  the 
particles  of  fluid  close  to  the  surface  will  be  piessed  close  together ; 
for  otherwise,  a  particle  placed  so  near  it,  that  the  quantity  of 
redundant  fluid  between  it  and  the  surface  should  be  v^ry  small, 
would  move  towards  it ;  as  the  small  quantity  of  redundant  fluid 
between  it  and  the  surface  would  be  unable  to  balance  the  re- 
pulsion of  that  on  the  other  side. 

From  the  four  foregoing  problems  it  seems  likely,  ihsA  if  the 
electric  attraction  or  repulsion  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance,  almost  all  the  redundant  fluid  in  the  body  will  be  lodged 
close  to  the  surface,  and  there  pressed  close  together,  and  the  rest 
of  the  body  will  be  saturated^  If  the  repulsion  is  inversely  as  some 
power  of  the  distance  between  the  square  and  the  cube,  it  i3  likely 
that  all  parts  of  the  body  will  be  overcharged :  and  if  it  is  in- 
versely as  some  less  power  thau  the  square,  it  is  likely  that  all 
parts  of  the  body,  except  those  near  the  surface,  will  be  under- 
charged. 

42]  Cor.  For  the  same  reason,  if  the  body  is  undercharged, 
the  deficiency  of  fluid  will  be  greater  near  the  surface  than  near 
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the  center,  and  the  matter  near  the  surface  will  be  entirely  de- 
prived of  fluid.  It  is  likely  too,  if  the  repulsion  is  inversely  as 
some  higher  power  of  the  distance  than  the  square,  that  all  parts 
of  the  body  will  be  undercharged :  if  it  is  inversely  as  the  square, 
that  all  parts,  except  near  the  surface,  will  be  saturated  :  and  if 
it  is  inversely  as  some  less  power  than  the  square,  that  all  parts, 
except  near  the  surface,  will  be  overcharged. 

43]    Prop.  X.    Let  the  bodies  A  and  D  (Fig.  5)  communicate 

Fig.  6. 


Fig.  6. 


with  each  other  by  the  canal  EF;  and  let  one  of  them,  as  Z>,  be 
overcharged ;  the  other  body  A  will  be  so  also. 

For  as  the  fluid  in  the  canal  is  repelled  by  the  redundant  fluid 
in  D,  it  is  plain,  that  unless  A  was  overcharged,  so  as  to  balance 
that  repulsion,  the  fluid  would  run  out  of  D  into  A, 

In  like  manner,  if  one  is  undercharged,  the  other  must  be  so 
too. 

44]  Prop.  XI.  Let  the  body  A  (Fig.  6)  be  either  saturated 
or  over  or  undercharged;  and  let  the 
fluid  within  it  be  in  equilibrio.  Let 
now  the  body  B,  placed  near  it,  be  ren- 
dered overcharged,  the  fluid  within  it 
being  supposed  immoveable,  and  dis- 
posed in  such  manner,  that  no  part  of  it 
shall  be  undercharged ;  the  fluid  in  A 
will  no  longer  be  in  equilibrio,  but  will 
be  repelled  from  B  ;  therefore,  the  fluid  will  flow  from  those  parts 
of  A  which  are  nearest  to  B,  to  those  which  are  more  distant 
from  it ;  and,  consequently,  the  part  adjacent  to  MN  (that  part  of 
the  surface  of  A  which  is  turned  towards  B)  will  be  made  to  con- 
tain less  electric  fluid  than  it  did  before,  and  that  adjacent  to  the 
opposite  surface  B8  will  contain  more  than  before. 
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It  must  be  observed,  that  when  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fluid 
has  flowed  from  MN  towards  B8,  the  repulsion  which  the  fluid  in 
the  part  adjacent  to  MN  exerts  on  the  rest  of  the  fluid  in  A,  will 
be  so  much  weakened,  and  the  repulsion  of  that  in  the  part  near 
RS  will  be  so  much  increased,  as  to  compensate  the  repulsion  of 
By  which  will  prevent  any  more  fluid  flowing  fit)m  MN  to  RS. 

The  reason  why  I  suppose  the  fluid  in  £  to  be  immoveable  is, 
that  otherwise  a  question  might  arise,  whether  the  attraction  or 
repulsion  of  the  body  A  might  not  cause  such  an  alteration  in  the 
disposition  of  the  fluid  in  5,  as  to  cause  some  parts  of  it  to  be 
undercharged ;  which  might  make  it  doubtful,  whether  B  did  on 
the  whole  repel  the  fluid  in  A.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  this 
proposition  would  hold  good,  though  some  parts  of  B  were  under- 
charged, provided  it  did  on  the  whole  repel  the  fluid  in  A, 

45]  Cor.  If  B  had  been  made  undercharged,  instead  of 
overcharged,  it  is  plain  that  some  fluid  would  have  flowed  from 
the  further  part  RS  to  the  nearer  part  MN^  instead  of  from  MN 
to  RS. 

46]  Prop.  XII,  Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  body  A  com- 
municates by  the  canal  EF,  with  another  body  D,  placed  on  the 
contrary  side  of  it  from  J5,  as  in  Fig.  5 ;  and  let  these  two  bodies 
be  either  saturated,  or  over  or  undercharged;  and  let  the  fluid 
within  them  be  in  equilibrio.  Let  now  the  body  B  be  overcharged : 
it  is  plain  that  some  fluid  will  be  driven  from  the  nearer  part  MN 
to  the  ftirther  part  RS,  as  in  the  former  proposition ;  and  also  some 
fluid  will  be  driven  from  RS,  through  the  canal,  to  the  body  D; 
so  that  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  D  will  be  increased  thereby,  and 
the  quantity  in  A,  taking  the  whole  body  together,  will  be  di- 
minished ;  the  quantity  in  the  part  near  MN  will  also  be  dimi- 
nished ;  but  whether  the  quantity  in  the  part  near  RS  will  be 
diminished  or  not,  does  not  appear  for  certain ;  but  I  should  ima- 
gine it  would  be  not  much  altered. 

47]  Cor.  In  like  manner,  if  B  is  made  undercharged,  some 
fluid  will  flow  from  D  to  ^,  and  also  from  that  part  of  A  near  RS, 
to  the  part  near  MN. 

48]  Prop.  XIII.  Suppose  now  that  the  bodies  A  and  D 
communicate  by  the  bent  canal  MPNnpm  (Fig.  7)  instead  of  the 
straight  one  EF:  let  the  bodies  be  either  saturated  or  over  or  under- 
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charged  as  before ;  and  let  the  fluid  be  at  rest ;  then  if  the  body  B 

Fig.  7. 


is  made  overcharged,  some  fluid  will  still  run  out  of  A  into  D ;  pro- 
vided the  repulsion  of  B  on  the  fluid  in  the  canal  is  not  too  great. 

The  repulsion  of  B  on  the  fluid  in  the  canal  will  at  first  drive 
some  fluid  out  of  the  leg  MPpm  into  -4,  and  out  of  NPpn  into 
J9,  till  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  that  part  of  the  canal  which  is 
nearest  to  5  is  so  much  diminished,  and  its  repulsion  on  the  rest 
of  the  fluid  in  the  canal  is  so  much  diminished  also  as  to  com- 
pensate the  repulsion  of  B :  but  as  the  leg  NPpn  is  longer  than 
the  other,  the  repulsion  of  B  on  the  fluid  in  it  will  be  greater ; 
consequently  some  fluid  will  run  out  of  A  into  Z>,  on  the  same 
principle  that  water  is  drawn  out  of  a  vessel  through  a  siphon. 

49]  But  if  the  repulsion  of  B  on  the  fluid  in  the  canal  is  so 
great,  as  to  drive  all  the  fluid  out  of  the  space  OPHpO,  so  that 
the  fluid  in  the  leg  MGpm  does  not  join  to  that  in  NHpn ;  then  it 
is  plain  that  no  fluid  can  run  out  of  A  into  D\  any  more  than  water 
will  run  out  of  a  vessel  through  a  siphon,  if  the  height  of  the  bend 
of  the  siphon  above  the  water  in  the  vessel,  is  greater  than  that 
to  which  water  will  rise  in  vacuo. 

50]  Cor,  If  B  is  made  undercharged,  some  fluid  will  nm 
out  of  D  into  A  ;  and  that  though  the  attraction  of  B  on  the  fluid 
in  the  canal  is  ever  so  great. 

61]  Prop.  XIV.  Let  ABC  (Fig.  8)  be  a  body  overcharged 
with  immoveable  fluid,  uniformly 
spread ;  let  the  bodies  near  ABC  on 
the  outside  be  saturated  with  im- 
moveable fluid ;  and  let  JD  be  a  body 
inclosed  within  ABC,  and  commimi- 
cating  by  the  canal  J5(r  with  other  dis- 
tant bodies  saturated  with  fluid ;  and 
let  the  fluid  in  D  and  the  canal  and 
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those  bodies  be  moveable ;  then  will  the  body  2)  be  rendered  un- 
dercharged. 

For  let  us  first  suppose  that  D  and  the  canal  are  saturated,  and 
that  D  is  nearer  to  B  than  to  the  opposite  part  of  the  body,  C ; 
then  will  all  the  fluid  in  the  canal  be  repelled  firom  C  by  the 
redundant  fluid  in  ABC\  but  if  J5  is  nearer  to  C  than  to  J5,  take 
the  point  F,  such  that  a  particle  placed  there  would  be  repelled 
from  C  with  as  much  force  as  one  at  D  is  repelled  towards  C ;  the 
fluid  in  DFy  taking  the  whole  together,  will  be  repelled  with  as 
much  force  one  way  as  the  other ;  and  the  fluid  in  FO  is  all  of  it 
repelled  from  C:  therefore  in  both  cases  the  fluid  in  the  canal, 
taking  the  whole  together,  is  repelled  from  C ;  consequently  some 
fluid  will  run  out  of  D  and  the  canal,  till  the  attraction  of  the 
unsaturated  matter  therein  is  sufficient  to  balance  the  repulsion 
of  the  redundant  fluid  in  ABC. 

52]  Prop.  XV.  If  we  now  suppose  that  the  fluid  on  the 
outside  o(  ABC  is  moveable;  the  matter  adjacent  to  ABC  on  the 
outside  will  become  undercharged.  I  see  no  reason  however  to 
think  that  that  will  prevent  the  body  J5  from  being  undercharged ; 
but  I  cannot  say  exactly  what  efiect  it  will  have,  except  when 
A  BC  is  spherical  and  the  repulsion  is  inversely  as  the  square  of 
the  distance ;  in  this  case  it  appears  by  Prob.  I.  that  the  fluid  in 
the  part  DB  of  the  canal  will  be  repelled  fi^m  (7,  with  just  as 
much  force  as  in  the  last  proposition ;  but  the  fluid  in  the  part  BG 
will  not  be  repelled  at  all :  consequently  D  will  be  undercharged, 
but  not  so  much  as  in  the  last  proposition. 

53]  Cor.  If  -45(7  is  now  supposed  to  be  undercharged,  it  is 
certain  that  D  will  be  overcharged,  provided  the  matter  near  ABC 
on  the  outside  is  saturated  with  immoveable  fluid;  and  there  is 
great  reajson  to  think  that  it  will  be  so,  though  the  fluid  in  that 
matter  is  moveable. 

54]    Prop.  XVI.     Let  AEFB  (Fig.  9)  be  a  long  cylindric 
body,  and  D  an  undercharged 
body;  and  let  the  quantity  of               Fig, 9. 

fluid  in  AEFB  be  such,  that  the      i?| yi^  /^'^ 

part  near  £F  shall  be  saturated.      i«^ L\b  V     J 

iTappears  from  what  has  been                                 »  »  ^-^ 
said  before,  that  the  part  near  AB  will  be  overcharged ;  and  more- 
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over  there  will  be  a  certain  space,  as  AabB,  adjoining  to  the  plane 
AB,  in  which  the  fluid  will  be  pressed  close  together;  and  the 
fluid  in  that  space  will  press  against  the  plane  AB,  and  will 
endeavour  to  escape  from  it ;  and  by  Prop.  II.  the  two  bodies  will 
attract  each  other :  now  I  say  that  the  force  with  which  the  fluid 
presses  against  the  plane  AB,  is  very  nearly  the  same  with  which 
the  two  bodies  attract  each  other  in  the  direction  EA ;  provided 
that  no  part  of  AEFB  is  undercharged. 

Suppose  so  much  of  the  fluid  in  each  part  of  the  cylinder  as  is 
sufficient  to  saturate  the  matter  in  that  part,  to  become  solid ;  the 
remainder,  or  the  redundant  fluid  remaining  fluid  as  before.  In 
this  case  the  pressure  against  the  plane  AB  must  be  exactly  equal 
to  that  with  which  the  two  bodies  attract  each  other  in  the  di- 
rection EA  :  for  the  force  with  which  D  attracts  that  part  of  the 
fluid  which  we  supposed  to  become  solid,  is  exactly  equal  to  that 
with  which  it  repels  the  matter  in  the  cylinder;  and  the  redun- 
dant fluid  in  EabF  is  at  liberty  to  move,  if  it  had  any  tendency 
to  do  so,  without  moving  the  cylinder;  so  that  the  only  thing 
which  has  any  tendency  to  impel  the  cylinder  in  the  direction  EA 
is  the  pressure  of  the  redundant  fluid  m  AahB  against  AB,  and 
as  the  part  near  EF  is  saturated,  there  is  no  redundant  fluid  to 
press  agamst  the  plane  EF,  and  thereby  to  counteract  the  pressure 
against  AB^  Suppose  now  all  the  electric  fluid  in  the  cylinder 
to  become  fluid ;  the  force  with  which  the  two  bodies  attract  each 
other  will  remain  exactly  the  same;  and  the  only  alteration  in 
the  pressure  against  AB,  will  be,  that  that  part  of  the  fluid  in 
AahB,  which  we  at  first  supposed  solid  and  unable  to  press  against 
the  plane,  will  now  be  at  liberty  to  press  against  it;  but  as  the 
density  of  the  fluid  when  its  particles  are  pressed  close  together 
may  be  supposed  many  times  greater  than  when  it  is  no  denser 
than  sufficient  to  saturate  the  matter  in  the  cylinder,  and  conse- 
quently the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in  AahB  many  times 
greater  than  that  which  is  required  to  saturate  the  matter  therein, 
it  follows  that  the  pressure  against  AB  will  be  very  little  more 
than  on  the  first  supposition. 

N.B.  If  any  part  of  the  cylinder  is  undercharged,  the  pressure 
against  AB  is  greater  than  the  force  with  which  the  bodies  attract. 
If  the  electric  repulsion  is  inversely  as  the  square  or  some  higher 
power  of  the  distance,  it  seems  very  unlikely  that  any  part  of  the 
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Fig.  10. 


cylinder  should  be  lindercharged ;  but  if  the  repulsion  is  inversely 
as  some  lower  power  than  the  square,  it  is  not  improbable  but 
some  part  of  the  cylinder  may  be  undercharged. 

55]  Lemma  VIL  Let  AB  (Fig.  10)  represent  an  infinitely 
thin  flat  circular  plate,  seen  edgeways, 
so  as  to  appear  to  the  isye  as  a  straight 
line ;  let  (7  be  the  center  of  the  circle ; 
and  let  DC  passing  through  (7,  be  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  plate ; 
and  let  the  plate  be  of  uniform  thick- 
ness, and  consist  of  uniform  matter, 
whose  particles  repel  with  a  force  in- 
versely as  the  n  power  of  the  dis- 
tance ;  n  being  greater  than  one,  and 
less  than  three :  the  repulsion  of  the  plate  on  a  particle  at  2)  is  pro- 

DC         DC 
portional  to  -i.^^m-i"  ijAn-il  provided  the  thickness  of  the  plate 

and  size  of  the  particle  D  is  given. 

For  if  CA  is  supposed  to  flow,  the  corresponding  fluxion  of  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  the  plate  is  proportional  to  CA  x  CA ;  and 
the  corresponding  fluxion  of  the  repulsion  of  the  plate  on  the 
particle  D,  in  the  direction  DC,  is  proportional  to 

DA  X  DC 


CA  X  CA     DC 
-  X 


DA 


DA' 


DA' 


for  DA  :  CA  ::  CA  :  DA ;  the  variable  part  of  the  fluent  of 
which  is . .  ^  .^.  :  whence  the  repulsion  of  the  plate  on 


(n  - 1)  2)4-' 
the  particle  D  is  proportional  to 
DC        DC 


DC 


DO 


(»-l)i)6'"-'     {n-l)DA 


or  to 


DV 


T«-l 


DA 


%-l 


56]  Cor.  If  DC^^  is  very  small  in  respect  of  CA"'*,  the  par- 
ticle D  is  repelled  with  very  nearly  the  same  force  as  if  the  dia- 
meter of  the  plate  was  infinite. 

57]  Lemma  VIII.  Let  L  and  I  represent  the  two  legs  of 
a  right-angled  triangle,  and  h  the  hypothenuse;  if  the  shorter 
leg  2  is  so  much  less  than  the  other,  that  IT^  is  very  small  in 
respect  of  2/*"^  l^  —  Z*"*  will  be  very  small  in  respect  of  i*"*. 
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For  A»-=(Z«  +  0'  =-Z^"(l  +  jij' 

therefore 

iM  Ti-i.     (3-n)P     3-nXn-lxP     « 


2L"-*  ST^ 

r"*x3-nxr"*     P^x3--nxn-l  xlT*^ 
2i"^  ~  8i."** 


,  &c. 


which  is  very  small  in  respect  of  P"* ;  as  T"*  is  by  the  supposition 
very  small  in  respect  of  Z*"*!. 

68]  Leboca  IX  Let  I)G  now  represent  the  axis  of  a  cy- 
lindric  or  prismatic  column  of  uniform  matter;  and  let  the  dia- 
meter of  the  column  be  so  small,  that  the  repulsion  of  the  plate 
AB  on  it  shall  not  be  sensibly  different  from  what  it  would  be, 
if  all  the  matter  in  it  was  collected  in  the  axis :  the  force  with 
which  the,  plate  repels  the  column  is  proportional  to 

isapposing  the  thickness  of  tlie  plate  and  base  of  the  column  to  be 
given. 

For,  if  Z?0  is  supposed  to  flow,  the  -corresponding  fluxion  of  the 
repulsion  is  proportional  to 

DG      DCxDC_  DC       DA 
DC^       DA"^    "DU^     DA"^' 

the  fluent  of  which,  ^ ^^^ ,  vanishes  when  DC 

vanishes. 

59]  Cor.  I.  If  the  length  of  the  column  is  so  great  that 
A  C^*  is  very  small  in  respect  of  DC^,  the  repulsion  of  the  plate 
on  it  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  if  the  column  was  infinitely  con- 
tinued. 

For  by  Lemma  Vlli.  AC^  +  DC^ ^ DA^^^  differs  veiy  Uttle 
in  this  case  from  AC*"*;  and  it  DC  is  infinite,  it  is  exactly  equal 
to  it. 
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60]  Cob.  II.  If  A  (7""'  is  very  small  in  respect  of  2>C^*,  and 
the  point  E  be  taken  va  DG  such  that  EG^^  shall  be  very  small 
in  respect  of  A  (7""\  the  repulsion  of  the  plate  on  the  small  part 
of  the  column  £(7,  is  to  its  repulsion  on  the  whole  column  DG^ 
very  nearly  as  ^C*"*  to  A  G^ 

61]  Lemma  X.  If  we  now  suppose  all  the  matter  of  the 
plate  to  be  collected  in  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  so  as  to 
form  an  infinitely  slender  uniform  ring,  its  repulsion  on  the  column 
DG  will  be  less  than  when  the  matter  is  spread  uniformly  all  over 
the  plate,  in  the  ratio  of 

For  it  was  before  said,  that  if  the  matter  of  the  plate  be  spread 
uniformly,  its  repulsion  on  the  column  will  be  proportional  to 
2)(7«-»  4-  AC*^  —  DA*^,  or  may  be  expressed  thereby ;  let  now  AC, 
the  semidiameter  of  the  plate,  be  increased  by  the  infinitely  small 
quantity  AC;  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  plate  will  be  increased 

by  a  quantity,  which  is  to  the  whole,  as  2-4(7  to  -4(7;  and  the  re- 
pulsion of  the  plate  on  the  column  will  be  increased  by 

(3- w)^(7  X  AC^-AC X ^x  (3 -n)  x  DA*^, 

^(S-n)xAdxACx(^j^,^^^^: 

therefore  if  a  quantity  of  matter,  which  is  to  the  whole  quantity 
in  the  plate  as  2-4(7  to  AC  he  collected  in  the  circumference,  its 
repulsion  on  the  column  DG  will  be  to  that  of  the  whole  plate 
as 

3-nx^Cx^Cx(-j^--p^ 

and  consequently  the  repulsion  of  the  plate  when  all  the  matter 
is  collected  in  its  circumference,  is  to  its  repulsion  when  the 
matter  is  spread  uniformly,  as 


n-l 


62]     C!oB.  I.    If  the  length  of  the  column  is  so  great,  that  A  G 
is  very  small  in  respect  of  i)(7*"\  the  repulsion  of  the  plate,  when 
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all  the  matter  is  collected  in  the  circumference,  is  to  its  repulsion 

3  —  w  X  ^  /j«-« 
when  the  matter  is  spread  uniformly,  very  nearly  as  ^ 

to  A  (7*^,  or  as  3  —  n  to  2. 

63]  Cor  IL  If  -BO""'  is  very  small  in  respect  of  A  (7"^,  the 
repulsion  of  the  plate  on  the  short  column  EC,  when  all  the 
matter  in  the  plate  is  collected  in  its  circumference,  is  to  its 
repulsion  when  the  matter  is  spread  uniformly,  very  nearly  as 

S-nxn-lxEC* 


4iAC 


«-i 


to  irC^-", 


or  as  3  —  nxn  —  Ix  EC*'^  to  is  A  CT"^ ;  and  is  therefore  very  small 
in  comparison  of  what  it  is  when  the  matter  is  spread  uniformly. 

For  by  the  same  kind  of  process  as  was  used  in  Lemma  VIII., 
it  appears,  that  if  EC*  is  very  small  in  respect  of  A  (7*, 


"^^^ ""  \aU^'^ EATV 


..re  vx^i    r        n-lxEC^         .        n-lx^C"        ,  .« 

diners  very  little  from  — oirj«-i~  >  ^^  from  — a~Aci^i —  >  ^^'^  " 

EC^^  is  very  small  in  respect  of  A  (7*"*,  EC*  is  d  fortiori  very 
small  in  respect  oi  AC*. 

64]  Cor.  III.  Suppose  now  that  the  matter  of  the  plate  is 
denser  near  the  circumference  than  near  the  middle,  and  that  the 
density  at  and  near  the  middle  is  to  the  mean  density,  or  the 
density  which  it  would  everywhere  be  of  if  the  matter  was  spread 
uniformly,  as  S  to  1 ;  the  repulsion  of  the  plate  on  EC  will  be  less 
than  if  the  matter  was  spread  uniformly,  in  a  ratio  approaching 
much  nearer  to  that  of  S  to  1,  than  to  that  of  equality. 

65]  Cor.  IV.  Let  everything  be  as  in  the  last  corollary,  and 
let  TT  be  taken  to  one,  as  the  force  with  which  the  plate  actually 
repels  the  column  DC,  {JDC*"^  being  very  great  in  respect  of  AC"^), 
is  to  the  force  with  which  it  would  repel  it,  if  the  matter  was  spread 
uniformly ;  the  repulsion  of  the  plate  on  EC  will  be  to  its  repul- 
sion on  JDC,  in  a  ratio  between  that  of  EC*'*  x  S  to  AC*"*  x  tt,  and 
that  of  EC*^  to  AC*^  x  tt,  but  will  approach  much  nearer  to  the 
former  ratio  than  to  the  latter.    . 
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66]  Lemma  XI.  In  the  line  DC  produced,  take  CF  equal 
to  CA :  if  all  the  matter  of  the  plate  AB  is  collected  in  the  cir- 
cumference, its  repulsion  on  the  column  CD,  infinitely  continued, 
is  equal  to  the  repulsion  of  the  same  quantity  of  matter  collected 
in  the  point  F,  on  the  same  column. 

For  the  repulsion  of  the  plate  on  the  column  in  the  direction 
CD,  is  the  same,  whether  the  matter  of  it  be  collected  in  the  whole 
circumference,  or  in  the  point  A.  Suppose  it  therefore  to  be  col- 
lected in  A ;  and  let  an  equal  quantity  of  matter  be  collected  in  F; 
take  FG  constantly  equal  to  AD ;  and  let  AD  and  FG  flow  :  the 
fluxion  of  CD  is  to  the  fluxion  of  FG,  b3  AD  to  CD;  and  the 
repulsion  of  ^  on  the  point  D,  in  the  direction  CD,  is  to  the 
repulsion  of  -F  on  <?,  as  CD  to  AD;  and  therefore  the  fluxion 
of  the  repulsion  of  A  on  the  column  CD,  in  the  direction  CD, 
is  equal  to  the  fluxion  of  the  repulsion  of  F  on  CG ;  and  when  AD 
equals  AC,  the  repulsion  of  both  A  and  F  on  their  respective 
columns  vanishes ;  and  therefore  the  repulsion  of  A  on  the  whole 
column  CD  equals  that  of  F  on  CG ;  and  when  CD  and  CG  are 
both  infinitely  extended,  they  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  same 
column. 

67]  Prop.  XVII.  Let  two  similar  bodies,  of  diflferent  sizes, 
and  consisting  of  different  sorts  of  matter,  be  both  overcharged, 
or  both  undercharged,  but  in  different  degrees;  and  let  the  re- 
dundance or  deficience  of  fluid  in  each  be  very  small  in  respect 
of  the  whole  quantity  of  fluid  in  them :  it  is  impossible  for  the 
fluid  to  be  disposed  accurately  in  a  similar  maimer  in  both  of 
them* ;  as  it  has  been  shewn  that  there  will  be  a  space,  close  to 
the  surface,  which  will  either  be  as  full  of  fluid  as  it  can  hold, 
or  will  be  entirely  deprived  of  fluid;  but  it  will  be  disposed  as 
nearly  in  a  similar  manner  in  both,  as  is  possible.  To  explain 
this,  let  BDE  and  bde  (Fig.  11)  be  the  two  similar  bodies ;  and 

*  By  the  fluid  being  disposed  in  a  similar  manner  in  both  bodies,  I  mean  that 
the  quantity  of  redundant  or  deficient  floid  in  any  small  part  of  one  body,  is  to 
that  in  the  corresponding  small  part  of  the  other,  as  the  whole  quantity  of  re- 
dundant or  deficient  fluid  in  one  body,  to  that  in  the  other.  By  the  quantity 
of  deficient  fluid  in  a  body,  I  mean  the  quantity  of  fluid  wanting  to  saturate  it. 
Notwithstanding  the  impropriety  of  this  expression,  I  must  beg  leave  to  make  use 
of  it,  as  it  will  frequently  saye  a  great  deal  of  ciroumloontion.    [See  Note  1.] 
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let  the  space  comprehended  between  p.    jj 

the  surfaces  BDE  and  FOH  (or  the 
space  BF  as  I  shall  call  it  for  short- 
ness) be  that  part  of  BDE,  which  is 
either  as  full  of  fluid  as  it  can  hold, 
or  entirely  deprived  of  it :  draw  the 
surface  fghy  such  that  the  space  hf 
shall  be  to  the  space  BF,  as  the  quan- 
tity of  redundant  or  deficient  fluid  in 
hde,  to  that  in  BDE,  and  that  the  thickness  of  the  space  6/"  shall 
everywhere  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  corresponding  thick- 
ness of  BF:  then  will  the  space  6/"  be  either  as  full  of  fluid  as 
it  can  hold,  or  entirely  deprived  of  it ;  and  the  fluid  within  the 
space  fgh  will  be  disposed  very  nearly  similarly  to  that  in  the 
space  FGH. 

For  it  is  plain,  that  if  the  fluid  could  be  disposed  accurately 
in  a  similar  manner  in  both  bodies,  the  fluid  would  be  in  equi- 
librio  in  one  body,  if  it  was  in  the  other :  therefore  draw  the  surface 
fihe,  such  that  the  thickness  of  the  space  fif  shall  be  everywhere 
to  the  corresponding  thickness  of  BF,  as  the  diameter  of  hde  to 
the  diameter  of  BDE;  and  let  the  redundant  fluid  or  matter 
in  bf  he  spread  uniformly  over  the  space  13/ ;  then  if  the  fluid 
in  the  space  fgh  is  disposed  exactly  similarly  to  that  in  FOH, 
it  will  be  in  equilibrio ;  as  the  fluid  will  then  be  disposed  exactly 
similarly  in  the  spaces  jSBe  and  BDE:  but  as  by  the  supposi- 
tion, the  thickness  of  the  space  fif  is  very  small  in  respect  of 
the  diameter  of  bde,  the  fluid  or  matter  in  the  space  bf  will  exert 
very  nearly  the  same  force  on  the  rest  of  the  fluid,  whether  it 
is  spread  over  the  space  fif,  or  whether  it  is  collected  in  bf. 

68]  Prop.  XVIII.  Let  two  bodies,  B  and  6,  be  connected 
to  each  other  by  a  canal  of  any  kind,  and  be  either  over  or  un- 
dercharged :  it  is  plain  that  the  quantity  of  redundant  or  deficient 
fluid  in  B,  would  bear  exactly  the  same  proportion  to  that  in  6, 
whatever  sort  of  matter  B  consisted  of,  if  it  was  possible  for  the 
redundant  or  deficient  fluid  in  any  body  to  be  disposed  accu- 
rately in  the  same  manner,  whatever  sort  of  matter  it  consisted  of. 
For  suppose  B  to  consist  of  any  sort  of  matter ;  and  let  the  fluid 
in  the  canal  and  two  bodies  be  in  equilibrio :  let  now  B  be  made 
to  consist  of  some  other  sort  of  matter,  which  requires  a  different 
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quantity  of  fluid  to  saturate  it ;  but  let  the  quantity  and  disposition 
of  the  redundant  or  deficient  fluid  in  it  remain  the  same  as  before : 
it  is  plain  that  the  fluid  will  still  be  in  equilibrio ;  as  the  attrac- 
tion or  repulsion  of  any  body  depends  only  on  the  quantity  and 
disposition  of  the  redundant  and  deficient  fluid  in  it.  Therefore, 
by  the  preceding  proposition,  the  quantity  of  redundant  or  de- 
ficient fluid  in  By  will  actually  bear  very  nearly  the  same  propor- 
tion to  that  in  6,  whatever  sort  of  matter  B  consists  of ;  provided 
the  quantity  of  redundant  or  deficient  fluid  in  it  is  very  small  in 
respect  of  the  whole.     [See  Exp.  IV.,  Art.  269.] 

69]  Prop.  XIX.  Let  two  bodies  B  and  h  (Fig.  12)  be  con- 
nected together  by  a  very  slender  „. 
canal  ADda,  either  straight  or 
crooked:  let  the  canal  be  every- 
where of  the  same  breadth  and  thick- 
ness ;  so  that  all  sections  of  this  canal 
made  by  planes  perpendicular  to  the 
direction  of  the  canal  in  that  part, 
shall  be  equal  and  similar:  let  the 
canal  be  composed  of  uniform  matter ; 
and  let  the  electric  fluid  therein  be 

supposed  incompressible,  and  of  such  density  as  exactly  to  satu- 
rate the  matter  therein ;  and  let  it,  nevertheless,  be  able  to  move 
readily  along  the  canal ;  and  let  each  particle  of  fluid  in  the  canal 
be  attracted  and  repelled  by  the  matter  and  fluid  in  the  canal 
and  in  the  bodies  B  and  6,  just  in  the  same  manner  that  it  would 
be  if  it  was  not  incompressible* ;  and  let  the  bodies  B  and  h  be 
either  over  or  undercharged.  I  say  that  the  force  with  which 
the  whole  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  canal  is  impelled  fi-om  A  to- 
wards D,  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  canal,  by  the  united 
attractions  and  repulsions  of  the  two  bodies,  must  be  nothing ;  as 
otherwise  the  fluid  in  the  canal  could  not  be  at  rest :  observing 
that  by  the  force  with  which  the  whole  quantity  of  fluid  is  im- 
pelled in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  canal,  I  mean  the  sum 
of  the  forces,  with  which  the  fluid  in  each  part  of  the  canal  is 
impelled  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  canal  in  that  place, 

*  This  snpposition  of  the  fluid  in  the  canal  being  incompressible,  is  not  men- 
tioned as  a  thing  which  can  ever  take  place  in  nature,  bat  is  merely  imaginary; 
the  reason  for  making  of  which  will  be  given  hereafter. 
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from  A  towards  D;  and  observing  also,  that  an  impulse  in  the 
contrary  direction  from  D  towards  A  must  be  looked  upon  as 
negative. 

For  as  the  canal  is  exactly  saturated  with  fluid,  the  fluid 
therein  is  attracted  or  repelled  only  by  the  redundant  matter  or 
fluid  in  the  two  bodies.  Suppose  now  that  the  fluid  in  any  section 
of  the  canal,  as  Ee,  is  impelled  with  any  given  force  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  canal  at  that  place,  the  section  Dd  would,  in  con- 
sequence thereof,  be  impelled  with  exactly  the  same  force  in  the 
direction  of  the  canal  at  D,  if  the  fluid  between  Ee  and  Dd  was 
not  at  all  attracted  or  repelled  by  the  two  bodies;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  section  Dd  is  impelled  in  the  direction  of  the  canal, 
with  the  sum  of  the  forces,  with  which  the  fluid  in  each  part  of 
the  canal  is  impelled  by  the  attraction  or  repulsion  of  the  two 
bodies  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  in  that  part ;  and  consequently, 
unless  this  sum  was  nothing,  the  fluid  in  Dd  could  not  be  at  rest. 

70]  Cor.  Therefore,  the  force  with  which  the  fluid  in  the 
canal  is  impelled  one  way  in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  by  the 
body  B,  must  be  equal  to  that  with  which  it  is  impelled  by  b 
in  the  contrary  direction. 

71]  Prop.  XX.  Let  two  similar  bodies  5  and  6  (Fig.  13)  be 
connected  by  the  very  slender  p.    jg 

cyUndric  or  prismatic  canal  ^a, 

filled  with  incompressible  fluid,      /  i    i    j  »  n 

in  the  same  manner  asdescribed    f^ '-■   '  ' ^^— ' — ^ 


in  the  preceding  proposition: 
let  the  bodies  be  overcharged ; 
but  let  the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in  each  bear  so  small  a 
proportion  to  the  whole,  that  the  fluid  may  be  considered  as  dis- 
posed in  a  similar  manner  in  both;  let  the  bodies  also  be  simi- 
larly situated  in  respect  of  the  canal  Aa ;  and  let  them  be  placed 
at  an  infinite  distance  from  each  other,  or  at  so  great  an  one,  that 
the  repulsion  of  either  body  on  the  fluid  in  the  canal  shall  not  be 
sensibly  less  than  if  they  were  at  an  infinite  distance:  then,  if 
the  electric  attraction  and  repulsion  is  inversely  as  the  n  power 
of  the  distance,  n  being  greater  than  1,  and  less  than  3,  the  quan- 
tity of  redundant  fluid  in  the  two  bodies  will  be  to  each  other 
as  the  n  — 1  power  of  their  corresponding  diameters  AFand  af. 
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For  if  the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in  the  two  bodies  is 
in  this  proportion,  the  repulsion  of  one  body  on  the  fluid  in  the 
canal  will  be  equal  to  that  of  the  other  body  on  it  in  the  con- 
trary direction ;  and,  consequently,  the  fluid  will  have  no  tendency 
to  flow  from  one  body  to  the  other,  as  may  thus  be  proved.  Take 
the  points  D  and  E  very  near  to  each  other;  and  take  da  to  DA^ 
and  ea  to  -E4,  as  a/"  to  AF\  the  repulsion  of  the  body  £  on  a 
particle  at  2>,  will  be  to  the  repulsion  of  6  on  a  particle  at  d, 

as   -j^  to  —7.\  for,  as  the  fluid  is  disposed  similarly  in  both  bodies, 

the  quantity  of  fluid  in  any  small  part  of  By  is  to  the  quantity 
in  the  corresponding  part  of  6,  as  AF^'^  to  a/*"^ ;  and  conse- 
quently the  repulsion  of  that  small  part  of  5,  on  2),  is  to  the 

AF^'^  1 

repulsion  of  the  corresponding  part  of  6,  on  d,  ^"^m- >  or  -j«, 

to   -^.     But  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  small  part  DE  of  the 

canal,  is  to  that  in  de,  as  DE  to  (fo,  or  as  -42^  to  a/*;  therefore  the 
repulsion  of  B  on  the  fluid  in  DE,  is  equal  to  that  of  h  on  the 
fluid  in  de :  therefore,  taking  ag  to  -4a,  as  a/*  to  AF,  the  repulsion 
of  6  on  the  fluid  in  ag,  is  equal  to  that  of  B  on  the  fluid  in  Aa ; 
but  the  repulsion  of  6  on  ag  may  be  considered  as  the  same  as 
its  repulsion  on  Aa\  for,  by  the  supposition,  the  repulsion  of  B 
on  Aa  may  be  considered  as  the  same  as  if  it  was  continued 
infinitely;  and  therefore,  the  repulsion  of  6  on  o^  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  same  as  if  it  was  continued  infinitely. 

N.B.  If  n  was  not  greater  than  1,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  length  of  Aa  to  be  so  great,  that  the  repulsion  of  B  on  it 
might  be  considered  as  the  same  as  if  it  was  continued  infinitely ; 
which  was  my  reason  for  requiring  n  to  be  greater  than  1. 

72]  Cor.  By  just  the  same  method  of  reasoning  it  appears, 
that  if  the  bodies  are  undercharged,  the  quantity  of  deficient  fluid 
in  6  will  be  to  that  in  J9,  as  a/"'*  to  A  F^'\  .    . 

73]  Prop.  XXI.  Let  a  thin  flat  plate  be  connected  to  any 
other  body,  as  in  the  preceding  proposition,  by  a  canal  of  incom- 
pressible fluid,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  plate;  and  let 
that  body  be  overcharged,  the  quantity  of  redimdant  fluid  in  the 
plate  will  bear  very  nearly  the  same  proportion  to  that  in  the 
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other  body,  whatever  the  thickness  of  the  plate  may  be,  provided 
its  thickness  is  very  small  in  proportion  to  its  breadth,  or  smallest 
diameter. 

For  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  what,  under  that  restriction, 
the  fluid  will  be  disposed  very  nearly  in  the  same  manner  in  the 
plate,  whatever  its  thickness  may  be ;  and  therefore  its  repulsion 
on  the  fluid  in  the  canal  will  be  very  nearly  the  same,  whatever 
its  thickness  may  be.     [See  Exp.  IV.,  Art.  272.] 

74]  Prop.  XXIL  Let  AB  and  DF  (Fig  14)  represent  two 
equal  and  parallel  circular  plates,  whose  centres  are  C  and  E;  let 

Fig.  14. 

A    D 


0 


N- 
S' 


s 


B      F 


T& 


the  plates  be  placed  so,  that  a  right  line  joining  their  centers 
shall  be  perpendicular  to  the  plates;  let  the  thickness  of  the 
plates  be  very  small  in  respect  of  their  distance  CE;  let  the 
plate  AB  communicate  with  the  body  H,  and  the  plate  DF  with 
the  body  L,  by  the  canals  CO  and  EM  of  incompressible  fluid, 
such  as  are  described  in  Prop.  XIX;  let  these  canals  meet 
their  respective  plates  in  their  centers  C  and  E,  and  be  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  plates ;  and  let  their  length  be 
so  great,  that  the  repulsion  of  the  plates  on  the  fluid  in  them 
may  be  considered  as  the  same  as  if  they  were  continued  infi- 
nitely; let  the  body  H  be  overcharged,  and  let  L  be  saturated. 
It  is  plain,  from  Prop.  XII.,  that  DF  will  be  undercharged,  and 
AB  will  be  more  overcharged  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  Sup- 
pose, now,  that  the  redundant  fluid  in  AB  is  disposed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  deficient  fluid  is  in  DF;  let  P  be  to  one  as  the 
force  with  which  the  plate  AB  would  repel  the  fluid  in  CE,  if 
the  canal  ME  was  continued  to  C,  is  to  the  force  with  which 
it  would  repel  the  fluid  in  CM;  and  let  the  force  with  which 
AB  repels  the  fluid  in  CO,  be  to  the  force  with  which  it  would 
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repel  it,  if  the  redundant  fluid  in  it  was  spread  uniformly,  as 
TT  to  1 ;  and  let  the  force  with  which  the  body  H  repels  the  fluid 
in  CO,  be  the  same  with  which  a  quantity  of  redundant  fluid, 
which  we  will  call  B,  spread  uniformly  over  AB,  would  repel  it 
in  the  contrary  direction.     Then  will  the  redundant  fluid  in  AB 

be  equal  to  ^p ^— ,  and  therefore,  if  P  is  very  small,  will 

be  very  nearly  equal  to  ^-p- ;  and  the  deficient  fluid  in  DF  will 

be  to  the  redundant  fluid  in  ^5,  as  1— Pto  1,  and  therefore, 
if  P  is  very  small,  will  be  very  nearly  equal  to  the  redundant 
fluid  in  AB, 

For  it  is  plain,  that  the  force ipfith  which  AB  repels  the  fluid  in 
EMf  must  be  equal  to  that  with  which  DF  attracts  it ;  for  other- 
wise, some  fluid  would  run  out  of  DF  into  £,  or  out  of  L  into  DFi 
for  the  same  reason,  the  excess  of  the  repulsion  oi  AB  on  the  fluid 
in  COy  above  the  attraction  of  FD  thereon,  must  be  equal  to  the 
force  with  which  a  quantity  of  redimdant  fluid  equal  to  By  spread 
imiformly  over  ABy  would  repel  it,  or  it  must  be  equal  to  that 

with  which  a  quantity  equal  to  -  ,  spread  in  the  manner  in  which 

the  redundant  fluid  is  actually  spread  in  A  By  would  repel  it.  By 
the  supposition,  the  force  with  which  AB  repels  the  fluid  in  EMy 
is  to  the  force  with  which  it  would  repel  the  fluid  in  CMy  sup- 
posing EM  to  be  continued  to(7,  asl— Ptol;  but  the  force 
with  which  any  quantity  of  fluid  m  AB  would  repel  the  fluid 
in  CMy  is  the  same  with  which  an  equal  quantity  similarly  dis- 
posed in  DFy  would  repel  the  fluid  in  EM)  therefore  the  force 
with  which  the  redundant  fluid  m  AB  repels  the  fluid  in  EMy 
is  to  that  with  which  an  equal  quantity  similarly  disposed  in  DF, 
would  repel  it,  as  1  -  P  to  1 :  therefore,  if  the  redundant  fluid 
in  .45  be  called  Ay  the  deficient  fluid  in  DF mw^i  be  ^  x  1  -P  : 
for  the  same  reason,  the  force  with  which  DF  attracts  the  fluid 
in  COy  is  to  that  with  which  AB  repels  it,  as  ^  x  1  -  P  x  1  -  P, 
or  ^  X  (1  -  P)',  to  A  ;  therefore,  the  excess  of  the  force  with  which 
AB  repels  CO  above  that  with  which  DF  attracts  it,  is  equal 
to  that  with  which  a  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  equal  to 
^  -  ^  X  (1  -  P)',  or  -4  X  (2P-  P^,  spread  over  ABy  in  the 
M.  3 
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manner  in  which  the  redundant  fluid  therein  is  actually  spread, 
would  repel  it :  therefore  A  x  {2P  —  P*)  must  be  equal  to  —  ,  or  -4 

TT 

must  be  equal  to  ^-p — ^  p,    . 

75]  Cor.  I.  If  the  density  of  the  redundant  fluid  near  the 
middle  of  the  plate  AB,  is  less  than  the  mean  density,  or  the 
density  which  it  would  everywhere  be  of,  if  it  was  spread  uni- 
formly, in  the  ratio  of  S  to  1 ;  and  if  the  distance  of  the  two  plates 
is  so  small,  that  EC'^  is  very  small  in  respect  of -4C*~\  and  that 
EC^~^  is  very  small  in  respect  of  AC^~*,  the  quantity  of  redundant 


B     AC 


S-W 


and    less    than 


fluid  in  AB  will  be   greater   than   -^  x  ^^ 

,  but  will  approach  much  nearer  to  the  latter  value 


B     AC 


28     EC 

than  the  former.    For,  in  this  case,  Ptt  is,  by  Lemma  X  CoroL  IV., 


less  than 


AC 


^~*  EC 

,  and  greater  than 


X  8,  but  approaches 

much  nearer  to  the  latter  value  than  the  former ;  and  if  EC*^ 
is  very  small  in  respect  of  AC^*",  P  is  very  small. 

76]  Remarks.  If  DF  was  not  undercharged,  it  is  certain 
that  AB  would  be  considerably  more  overcharged  near  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  circle  than  near  the  center ;  for  if  the  fluid  was 
spread  uniformly,  a  particle  placed  anywhere  at  a  distance  from 
the  center,  as  at  N,  would  be  repelled  with  considerably  more 
force  towards  the  circumference  than  it  would  towards  the  center. 
If  the  plates  are  very  near  together,  and,  consequently,  DF  nearly 
as  much  undercharged  as  ^  J?  is  overcharged,  AB  will  still  be  more 
overcharged  near  the  circumference  than  near  the  center,  but  the 
difference  will  not  be  near  so  great  as  in  the  former  case :  for, 
let  NR  be  many  times  greater  than  CE,  and  iV^S  less  than  CE\ 
and  take  -Er  and  Es  equal  to  CR  and  CSy  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
I  think,  but  that  the  deficient  fluid  in  DF  will  be  lodged  nearly 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  redundant  fluid  in  AB\  and  therefore, 
the  repulsion  of  the  redundant  fluid  at  Ry  on  a  particle  at  N,  will 
be  very  nearly  balanced  by  the  attraction  of  the  redundant  matter 
at  r,  for  R  is  not  much  nearer  to  N  than  r  is ;  but  the  repulsion 
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of  S  will  not  be  near  balanced  by  that  of  8 ;  for  the  distance  of  8 
from  N  is  much  less  than  that  of  8,  Let  now  a  small  circle,  whose 
diameter  is  ST,  be  drawn  round  the  center  N,  on  the  plane  of 
the  plate ;  as  the  density  of  the  fluid  is  greater  at  T  than  at  8, 
the  repulsion  of  the  redundant  fluid  within  the  small  circle  tends 
to  impel  the  point  N  towards  C ;  but  as  there  is  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  fluid  between  N  and  B,  than  between  N  and  A,  the 
repulsion  of  the  fluid  without  the  small  circle  tends  to  balance 
that ;  but  the  eiBFect  of  the  fluid  within  the  small  circle  is  not 
much  less  than  it  would  be,  if  DF  was  not  undercharged ;  whereas 
much  the  greater  part  of  the  effect  of  that  part  of  the  plate  on 
the  outside  of  the  circle,  is  taken  off  by  the  effect  of  the  corre- 
sponding part  of  DF:  consequently,  the  difference  of  density  be- 
tween T  and  8  will  not  be  near  so  great  as  if  DF  was  not  under- 
charged. Hence  I  should  imagine,  that  if  the  two  plates  are  very 
near  together,  the  density  of  the  redundant  fluid  near  the  center 
will  not  be  much  less  than  the  mean  density,  or  B  will  not  be 
much  less  than  1 ;  moreover,  the  less  the  distance  of  the  plates, 
the  nearer  will  S  approadb  to  1. 

77]  Cor.  IL  Let  now  the  body  H  oonsist  of  a  circular  plate, 
of  the  same  size  as  AB,  placed  so,  that  the  canal  CO  shall  pass 
through  its  center,  and  be  perpendicular  to  its  plane;  by  the 
supposition,  the  force  vdth  which  H  repels  the  fluid  in  the  canal 
CO,  is  the  same  with  which  a  quantity  of  fluid,  equal  to  B,  spread 
uniformly  over  AB,  would  repel  it  in  the  contrary  direction  :  there- 
fore, if  the  fluid  in  the  plate  H  was  spread  uniformly,  the  quantity 
of  redundant  fluid  therein  would  be  B,  and  if  it  was  all  collected 

2B 

in  the  circumference,  would  be  -^ ;  and  therefore  the  real 

o  —  » 

quantity  will  be  greater  than  B,  and  less  than 


3-n' 


78]     Cor.  III.    Therefore,  if  we  suppose  8  to  be  equal  to  1, 
the  quantity  of  redimdant  fluid  in  AB  will  exceed  that  in  the 

•     3-n 


AC 
plate  H,  in  a  greater  ratio  than  that  of  -zyp 


4 


to  1,  and 


less  than  that  of  ^ra 


8-«        2 

X  5  to  1 ;  and  from  the  preceding  remarks 

3—2 
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it  appears  that  the  real  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in  AB  can 
hardly  be  much  greater  than  it  would  if  8  was  equal  to  1. 

79]  Cor.  IV.  Hence,  if  the  electric  attraction  and  repulsion 
is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  the  redundant  fluid 
in  AB,  supposing  S  to  be  equal  to  1,  will  exceed  that  in  the 
plate  H,  in  a  greater  ratio  than  that  of  AC  to  4fCE,  and  less 
than  that  of  J  (7  to  2C^. 

80]  Cor.  V.  Let  now  the  body  H  consist  of  a  globe,  whose 
diameter  equals  AB ;  the  globe  being  situated  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  canal  CO,  if  continued,  would  pass  through  its  center; 
and  let  the  electric  attraction  and  repulsion  be  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance,  the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in  the 
globe  will  be  2B:  for  the  fluid  will  be  spread  uniformly  over  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  and  its  repulsion  on  the  canal  will  be  the 
same  as  if  it  was  all  collected  in  the  center  of  the  sphere,  and 
will  therefore  be  the  same  with  which  an  equal  quantity,  disposed 
in  the  circumference  of  AB,  would  repel  it  in  the  contrary  di- 
rection, or  with  which  half  that  quantity,  or  B,  would  repel  it, 
if  spread  uniformly  over  the  plate.     [See  Art.  140.] 

81]  Cor.  VI.  Therefore,  if  8  was  equal  to  1,  the  redundant 
fluid  in  AB  would  exceed  that  in  the  globe,  in  the  ratio  of  AG 
to  4fCE;  and  therefore,  it  will  in  reality  exceed  that  in  the  globe, 
in  a  rather  greater  ratio  than  that  of  -4  C  to  4fCE;  but  if  the 
plates  arc  very  near  together,  it  will  approach  very  near  thereto, 
and  the  nearer  the  plates  are,  the  nearer  it  will  approach  thereto. 

82]  Cor.  VII.  WTiether  the  electric  repulsion  is  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance  or  not,  if  the  body  ^  is  as  much 
undercharged,  as  it  was  before  overcharged,  AB  will  be  as  much 
undercharged  as  it  was  before  overcharged,  and  BF  as  much 
overcharged  as  it  was  before  undercharged. 

83]  Cor.  VIII.  If  the  size  and  distance  of  the  plates  be 
altered,  the  quantity  of  redundant  or  deficient  fluid  in  the  body  H 
remaining  the  same,  it  appears,  by  comparing  this  proposition  with 
the  20th  and  21st  propositions,  that  the  quantity  of  redundant  and 

AC* 


AC 
deficient  fluid  in  AB  will  be  as  -4  (7*"^  x 


EG 

posing  the  value  of  8  to  remain  the  same  *. 

[♦  Note  4.] 
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84]  Prop.  XXIII.  Let  AE  (Fig.  15)  be  a  cylindric  canal, 
infinitely  continued  beyond  E;  and  let  AF  be  Yia,  16. 

a  bent  canal,  meeting  the  other  at  A,  and  in- 
finitely continued  beyond  F:  let  the  section  of 
this  canal,  in  all  parts  of  it,  be  equal  to  that  of 
the  cylindric  canal,  and  let  both  canals  be  filled 
with  uniform  fluid  of  the  same  density :  the  force 
with  which  a  particle  of  fluid  P,  placed  anywhere 
at  pleasure,  repels  the  whole  quantity  of  fluid 
in  AF,  in  the  direction  of  the  canal,  is  the  same 
with  which  it  repels  the  fluid  in  the  canal  AE, 
in  the  direction  AE. 

On  the  center  P,  draw  two  circular  arches  £D  and  bd,  infi- 
nitely near  to  each  other,  cutting  AE  in  B  and  /8,  and  AF 
in  D  and  8,  and  draw  the  radii  Pb  and  Pd,  As  PB  =  PD,  the 
force  with  which  P  repels  a  particle  at  B,  in  the  direction  BjS, 
is  to  that  with  which  it  repels  an  equal  particle  at  D,  in  the 

direction  BB,  as  ^  to  -^ ,  or  as  -^  to  -rj^ ;  and  therefore,  the 

force  with  which  it  repels  the  whole  fluid  in  J5/9,  in  the  direction 
BI3,  is  the  same  with  which  it  repels  the  whole  fluid  in  BS,  in  the 
direction  BS,  that  is  in  the  direction  of  the  canal ;  and  therefore, 
the  force  vdth  which  it  repels  the  whole  fluid  in  AE,  in  the 
direction  AE,  is  the  same  with  which  it  repels  the  whole  fluid 
in  AF,  in  the  direction  of  the  canal. 

85]     Cor.     If  the  bent  canal  ABF,  instead  of  being  infinitely 
continued,    meets   the   cylindric.  canal  in  £,  as  in       j,.    jg 
Fig.  16,  the  repulsion  of  P  on  the  fluid  in  the  bent 
canal  ABE,  in  the  direction  of  the  canal,  will  still 
be  equal  to  its  repulsion  on  that  in  the  cylindric 
canal  AE,  in  the  direction  AE. 


86]  Prop.  XXIV.  If  two  bodies,  for  instance 
the  plate  AB,  and  the  body  H,  of  Prop.  XXII.  com- 
municate with  each  other,  by  a  canal  filled  with 
incompressible  fluid,  and  are  either  over  or  imder- 
charged,  the  quantity  of  redimdant  fluid  in  them  will  bear  the 
same  proportion  to  each  other,  whether  the  canal  by  which  they 
communicate  is  straight  or  crooked,  or  into  whatever  part  of  the 
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bodies  the  canal  is  inserted,  or  in  whatever  manner  the  two  bodies 
are  situated  in  respect  of  each  other ;  provided  that  their  distance 
is  infinite,  or  so  great  that  the  repulsion  of  each  body  on  the  fluid 
in  the  canal  shall  not  be  sensibly  less  than  if  it  was  infinite. 

Let  the  parallelograms  AB  and  DF  (Fig.  17)  represent  the 
two  plates,  and  H  and  L  the  bodies  communicating  \idth  them : 


<D 


let  now  H  be  removed  to  h ;  and  let  it  communicate  with  AB 
by  the  bent  canal  gc ;  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  plates  and 
bodies  remaining  the  same  as  before ;  and  let  us,  for  the  sake  of 
ease  in  the  demonstration,  suppose  the  canal  gc  to  be  everywhere 
of  the  same  thickness  as  the  canal  GC\  though  the  proposition 
will  evidently  hold  good  equally,  whether  it  is  or  not :  the  fluid 
will  still  be  in  equilibrio.  For  let  us  first  suppose  the  canal  gc 
to  be  continued  through  the  substance  of  the  plate  AB,  to  C^ 
along  the  line  crC;  the  part  crC  being  of  the  same  thickness  as 
the  rest  of  the  canal,  and  the  fluid  in  it  of  the  same  density :  by 
the  preceding  proposition,  the  repulsion  or  attraction  of  each 
particle  of  fluid  or  matter  in  the  plates  AB  and  DF,  on  the  fluid 
in  the  whole  canal  Crcg,  in  the  direction  of  that  canal,  is  equal 
to  its  repulsion  or  attraction  on  the  fluid  in  the  canal  CO,  in  the 
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direction  CO;  and  therefore  the  whole  repulsion  or  attraction  of 
the  two  plates  on  the  canal  Crcg,  is  equal  to  their  repulsion  or 
attraction  on  CO :  but  as  the  fluid  in  the  plate  AB  is  in  equilibrio, 
each  particle  of  fluid  in  the  part  Crc  of  the  canal  is  impelled  by 
the  plates  with  as  much  force  in  one  direction  as  the  other ;  and 
consequently  the  plates  impel  the  fluid  in  the  canal  eg  with  as 
much  force  as  they  do  that  in  the  whole  canal  Crcg,  that  is,  with 
the  same  force  that  they  impel  the  fluid  in  CO.  In  like  manner 
the  body  h  impels  the  fluid  in  eg  with  the  same  force  that  H  does 
the  fluid  in  CQ ;  and  consequently  h  impels  the  fluid  in  eg  one 
way  in  the  direction  of  the  canal,  with  the  same  force  that  the  two 
plates  impel  it  the  contrary  way;  and  therefore  the  fluid  in  eg 
has  no  tendency  to  flow  from  one  body  to  the  other. 

87]  Cor.  By  the  same  method  of  reasoning,  with  the  help 
of  the  corollary  to  the  23rd  proposition,  it  appears,  that  if  AB 
and  H  each  communicate  with  a  third  body  by  canals  of  incom- 
pressible fluid,  and  a  communication  is  made  between  AB  and  H 
by  another  canal  of  incompressible  fluid,  the  fluid  will  have  no 
tendency  to  flow  from  one  to  the  other  through  this  canal ;  sup- 
posing that  the  fluid  was  in  equilibrio  before  this  communication 
was  made.  In  like  manner  if  AB  and  H  communicate  with  each 
other,  or  each  communicate  with  a  third  body,  by  canals  of  real 
fluid,  instead  of  the  imaginary  canals  of  incompressible  fluid 
used  in  these  propositions,  and  a  communication  is  also  made 
between  them  by  a  canal  of  incompressible  fluid,  the  fluid  can 
have  no  tendency  to  flow  from  one  to  the  other.  The  truth  of  the 
latter  part  of  this  corollary  will  appear  by  supposing  an  imaginary 
canal  of  incompressible  fluid  to  be  continued  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  real  one. 

88]  Prop.  XXV.  Let  now  a  communication  be  made  be- 
tween the  two  plates  AB  and  DF,  by  the  canal  NBS  of  incom- 
pressible fluid,  of  any  length ;  and  let  the  body  H  and  the  plate 
AB  be  overcharged.  It  is  plain  that  the  fluid  will  flow  through 
that  canal  from  ^-B  to  DF,  Now  the  whole  force  with  which 
the  fluid  in  the  canal  is  impelled  along  it  by  the  joint  action 
of  the  two  plates  is  the  same  with  which  the  whole  quantity  of 
fluid  in  the  canal  CO  or  eg  is  impelled  by  them ;  supposing  the 
canal  NR8  to  be  everywhere  of  the  same  breadth  and  thickness 
as  CO  or  eg. 
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For  suppose  that  the  canal  NRS,  instead  of  communicating 
with  the  plate  DF,  is  bent  back  just  before  it  touches  it,  and  con- 
tinued infinitely  along  the  line  Ss ;  the  force  with  which  the  two 
plates  impel  the  fluid  in  Ss,  is  the  same  with  which  they  impel 
that  in  EL,  supposing  Ss  to  be  of  the  same  breadth  and  thickness 
as  EL ;  and  is  therefore  nothing ;  therefore  the  force  with  which 
they  impel  the  fluid  in  NRS,  is  the  same  with  which  they  impel 
that  in  NRSs;  which  is  the  same  with  which  they  impel  that 
in  CO. 

89]  Prop.  XXVI.  Let  now  xyz  [Fig.  17]  be  a  body  of  an  in- 
finite size,  containing  just  flruid  enough  to  saturate  it;  and  let  a 
communication  be  made  between  h  and  ocyz,  by  the  canal  hy  of 
incompressible  fluid,  of  the  same  breadth  and  thickness  as  gc  or 
GC;  the  fluid  will  flow  through  it  firom  h  to  xyz;  and  the  force 
with  which  the  fluM  in  that  canal  is  impelled  along  it,  is  equal 
to  that  with  which  the  fluid  in  NES  is  inipelled  by  the  two  plates. 

If  the  canal  hy  is  of  so  great  a  length,  that  the  repulsion 
of  h  thereon  is  the  same  as  if  it  was  continued  infinitely,  then  the 
thing  is  evident:  but  if  it  is  not,  let  the  canal  %,  instead  of  com- 
municating with  xyz,  so  that  the  fluid  can  flow  out  of  the  canal 
into  xyz,  be  continued  infinitely  through  its  substance,  along  the 
line  yv :  now  it  must  be  observed  that  a  small  part  of  the  body 
an/z,  namely,  that  which  is  turned  towards  h,  will  by  the  action 
of  h  upon  it,  be  rendered  undercharged ;  but  all  the  rest  of  the 
body  will  be  saturated ;  for  the  fluid  driven  out  of  the  under- 
charged part  vdll  not  make  the  remainder,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  of  an  infinite  size,  sensibly  overcharged :  now  the  force  with 
which  the  fluid  in  the  infinite  canal  hyv  is  impelled  by  the  body  h 
and  the  undercharged  part  of  xyz,  is  the  same  with  which  the  fluid 
in  gc  is  impelled  by  them ;  but  as  the  fluid  in  all  parts  of  an/z 
is  in  equilibrio,  a  particle  in  any  part  of  yv  cannot  be  impelled 
in  any  direction ;  and  therefore  the  fluid  in  hy  is  impelled  with  as 
much  force  as  that  in  hyv;  and  therefore  the  fluid  in  hy  is  im- 
pelled with  as  much  force  as  that  in  gc  ;  and  is  therefore  impelled 
with  as  much  force  as  the  fluid  in  NRS  is  impelled  by  the  two 
plates. 

90]  It  perhaps  may  be  asked,  whether  this  method  of  demon- 
stration would  not  equally  tend  to  prove  that  the  fluid  in  hy  was 
impelled  with  the  same  force  as  that  in  NRS,  though  xyz  did  not 
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contain  just  fluid  enough  to  saturate  it.  I  answer  not ;  for  this 
demonstration  depends  on  the  canal  yv  being  continued,  vdthin 
the  body  xyz,  to  an  infinite  distance  beyond  any  over  or  under- 
charged part ;  which  could  not  be  if  xyz  contained  either  more  or 
less  fluid  than  that* 

91]  Prop.  XXVII.  Let  two  bodies  B  and  h  (Fig.  13)  be 
joined  by  a  cylindric  or  prismatic  canal  -4a,  filled  with  real  fluid ; 
and  not  by  any  imaginary  canal  of  incompressible  fluid  as  in  the 
20th  proposition ;  and  let  the  fluid  therein  be  in  equilibrio  :  the 
force  with  which  the  whole  or  any  given  part  of  the  fluid  in  the 
canal  is  impelled  in  the  direction  of  its  axis  by  the  united  re- 
pulsions and  attractions  of  the  redundant  fluid  or  matter  in  the 
two  bodies  and  the  canal,  must  be  nothing;  or  the  force  with 
which  it  is  impelled  one  way  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 
canal,  must  be  equal  to  that  with  which  it  is  impelled  the  other  way. 

For  as  the  canal  is  supposed  cylindric  or  prismatic,  no  particle 
of  fluid  therein  can  be  prevented  from  moving  in  the  direction  of 
the  axis  of  it,  by  the  sides  of  the  canal ;  and  therefore  the  force 
with  which  each  particle  is  impelled  either  way  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis,  by  the  united  attractions  and  repulsions  of  the  two 
bodies  and  the  canal,  must  be  nothing,  otherwise  it  could  not  be 
at  rest;  and  therefore  the  force  with  which  the  whole,  or  any 
given  part  of  the  fluid  in  the  canal,  is  impelled  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis,  must  be  nothing. 

92]  Cor.  I.  If  the  fluid  in  the  canal  is  disposed  in  such  manner, 
that  the  repulsion  or  attraction  of  the  redundant  fluid  or  matter 
in  it,  on  the  whole  or  any  given  part  of  the  fluid  in  the  canal,  has  no 
tendency  to  impel  it  either  way  in  the  direction  of  the  axis ;  then 
the  force  with  which  that  whole  or  given  part  is  impelled  by  the 
two  bodies  must  be  nothing;  or  the  force  with  which  it  is  im- 
pelled one  way  in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  by  the  body  J5,  must 
be  equal  to  that  with  which  it  is  impelled  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion by  the  other  body ;  but  not  if  the  fluid  in  the  canal  is  dis- 
posed in  a  different  manner. 

93]  Cor.  II.  If  the  bodies,  and  consequently  the  canal,  is 
overcharged  ;  then,  in  whatever  manner  the  fluid  in  the  canal 
is  disposed,  the  force  with  which  the  whole  quantity  of  redundant 
fluid  in  the  canal  is  repelled  by  the  body  B  in  the  direction  Aa, 

[•  Note  5.] 
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must  be  equal  to  that  with  which  it  is  repelled  by  h  in  the  con- 
trary direction.  For  the  force  with  which  the  redundant  fluid  is 
impelled  in  the  direction  Aa  by  its  own  repulsion,  is  nothing; 
for  the  repulsions  of  the  particles  of  any  body  on  each  other  have 
no  tendency  to  make  the  whole  body  move  in  any  direction. 

94]  Remarks.  When  I  first  thought  of  the  20th  and  22nd 
propositions,  I  imagined  that  when  two  bodies  were  connected  by 
a  cylindric  canal  of  real  fluid,  the  repulsion  of  one  body  on  the 
whole  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  canal,  in  one  direction,  would  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  other  body  on  it  in  the  contrary  direction,  in 
whatever  manner  the  fluid  was  disposed  in  the  canal;  and  that 
therefore  those  propositions  would  have  held  good  very  nearly, 
though  the  bodies  were  joined  by  cylindric  canals  of  real  fluid; 
provided  the  bodies  were  so  little  over  or  undercharged,  that  the 
quantity  of  redundant  or  deficient  fluid  in  the  canal  should  be  very 
small  in  respect  of  the  quantity  required  to  saturate  it ;  and  con- 
sequently that  the  fluid  therein  should  be  very  nearly  of  the  same 
density  in  all  parts.  But  firom  the  foregoing  proposition  it  appears 
that  I  was  mistaken,  and  that  the  repulsion  of  one  body  on  the 
fluid  in  the  jcanal  is  not  equal  to  that  ^  the  other  body  on  it, 
unless  the  fluid  in  the  canal  is  disposed  in  a  particular  manner : 
besides  that,  when  two  bodies  are  both  joined  by  a  real  canal,  the 
attraction  or  repulsion  of  the  redundant  matter  or  fluid  in  the 
canal  has  some  tendency  to  alter  the  disposition  of  the  fluid 
in  the  two  bodies ;  and  in  the  22nd  proposition,  the  canal  CO 
exerts  also  some  attraction  or  repulsion  on  the  canal  EM:  on  all 
which  accounts  the  demonstration  of  those  propositions  is  defective, 
when  the  bodies  are  joined  by  real  canals.  I  have  good  reason 
however  to  think,  that  those  propositions  actually  hold  good  very 
nearly  when  the  bodies  are  joined  by  real  canals;  and  that, 
whether  the  canals  are  straight  or  crooked,  or  in  whatever  di- 
rection the  bodies  are  situated  in  respect  of  each  other :  though  I 
am  by  no  means  able  to  prove  that  they  do :  I  therefore  chose 
still  to  retain  those  propositions,  but  to  demonstrate  them  on  this 
ideal  supposition,  in  which  they  are  certainly  true,  in  hopes  that 
some  more  skilful  mathematician  may  be  able  to  shew  whether 
they  really  hold  good  or  not.     [See  Note  3.] 

95]  What  principally  makes  me  think  that  this  is  the  case, 
is  that  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  some  experiments  I  have  made*, 

[♦  Exp.  m.,  Art.  266.] 
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the  quantity  of  fluid  in  different  bodies  agrees  very  well  with  those 
propositions,  on  a  supposition  that  the  electric  repulsion  is  in- 
versely as  the  square  of  the  distance.  It  should  also  seem  from 
those  experiments,  that  the  quantity  of  redundant  or  deficient 
fluid  in  two  bodies  bore  very  nearly  the  same  proportion  to  each 
other,  whatever  is  the  shape  of  the  canal  by  which  they  are  joined, 
or  in  whatever  direction  they  are  situated  in  respect  of  each  other. 

9G]  Though  the  above  propositions  should  be  found  not  to  hold 
good  when  the  bodies  are  joined  by  real  canals,  still  it  is  evident, 
that  in  the  22nd  proposition,  if  the  plates  AB  and  DF  are  very 
near  together,  the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in  the  plate  AB 
will  be  many  times  greater  than  that  in  the  body  H,  supposing 
H  to  consist  of  a  circular  plate  of  the  same  size  as  AB,  and  DF 
will  be  near  as  much  undercharged  as  AB  is  overcharged. 

97]  Sir  Isaac  Newton  supposes  that  air  consists  of  particles 
which  repel  each  other  with  a  force  inversely  as  the  distance  :  but 
it  appears  plainly  from  the  foregoing  pages,  that  if  the  repulsion 
of  the  particles  was  in  this  ratio;  and  extended  indefinitely  to 
all  distances,  they  would  compose  a  fluid  extremely  different  from 
common  air.  If  the  repulsion  of  the  particles  was  inversely  as 
the  distance,  but  extended  only  to  a  given  very  small  distance 
bom  their  centers,  they  would  compose  a  fluid  of  the  same  kind 
as  air,  in  respect  of  elasticity,  except  that  its  density  would  not  be 
in  proportion  to  its  compression :  if  the  distance  to  which  the 
repulsion  extends,  though  very  small,  is  yet  many  times  greater 
than  the  distance  of  the  particles  from  each  other,  it  might  be 
shewn,  that  the  density  of  the  fluid  would  be  nearly  as  the  square 
root  of  the  compression.  If  the  repulsion  of  the  particles  extended 
indefinitely,  and  was  inversely  as  some  higher  power  of  the  dis- 
tance than  the  cube,  the  density  of  the  fluid  would  be  as  some 
power  of  the  compression  less  than  f .  The  only  law  of  repulsion, 
I  can  think  of,  which  will  agree  with  experiment,  is  one  which 
seems  not  very  likely ;  namely,  that  the  particles  repel  each  other 
with  a  force  inversely  as  the  distance;  but  that,  whether  the 
density  of  the  fluid  is  great  or  small,  the  repulsion  extends  only 
to  the  nearest  particles :  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  that 
the  distance  to  which  the  repulsion  extends,  is  very  small,  and 
also  is  not  fixed,  but  varies  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the 

particles  *. 

[•  Note  6.] 


PART     II. 

CONTAINING    A    COMPARISON    OF    THE    FOREGOING 

THEORY  WITH  EXPERIMENT. 

98]  §  1.  It  appears  from  experiment,  that  some  bodies 
suffer  the  electric  fluid  to  pass  with  great  readiness  between  their 
pores ;  while  others  will  not  suffer  it  to  do  so  without  great  diffi- 
culty; and  some  hardly  suffer  it  to  do  so  at  all.  The  first  sort 
of  bodies*  are  called  conductors,  the  others  non-conductors. 
What  this  difference  in  bodies  is  owing  to  I  do  not  pretend  to 
explain. 

It  is  evident  that  the  electric  fl^uid  in  conductors  may  be  con- 
sidered as  moveable,  or  answers  to  the  definition  given  of  that 
term  in  page  6.  As  to  the  fluid  contained  in  non-conducting 
substances,  though  it  does  not  absolutely  answer  to  the  definition 
of  immoveable,  as  it  is  not  absolutely  confined  from  moving,  but 
only  does  so  with  great  difficulty;  yet  it  may  in  most  cases  be 
looked  upon  as  such  without  sensible  error. 

99]  Air  does  in  some  measure  permit  the  electric  fluid  to  pass 
through  it ;  though,  if  it  is  dry,  it  lets  it  pass  but  very  slowly, 
and  not  without  difficulty;  it  is  therefore  to  be  called  a  non- 
conductor. 

It  appears  that  conductors  would  readily  suffer  the  fluid  to 
run  in  and  out  of  them,  were  it  not  for  the  air  which  surrounds 
them :  for  if  the  end  of  a  conductor  is  inserted  into  a  vacuum, 
the  fluid  runs  in  and  out  of  it  with  perfect  readiness ;  but  when 
it  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  air,  as  no  fluid  can  run  out 
of  it  without  running  into  the  air,  the  fluid  will  not  do  so  without 
difficulty. 

100]  K  any  body  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  air,  or  other 
non-conducting  substances,  it  is  said  to  be  insulated :  if  on  the 
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other  hand  it  anywhere  communicates  with  any  conducting  body, 
it  is  said  to  be  not  insulated.  When  I  say  that  a  body  communi- 
cates with  the  ground,  or  any  other  body,  I  would  be  understood 
to  mean  that  it  does  so  by  some  conducting  substance. 

101]  Though  the  terms  positively  and  negatively  electrified 
are  much  used,  yet  the  precise  sense  in  which  they  are  to  be 
understood  seems  not  well  ascertained ;  namely,  whether  they  are 
to  be  understood  in  the  same  sense  in  which  I  have  used  the  words 
over  or  undercharged,  or  whether,  when  any  number  of  bodies, 
insulated  and  communicating  with  each  other  by  conducting  sub- 
stances, are  electrified  by  means  of  excited  glass,  they  are  all  to 
be  called  positively  electrified  (supposing,  according  to  the  usual 
opinion,  that  excited  glass  contains  more  than  its  natural  quantity 
of  electricity) ;  even  though  some  of  them,  by  the  approach  of  a 
stronger  electrified  body,  are  made  undercharged.  I  shall  use  the 
words  in  the  latter  sense ;  but  as  it  will  be  proper  to  ascertain  the 
sense  in  which  I  shall  use  them  more  accurately,  I  shall  give  the 
following  definition. 

102]  In  order  to  judge  whether  any  body,  as  ^,  is  positively 
or  negatively  electrified :  suppose  another  body  By  of  a  given  shape 
and  size,  to  be  placed  at  an  infinite  distance  from  it,  and  from  any 
other  over  or  undercharged  body ;  and  let  B  contain  the  same 
quantity  of  electric  fluid  as  if  it  communicated  with  -4  by  a  canal 
of  incompressible  fluid :  then,  if  5  is  overcharged,  I  caU  ^  posi- 
tively electrified ;  and  if  it  is  undercharged,  I  call  A  negatively 
electrified;  and  the  greater  the  degree  in  which  B  is  over  or 
undercharged,  the  greater  is  the  degree  in  which  A  is  positively  or 
negatively  electrified. 

103]  It  appears  from  the  corollary  to  the  24th  proposition, 
that  if  several  bodies  are  insulated,  and  connected  together  by 
conducting  substances,  and  one  of  these  bodies  is  positively  or 
negatively  electrified,  all  the  other  bodies  must  be  electrified  in 
the  same  degree :  for  supposing  a  given  body  £  to  be  placed  at  an 
infinite  distance  from  any  over  or  undercharged  body,  and  to  con- 
tain the  same  quantity  of  fluid  as  if  it  communicated  with  one  of 
those  bodies  by  a  canal  of  incompressible  fluid,  all  the  rest  of  those 
bodies  must  by  that  corollary  contain  the  same  quantity  of  fluid  as 
if  they  communicated  with  B  by  canals  of  incompressible  fluid  : 
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but  yet  it  is  possible  that  some  of  those  bodies  may  be  over- 
charged, and  others  undercharged :  for  suppose  the  bodies  to  be 
positively  electrified,  and  let  an  overcharged  body  D  be  brought 
near  one  of  them,  that  body  will  become  undercharged,  provided 
D  is  sufficiently  overcharged ;  and  yet  by  the  definition  it  will  still 
be  positively  electrified  in  the  same  degree  as  before. 

Moreover,  if  several  bodies  are  insulated  and  connected  to- 
gether by  conducting  substances,  and  one  of  these  bodies  is  electri- 
fied by  excited  glass,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  but  what  they 
will  all  be  positively  electrified;  for  if  there  is  no  other  over  or 
undercharged  body  placed  near  any  of  these  bodies,  the  thing  is 
evident ;  and  though  some  of  these  bodies  may,  by  the  approach  of 
a  sufficiently  overcharged  body,  be  rendered  undercharged;  yet  I 
do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  prevent  a  body  placed  at  an  infinite 
distance,  and  communicating  with  them  by  a  caiial  of  incompressi- 
ble fluid,  firom  being  overcharged. 

In  like  manner  if  one  of  these  bodies  is  electrified  by  excited 
sealing  wax,  they  will  all  be  negatively  electrified  *. 

104]  It  is  impossible  for  any  body  communicating  with  the 
ground  to  be  either  positively  or  negatively  electrified :  for  the 
earth,  taking  the  whole  together,  contains  just  fluid  enough  to 
saturate  it,  and  consists  in  general  of  conducting  substances ;  and 
consequently  though  it  is  possible  for  small  parts  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth  to  be  rendered  over  or  undercharged,  by  the  approach  of 
electrified  clouds  or  other  causes ;  yet  the  bulk  of  the  earth,  and 
especially  the  interior  parts,  must  be  saturated  with  electricity. 
Therefore  assume  any  part  of  the  earth  which  is  itself  saturated, 
and  is  at  a  great  distance  from  any  over  or  undercharged  part ; 
any  body  communicating  with  the  ground,  contains  as  much  elec- 
tricity as  if  it  communicated  with  this  part  by  a  canal  of  incom- 
pressible fluid,  and  therefore  is  not  at  all  electrified. 

105]  If  any  body  -4,  insulated  and  saturated  with  electricity, 
is  placed  at  a  great  distance  from  any  over  or  undercharged  body, 
it  is  plain  that  it  cannot  be  electrified ;  but  if  an  overcharged  body 
is  brought  near  it,  it  will  be  positively  electrified;  for  supposing  A 
to  communicate  with  any  body  B,  at  an  infinite  distance,  by  a 
canal  of  incompressible  fluid,  it  is  plain  that  unless  B  is  over- 
charged, the  fluid  in  the  canal  could  not  be  in  equilibrio,  but  would 

[♦  Note  7.] 
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run  from  A  to  B,  For  the  same  reason  a  body  insulated  and 
saturated  with  fluid,  will  be  negatively  electrified  if  placed  near  an 
undercharged  body. 

lOG]  §  2.  The  phsenomena  of  the  attraction  and  repulsion  of 
electrified  bodies  seem  to  agree  exactly  with  the  theory ;  as  will 
appear  by  considering  the  following  cases. 

107]  Case  I.  Let  two  bodies,  A  and  £,  both  conductors  of 
electricity,  and  both  placed  at  a  great  distance  from  any  other 
electrified  bodies,  be  brought  near  each  other.  Let  A  be  insulated, 
and  contain  just  fluid  enough  to  saturate  it ;  and  let  B  be  posi- 
tively electrified.  They  will  attract  each  other ;  for  as  £  is  posi- 
tively electrified,  and  at  a  great  distance  from  any  overcharged 
body,  it  will  be  overcharged ;  therefore,  on  approaching  A  and  B 
to  each  other,  some  fluid  will  be  driven  from  that  part  of  A  which 
is  nearest  to  5  to  the  further  part :  but  when  the  fluid  in  A  was 
spread  uniformly,  the  repulsion  of  B  on  the  fluid  in  A  was  equal 
to  its  attraction  on  the  matter  therein;  therefore,  when  some 
fluid  is  removed  from  those  parts  where  the  repulsion  of  B  is 
strongest  to  those  where  it  is  weaker,  B  will  repel  the  fluid  in  A 
with  less  force  than  it  attracts  the  matter ;  and  consequently  the 
bodies  will  attract  each  other. 

108]  Case  IT.  If  we  now  suppose  that  the  fluid  is  at  liberty 
to  escape  from  out  of  A,  if  it  has  any  disposition  to  do  so,  the 
quantity  of  fluid  in  it  before  the  approach  of  B  being  still  sufficient 
to  saturate  it;  that  is,  if  A  is  not  insulated  and  not  electrified,  B 
being  still  positively  electrified,  they  will  attract  with  more  force 
than  before :  for  in  this  case,  not  only  some  fluid  will  be  driven 
from  that  part  of  A  which  is  nearest  to  J5  to  the  opposite  part,  but 
also  some  fluid  will  be  driven  out  of  A, 

It  must  be  observed,  that  if  the  repulsion  of  i?  on  a  particle 
at  E,  (Fig.  19)  the  farthest  part  of  -4,  is 
very  small  in  respect  of  its  repulsion  on  ^^  *^' 
an  equal  particle  placed  at  Z>,  the  nearest 
part  of  A,  the  two  bodies  will  attract  with 
very  nearly  the  same  force,  whether  A  is 
insulated  or  not;  but  if  the  repulsion  of 
B,  on  a  particle  at  E,  is  very  near  as  great 
as  on  one  at  2>,  they  will  attract  with  very  little  force  if  A  is 
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insulated.  For  instance,  let  a  small  overcharged  ball  be  brought 
near  one  end  of  a  long  conductor  not  electrified ;  they  will  attract 
with  very  near  the  same  force,  whether  the  conductor  be  insulated 
or  not ;  but  if  the  conductor  be  overcharged,  and  brought  near  a 
small  unelectrified  ball,  they  will  not  attract  with  near  so  much 
force,  if  the  ball  is  insulated,  as  if  it  is  not. 

109]  Case  III.  If  we  now  suppose  that  A  is  negatively 
electrified,  and  not  insulated,  it  is  plain  that  they  will  attract  with 
more  force  than  in  the  last  case ;  as  A  vrill  be  still  more  under- 
charged in  this  case,  than  in  the  last. 

110]  N.B.  In  these  three  cases,  we  have  not  as  yet  taken 
notice  of  the  effect  which  the  body  A  will  have  in  altering  the 
quantity  and  disposition  of  the  fluid  in  B\  but  in  reality  this  will 
make  the  bodies  attract  each  other  with  more  force  than  they 
would  otherwise  do ;  for  in  each  of  these  cases  the  body  A  attracts 
the  fluid  in  B\  which  will  cause  some  fluid  to  flow  from  the 
farther  parts  of  jB  to  the  nearer,  and  will  also  cause  some  fluid  to 
flow  into  it,  if  it  is  not  insulated,  and  will  consequently  cause  B  to 
act  upon  A  with  more  force  than  it  would  otherwise  do. 

Ill]  Cases  IV.  V.  VI.  Let  us  now  suppose  that  B  is  nega- 
tively electrified ;  and  let  A  be  insulated,  and  contain  just  fluid 
enough  to  saturate  it ;  they  will  attract  each  other ;  for  B  will  be 
undercharged ;  it  will  therefore  attract  the  fluid  in  A,  and  will  cause 
some  fluid  to  flow  from  the  farthest  part  of  A,  where  it  is  attracted 
with  less  force,  to  the  nearer  part,  where  it  is  attracted  with  more 
force  ;  so  that  B  will  attract  the  fluid  in  A  with  more  force  than  it 
repels  the  matter. 

If  A  is  now  supposed  to  be  not  insulated  and  not  electrified, 
B  being  still  negatively  electrified,  it  is  plain  that  they  will  attract 
with  more  force  than  in  the  last  case  :  and  if -4  is  positively  electri- 
fied, they  will  attract  with  still  more  force. 

In  these  three  last  cases  also,  the  effect  which  A  has  in  altering 
the  quantity  and  disposition  of  the  fluid  in  B,  tends  to  increase  the 
force  with  which  the  two  bodies  attract. 

112]  Case  VII.  It  is  plain  that  a  non-conducting  body  satu- 
rated with  fluid,  is  not  at  all  attracted  or  repelled  by  an  over  or 
undercharged  body,  until,  by  the  action  of  the  electrified  body  on 
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it,  it  has  either  acquired  some  additional  fluid  from  the  air,  or  had 
some  driven  out  of  it,  or  till  some  fluid  is  driven  from  one  part  of 
the  body  to  the  other. 

113]  Case  VIII.  Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  two  bodies 
A  and  B  are  both  positively  electrified  in  the  same  degree.  It  is 
plain,  that  were  it  not  for  the  action  of  one  body  on  the  other,  they 
would  both  be  overcharged,  and  would  repel  each  other.  But  it 
may  perhaps  be  said,  that  one  of  them  as  A  may,  by  the  action  of 
the  other  on  it,  be  either  rendered  undercharged  on  the  whole,  or 
at  least  may  be  rendered  undercharged  in  that  part  nearest  to  B ; 
and  that  the  attraction  of  this  undercharged  part  on  a  particle  of 
the  fluid  in  B,  may  be  greater  than  the  repulsion  of  the  more 
distant  overcharged  part ;  so  that  on  the  whole  the  body  A  may 
attract  a  particle  of  fluid  in  -B.  If  so,  it  must  be  aflfirmed  that  the 
body  B  repels  the  fluid  in  A ;  for  otherwise,  that  part  of  A  which 
is  nearest  to  B  could  not  be  rendered  imdercharged.  Therefore,  to 
obviate  this  objection,  let  the  bodies  be  joined  by  the  straight 
canal  DC  of  incompressible  fluid  (Fig.  19).  The  body  B  will  repel 
the  fluid  in  all  parts  of  this  canal ;  for  as  ^  is  supposed  to  attract 
the  fluid  in  B,  B  will  not  only  be  more  overcharged  than  it  would 
otherwise  be,  but  it  will  also  be  more  overcharged  in  that  part 
nearest  to  A  than  in  the  opposite  part.  Moreover,  as  the  near 
undercharged  part  of  ^  is  supposed  to  attract  a  particle  of  fluid  in 
B  with  more  force  than  the  more  distant  overcharged  part  repels 
it ;  it  must,  a  fortiori,  attract  a  particle  in  the  canal  with  more 
force  than  the  other  repels  it ;  therefore  the  body  A  must  attract 
the  fluid  in  the  canal;  and  consequently  some  fluid  must  flow  from 
Bto  A,  which  is  impossible ;  for  as  ^  and  B  are  both  electrified  in 
the  same  degree,  they  contain  the  same  quantity  of  fluid  as  if  they 
both  communicated  with  a  third  body  at  an  infinite  distance,  by 
canals  of  incompressible  fluid;  and  therefore,  by  the  corollary  to 
Prop.  24,  if  a  communication  is  made  between  them  by  a  canal  of 
incompressible  fluid,  the  fluid  would  have  no  disposition  to  flow 
from  one  to  the  other. 

114]  Case  IX.  But  if  one  of  the  bodies  as  -4  is  positively 
electrified  in  a  less  degree  than  -B,  then  it  is  possible  for  the  bodies 
to  attract  each  other;  for  in  this  case  the  force  with  which  B 
repels  the  fluid  in  A  may  be  so  great,  as  to  make  the  body  A 
either  intirely  undercharged,  or  at  least  to  make  the  nearest  part 

M.  4 
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of  it  SO  much  undercharged,  that  A  shall  on  the  whole  attract  a 
particle  of  fluid  in  B. 

It  may  be  worth  remarking  with  regard  to  this  case,  that  when 
two  bodies,  both  electrified  positively  but  unequally,  attract  each 
other,  you  may  by  removing  them  to  a  greater  distance  from  each 
other,  cause  them  to  repel ;  for  as  the  stronger  electrified  body 
repels  the  fluid  in  the  weaker  with  less  force  when  removed  to  a 
greater  distance,  it  will  not  be  able  to  drive  so  much  fluid  out  of  it, 
or  from  the  nearer  to  the  further  part,  as  when  placed  at  a  less 
distance. 

115]  Cases  X.  and  XI.  By  the  same  reasoning  it  appears, 
that  if  the  two  bodies  are  both  negatively  electrified  in  the  same 
degree,  they  must  repel  each  other:  but  if  they  are  both  negatively 
electrified  in  different  degrees,  it  is  possible  for  them  to  attract 
each  other. 

All  these  cases  are  exactly  conformable  to  experiment. 

116]  Case  XII.  Let  two  cork  balls  be  suspended  by  con- 
ducting threads  from  the  same  positively  electrified  body,  in  such 
manner  that  if  they  did  not  repel,  they  would  hang  close  together  : 
they  will  both  be  equally  electrified,  and  will  repel  each  other :  let 
now  an  overcharged  body,  more  strongly  electrified  than  them,  be 
brought  under  them ;  they  will  become  less  overcharged,  and  will 
separate  less  than  before :  on  bringing  the  body  still  nearer,  they 
will  become  not  at  all  overcharged,  and  will  not  separate  at  all : 
and  on  bringing  the  body  still  nearer,  they  will  become  under- 
charged, and  will  separate  again. 

117]  Case  XIII.  Let  all  the  air  of  a  room  be  overcharged, 
and  let  two  cork  balls  be  suspended  close  to  each  other  by  conduct- 
ing threads  communicating  with  the  wall.  By  Prop.  15,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  balls  will  be  undercharged ;  and  therefore 
they  should  repel  each  other. 

These  two  last  cases  are  experiments  of  Mr  Canton's,  and  are 
described  in  Philosophical  Transactions  1753,  p.  350,  where  are 
other  experiments  of  the  same  kind,  all  readily  explicable  by  the 
foregoing  theory. 

I  have  now  considered  all  the  principal  or  fundamental  cases  of 
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electric  attractions  and  repulsions  which  I  can  think  of;  all  of 
which  appear  to  agree  perfectly  with  the  theory*, 

118]  §  3.  On  the  cases  in  which  bodies  receive  electricity  from 
or  part  with  it  to  the  air. 

Lemma  I.  Let  the  body  A  (Fig.  6)  either  stand  near  some 
over  or  undercharged  body,  or  at  a 
distance  from  any.  It  seems  highly 
probable,  that  if  any  part  of  its  surface, 
as  MNy  is  overcharged,  the  fluid  will 
endeavour  to  run  out  through  that  part, 
provided  the  air  adjacent  thereto  is  not 
overcharged. 

For  let  O  be  any  point  in  that  surface,  and  P  a  point  within 
the  body,  extremely  near  to  it ;  it  is  plain  that  a  particle  of  fluid 
at  P  must  be  repelled  with  as  much  force  in  one  direction  as 
another  (otherwise  it  could  not  be  at  rest)  unless  all  the  fluid 
between  P  and  O  is  pressed  close  together,  in  which  case  it  may 
be  repelled  with  more  force  towards  O  than  it  is  in  the  contrary 
direction :  now  a  particle  at  (?  is  repelled  in  th^  direction  P<7,  %,e, 
bom  P  to  G^,  by  all  the  redundant  fluid  between  P  and  O ;  and  a 
particle  at  P  is  repelled  by  the  same  fluid  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion ;  so  that  as  the  particle  at  P  is  repelled  with  not  less  force  in 
the  direction  PO  than  in  the  contrary,  I  do  not  see  how  a  particle 
at  Q  can  help  being  repelled  with  more  force  in  that  direction 
than  the  contrary,  unless  the  air  on  the  outside  of  the  surface  MN 
was  more  overcharged  than  the  space  between  P  and  (?. 

In  like  manner,  if  any  part  of  the  surface  is  undercharged,  the 
fluid  will  have  a  tendency  to  run  in  at  that  part  from  the  air. 

The  truth  of  this  is  somewhat  confirmed  by  the  third  problem  ; 
as  in  all  the  cases  of  that  problem,  the  fluid  was  shewn  to  have  a 
tendency  to  run  out  of  the  spaces  AD  and  -Eff,  at  any  surface 
which  was  overcharged,  and  to  run  in  at  any  which  was  imder- 
charged, 

119]  Cob.  L  If  any  body  at  a  distance  from  other  over  or 
imdercharged  bodies  be  positively  electrified,  the  fluid  will  gradu- 
ally run  out  of  it  from  all  parts  of  its  surface  into  the  adjoining 
air;  as  it  is  plain  that  all  parts  of  the  surface  of  that  body  will  be 

[♦  Note  8.] 
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overchaxged :  and  if  the  body  is  negatively  electrified,  the  fluid 
will  gradually  run  into  it  at  all  parts  of  its  surface  from  the  adjoin- 
ing air. 

120]  Cor.  II.  Let  the  body  A  (Fig.  6)  insulated  and  con- 
taining just  fluid  enough  to  saturate  it,  be  brought  near  the  over- 
charged body  J5;  that  part  of  the  sur&ce  of  A  which  is  turned 
towards  B  will  by  Prop.  II.  be  rendered  undercharged,  and  will 
therefore  imbibe  electricity  from  the  air;  and  at  the  opposite 
surface  BS,  the  fluid  will  run  out  of  the  body  into  the  air. 

121]  Cor.  III.  If  we  now  suppose  that  A  is  not  insulated, 
but  communicates  with  the  ground,  and  consequently  that  it  con- 
tained just  fluid  enough  to  saturate  it  before  the  approach  of  £, 
it  is  plain  that  the  surface  MN  will  be  more  undercharged  than 
before ;  and  therefore  the  fluid  will  run  in  there  with  more  force 
than  before ;  but  it  can  hardly  have  any  disposition  to  run  out  at 
the  opposite  surface  B8\  for  if  the  canal  by  which  A  communi- 
cates with  the  ground  is  placed  opposite  to  J9,  as  in  figure  6,  then 
the  fluid  will  run  out  through  that  canal  till  it  has  no  longer  any 
tendency  to  run  out  at  B8)  and  by  the  remarks  at  the  end  of 
Prop.  27,  it  seems  probable,  that  the  fluid  in  A  will  be  nearly  in 
the  same  quantity,  and  disposed  nearly  in  the  same  manner,  into 
whatever  part  of  A  the  canal  is  inserted  by  which  it  communicates 
with  the  ground. 

122]  Cor.  IV.  K  -B  is  undercharged  the  case  wiU  be  re- 
versed; that  is,  it  will  run  out  where  it  before  run  in,  and  will  run 
in  where  it  before  run  out. 

As  far  as  I  can  judge,  these  corollaries  seem  conformable  to 
experiment:  thus  far  is  certain,  that  bodies  at  a  distance  from, 
other  electrified  bodies  receive  electricity  from  the  air,  if  negatively 
electrified,  and  part  with  some  to  it  if  positively  electrified :  and  a 
body  not  electrified  and  not  insulated  receives  electricity  bom  the 
air  if  brought  near  an  overcharged  body,  and  loses  some  when 
brought  near  an  undercharged  body :  and  a  body  insulated  and 
containing  its  natural  quantity  of  fluid,  in  some  cases,  receives,  and 
in  others  loses  electricity,  when  brought  near  an  over  or  under- 
charged body. 

123]  §  4.  The  well-known  effects  of  points  in  causing  a 
quick  discharge  of  electricity  seem  to  agree  very  well  with  this 
theory. 
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It  appears  from  the  20th  proposition,  that  if  two  similar  bodies 
of  different  sizes  are  placed  at  a  very  great  distance  from  each 
other,  and  connected  by  a  slender  canal,  and  overcharged,  the  force 
with  which  a  particle  of  fluid  placed  close  to  corresponding  parts  of 
their  surface  is  repelled  from  them,  is  inversely  as  the  correspond- 
ing diameters  of  the  bodies.  If  the  distance  of  the  two  bodies  is 
small,  there  is  not  so  much  difference  in  the  force  with  which  the 
particle  is  repelled  by  the  two  bodies;  but  still,  if  the  diameters  of 
the  two  bodies  are  very  different,  the  particle  will  be  repelled  with 
much  more  force  from  the  smaller  body  than  from  the  larger.  It 
is  true  indeed  that  a  particle  placed  at  a  certain  distance  from  the 
smaller  body,  will  be  repelled  with  less  force  than  if  it  be  placed 
at  the  same  distance  from  the  greater  body ;  but  this  distance  is, 
I  believe,  in  most  cases  pretty  considerable;  if  the  bodies  are 
spherical,  and  the  repulsion  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance, 
a  particle  placed  at  any  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  smaller 
body  less  than  a  mean  proportional  between  the  radii  of  the  two 
bodies,  will  be  repelled  from  it  with  more  force  than  if  it  be  placed 
at  the  same  distance  from  the  larger  body. 

I  think  therefore  that  we  may  be  well  assured  that  if  two 
similar  bodies  are  connected  together  by  a  slender  canal,  and  are 
overcharged,  the  fluid  must  escape  faster  from  the  smaller  body 
than  from  an  equal  surface  of  the  larger ;  but  ais  the  sur&ce  of  the 
larger  body  is  greatest,  I  do  not  know  which  body  ought  to  lose 
most  electricity  in  the  same  time ;  and  indeed  it  seems  impossible 
to  determine  positively  from  this  theory  which  should,  as  it  de- 
pends in  great  measure  on  the  manner  in  which  the  air  opposes 
the  entrance  of  the  electric  fluid  into  it.  Perhaps  in  some  degrees 
of  electrification  the  smaller  body  may  lose  most,  and  in  others  the 
larger. 

124]     Let  now  ACB  (Fig.  18)  be  a  conical  point  standing  on 
any  body  DAB,  C  being  the  vertex  of  the 
cone;  and  let  DAB  be  overcharged:  I  ima-  ^'  ^®' 

gine  that  a  particle  of  fluid  placed  close  to         y^      \ 
the  surface  of  the  cone  anywhere  between  b     jJ  V— 4LJ^ 

and  Cy  must  be  repelled  with  at  least  as       V  >S^^ 

much,  if  not  more,  force  than  it  would,  if         \ ^ 

the  ipeii\tAdbB  of  the  cone  was  taken  away, 

and  the  part  aCb  connected  to  DAB  by  a  slender  canal;  and  con- 
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sequently,  from  what  has  been  said  before,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  waste  of  electricity  from  the  end  of  the  cone  must 
be  very  great  in  proportion  to  its  surface;  though  it  does  not 
appear  from  this  reasoning  whether  the  waste  of  electricity  from 
the  whole  cone  should  be  greater  or  less  than  from  a  cylinder  of 
the  same  base  and  altitude*. 

All  which  has  been  here  said  relating  to  the  flowing  out  of 
electricity  from  overcharged  bodies,  holds  equally  true  with  regard 
to  the  flowing  in  of  electricity  into  undercharged  bodies. 

125]  But  a  circumstance  which  I  believe  contributes  as  much 
as  any  thing  to  the  quick  discharge  of  electricity  from  points,  is 
the  swift  current  of  air  caused  by  them,  and  taken  notice  of  by 
Mr  Wilson  and  Dr  Priestly  (vide  Priestly,  p.  117  and  591);  and 
which  is  produced  in  this  manner. 

If  a  globular  body  ABD  is  overcharged,  the  air  close  to  it,  all 
round  its  surface,  is  rendered  overcharged  by  the  electric  fluid 
which  flows  into  it  from  the  body;  it  will  therefore  be  repelled  by 
the  body;  but  as  the  air  all  round  the  body  is  repelled  with  the 
same  force,  it  is  in  equilibrio,  and  has  no  tendency  to  fly  oflf  from 
it.  If  now  the  conical  point  A  CB  be  made  to  stand  out  from  the 
globe,  as  the  fluid  will  escape  much  faster  in  proportion  to  the 
surface  from  the  end  of  the  point  than  from  the  rest  of  the  body, 
the  air  close  to  it  will  be  much  more  overcharged  than  that  close 
to  the  rest  of  the  body  ;  it  will  therefore  be  repelled  with  much 
more  force;  and  consequently  a  current  of  air  will  flow  along  the 
sides  of  the  cone,  from  B  towards  C\  by  which  means  there  is  a 
continual  supply  of  fresh  air,  not  much  overcharged,  brought  in 
contact  with  the  point;  whereas  otherwise  the  air  adjoining  to  it 
would  be  so  much  overcharged,  that  the  electricity  would  have  but 
little  disposition  to  flow  from  the  point  into  it. 

The  same  current  of  air  is  produced  in  a  less  degree,  without 
the  help  of  the  point,  if  the  body,  instead  of  being  globular,  is 
oblong  or  flat,  or  has  knobs  on  it,  or  is  otherwise  formed  in  such 
manner  as  to  make  the  electricity  escape  faster  from  some  parts  of 
it  than  the  rest. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  body  ABD  be  undercharged,  the  air 
adjoining  to  it  will  also  be  undercharged,  and  will  therefore  be 

[♦  Note  9.] 
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repelled  by  it;  but  as  the  air  close  to  the  end  of  the  point  will  be 
more  undercharged  than  that  close  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  it  will 
be  repelled  with  much  more  force;  which  will  cause  exactly  the 
same  current  of  air,  flowing  the  same  way,  as  if  the  body  was  over- 
charged; and  consequently  the  velocity  with  which  the  electric 
fluid  flows  into  the  body,  will  be  very  much  increased.  I  believe 
indeed  that  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  constant  rule,  that  the  faster 
the  electric  fluid  escapes  from  any  body  when  overcharged,  the 
faster  will  it  run  into  that  body  when  undercharged. 

Points  are  not  the  only  bodies  which  cause  a  quick  discharge 
of  electricity;  in  particular,  it  escapes  very  fast  from  the  ends  of 
long  slender  cylinders ;  and  a  swift  current  of  air  is  caused  to  flow 
from  the  middle  of  the  cylinder  towards  the  end:  this  will  easily 
appear  by  considering  that  the  redundant  fluid  is  collected  in 
much  greater  quantity  near  the  ends  of  the  cylinders  than  near 
the  middle.  The  same  thing  may  be  said,  but  I  believe  in  a  less 
degree,  of  the  edges  of  thin  plates. 

What  has  been  just  said  concerning  the  curreut  of  air,  serves 
to  explain  the  reason  of  the  revolving  motion  of  Dr  Hamilton's 
and  Mr  Kinnersley's  bent  pointed  wires,  vide  Philosophical  Trans, 
Vol.  LI.,  p.  905,  and  Vol.  Llii.,  p.  86;  also  Priestly,  p.  429:  for 
the  same  repulsion  which  impels  the  air  from  the  thick  part  of  the 
wire  towards  the  point,  tends  to  impel  the  wire  in  the  contrary 
direction. 

126]  It  is  well  known,  that  if  a  body  B  is  positively  electrified, 
and  another  body  A,  communicating  with  the  ground,  be  then 
brought  near  it,  the  electric  fluid  will  escape  faster  from  B,  at  that 
part  of  it  which  is  turned  towards  A,  than  before.  This  is  plainly 
conformable  to  theory ;  for  as  -4  is  thereby  rendered  undercharged, 
B  will  in  its  turn  be  made  more  overcharged,  in  that  part  of  it 
which  is  turned  towards  A,  than  it  was  before.  But  it  is  also  well 
known  that  the  fluid  will  escape  faster  from  jS,  if  ^  be  pointed, 
than  if  it  be  blunt;  though  B  will  be  less  overcharged  in  this  case 
than  in  the  other;  for  the  broader  the  surfetce  of  A,  which  is 
turned  towards  B,  the  more  effect  will  it  have  in  increasing  the 
overcharge  of  B.    The  cause  of  this  phsenomenon  is  as  follows : 

If  ^  is  pointed,  and  the  pointed  end  turned  towards  B,  the  air 
close  to  the  point  will  be  very  much  undercharged,  and  therefore 
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will  be  strongly  repelled  by  A,  and  attracted  by  B,  which  will 
cause  a  swift  current  of  air  to  flow  from  it  towards  B;  by  which 
means  a  constant  supply  of  undercharged  air  will  be  brought  in 
contact  with  J9,  which  will  accelerate  the  discharge  of  electricity 
from  it  in  a  very  great  degree:  and  moreover,  the  more  pointed  A 
is,  the  swifter  will  be  this  current.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
end  of  A  which  is  turned  towards  £  is  so  blunt,  that  the  electri- 
city is  not  disposed  to  run  into  A  faster  than  it  is  to  run  out  of  B, 
the  air  adjoining  to  B  may  be  as  much  overcharged  as  that  adjoin- 
ing to  w4  is  undercharged ;  and  therefore  may  by  the  joint  repulsion 
of  B  and  attraction  of  A,  be  impelled  from  B  to  A,  with  as  much 
or  more  force  than  the  air  adjoining  to  J.  is  impelled  in  the  con- 
trary direction;  so  that  what  little  current  of  air  there  is  may  flow 
in  the  contrary  direction. 

It  is  easy  applying  what  has  been  here  said  to  the  case  in 
which  B  is  negatively  electrified. 

127]  §  5.  In  the  paper  of  Mr  Canton's,  quoted  in  the  second 
section,  and  in  a  paper  of  Dr  Franklin's  Philosophical  Transactions 
1755,  p.  300,  and  Franklin's  letters  p.  155,  are  some  remarkable 
experiments,  shewing  that  when  an  overcharged  body  is  brought 
near  another  body,  some  fluid  is  driven  to  the  further  end  of  this 
body,  and  also  some  driven  out  of  it,  if  it  is  not  insulated.  The 
experiments  are  all  strictly  conformable  to  the  11th,  12th,  and 
13th  propositions:  but  it  is  needless  to  point  out  the  agreement, 
as  the  explanation  given  by  the  authors  does  it  sufficiently. 

128]    §  6.    On  the  Leyden  vial. 

The  shock  produced  by  the  Leyden  vial  seems  owing  only  to 
the  great  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  collected  on  its  positive  side, 
and  the  great  deficiency  on  its  negative  side;  so  that  if  a  conductor 
was  prepared  of  so  great  a  size,  as  to  be  able  to  receive  as  much 
additional  fluid  by  the  same  degree  of  electrification  as  the  positive 
side  of  a  Leyden  vial,  and  was  positively  electrified  in  the  same 
degree  as  the  vial,  I  do  not  doubt  but  what  as  great  a  shock  would 
be  produced  by  making  a  communication  between  this  conductor 
and  the  ground,  as  between  the  two  surfaces  of  the  Leyden  vial, 
supposing  both  communications  to  be  made  by  canals  of  the  same 
length  and  same  kind. 


129] 
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Fig.  20. 


It  appears  plainly  from  the  experiments  which  have  been  made 
on  this  subject,  that  the  electric  fluid  is  not  able  to  pass  through 
the  glass;  but  yet  it  seems  as  if  it  was  able  to  penetrate  without 
much  difficulty  to  a  certain  small  depth,  perhaps  I  might  say  an 
imperceptible  depth  within  the  glass ;  as  Dr  Franklin's  analysis  of 
the  Leyden  vial  shews  that  its  electricity  is  contained  chiefly  in 
the  glass  itself,  and  that  the  coating  is  not  greatly  over  or  under- 
charged. 

It  is  well  known  that  glass  is  not  the  only  substance  which  can 
be  charged  in  the  manner  of  the  Leyden  vial ;  but  that  the  same 
effect  may  be  produced  by  any  other  body,  which  will  not  suffer 
the  electricity  to  pass  through  it. 

129]  *Hence  the  phsBnomena  of  the  vial  seem  easily  explica- 
ble by  means  of  the  22nd  proposition.  For  let 
AGOM,  Fig.  20,  represent  a  flat  plate  of  glass 
or  any  other  substance  which  will  not  suffer 
the  electric  fluid  to  pass  through  it,  seen  edge- 
ways ;  and  let  BhdD,  and  EefF,  or  Bd  and  Efy 
as  I  shall  call  them  for  shortness,  be  two  plates 
of  conducting  matter  of  the  same  size,  placed 
in  contact  with  the  glass  opposite  to  each  other; 
and  let  Bd  be  positively  electrified;  and  let 
Ef  communicate  with  the  ground;  and  let  the 
fluid  be  supposed  either  able  to  enter  a  little 
way  into  the  glass,  but  not  to  pass  through  it, 
or  unable  to  enter  it  at  all;  and  if  it  is  able  to 
enter  a  little  way  into  it,  let  h^M,  or  hi,  as  I 
shall  call  it,  represent  that  part  of  the  glass  into 
which  the  fluid  can  enter  from  the  plate  Bd,  and  e^,  that  which 
the  fluid  from  Ef  can  enter.  By  the  abovementioned  proposition, 
if  be,  the  thickness  of  the  glass,  is  very  small  in  respect  of  hd,  the 
diameter  of  the  plates,  the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  forced  into 
the  space  Bd,  or  J5S,  (that  is,  into  the  plate  Bd,  if  the  fluid  is  un- 
able to  penetrate  at  all  into  the  glass,  or  into  the  plate  Bd,  and  the 
space  hh  together,  if  the  fluid  is  able  to  penetrate  into  the  glass,) 

**  The  foUowing  explication  is  strictly  applicable  only  to  that  sort  of  Leyden 
yial,  which  consists  of  a  flat  plate  of  glass  or  other  matter.  It  is  evident,  howeyer, 
that  the  result  most  be  nearly  of  the  same  kind,  though  the  glass  is  made  into  the 
shape  of  a  bottle  as  usual,  or  into  any  other  form ;  but  I  propose  to  consider  those 
sort  of  Leyden  yials  more  particularly  in  a  future  paper. 
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will  be  many  times  greater  than  what  would  be  forced  into  it  by 
the  same  degree  of  electrification  if  it  had  been  placed  by  itself ; 
and  the  quantity  of  fluid  driven  out  of  Ikf)  will  be  nearly  equal  to 
the  redundant  fluid  in  BS. 

If  a  communication  be  now  made  between  BS  and  E<f>,  by  the 
canal  NE8,  the  redundant  fluid  will  run  from  BB  to  E<f> ;  and  if 
in  its  way  it  passes  through  the  body  of  any  animal,  it  will  by  the 
rapidity  of  its  motion  produce  in  it  that  sensation  called  a  shock. 

130]  It  appears  from  the  26th  proposition,  that  if  a  body  of 
any  size  was  electrified  in  the  same  degree  as  the  plate  Bd,  and  a 
communication  was  made  between  that  body  and  the  ground,  by  a 
canal  of  the  same  length,  breadth  and  thickness  as  NHS;  that 
then  the  fluid  in  that  canal  would  be  impelled  with  the  same  force 
as  that  in  NRS,  supposing  the  fluid  in  both  canals  to  be  incom- 
pressible ;  and  consequently,  as  the  quantity  of  fluid  to  be  moved, 
and  the  resistance  to  its  motion  is  the  same  in  both  canals,  the 
fluid  should  move  with  the  same  rapidity  in  both :  and  I  see  no 
reason  to  think  that  the  case  will  be  different^  if  the  communica- 
tion is  made  by  canab  of  real  fluid. 

Therefore  what  was  said  in  the  beginning  of  this  section, 
namely,  that  as  great  a  shock  would  be  produced  by  making  a 
communication  between  the  conductor  and  the  ground,  as  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  Leyden  vial,  by  canals  of  the  same  length  and 
same  kind,  seems  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  theory ;  as  the 
quantity  of  fluid  which  passes  through  the  canal  is,  by  the  suppo- 
sition, the  same  in  both;  and  there  is  the  greatest  reason  to  think, 
that  the  rapidity  with  which  it  passes  will  be  nearly  if  not  quite 
the  same  in  both.  I  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  say  whether  this 
agrees  with  experiment  as  well  as  theory. 

131]  It  may  be  worth  observing,  that  the  longer  the  canal 
NR8  is,  by  which  the  communication  is  made,  the  less  will  be  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  fluid  moves  along  it ;  for  the  longer  the 
canal  is,  the  greater  is  the  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  fluid  in 
it;  whereas  the  force  with  which  the  whole  quantity  of  fluid  in  it 
is  impelled,  is  the  same  whatever  be  the  length  of  the  canal. 
Accordingly,  it  is  found  in  melting  small  wires,  by  directing  a 
shock  through  them,  that  the  longer  the  wire  the  greater  charge  it 
requires  to  melt  it. 
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132]  As  the  fluid  in  BS  is  attracted  with  great  force  by  the 
redundant  matter  in  E<f>,  it  is  plain  that  if  the  fluid  is  able  to 
penetrate  at  all  into  the  glass,  great  part  of  the  redundant  fluid 
will  be  lodged  in  bS,  and  in  like  manner  there  will  be  a  great 
deficience  of  fluid  in  e</>.  But  in  order  to  form  some  estimate  of 
the  proportion  of  the  redundant  fluid  which  will  be  lodged  in  bS, 
let  the  communication  between  ^and  the  ground  be  taken  away, 
as  well  as  that  by  which  Bd  is  electrified ;  and  let  so  much  fluid 
be  taken  from  BS,  as  to  make  the  redundant  fluid  therein  equal 
to  the  deficient  fluid  in  E<f),  If  we  suppose  that  all  the  redundant 
fluid  is  collected  in  bB,  and  all  the  deficient  in  e<f>,  so  as  to  leave 
Bd  and  Ef  saturated ;  then,  if  the  electric  repulsion  is  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance,  a  particle  of  fluid  placed  anywhere 
in  the  plane  bd,  except  near  the  extremities  b  and  d,  will  be 
attracted  with  very  near  as  much  force  by  the  redundant  matter 
in  e(f>,  as  it  is  repelled  by  the  redundant  fluid  in  bS ;  but  if  the 
repulsion  is  inversely  as  some  higher  power  than  the  square,  it 
will  be  repelled  with  much  more  force  by  bB,  than  it  is  attracted 
by  e<f>,  provided  the  depth  b/3  is  very  small  in  respect  of  the  thick- 
ness of  the  glass ;  and  if  the  repulsion  is  inversely  as  some  lower 
power  than  the  square,  it  will  be  attracted  with  much  more  force 
by  e<f),  than  it  is  repelled  by  bS.  Hence  it  follows,  that  if  the 
depth  to  which  the  fluid  can  penetrate  is  very  small  in  respect  of 
the  thickness  of  the  glass,  but  yet  is  such  that  the  quantity  of 
fluid  naturally  contained  in  bS,  or  e(f>,  is  considerably  more  than 
the  redundant  fluid  in  BS ;  then,  if  the  repulsion  is  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance,  almost  all  the  redundant  fluid  will  be 
collected  in  bS,  leaving  the  plate  Bd  not  very  much  overcharged ; 
and  in  like  manner  Ef  will  be  not  very  much  undercharged :  if 
the  repulsion  is  inversely  as  some  higher  power  than  the  square, 
Bd  will  be  very  much  overcharged,  and  Ef  very  much  under- 
charged :  and  if  the  repulsion  is  inversely  as  some  lower  power 
thau  the  square,  Bd  will  be  very  much  undercharged,  and  EfYery 
much  overcharged. 

133]  Suppose,  now,  the  plate  Bd  to  be  separated  from  the 
plate  of  glass,  still  keeping  it  parallel  thereto,  and  opposite  to  the 
same  part  of  it  that  it  before  was  applied  to ;  and  let  the  repulsion 
of  the  particles  be  inversely  as  some  higher  power  of  the  distance 
than  the  square.    When  the  plate  is  in  contact  with  the  glass,  the 
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repulsion  of  the  redundant  fluid  in  that  plate,  on  a  particle  in  the 
plane  bd,  id  est,  the  inner  surface  of  the  plate,  must  be  equal  to 
the  excess  of  the  repulsion  of  the  redundant  fluid  in  bS  on  it, 
above  the  attraction  of  E(f>  on  it ;  therefore,  when  the  plate  Bd  is 
removed  ever  so  small  a  distance  from  the  glass,  the  repulsion  of 
the  redundant  fluid  in  the  plate,  on  a  particle  in  the  inner  surface 
of  that  plate,  will  be  greater  than  the  excess  of  the  repulsion  of 
bB  on  it,  above  the  attraction  of  E<f> ;  for  the  repulsion  of  bS  will 
be  much  more  diminished  by  the  removal,  than  the  attraction  of 
E(f> :  consequently,  some  fluid  will  fly  from  the  plate  to  the  glass, 
in  the  form  of  sparks:  so  that  the  plate  will  not  be  so  much 
overcharged  when  removed  from  the  glass,  as  it  was  when  in 
contact  with  it.  I  should  imagine,  however,  that  it  would  still  be 
considerably  overcharged. 

If  one  part  of  the  plate  is  separated  from  the  glass  before  the 
rest,  as  must  necessarily  be  the  case,  if  it  consists  of  bending 
materials,  I  should  guess  it  would  be  at  least  as  much,  if  not  more, 
overcharged,  when  separated,  as  if  it  is  separated  all  at  once. 

In  like  manner,  it  should  seem  that  the  plate  Ef  will  be  con- 
siderably undercharged,  when  separated  from  the  glass,  but  not  so 
much  so  as  when  in  contact  with  it. 

From  the  same  kind  of  reasoning  I  conclude,  that  if  the 
repulsion  is  inversely  as  some  lower  power  of  the  distance  than 
the  square,  the  plate  Bd  will  be  considerably  undercharged,  and 
Ef  considerably  overcharged,  when  separated  from  the  glass,  but 
not  in  so  great  a  degree  as  when  they  are  in  contact  with  it. 

134]  §  7.  There  is  an  experiment  of  Mr.  Wilke  and  ^pinus, 
related  by  Dr.  Priestly,  p.  258,  called  by  them,  electrifying  a  plate 
of  air :  it  consisted  in  placing  two  large  boards  of  wood,  covered 
with  tin  plates,  parallel  to  each  other,  and  at  some  inches  asunder. 
If  a  communication  was  made  between  one  of  these  and  the 
ground,  and  the  other  was  positively  electrified,  the  former  was 
undercharged ;  the  boards  strongly  attracted  each  other ;  and,  on 
making  a  communication  between  them,  a  shock  was  felt  like  that 
of  the  Leyden  vial. 

I  am  uncertain  whether  in  this  experiment  the  air  contained 
between  the  two  boards  is  very  much  overcharged  on  one  side, 
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and  very  much  undercharged  on  the  other,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
plate  of  glass  in  the  Leyden  vial ;  or  whether  the  case  is,  that  the 
redundant  or  deficient  fluid  is  lodged  only  in  the  two  boards,  and 
that  the  air  between  them  serves  only  to  prevent  the  electricity 
from  running  from  one  board  to  the  other :  but  whichever  of  these 
is  the  case,  the  experiment  is  equally  conformable  to  the  theory  *. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  a  particle  of  fluid  placed  between 
the  two  plates  is  drawn  towards  the  undercharged  plate,  with  a 
force  exceeding  that  with  which  it  would  be  repelled  from  the 
overcharged  plate,  if  it  was  electrified  with  the  same  force,  the 
other  plate  being  taken  away,  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  twice  the 
quantity  of  redundant  fluid  actually  contained  in  the  plate,  to  that 
which  it  would  contain,  if  electrified  with  the  same  force  by  itself; 
so  that,  \mless  the  plate  is  very  weakly  electrified,  or  their  distance 
is  very  considerable,  the  fluid  will  be  apt  to  fly  from  one  to  the 
other,  in  the  form  of  sparks. 

135]  §  8.  Whenever  any  conducting  body  as  A,  communi- 
cating with  the  ground,  is  brought  sufficiently  near  an  overcharged 
body  -B,  the  electric  fluid  is  apt  to  fly  through  the  air  from  B  to 
A,  in  the  form  of  a  spark :  the  way  by  which  this  is  brought  about 
seems  to  be  this.  The  fluid  placed  anywhere  between  the  two 
bodies,  is  repelled  from  B  towards  A,  and  will  consequently  move 
slowly  through  the  air  from  one  to  the  other :  now  it  seems  as  if 
this  motion  increased  the  elasticity  of  the  air,  and  made  it  rarer : 
this  will  enable  the  fluid  to  flow  in  a  swifter  current,  which  will 
still  further  increase  the  elasticity  of  the  air,  till  at  last  it  is  so 
much  rarified,  as  to  form  very  little  opposition  to  the  motion  of 
the  electric  fluid,  upon  which  it  flies  in  an  uninterrupted  mass 
from  one  body  to  the  other. 

In  the  same  manner  may  the  electric  fluid  pass  from  one  body 
to  another,  in  the  form  of  a  spark,  if  the  first  body  communicates 
with  the  ground,  and  the  other  body  is  negatively  electrified,  or  in 
any  other  case  in  which  one  body  is  strongly  disposed  to  part  with 
its  electricity  to  the  air,  and  the  other  is  strongly  disposed  to 
receive  it. 

136]    In  like  manner,  when  the  electric  fluid  is  made  to  pass 

[*  See  Articles  344,  845,  511,  516.] 
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through  water,  in  the  form  of  a  spark,  as  in  Signer  Beccaria's* 
and  Mr.  Lane's  "f"  experiments,  I  imagine  that  the  water,  by  the 
rapid  motion  of  the  electric  fluid  through  it,  is  turned  into  an 
elastic  fluid,  and  so  much  rarified  as  to  make  very  little  opposition 
to  its  motion :  and  when  stones  are  burst  or  thrown  out  from 
buildings  struck  by  lightning,  in  all  probability  that  effect  is 
caused  by  the  moisture  in  the  stone,  or  some  of  the  stone  itself, 
being  turned  into  an  elastic  fluid. 

137]  It  appears  plainly,  from  the  sudden  rising  of  the  water 
in  Mr.  Kinnersley's'  electrical  air  thermometer  J,  that  when  the 
electric  fluid  passes  through  the  air,  in  the  form  of  a  spark,  the  air 
in  its  passage  is  either  very  much  rarified,  or  intirely  displaced : 
and  the  bursting  of  the  glass  vessels,  in  Beccaria's  and  Lane's 
experiments,  shews  that  the  same  thing  happens  with  regard  to 
the  water,  when  the  electric  fluid  passes  through  it  in  the  form  of 
a  spark.  Now,  I  see  no  means  by  which  the  displacing  of  the  air 
or  water  can  be  brought  about,  but  by  supposing  its  elasticity  to 
be  increased,  by  the  motion  of  the  electric  fluid  through  it,  unless 
you  suppose  it  to  be  actually  pushed  aside,  by  the  force  with 
which  the  electric  fluid  endeavours  to  issue  from  the  overcharged 
body :  but  I  can  by  no  means  think,  that  the  force  with  which  the 
fluid  endeavours  to  issue,  in  the  ordinary  cases  in  which  electric 
sparks  are  produced,  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  much  less  that  it  is  sufficient  to  burst  the  glass  vessels 
in  Beccaria's  and  Lane's  experiments. 

138]  The  truth  of  this  is  confirmed  by  Prop.  XVI.  For,  let 
an  undercharged  body  be  brought  near  to,  and  opposite  to  the  end 
of  a  long  cylindrical  body  communicating  with  the  ground,  by  that 
proposition  the  pressure  of  the  electric  fluid  against  the  base  of 
the  cylinder  is  scarcely  greater  than  the  force  with  which  the  two 
bodies  attract  each  other,  provided  that  no  part  of  the  cylinder 
is  undercharged ;  which  is  very  unlikely  to  be  the  case,  if  the 
electric  repulsion  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  as  I 
have  great  reason  to  believe  it  is  ;  and,  consequently,  if  the  spark 
was  produced  by  the  air  being  pushed  aside  by  the  force  with 
which  the  fluid  endeavours  to  issue  from  the  cylinder,  no  sparks 

*  EUttricitmo  artificiale  e  naturaUy  p.  110.    Priestly,  p.  209. 

t  Phil,  Trans.  1767,  p.  461. 

X  Phil,  Trans.  1763,  p.  84.    Priestly,  p.  216. 
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should  be  produced,  unless  the  electricity  was  so  strong,  that  the 
force  with  which  the  bodies  attracted  each  other  was  as  great  as 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  against  the  base  of  the  cylinder : 
whereas  it  is  well  known,  that  a  spark  may  be  produced,  when  the 
force,  with  which  the  bodies  attract,  is  very  trifling  in  respect  of 
that  ♦. 

139]  One  may  frequently  observe,  in  discharging  a  Ley  den 
vial,  that  if  the  two  knobs  are  approached  together  very  slowly,  a 
hissing  noise  will  be  perceived  before  the  spark;  which  shews, 
that  the  fluid  begins  to  flow  from  one  knob  to  the  other,  before  it 
passes  in  the  form  of  a  spark ;  and  therefore  serves  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  the  opinion,  that  the  spark  is  brought  about  in  the 
gradual  manner  here  described. 

[♦  Note  10.] 
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In  this  and  all  the  following  propositions  and  lemmata  the  electric 
attraction  and  repulsion  is  supposed  to  be  inversely  as  the  square  of 
the  distance. 


140]  Prop.  XXIX.  Let  a  thin  ciircular  plate  be  connected  to  a  globe 
[of  the  same  diameter]  placed  at  an  infinite  distance  from  it  by  a  straight 
canal  of  incompressible  fluid  such  as  is  described  in  Pr.  xix.,  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  plate  and  moetiDg  it  in  its  center,  and  let 
them  be  overcharged. 

If  we  suppose  that  part  of  the  redundant  fluid  in  the  plate  is  spread 
uniformly,  and  that  the  remainder  is  disposed  in  its  circumference,  and 
that  the  part  which  is  spread  uniformly  is  to  that  which  is  disposed  in 
the  circumference  as  p  to  one,  the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in  the 
plate  will  be  to  that  in  the  globe  as  p  +  1  to  2/7  +  L 

For  by  Prop.  XXIL,  Cor.  v.,  the  force  with  which  that  part  of  the 
redundant  fluid  in  the  plate  which  is  disposed  in  the  oircimiference 
repels  the  fluid  in  the  canal  is  the  same  with  which  an  equal  quantity 
placed  in  the  globe  repels  it  in  the  contrary  direction,  and  the  repulsion 
of  that  part  which  is  spread  uniformly  is  the  same  as  that  of  twice  that 
quantity  placed  in  the  globe,  and  therefore  the  repulsion  of  a  quantity 
of  fluid  equal  to  p+l  disposed  in  the  plate  as  expressed  in  the  proposi- 
tion is  equal  to  that  of  the  quantity  2p  +  1  placed  in  the  globe. 

141]  Prop.  XXX  Fig.  1.  Let  two  equal  thin  circular  plates  AB 
and  <ib  communicate  with  each  other,  and  also  with  a  third  circular  plate 


Fig.  1. 


¥1 


JB 


4- 


W 


[*  Hitherto  unpublished.] 
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EF  of  the  same  size  and  shape  and  placed  at  an  infinite  distance  from 
them,  by  the  straight  canal  CD  of  incompressible  fluid.  Let  the  three 
plates  be  all  parallel  to  each  other  and  be  placed  so  that  CD  shall  pas^i 
through  their  centers  and  be  perpendicular  to  their  planes,  and  let  the 
plates  be  overcharged.  The  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in  each  of  the 
plates  AB  and  ah  will  be  to  that  in  EF  as  the  repulsion  of  the  plate  ah 
on  the  canal  cZ>  to  the  sum  of  the  repulsions  on  cD  and  fD  (cf  being 
taken  equal  to  cC),  supposing  that  the  redundant  fluid  in  all  three  plates 
is  disposed  in  the  same  manner. 

For  first,  as  the  plates  AB  and  ah  are  at  an  infinite  distance  from 
any  other  over  or  undercharged  *body,  the  repulsion  of  ^^  on  the  canal 
Cc  in  one  direction  must  be  equal  to  that  of  ah  on  it  in  the  contrary,  and 
therefore  the  redundant  fluid  in  AB  must  be  equal  to  that  in  ah. 

Secondly,  the  sum  of  the  repulsions  of  AB  and  ah  on  the  canal  cD 
must  be  equal  to  that  of  EF  on  it  in  the  contrary  direction,  as  otherwise 
some  fluid  must  flow  from  ah  to  EF  or  from  EF  to  ah.  But  as  all  three 
plates  are  of  the  same  size,  and  the  fluid  in  them  is  disposed  in  the  same 
manner,  the  repulsions  of  EF  and  ah  on  cD  will  be  to  each  other  as  the 
quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in  them,  and  therefore  the  quantity  of 
redundant  fluid  in  ah  will  be  to  that  in  EF  as  the  repulsion  of  ah  on  CD 
to  the  sum  of  the  repulsions  of  AB  and  ah  on  it,  that  is,  as  the  repulsion 
of  ah  on  cD  to  the  sum  of  its  repulsions  on/D  and  c2>,  for  the  repulsion 
of  AB  on  cD  is  equal  to  the  repulsion  of  ab  on/D*, 

142]  CoR.  I.  If  the  fluid  in  these  plates  is  disposed  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  Prop.  XXIX.  the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in  each 
of  the  plates  AB  and  ab  will  be  to  that  in  EF  as 

AC" 

AC(p+l)  to  AC(p  +  i)+p{Ac'  Cc)  +  ^>'-  . 

For  by  Lemma  X.  the  repulsion  of  a  given  quantity  of  fluid  spread 
uniformly  over  ah  on  the  column  cD ;  the  repulsion  of  the  same  fluid 
on  cf-y  the  repulsion  of  the  same  quantity  of  fluid  collected  in  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  plate  ab  on  the  column  cD ;   and  the  repulsion  of 

the  same  fluid  on  c/'are  to  each  other  as  ac ;  a^c+cf—afy  -^  and  —  —  ^— >, 

and  therefore  the  whole  repulsion  of  the  plate  a5  on  c2>  is  to  its  re- 
pulsion on  c/*  as 

ac  .  ^       ^.     ajc      ac* 

pxac-^^  I  px{ac  +  cf--af)  +  -^-^y 

and  therefore  the  repulsion  of  ah  on  cD  is  to  the  sum  of  its  repulsions 
on  cD  and/D  as 

oc  X  (p  + J)  :  oc  (2/}  +  1)^;?  (ac  +  ^- a/)- ^  +  ^  , 

ac* 
oras  «<j(p  +  i)  :«<?(/>+ i) +;?(»/- c/)+  ^, 

[*  Note  11]. 
M.  5 
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143]  Cor.  1L  Tliereforc  if  all  the  redundant  fluid  in  the  plates 
is  spread  uniformly,  the  redundant  fluid  in  each  of  the  plates  AB  and  ab 
will  be  to  that  in  JHF  as  AC  :  AC  +  Ac  -  Ccy  and  if  it  is  all  collected  ia 

the  circumferenoe,  as  AC  :  AC  ■\-  -r-  . 

Ac 

144]  Cor.  III.  By  Prop.  XXIV.  it  appears  that  the  redundant  fluid 
in  the  plate  AB  ot  ab  will  bear  the  same  proportion  to  that  in  EF 
though  they  communicate  with  EF  by  separate  canals,  and  whether  the 
cauals  by  which  they  communicate  with  it  are  straight  or  crooked,  or 
in  whatever  direction  EF  is  placed  in  respect  of  them,  provided  the 
situation  of  AB  and  ab  in  respect  of  each  other  remains  the  same.  Only 
it  must  be  observed  that  if  the  fluid  in  the  plates  is  not  disposed  so  as 
to  be  in  equilibrio,  as  will  most  likely  be  the  case  if  it  is  disposed  as  in 
the  two  preceding  corollaries,  it  is  necessary  that  the  canals  ^ould  meet 
them  in  their  centers,  for  if  the  fluid  in  a  plate  is  not  in  equilibrio,  its 
repulsion  on  a  canal  of  infinite  length  will  not  be  the  same  in  whatever 
part  the  canal  meets  it,  as  it  will  if  the  fluid  in  the  plate  is  in  equi- 
librio. 

145]  Lemma  XII.  Fig.  2.  Let  J?^  be  an  iufinitely  slender 
cylindric  column  of  uniform  matter  infinitely  continued  beyond  A :  the 

Fig.  2. 


repulsion  of  a  particle  of  matter  K  on  this  column  in  the  direction  BA  is 

1 
proportional  to  or  may  be  represented  by  Tr=  ,  supposing  the  size  of  the 

particle  and  [the]  base  of  the  column  to  be  given. 

For  draw  KC  perpendicular  to  AB  continued,  and  let  the  point  B 
flow  towards  C,  the  fluxion  of  the  repulsion  of  K  on  the  column  equals 

-Tjrn»-  ^  1717  -    Trry*  »  ^hc  fluont  of  which,  -^rn-,  is  nothing  when  KB 
KB         KiS        KJS  KB 

is  infinite. 

146]     Lemma  XIII.      Suppose  now  KC  to  represent  an  infinitely 

slender  cylindric  column  of  uniform  matter ;  the  repulsion  of  KC  on  the 

infinite  column  BA  is  to  the  repulsion  of  the  same  quantity  of  matter 

KC  +  KB 
collected  in  the  point  C  on  the  same  column  as  the  nat  log.  of  — j^ — 

.     KC 
^  CB- 
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For  the  repulsion  of  all  the  matter  therein,  when  collected  at  C, 

KC 
on  BA  is  proportional  to  j^ ,  and  supposing  the  column  CK  to  flow, 

CK' 

the  fluxion  of  its  repulsion  on  BA  is  equal  to  -^jr ,  the  fluent  of  which 

KC  A-  JiB 
is  the  nat.  log.  of  — -— ,  and  is  nothing  when  CK  is  nothing. 

147]     Lemma  XIY.     The  repulsion  of  CK  on  a  particle  at  By  in  the 

CK 
direction  CB,  is  proportional  to  -^r= — ^    ,  supposing  the  base  of  CK 

and  the  size  of  the  particle  j&  to  be  given. 

For  supposing  CK  to  flow,  the  fluxion  of  its  repulsion  on  ^  in  the 
direction  CB  is  proportional  to  w^x  -«^ ,  the  fluent  of  which  is  -=^ — ^^, 
and  is  nothing  when  CK  is  nothing. 

148]  Lemma  XV.  Fig.  3.  Let  GEFEMN  be  a  cylinder  whose 
bases  are  GEF  and  UMN  and  whose  axis  is  CK     Let  the  convex 

Fig.  8. 


"W 


\ 
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surface  of  this  cylinder  be  uniformly  coated  with  matter,  and  let  GC  be 
small  in  respect  of  CK.  Let  GA  be  a  diameter  of  the  base  produced, 
and  D  any  point  therein.  The  repulsion  of  the  convex  surface  of  the 
cylinder  on  the  point  D  in  the  direction  CD  is  very  nearly  the  same  as 
if  all  the  matter  therein  was  collected  in  the  axis  CK  and  spread  uni- 
formly therein. 

For  let  MED  and  med  be  two  planes  infinitely  near  to  each  other, 
parallel  to  CK  and  passing  through  2),  and  cutting  the  convex  surface 
in  ME  and  NF  and  in  me  and  n/*,  which  will  consequently  be  right  lines 
equal  to  each  other  and  perpendicular  to  ED ;  and  draw  CP  perpen- 
dicular to  ED. 

5—2 
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The  repulsion  of  NnfF  on  D  in  the  direction  CD  is  proportional  to 
YdITNI)  ^  W  andthatof  ifT^i^isproporUonalto  -^-^^^j^x  ^  . 

Ff  Fti 

But  ^is  to  -^e  as  FD  to  ED^  therefore  ^^  and  -jr~  are  each  equal 

to  -j^ — wn-    on/T'  >  therefore  the  sum  of  the  repulsions  of  MmeE 
r  D  ^r  jLD        '211) 

and  NnfF  is  proportional  to 

{Ff+  Ee)  CK  X  PD      /  1  1  \_{F/+Ee)CK     /J^      J_\ 

But  the  repulsion  of  the  same  quantity  of  matter  collected  in  CK  is 

proportional  to  ^— — ^.^^^ x  ^,^,  and,  as  CG  is  small  in  respect 

11  2  * 

of  CK,  'xfTi+  TTr,,  differs  very  little  from  -p,_  ,  therefore  the  sum  of  the 
ND     AjD  KD 

repulsions  of  MmeE  and  NnfF  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  if  all  the 

matter  in  them  was  collected  in  CK,  and  consequently  the  repulsion  of 

the  whole  convex  suiiace  of  the  cylinder  will  be  very  nearly  the  sam'^ 

as  if  all  the  matter  in  it  was  collected  in  CK, 

149]  Cor.  Therefore  if  BA  represents  an  infinitely  thin  cylindric 
column  of  uniform  matter  infinitely  extended  beyond  A,  the  repulsion 
of  the  convex  surface  of  the  cylinder  thereon  in  the  direction  BA  is  veiy 

*  As  neither  MD  nor  ND  differ  from  KD  by  so  much  as  CB,  it  is  plain  that 

11  2 

--—+--  cannot  differ  from  =^--  in  bo  great  a  proportion  as  that  of  BC  to  KD,  bat 
mD      ND  A  JJ 

in  reality  it  does  not  differ  from  it  in  bo  great  a  ratio  as  that  of  CB^  to  KD^t  bat 

as  it  is  not  material  being  so  exact,  I  shall  omit  the  demoustratioa.      See  A.  1. 

[From  MS.  **  A.  1 "]    Demonstration  of  note  at  bottom  of  page  8, 
CB=r,  CP=b,  PF^d,  PD=a,  Cli^  +  CD'^e*, 


2     2     /« 

ND». 

=  (7iJ«  +  a«-2a(i  +  (P  = 

:tf'-6«-2arf  +  (l'=e« 

-/'■ 

-2ad 

=^«-2ad, 

MD*'. 

=p«  +  2a<f, 

1 
ND 

1 
'^  MD' 

,1     ad     ^  o«d» , 

2      p      ^a^d*     2 
e      f^          g^       e 

2     3a«c? 

which 

is  loss  than 

2      ft«     „(?«      2 

-  +  ^  +2  ^  =  - 
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nearly  the  same  as  if  all  the .  matter  therein  was  collected  in  CK,  and 

therefore  is  to  the  repulsion  of  the  same  quantity  of  matter  collected 

CK-^KB      CK 
in  the  point  C  thereon  very  neai'ly  as  nat.  log.  — -pru —  ^  TTu^  ^^** 

2CK      CK 
is  very  nearly  as  nat.  log.  -jrfr  ^  ttb  •     ^^  ^®  manner  the  repulsion  on 

the  infoiite  column  DA  is  to  the  repulsion  of  the  same  quantity  of 

matter  collected  in  C  very  nearly  as  nat.  log.  — ^  ^  —  to  j^^ . 

150]  Prop.  XXXI.  Fig.  3.  Let  the  cy Under  GEFKMN  be 
connected  to  the  globe  fT,  whose  diameter  is  equal  to  OB  and  whose 
distance  from  it  is  infinite,  by  a  canal  TR  of  incompressible  fluid  of  any 
shape,  and  meeting  the  cylinder  in  any  part,  and  let  them  be  over- 
charged :  the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in  the  cylinder  will  be  to  that 

in  the  globe  in  a  less  ratio  than  that  of  CK  to  nat.  log.  -^^ ,  and  in 

CK  CK 

a  greater  ratio  than  that  of  -nfin  ^  '^^^  ^^g*  ttb  >  provided  GB  is  small 

in  respect  of  CK, 

By  Prop.  XXTV.  the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in  the  cylinder 
will  bear  the  same  proportion  to  that  in  the  globe  in  whatever  part 
the  canal  meets  the  cylinder,  therefore  first  I  say  the  redundant  fluid 
in  the  cylinder  will  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  that  in  the  globe  than 

CK  CK 

that  of  2^^  to  nat  log.  ^  . 

For  let  the  canal  TR  be  straight  and  perpendicular  to  BL^  and  let 

it  meet  the  cylinder  in  R,  the  middle  point  of  the  line  BL^  and  let  it, 

if  produced,  meet  the  axis  in  8^  wliich  will  consequently  be  the  middle 

point  of  CK\  then,  if  the  redundant  fluid  in  the  cylinder  was  spread 

uniformly  on  its  convex  surface,  the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  therein 

CK  CK 

would  be  to  that  in  the  globe  very  nearly  as  ^^^  to  nat.  log.  ^tb  • 

For  in  that  case  the  repulsion  of  the  cylinder  on  the  canal  RT  would 
be  to  the  repulsion  of  the  same  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  collected 

in  C  very  nearly  as  nat.  log.  -^t^  to  ^  or  as  nat.  log.  ^^  to  ^^^,  and 

the  force  with  which  the  globe  repels  the  canal  in  the  direction  TR 
is  the  same  with  which  a  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  equal  to  that  in 
the  globe  placed  at  S  would  repel  it  in  the  contrary  direction. 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  almost  all  the  redundant  fluid 
in  the  cylinder  will  be  collected  on  its  surface,  and  also  will  be  collected 
in  greater  quantity  near  the  ends  than  near  the  middle,  consequently 
the  repulsion  of  the  cylinder  on  RT  will  be  less  than  if  the  redundant 
fluid  was  spread  uniformly  on  its  convex  surface,  and  therefore  the 
qiuintity  of  redundant  fluid  in  it  will  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  that 
in  the  globe  than  it  would  on  that  supi>osition. 
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Secondly,  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  cylinder  will  bear  a  less  pro- 

CK  2CK 

portion  to  that  in  the  globe  than  that  of  j^  to  nat.  log.  -^7^ . 

For  suppose  the  canal  to  meet  the  cylinder  in  B  and  to  ooincido 

with  BA,     Then,  if  the  redundant  fluid  was  spread  uniformly  on  tho 

convex  surface,  the  quantity  therein  would  be  to  that  in  the  globe  very 

CK  2CK 

nearly  as  j^  ^  i^&t.  log.  -^j^  ,  and  the  real  quantity  of  redundant  fluid 

in  it  will  bear  a  less  proportion  to  that  in  the  globe  than  if  it  was  spread 
uniformly  on  tho  convex  surface. 

151]     CoR.     Therefore  the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in  the  cy- 
linder is  to  that  in  a  globe  whose  diameter  equals  CK  in  a  ratio  between 

2CK  CK  * 

that  of  2  to  nat.  log.  -j^  and  that  of  1  to  nat.  log.  ^j.-    . 

152]     Prop.  XXXII.    Fig.  4.     Let  ADFB  and  ad/b  be  two  equal 
cylinders  whose  axes  are  EC  and  ec,  let  them  be  parallel  to  each  other 


Fig.  4. 
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and  placed  so  that  Cc^  the  line  joining  the  ends  of  the  axes,  shall  be  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axes,  and  let  the  lines  EC  and  Fh  be  bisected  in  G  and  g^ 
and  let  them  be  connected  by  canals  of  incompressible  fluid  of  any  shape 
to  a  third  cylinder  of  the  same  size  and  shape  placed  at  an  infinite  dis- 
tance from  them,  and  let  them  be  overcharged :  the  quantity  of  re- 
dundant fluid  in  each  of  them  will  be  to  that  in  the  third  cylinder  in 

a  ratio  between  that  of  log  v^^  to  log  r^  +  log  -7^1  —  wid  that  of 

,      2EC  ,    ,      "lEC  .  ,     EC^Eb  .,   ,  ,,        J     ^     *  fl     1  •    .1 

o  ~nn         ^S  nW      ^^  — Oh~  '  P^^vided  the  redundant  fluid  m  the 

third  cylinder  is  disposed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  other  two. 

For  let  us  suppose  that  ADFB  and  adfb  are  connected  to  the  third 
cylinder  by  the  canal  GM,  then,  if  the  redundant  fluid  in  each  cylinder 
is  disposed  uniformly  on  its  convex  surface,  the  sum  of  the  repulsions 
of  ADFB  and  culfb  on  the  canal  gM  will  bo  to  the  repulsion  of  the  third 

[•  Kate  12.] 
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cyliuder  thereon  (suppObing  the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in  it  to  be 
equal  to  that  in  each  of  the  two  others)  as  log  jyjT-  + log — 7= — -  to 
,      2EG  ^ 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  fluid  in  the  flrst  two  cylinders  to  be  disposed 
so  as  to  be  in  equilibrio,  and  consequently  to  be  disposed  in  greater 
quantity  near  their  extremities  than  near  their  middles,  and  let  the 
fluid  in  the  third  cylinder  be  disposed  in  the  same  manner,  and  be  the 
same  iu  quantity  as  befoi'e.  The  repulsion  of  ADFB  on  Gg  will  be 
diminished  in  a  greater  ratio,  and  consequently  its  repulsion  on  gM 
will  be  diminished  in  a  less  ratio  than  that  of  ad/h  on  gM^  consequently 
the  sum  of  the  repulsions  of  ADFB  and  adfh  on  gM  will  be  diminished 
in  a  less  ratio  than  that  of  the  third  cylinder  thereon,  and  therefore  the 
sum  of  the  repulsions  of  ADFB  and  adfh  on  gM  will  be  to  that  of  the 
third  cylinder  thereon  in  a  greater  ratio  than  that  of 

,     2EG     ,      EG^Eg  ^    ,     2EG 
log-^  +  log— ^-  to  log -^. 

Therefore  the  real  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in  each  of  the  first 

two  cylinders  will  be  to  that  in  the  third  cj  Under  in  a  less  ratio  than 

,,   ,    .,      ^EO  ^    .      1EQ    ,     EG  +  Eg 
that  of  log  -^-  to  log  -^  + 1««— ;^—  • 

In  like  manner,  by  supposing  them  to  be  connected  to  the  third 
cylinder  by  the  canal  bD^  it  may  be  shown  that  the  quantity  of  redundant 
fluid  in  either  of  the  fii-st  two  cylinders  is  to  that  in  the  third  in  a 

.•    .1       .1    .    c^      2Z?(7,    ,      2EG     ,     EG-^Eh* 
greater  ratio  than  that  of  log  -^^  to  log  -^^  +  log j^ —  . 

153 J  Prop.  XXXIII.  If  two  bodies  B  and  h  are  successively 
connected  by  canals  of  incompressible  fluid  to  a  thii-d  body  G  placed 
at  an  infinite  distance  from  them,  and  are  oveix^harged,  that  is,  if  one 
of  them,  as  B^  is  first  connected  to  G  and  afterwards  B  \a  removed  and 
h  put  iu  its  room,  the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in  G  being  the  same 
in  both  cases,  it  is  plain  that  the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in  B  will 
bear  the  hame  proportion  to  that  in  h  that  it  would  if  B  and  h  were 
placed  at  an  infinite  distance  from  each  other,  and  connected  by  canals 
of  incompressible  fluid. 

154]  Lemma  XV.  Fig.  5.  Let  ^^  be  a  thin  flat  plate  of  any 
shape  whatsoever,  of  uniform  thickness  and  comjx^sed  of  uniform  matter. 
Let  GG  be  an  infinitely  slender  cylindric  column  of  uniform  matter 
]>erpendicular  to  the  plane  of  AB  and  meeting  it  in  G  and  extended 
infinitely  beyond  G.  Let  06  be  a  thin  circular  plate  perpendicular 
to  cG  whose  center  is  G.  Let  the  area  of  ab  be  equal  to  that  of  A  By 
and  let  the  quantity  of  matter  in  it  be  the  same,  and  let  it  be  dis|X)sed 
uniformly. 

[•  Not6  13.] 
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Fig.  6. 
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Let  B  be  that  point  of  the  circumference  of  AB  which  is  nearest 
to  C.  If  EC  is  sinall  in  respect  of  CB^  the  repulsion  of  the  plate  AB 
on  the  short  column  EC  is  to  the  repulsion  of  ah  on  the  infinite 
column  cG  nearly  as  EC  to  cb. 

For  let  BD  be  a  circle  drawn  through  B  with  center  C,  as  EC 
is  very  small  in  respect  of  CB^  the  repulsion  of  the  circle  BD  on  EC 
is  to  its  repulsion  on  CG  very  nearly  as  EC  to  CB^  and  therefore  is  to 
the  repulsion  of  ah  on  cG  very  nearly  as  EC  to  cb.  But  the  repulsion 
of  AB  on  EC  is  very  little  greater  than  that  of  DB,  for  the  repulsion 
of  JOB  is  very  near  as  great  as  it  would  be  if  its  size  was  infinite. 

155]  Lemma  XVI.  Let  ACB  and  DEF  be  two  thin  plates,  not 
fiat  but  concave  on  one  side,  let  their  distance  be  everywhere  the  same, 

Fig.  6. 


and  let  it  be  very  small  in  respect  of  the  radius  of  cui'vature  of  all  parts 
of  their  surface.  Let  C  be  any  point  of  the  surface  of  AB,  and  let  CE 
be  perpendicular  to  the  surface  in  that  jwiut.  Let  J^  be  a  flat  plate 
l)crpendiculai'  to  CE, 
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Let  E  be  any  point  in  AB  and  S  the  corres]x>nding  point  in  DF,  and 
let  T  be  the  corresponding  point  in  Tt* :  the  sum  of  the  repulsions  of 
Ji  on  the  column  CB  in  the  direction  CE  and  of  S  on  the  same  column 
in  the  opposite  direction  £C  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the  force  with 
which  they  would  repel  the  same  column  in  the  direction  CB  if  they 
were  both  transferred  to  T,  provided  CR'  is  very  small  in  respect  of 
the  square  of  the  least  radius  of  curvature  of  the  surface  of  AB. 

Let  RS  be  continued  till  it  meets  CB  continued  in  V,  draw  BM  and 
AS'iV  perpendicular  to  CR. 

Let  CM=C,   RB-RM=B,   SC-JVC  =  S,   and  SB^NM^D, 

As  CB  is  very  small  in  respect  of  the  least  I'adius  of  curvature  of 
A  By  and  CV  is  not  less  than  the  least  radius  of  curvature,  CM  and  NR^ 
are  each  very  small  in  respect  of  CR,  and  thei*efore  CN",  MR,  and  BS 
differ  from  CR  in  a  very  small  ratio.  Moreover  as  CR^  is  very  small  in 
I'espect  of  CV^y  CM^  and  RN^  are  veiy  small  in  respect  of  CE^,  and 
therefore  MB  and  NS  differ  in  a  very  small  ratio  from  CB ;  and,  more- 
over, 2  x  {TB  -  TC)  is  gi-eater  than  -^^ . 

Now  the  repulsion  of  the  point  R  on  the  column  CE  in  the  direc- 
tion CB  is  ^-=  -  -77^    =  -^j^ — ^-7v ,  and  the  repulsion  of  the  point  S  on 

SG  —  SB 
the  same  column  in  the  opposite  direction  is  — — —p ,  and  the  sum  of 

the  repulsions  of  R  and  S  is 

RB-RC     SC-SB_    B-C       S+C-D 
RCxRB'^SCxSB'RC^RB'^  SCxSB 

B  S  D  C  C 


RCxRB     SCxSB     SCxSB     RCxRB     SCxSB' 

and  the  repulsion  of  the  two  particles  when  transferred  to  ^T  on  the 
column  CB,  or  the  repulsion  of  T,  as  I  shall  call  it  for  shortness,  is 
TB--TC 

TBxTC 

But  as  MB  differs  in  a  very  small  ratio  from  CB,  and  RM  differs  in 
a  very  small  ratio  from  RC,  RB  -  RM  or  B  differs  in  a  very  small  ratio 
from  TB  -  TC  In  like  manner  SC  -  NC  or  S  differs  in  a  very  small 
i-atio  from  TB  —  TC,  and  BR  and  CS  lx)th  differ  in  a  very  small  ratio 
from  TB,  and  SB  differs  in  a  small  ratio  from  TC, 

^*"*^"'^  T^jfrn-  -^  WT^:  ^^^"^  ^""^  ""^'  '"*"  2  '^  m^TC ' 

that  is,  from  the  repulsion  of  T 

*  If  RS  is  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  AB  aX  the  point  R  cutting  DF 
in  S,  I  call  S  the  correBponding  point  of  the  plate  DF,  and  if  CT  is  taken  in  the 
intersection  of  the  plane  RCE  with  that  of  the  plate  Tt  equal  to  the  right  line  CR, 
I  call  T  the  corresponding  point  of  27. 

t  Lemma  XII.  [Art.  146]. 
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Moreover,  us  EM  and  SN  ditfer  very  little  £1*0111  each  other,  D  is  veiy 
snmll  in  i-espect  of  TE-  TC^  and  -jrp — jv^  is  very  small  in  respect  of 

the  repulsion  of  T, 

BC-SE,   ,      ^.       CAf+RN      ,^      CE      .RE-SC 
Moreover,  —  jTp —  is  less  than  — -^-^ —  or  than  v,y,and  — -^ — 

is  hardly  greater  than     ^  ■^„      ,  and  is  therefore  still  less  tlian  — ^^^ — ; 

therefoi-e    tj^^  and  -7, -^  each  differ  from  one  in  a  less  ratio  than  that  of 

CE  to  CV,  and  therefore  -^77,   -.,77  differs  from  one  in  a  less  ratio  than 

that  of  20 E  to  C  V, 

,,  0  C  -(7  /,      RCxRE\ 

Consequently,  -  -^^,-^^^,  +  ^^^^^^  or  3^-^--^  x  (^1  -  ;^^^^^ j 

—  C  20  E 

is  less  than  -u/r—ujj  ^  -jrir  >  which  is  less  than 

OE  X  RO         20E        20 E^ 

X 


C r X  RO  X  /?j&'      6T      CV^^RE' 

20E* 
which  is  very  small  in  respect  of  -^ — ^ — ^, ,  that  is,  of  the  repul- 
sion of  T, 

Therefore  the  sum  of  the  repulsions  of  R  and  S  differ  very  little 
from  the  repulsion  of  T, 

N.B.  Though  the  distance  OR  is  ever  so  great,  it  may  be  shown 
that  the  sum  of  the  repulsions  of  R  and  S  cannot  be  more  than  double 
that  of  T  *. 

156]  Cor.  I.  Let  the  edges  of  the  plates  AOB  and  BEF  corre- 
spond, that  is,  let  them  be  such  that  if  a  line  is  erected  on  any  part  of 
the  circumference  of  one  plate  perpendicular  to  the  [tangent]  plane  of 
the  plate  in  that  part,  that  line  shall  meet  the  other  plate  in  its  cii*cum- 
ference.  Let  the  two  plates  be  of  an  uniform  thickness,  and  let  the 
thickness  of  I)F  boar  such  a  proportion  to  that  of  AB  that  the  quantity 
of  matter  shall  be  the  same  in  both.  Consequently  the  quantity  of 
matter  in  each  part  of  DF  "will  be  very  nearly  equal  to  that  in  the 
corresponding  part  of  AB.  Also  let  the  size  of  the  ])lates  be  such  that 
OE  shall  be  very  small  in  respect  of  the  distance  of  0  from  the  nearest 
|)art  of  the  circumference  of  AB,  and  let  the  least  radius  of  curvature  of 
tlie  surface  of  ^j5  be  so  great  in  respect  of  OE  that  a  point  R  may  be 
taken  such  that  OR  shall  be  small  in  res})ect  of  that  radius  of  curvature, 
and  yet  very  gi*eat  in  i*espect  of  CE, 

Let  Pphe  a  flat  circular  plate  whose  center  is  G  and  whose  plane  is 
l>erix}ndicular  to  GZ,  and  let  its  area  be  equal  to  that  of  A  B,  and  lot  tho 
(piantity  of  matter  in  it  be  also  equal   to  that  in  AB^  and  let  it  be 

[♦  Nuto  14.] 
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disposed  uniformly :  the  sum  of  the  i-epulsions  o{  AB  and  DF  on  CE  in 
the  opposite  directions  C£  and  £0  will  be  to  the  repul^ion  of  Fp  on  the 
infinite  column  GZ  very  nearly  as  2CF  to  GF. 

For  suppose  each  particle  of  matter  in  all  that  part  of  AB  whose 
distance  from  0  is  not  greater  than  CB  and  in  the  corresponding  part 
of  DF  to  be  transferred  to  its  corresponding  point  in  Tty  so  as  to  foim  a 
circular  plate  whose  radius  is  CB, 

If  we  suppose  that  the  thickness  of  the  plates  Tt  and  Fp  are  both 
equal  to  that  of  AB,  the  matter  in  all  parts  of  Tt  will  be  very  nearly 
twice  as  dense  as  that  in  ^i^  or  as  that  in  Fp.  Therefore  the  repulsion 
of  Tt  on  CJS  will  be  very  nearly  twice  the  repulsion  of  Fp  on  Gg,  sup- 
posing G'^  to  be  equal  to  CE, 

But  from  the  foregoing  lemma  it  appears  that  the  sum  of  the  repul- 
sions which  the  above-mentioned  part  of  AB  and  J)F  exerted  on  CE 
before  the  matter  was  transferred  is  very  nearly  equal  to  that  which  Tt 
exerts  thereon  after  the  matter  is  transferred,  and  the  sum  of  the  repul- 
sions of  the  remaining  part  of  AB  and  DF,  or  that  whose  distance  from 
C  is  greater  than  CB,  is  very  small  in  respect  of  that  pai*t  whose  dis- 
tance is  less,  therefore  the  sum  of  the  repulsions  of  the  whole  plates  AB 
and  DF  on  CE  is  to  the  repulsion  of  Fp  on  GZ  very  nearly  as  2CE 
to  GF. 

It  may  perhaps  be  supposed  from  this  demonstration  that  it  would 

be  necessary  that  CE  should  be  excessively  small  in  respect  of  C  V,  in 

order  that  the  sum  of  the  repulsions  of  the  plates  on  CE  should  be  very 

nearly  equal  to  the  repulsion  of  Fp  on  Gg,  but  in  reality  this  seems  not 

to  be  the  case,  for  if  iJie  plates  are  segments  of  concentric  spheres  whose 

center  is  V,  the  sum  of  their  repulsions  will  exceed  twice  the  repulsion 

CE 
of  Fp  on  Gg  in  a  not  much  greater  ratio  than  that  of  1  -f-  ytu.  to  1,  and 

if  the  radius  of  curvature  of  their  surfaces  is  in  some  places  greater  than 
CV,  and  nowhere  less,  I  should  think  that  the  sum  of  their  repulsion 
could  hardly  exceed  twice  the  repulsion  of  Fp  in  so  great  a  ratio 
as  that. 

157]  Cor.  IL  If  we  now  suppose  that  the  matter  of  the  plate  AB 
ia  denser  near  the  circumference  than  near  the  point  C,  and  that  the 
density  at  and  near  (7  is  to  the  mean  density  (or  the  density  which  it 
would  everywhere  be  of  if  the  matter  was  spread  uniformly)  as  S  to  one, 
and  that  the  quantity  of  matter  in  each  part  of  DF  is  equal  to  that  in 
the  corresponding  part  of  ^^  as  before,  the  sum  of  the  repulsions  of 
the  plates  on  CE  will  be  less  than  if  the  matter  was  spread  uniformly 
in  a  ratio  approaching  much  nearer  to  that  of  S  to  one  than  to  that 
of  equality. 

For  if  any  particle  of  matter  is  removed  from  that  part  of  AB 
which  is  near  C  to  that  point  which  is  at  a  distance  from  it,  and  an 
equal  alteration  is  made  in  the  plate  DF,  the  sum  of  the  repul- 
sions of  these  particles  will  be  much  le^  after  their  removal  than 
before. 
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158]     Lemma  XVII.     Fig.  7.     Let  ACB  be  a  thin  plate,  not  flat 
but  concave  on  one  side,  let  the  radius  of  curvature  of  its  surface  be 

Fig.  7. 


nowhere  less  than  CF,  and  let  MV  be  perpendicular  to  its  sui*face  at  C ; 
let  MC  be  very  small  in  res[»ect  of  O  F,  and  let  Tt  be  a  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  MC :  the  differeuce  of  the  repulsion  of  any  particle  of  matter 
as  R  in  the  2)late  ACB  on  the  point  M  in  the  direction  CM,  and  of 
its  repulsion  on  the  point  C  in  the  same  direction,  is  very  nearly  the 
same  as  if  the  particle  was  transferred  to  T  (GT  being  equal  to  the 
right  line  CR),  provided  CR  is  small  in  respect  of  CV, 

Draw  RN  perpendicular  to  MCj  the  difference  of  the  repulsions  of 

Aonthepointsifand^  =  -j^-^-.^  =  ^j^  +  3^-^-^,andthe 

difference  of  the  repulsions  of  the  same  particle  placed  at  T  on  the  same 

points  =  ^^3 ,  but 

MR"  =  {MC  +  CNy  +  RN' 

=  MC  +  CRU2MCX  CiV 

=  Mr  +  2MC  X  CN, 

CR' 
and  CN  is  not  greater  than  o/rrr>  ^^^  therefore  2i/C  x  CN  is  not  greater 

MC  X  CR' 
than ^ — ,  and  therefore  is  very  small  in  respect  of  CR^  or  MT\ 

Therefore  MR'  differs  very  little  from  MT'.  and  -r>-fii  from  y>/»t«  . 

•^  '         MIC  MT' 

Tliis  being  premised  there  are  two  cases  to  be  considered. 
First,  if  CR  is  considerably  greater  than  MC,  as 

CR'  =  3fR'^MC'-2MC  x  Cy=MR'  x  (l  -  ^^^^J^?^| , 
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^  differs  not  much  from  ^^^  x  |l  -  -  -  _L__, ^ j  , 

.         3/(7      -3CiVr(J/C+2(7iV)      ^.  ^  . 
or  trom      ^  x  k^iff^ »  which  is  very  small  in  respect  of 

AfC 

i/ms  i  provided  OR  is  small  in  respect  ofCV. 

For  as   CJv   is   less   than    o/,^^,   Hiiroa ^    is    1«88   ^^^^ 

__       -  ON      ON  .  ..  .  ^     .  MC        , 

Ihcrefore  as  ^^  -  -^^  is  very  small  in  respect  of  jt™  » and  as 

■^  differs  very  Ixttle  from  ^^-. ,   -j^^,  +  ^^-.  -  ^ ,   or   the   dif- 

ference  of  the  repulsions  of  R  on  the  points  M  and  C  differs  very  little 

MC 
from  Yfmz  f  ^^^  difference  of  the  repulsions  of  T  on  the  same  points. 

•Secondly,  if  OR  \a  not  considerably  greater  than  MC,  CN'  must  be 

very  small  in  respect  of  CR,  and  consequently  must  be  very  small  in 

CN       CN 
respect  of  MC.      Therefore  y:f-=Tj  -  -7^^  is  very   small   in  respect  of 

CN 
-jTFj^  9  and  therefore  the  difference  of  the  repulsions  of  R  on  C  and  M 

MC 
differs  very  little  from    ji^fg  . 

159]  Cor.  Therefore  by  the  same  method  of  reasoning  as  was  used  in 
Cor.  to  Lemma  XVI.,  the  difference  of  the  repulsions- of  the  whole  plate 
ACB  on  the  points  J/ and  G  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  if  each  particle 
of  matter  in  it  was  transferred  to  the  plane  Tt  and  placed  at  the  same 
distance  from  C  as  before,  and  therefore  its  repulsion  on  3/  is  very 
nearly  equal  to  its  repulsion  on  C,  provided  MC  is  very  small  in  respect 
of  the  least  distance  of  the  circumference  of  the  plate  from  C,  and  that 
the  thickness  of  the  plate  is  everywhere  very  nearly  the  same,  except  at 
such  a  distance  from  (7  as  is  very  great  in  respect  of  MC. 

160]  Prop.  XXXIV.*  Fig.  8.  Let  NnvVhe  a  plate  of  glass  or 
aJiy  other  substance  which  does  not  conduct  electricity,  of  uniform 
thickness,  either  flat,  or  concave  on  one  side  and  convex  on  the  other, 
and  let  the  electric  fluid  be  unable  to  penetrate  at  all  into  the  glass 
or  to  move  within  it. 

Let  ACB  and  DEF  be  thin  coatings  of  metal,  or  any  substance 
which  conducts  electricity,  applied  to  the  glass. 

*  This  proposition  is  nearly  the  same  as  Prop.  XXU. ,  only  made  more  general. 
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Let  these  coatings  be  of  any  shape  whatsoever,  and  let  their  edges 
correspond  as  in  Lemma  XVL  Cor.  I. 

Let  AB  communicate  with  the  body  ZT,  and  DF  with  the  body  L^  by 
the  straight  canals  CG  and  EM  of  incompressible  flaid. 

Let  the  points  C  and  E  be  so  placed  that  the  two  canals  shall  form 
one  right  line  perpendicular  to  AB  e^t  the  point  C,  and  let  the  lengths 
of  these  canals  be  so  great  that  the  repulsion  of  the  coatings  on  the 
fluid  in  them  shall  be  not  sensibly  less  than  if  they  were  infinite,  and 
let  n  be  overcharged  and  let  L  be  saturated. 

It  is  plain  from  Prop.  XII.  that  DF  will  be  undercharged,  and  that 
AB  will  be  more  overcharged  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 

Let  Ww  be  a  thin  flat  circular  plate  whose  center  is  (7,  perpendicular 
to  CEf  and  whose  area  is  equal  to  that  of  AB,  let  the  foi*ce  with  which 
the  redundant  fluid  'm  AB  would  repel  the  short  column  CE  (if  ME 
was  continued  to  (7)  be  called  wi,  and  let  the  force  with  which  it  would 
repel  CM,  or  with  which  it  repels  CG  (for  they  are  both  alike),  be  called 
M.  Let  the  force  with  which  the  same  quantity  of  redundant  fluid 
disposed  in  DF,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  deficient  fluid  therein 

is  actually  disposed,  would  repel  •!  ^^  \  be  called  ^ ,  let  the  force  with 

which  the  same  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  uniformly  disposed  on  Ww 

would  repel  CG  be  called  W,  and  let  the  force  with  which  U  repels  CG 

be  the  same  with  which  a  quantity  of  fluid,  which  we  will  call  B, 

uniformly  distributed  on  Ww  would  repel  it  in  the  contrary  direction : 

GW 

then  will  tlie  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in  ^1^  be  j^  x  -57 7= , 

Mg  +  hm  —  mg 

which,  if  Jlfand  G  are  very  nearly  alike,  and  m  and  g  ai^e  very  small  in 

BW 

respect  of  (?,  diflers  very  little  from ,  and  the  deficient  fluid  in 

g-\-m 

DF  will  be  to  the  redundant  fluid  in  AB  2A  M-m  to  G,  and  therefore 

on  the  same  supposition  will  be  veiy  nearly  equal  to  it. 

For  the  force  with  which  AB  repels  the  fluid  in  EM  must  be  equal 
to  that  with  which  DF  attracts  it,  for  otherwise  some  fluid  would  run 
out  of  DF  into  Z,  or  out  of  Z  into  DF,  For  the  same  reason  the  excess 
of  the  repulsion  of  AB  on  CG  above  the  attraction  of  DF  thereon 
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must  be  equal  to  the  force  with  which  a  quantity  of  redundant  fluid 
equal  to  B  spread  uniformly  on  Ww  would  repel  it. 

By  the  supposition  the  force  with  which  AB  repels  the  canal  EM  is 
M—m^  and  the  force  with  which  the  same  quantity  of  redundant  fluid, 
spread  on  DF  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  deficient  fluid  therein 
is  actuaUy  disposed,  repels  it  is  G^  thei*efore  if  the  redundant  fluid  in 

M  -» tn 

AB  is  called  J,  the  deficient  fluid  in  DF  will  be  -4  x  — ^^^ — ;  therefore 

the  force  with  which  DF  attracts  CG  is  (G  —  g)  — — — ,  and  the  excess 

of  the  force  with  which  AB  repels  CG  above  that  with  which  DF 
attracts  it  is 

If  _  {^-9)(^-^)  _  i/jy  +  Gni  -  fng 
^  G  G  ' 

which  must  be  equal  to  the  force  with  which  a  quantity  of  fluid  equal 

to  B  spread  unifoimly  over  Ww  would  repel  it,  that  is,  it  must  be  equal 

,     r^B     ^.       ^       ^  ,  BGW 

to  W-T  ]  therefore  A  equals  -n ^ . 

A  ^         Mg  +  Gm  -  mg 

161]  Cor.  I.  If  the  plate  of  glass  is  flat,  and  its  thickness  is  very 
small  in  respect  of  the  least  distance  of  the  point  C  from  the  circumfer- 
ence of  AB^  and  the  fluid  in  .^j^  and  DF  is  spread  uniformly,  the 

B  X  CW 
quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in  DF  will  difler  very  little  from       ^^    , 

and  the  deficient  fluid  in  DF  will  be  very  nearly  equal  to  the  redun- 
dant fluid  in  AB. 

For  as  the  plate  of  glass  is  flat,  the  two  coatings  will  be  equal  to 
each  other,  and  therefore  M  and  G  are  equal  to  each  other,  and  so  are 

a  OK  # 

m  and  ^,  and  ^  differs  very  little  fix)m  ^7^  ,  and  moreover  g  is  very 

small  in  respect  of  G, 

162]  CoR.  II.  If  the  plate  is  flat  and  the  two  coatings  are  circular, 
their  centei-s  being  in  C  and  Ey  th^  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in  AB 

will  be  more  accurately  equal  to  j^    x  p\ir^rF »  ^^ heing  in  this 

case  equal  to  the  semi-diameter  of  the  coatings,  and  the  deficient  fluid  in 
Z)/*  will  be  to  the  redundant  in  AB  nearly  a«  CFT-  C^  to  CW. 

For  in  this  caae  ^  is  accurately  equal  to 

C^+Cr-  JCE^TCW 
CW 
and  therefore 

2/»  _  m'  _  WEJcW*-\-CE^-2CE^ 

W     W*~  Civ*  "' 

*  Lemma  XV.  [Art.  118]. 
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which,  if  CE  is  small  in  resiicct  of  CW^  difTers  very  little  from 

2CE(CW-  CE) 

103]     Cor.  III.     If  the  plate  of  glass  is  not  flat,  and  its  thick- 

ne.s8  is  very  simill  in  res|>ect  of  the  radius  of  curvature  of  its  surface 

at  and  near  6',  everything  else  l>eing  as  in  Cor.  I.,   the  quantity  of 

B  X  CW 
redundant  fluid  in  AB  will  still  be  very  nearly  equal  to      lypji—* 

For  as  CE  is  very  small  in  respect  of  the  radius  of  curvature,  the 
two  coatings  will  be  very  nearly  of  the  same  size,  and  therefore  G 
differs  very  little  from  J/,  and  m  +  (7  is  to  W  very  nearly  as  CE  to  CTT*, 
and  moreover  Jti  and  g  ai*o  both  very  small  in  respect  of  J/*  and  Gf. 

164 J  Cor.  IV.  If  we  now  suppose  that  the  density  of  the  re- 
dundant fluid  in  AB  is  greater  at  its  circumference  than  it  is  near  the 
point  (7,  and  that  its  density  at  and  near  C  is  less  tlian  the  mean  density, 
or  the  density  which  it  would  everywhere  be  of  if  it  was  spread  uniformly, 
in  the  ratio  of  3  to  one,  and  that  the  deficient  fluid  in  DF  is  spread 
nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  redundant  in  A  By  the  quantity  of 
redimdant  fluid  in  AB  will  be  greater  than  before  in  a  ratio  approaching 
much  neai*cr  that  of  one  to  8  than  to  that  of  equality,  and  that  whether 
the  glass  is  flat  or  otherwise. 

For  by  Lemma  [XVI.  Cor.  II.],  m  and  ^  will  each  be  less  than  be- 
fore in  the  above-mentioned  ratio. 

165]  Cor.  V.  Whether  the  plate  of  glass  is  flat  or  concave,  or 
whatever  8hai)e  the  coatings  are  of,  or  whatever  shape  the  canals  CG 
and  E^f  ai-e  of,  or  in  whatever  part  they  meet  the  ooatinga,  pruvided 
the  thickness  of  the  plate  is  very  small  in  res|>ect  of  the  smallest  dia- 
meter of  the  coatings,  and  is  also  sufliciently  small  in  respect  of  the 
radius  of  curvature  of  its  surface  in  case  it  is  concave,  the  quantity 

B'x  CW 
of  redundant  fluid  in  AB  will  differ  very  little  from  —77777-  . 

For  suppose  that  the  canal  GG  meets  the  coating  ^7?  in  the  middle 
of  its  shortest  diameter,  and  that  the  point  in  which  ME  meets  DF  is 
opposite  to  Z,  as  in  Proj).  [XXII.  Art.  74],  the  thickness  of  the  glass 
will  then  be  very  small  in  re8])ect  of  the  distance  of  the  point  C  from 
the  nearest  part  of  the  circumfei*ence  of  AB,  and  moreover,  by  just  the 
same  reasoning  as  was  used  in  the  Remarks  to  Prop.  XXII.,  it  may  be 
shown  that  8  will  in  all  probability  differ  very  little  from  one,  and  con- 
sequently by  Cors.  I.  and  III.  the  reilundant  fluid  in  AB  will  be  as 
above  assigned.  But  by  Prop.  XXIV.  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  coat- 
ings will  be  just  the  same  in  whatever  part  the  canals  meet  them,  or 
whatever  shape  the  canals  are  of. 

*  Lemma  XVI.  Gor. 

+  As  ilio  demonstration  of  the  sixteenth  Lemma  and  its  corollarj  is  rather  in- 
tricate, 1  chose  to  consider  the  case  of  the  flat  plate  of  glass  BCi)aratoly  in  Cor.  I. , 
and  to  demonstrate  it  by  mcanij  of  Lemma  XV. 
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166]  Coo.  YI.  On  the  same  suppoBition,  if  the  body  ^  is  a  globe 
whose  diameter  eqaals  Wio,  id  eat  the  diameter  of  a  circle  whose  area 
equals  that  of  the  coating  AB,  the  redundant  floid  in  AB  will  be  to  that 
in  H  very  nearly  as  CW  to  iCE. 

For  the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in  II  will  be  23. 

1671  Cor,  VII.  On  the  same  supposition  the  redundant  fluid  in 
AB  will  be  very  nearly  the  same  whether  the  glass  is  flat  or  otherwise, 
or  whatever  shape  the  coatings  are  of. 

1G8]  Cor.  THI.  Oa  the  same  supposition,  if  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  coatings  and  also  the  thickness  of  the  glass  is  varied,  the  size  and 
quantity  of  reilundant  fluid  in  II  remaining  the  same,  the  quantity  of 
redundant  fluid  io  AB  will  be  very  nearly  directly  aa  its  sur&ce,  and 
inversely  aa  the  thickness  of  the  glass. 

169]  Prop.  XXXT.  (Fig.  9).  Let  Pp,  Rr,  Sg,  Tt  represent  any 
number  of  surfaces  whose  distance  from  Nn,   and  consequently  from 


each  other,  is  the  same  in  all  parts,  and  let  everything  be  as  in  the 
preceding  proposition,  except  that  the  fluid  in  the  spaces  PpfR,  SulT, 
&c.,  that  is,  in  the  spaces  comprehended  between  the  surfaces  Pp  and 
Rr,  and  between  Sg  and  Tt,  ic.  is  moveable*,  in  such  manner,  how- 
ever, that  though  the  fluid  in  any  of  these  spaces  as  PprR  is  able  to 
move  freely  from  Pp  to  Rr  or  from  Rr  to  Pp,  in  a  direction  perpen- 
dicular to  the  surface  Pp  or  Rr,  yet  it  is  not  able  to  move  sideways,  or 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  those  suriaoes'l',  and  let  the  fluid  in  the  remain- 
ing spaces  NnpP,  RrsS,  TtvV,  &c  bo  immoveable :  the  quantity  of  re- 
dundant flaid  in  AB  and  the  deficient  fluid  in  /'/'will  be  very  nearly 
the  same  that  they  would  be  if  the  whole  fluid  within  the  glass  was 
immoveable,  and  its  thickness  was  only  equal  to  NP  +  RS+  TV,  inc.,  that 
is,  to  the  sum  of  the  thicknesses  of  those  spaces  in  which  the  fluid  is 
immoveable,  provided  that  NY,  the  thickness  of  the  glass,  is  very  small 

•  To  avoid  coofoaion  I  have  drawn  in  the  Egtue  only  two  spaoes  in  whioh  the 
fluid  is  BUppoBed  to  be  movoabLe,  bat  the  owe  would  be  just  the  same  if  there  were 

t  [Note  15.] 

M.  C 
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in  respect  of  the  smdlest  diameter  of  AB,  and  also  in  respect  of  the 
radius  of  curvature  of  the  surface  of  the  glass. 

Let  the  canals  GC  and  JSAf  be  perpendicular  to  the  plate  of  glass 
and  opposite  to  each  other,  so  as  to  form  one  right  line,  and  let  them 
meet  AB  and  DF  in  the  middle  of  their  shortest  diameters.  The 
coating  AB  will  be  very  much  overcharged,  and  DF  almost  as  much 
undercharged,  in  consequence  of  which  some  fluid  will  be  driven  from 
the  surface  Fp  to  Br  and  from  Ss  to  Tt,  Moreover  the  quantity  of 
fluid  driven  from  any  poi-tion  of  the  surface  Fp  near  the  line  CF  will 
be  very  nearly  equal  to  the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  lodged  in  the 
corresponding  part  of  AB,  or  more  properly  will  be  very  nearly  equal  to 
a  mean  between  that  and  the  quantity  of  deficient  fluid  in  the  cor- 
responding part  of  DF, 

For  a  particle  of  fluid  placed  anywhere  in  the  space  FprR  near  the 
line  GE  is  impelled  from  Fp  to  Rr  by  the  repulsion  of  AB  and  the 
attraction  of  DF,  and  it  is  not  sensibly  im|)elled  either  way  by  the 
spaces  SstT,  kc,  as  the  attraction  of  the  redundant  matter  m  Ss  \a 
very  nearly  equal  to  the  repulsion  of  the  redundant  fluid  in  Tt]  and 
moreover  the  repulsion  of  AB  on  the  particle  and  the  attraction  of  DT 
are  very  nearly  as  great  as  if  their  distance  from  it  was  no  greater  than 
that  of  Fp  and  Br,  and  therefore  the  particle  could  not  be  in  equilibrio 
unless  the  quantity  of  fluid  driven  from  Fp  to  Br  was  such  as  we  have 
a. signed. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  fluid  driven  from  Fp  to  Br  At  b,  great  distance 
from  GB,  it  is  hardly  worth  considering.  It  is  plain,  too,  that  the 
quantity  of  fluid  driven  from  Ss  to  2^t  will  be  very  nearly  the  same  as 
that  driven  from  Fp  to  Br, 

Let  now  G,  g,  M,  m  and  W  signify  the  same  things  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding proposition,  and  let  the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in  AB  be 
called  A  as  before,  and  let  NF  +  BS+  TV+kc,  id  est,  the  sum  of  the 
thicknesses  of  those  spaces  in  which  the  fluid  is  immoveable,  be  to  iV^F, 
or  the  whole  thickness  of  the  glass  as  aS'  to  1,  and  let  FB  +  ST  +  <fec.,  or 
the  sum  of  the  thicknesses  of  those  spaces  in  which  the  fluid  is  moveable 
be  to  NV  aa  D  to  one. 

Take  EH  equal  to  FR,  the  repulsion  of  the  space  FprR  on  the 
infinite  column  EM  is  equal  to  the  repulsion  of  the  redundant  fluid  in 
Rr  on  En,  and  therefore  is  to  the  repulsion  of  .45  on  GE  very  nearly 
as  ^11  or  FR  to  GE,  Therefore  the  repulsion  of  all  the  spaces  FprR^ 
SstT,  &c.  on  EM  is  to  the  repulsion  of  AB  on  GE  very  nearly  as  i>  to 
one,  or  is  equal  to  mD,  and  therefore  the  sum  of  the  repulsions  oi  AB 
and  those  spaces  together  on  EM  is  very  nearly  equal  to  M-m-^mD 
or  to  M-mS, 

But  the  attraction  of^DF  on  EM  must  be  equal  to  the  above- 
mentioned  sum  of  the  repulsions,  and  therefore  the  deficient  fluid  in  DF 

must  be  very  nearly  equal  to    -^ -, ■  . 

By  the  same  way  of  reasoning  it  appears  that  the  force  with  which 
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CQ  U  repelled  by  AB,  DF,  and  the  apaoeB  PprR  and  SHT,  &ft  together 
is  yetj  Dearly  equal  to 


of  mS  or  gS,  ia  very  nearly  equal  to  g  +  mS-gD  or  to  (jf +  *»)  5",  there- 
fore the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in  AB  will  be  very  nearly  equal  to 

-. r-= ,  and  will  therefore  be  greater  than  if  the  fluid  within  the  glass 

waa  immoveable  very  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  S,  or  will  be  very 
nearly  the  same  as  if  the  thickness  of  the  gLua  was  equal  to  CE*  S,  and 
the  fluid  within  it  was  immoveable. 

170]  Prop.  XXXVI.  Fig.  10.  Let  every  thing  be  aa  in  the  pre- 
eedini;  proposition,  except  that  the  electric  fluid  ia  able  to  penetrate  into 
the  glass  on  the  aide  Nn  as  far  aa  to  the  surface  Kk,  and  on  the  aide  Fv 


as  far  as  to  F^ ;  in  such  manner,  however,  that  though  the  fluid  can 
move  freely  from  AB  to  afi  or  from  afi  to  AB,  and  also  from  DF  to  S^ 
or  from  S^  to  DB',  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  those  surfaces,  yet  it 
ia  unable  to  move  sideways,  or  in  a  direction  parallel  to  those  Bur&ces  : 
the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  on  one  side  of  the  glass,  and  of  de- 
ficient fluid  on  the  other,  will  bo  very  nearly  the  same  as  if  the  spaces 
NitkK  and  Vtii/Y  wei-e  tiiken  away  and  the  coatings  AB  and  DF  were 
applied  to  the  surfaces  Kk  and  Yy. 

For  by  [Art.  132]  of  former  Part,  almost  all  the  redundant  and  de- 
ficient fluid  will  be  lodged  on  the  surfaces  a^  and  8^,  and  the  coatings 
AB  and  DF  will  be  not  much  over  or  undercharged.    Now  if  the  whole 

6—2 
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of  the  redundant  and  deficient  fluid  was  lodged  in  ap  and  8^,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  quantity  of  redundant  and  deficient  fluid  would  be  exactly 
the  name  as  if  the  spaces  NnkK  and  VvyY  were  taken  away,  and  there- 
fore it  will  in  reality  be  very  nearly  the  same. 

171]  Cor.  I.  Therefore  the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  on  the 
positive  side  of  the  glass,  that  is,  in  the  coating  AB^  and  the  space 
AapB  together,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  deficient  fluid  on  the 
negative  side  of  the  glass,  will  be  very  nearly  the  same  that  they  would 
be  if  the  fluid  was  unable  to  penetrate  into  the  glass  or  move  within  it, 
and  that  the  thickness  of  the  glass  was  equal  only  to  the  sum  of  the 
thicknesses  of  those  spaces  in  which  the  fluid  is  immoveable. 

172]  CoR.  II.  Whether  the  electric  fluid  penetrates  into  the  glass 
or  not,  it  is  evident  that  the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  on  one  side 
the  glass,  and  of  deficient  fluid  on  the  other,  will  be  very  nearly  the 
same,  whether  the  coatings  are  thick  or  thin. 

173]  Prop.  XXX VIT.  It  was  shewn  in  the  remarks  on  Prop. 
XXII.  in  the  first  Part,  that  when  the  plate  of  glass  is  flat,  and  the  fluid 
within  it  is  immoveable,  the  attraction  of  the  deficient  fluid  in  J)F 
makes  the  redundant  fluid  in  ^i?  to  be  disposed  more  uniformly  than  it 
would  otherwise  be.  Now  if  we  suppose  the  fluid  within  the  glass  to 
be  moveable  as  in  the  preceding  proposition,  and  that  the  deficient  fluid 
in  the  planes  Fp,  Ss,  &c.  and  the  redundant  fluid  in  the  planes  Hr, 
Tt,  <S^.  is  equal  to,  and  disposed  similarly  to  that  in  DFy  the  redundant 
fluid  m  AB  will  be  disposed  more  uuiformly  than  it  would  be  if  the 
fluid  within  the  glass  was  immoveable,  and  its  thickness  no  greater  than 
the  sum  of  the  thicknesses  of  those  spaces  in  which  the  fluid  is  im- 
moveable. 

For  let  the  intermediate  spaces  be  moved  so  that  Tt  shall  coincide 
with  Vv  and  lir  with  ^S'*,  &c.,  but  let  the  distance  between  Tt  and  Sa 
and  between  Rr  and  Pp^  &c.  remain  the  same  as  before,  that  is,  let  the 
thickness  of  the  spaces  in  which  the  fluid  is  moveable  remain  unaltered. 
The  distance  of  Pp  from  Nn  will  now  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
thicknesses  of  the  spaces  TtVv,  RrSa,  NnPp^  ko,  in  which  the  fluid  is 
immoveable. 

Now,  after  this  removal,  the  eflect  of  the  planes  Tt  and  DF  and  of 
Rr  and  Sa^  &c.  will  destroy  each  other,  so  that  the  intermediate  Spaces 
and  DF  together  will  have  just  the  same  eflect  in  rendering  the  redun- 
dant fluid  in  ^^  moi*e  uniform  than  the  plane  Pp  alone  will  have,  that 
is,  the  fluid  in  AB  will  be  disposed  in  just  the  same  manner  as  if  the 
thickness  of  the  glass  was  no  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  thicknesses  of 
the  spaces  in  which  the  fluid  is  immoveable,  and  the  whole  fluid  within 
the  glass  was  immoveable. 

But  the  effect  of  the  intermediate  spaces  in  making  the  fluid  in  AB 
more  uniform  was  greater  before  their  removal  than  after,  for  the  efl^ect 
of  the  two  planes  Pp  and  Rr  together,  and  also  that  of  Sa  and  Tt  toge- 
ther, &c.  ia  the  greater  the  nearer  they  are  to  AB, 
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174],  Cor.  The  redundant  and  deficient  fluid  in  tlie  intermediate 
spaces  will  in  reality  be  not  exactly  equal  and  similarly  disposed  to  that 
iu  DF^  and  in  all  probability  the  quantity  of  deficient  fluid  disposed 
near  the  extremity  of  DF  will  be  greater  than  that  in  the  corresponding 
parts  of  Pp^  Ss,  &c.,  or  than  the  redundant  fluid  in  the  corresf^onding 
parts  of  EVf  Tt,  &c.,  so  that  the  redundant  fluid  in  AB  will  perhaps  be 
disposed  rather  less  uniformly  than  it  would  be  if  the  deficient  and 
redundant  fluid  in  those  spaces  was  equal  to  and  similarly  disposed  to 
that  in  DF;  but  on  the  whole  there  seems  no  reason  to  think  that 
it  will  be  much  less,  if  at  all  less,  uniformly  disposed  than  it  would  be  if 
the  thickness  of  the  glass  was  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  thicknesses  of  the 
spaces  in  which  the  fluid  is  immoveable,  and  the  whole  fluid  within  the 
glass  wajs  immoveable. 


APPENDIX. 

175]  As  the  following  propositions  are  not  so  necessary  towards 
understanding  the  cx|>eriiueut  as  the  former,  I  chose  to  place  them  here 
by  way  of  ap()endix. 

Prop.  I.  Let  everything  be  as  in  Prop.  XXXIV.,  except  that  the 
bodies  H  and  L  are  not  required  to  be  at  an  infinite  distance  from  the 
plates  of  glass ;  let  now  an  overcharged  body  N  be  placed  near  the  glass 
in  such  manner  that  the  force  with  which  it  repels  the  column  CG 
towanls  G  sliall  be  to  that  with  which  it  repels  the  column  FM  towards 
M  as  the  force  with  which  the  deficient  fluid  in  DF  attracts  the  column 
CG  is  to  that  with  which  it  attracts  FAf :  it  will  make  no  alteration  in 
the  qiuintity  of  redundant  fluid  in  AB,  provided  the  repulsion  of  N 
makes  no  alteration  in  the  manner  in  which  the  fluid  is  disposed  in  each 
plate. 

For  increase  the  deficience  of  fluid  in  DF  so  much  as  that  that 
coating  and  N  together  shall  exert  the  same  attraction  on  FM  as  DF 
alone  did  before,  they  will  also  exert  the  same  attraction  on  CG  as  DF 
alone  did  before,  and  consequently  the  fluid  in  the  two  canals  will  be  in 
equiUbrio. 

176]  Cor.  In  like  manner,  if  the  forces  with  which  the  body  iiT 
repels  the  columns  CG  and  FM  bear  the  same  proportion  to  each 
other  as  those  with  which  the  plate  AB  repels  those  columns,  and  there- 
fore bear  very  nearly  the  same  proportion  to  each  other  as  those  with 
which  FM  repels  those  columns,  the  quantity  of  deficient  fluid  in  DF 
will  be  just  the  same  as  before  N  was  brought  near,  and  the  redundant 
fluid  ia  AB  will  be  diminished  by  a  quantity  whoso  repulsion  on  CG  is 
the  same  as  that  of  N  thereon. 
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Therefore,  if  the  repulsion  of  iiT  on  CG  is  not  greater  than  that  of  H 
thereon,  the  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in  AB  will 
bear  but  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  whole.  For  the  quantity  of 
redundant  fluid  in  ^^  is  many  times  greater  than  that  which  would  be 
contained  in  it  if  DF  was  away,  id  eat,  than  that  whose  repulsion  on 
CG  is  equal  to  the  repulsion  of  U  thereon  in  the  contrary  directioQ. 

177]  Prop.  IL  From  the  preceding  proposition  and  corollary  we 
may  conclude  that  if  the  force  with  which  N  repels  the  columns  CG  and 
EM  bears  very  nearly  the  same  proportion  to  each  other  as  the  force 
with  which  DF  attracts  those  columns,  the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid 
in  ^^  will  be  altered  by  a  quantity  which  will  bear  but  a  very  small 
proportion  to  the  whole,  unless  the  repulsion  of  N  on  CG  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  U  thereon. 

If  the  reader  wishes  to  see  a  stricter  demonstration  of  this  proposi- 
tion, as  well  as  to  see  it  applied  to  the  case  in  which  the  fluid  is  sup- 
ix)sed  moveable  in  the  intermediate  spaces,  as  in  Prop. 'XXXV.,  he  may 
read  the  following : 


178]  Part  1.  Take  Fe  =  ^  thickness  of  those  spaces  in  which  the 
fluid  is  moveable,  draw  de/  equal  and  similar  to  DBF,  and  let  the 
deficient  fluid  therein  be  equal  to  that  in  DF:  the  repulsion  of  the 
intermediate  spaces  on  FM  is  to  the  difference  of  the  attractions  of  DF 
on  €M  and  €fi  (supposing  F€  and  i/jx  to  be  equal  to  CF)  very  nearly 
as  twice  Fe  to  CFy  and  is  therefore  very  nearly  equal  to  twice  the 
difference  of  the  attraction  of  d/  and  DF  on  FM, 

In  like  manner  the  attraction  of  the  intermediate  spaces  on  CG 
is  very  nearly  equal  to  twice  the  difference  of  the  attraction  of  DF 
and  djf  thereon. 

Suppose  now  the  quantity  of  deficient  fluid  in  DF  to  be  increased  in 
the  ratio  of  1  +y  to  1,  the  redundant  fluid  in  ^Ij^  remaining  the  same  as 
before,  a  new  attraction  is  produced  on  FM,  very  nearly  equal  to 

/x  (attraction  of  DF  on  FM)  -  ^  x  2  (diff  attr.  of  df  and  DF  on  FM), 

that  is,  very  nearly  equal  to/x  (attraction  of  eJ/*on  FM), 
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In  like  manner  a  new  attraction  is  produced  on  CG,  very  nearly 
equal  io  /x  (attraction  of  d/  on.C(r),  therefore,  the  new  attraction 
produced  on  BM  is  to  that  produced  on  CG  very  nearly  aft  the  attrac- 
tion of  dfoTL  EMvA  to  its  attraction  on  CG,  and  therefore  in  order  that 
the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in  AB  shall  not  be  altered  by  the  ap- 
proach of  N,  the  repulsion  of  N  on  EM  must  be  to  its  repulsion  on  CG 
very  nearly  as  the  attraction  of  df  on  EM  to  it«i  attraction  on  CG, 

179]  Part  2.  Let  the  fluid  within  the  glass  be  either  moveable, 
as  in  Prop.  [XXXV.  Art.  169],  or  let  it  be  immoveable,  and  let  the 
distance  of  H  and  L  from  the  glass  be  either  great  or  not. 

{GG  ( H 

„ , -.  in  direction  GC  be  ]  ,,  ,  and  let  the 

sum  of  these  repulsions  =  iS^. 

_   ,    .  ,  .        ^  ^       (GG  in  direction  CG  ^  A        ,  ,  ^  ., 

Let  the  repulsion  of  iv  on  <  „ ,.. .     ,.       .       „^^     .. ,  and  let  the  re- 
^  \hM  in  direction  EM-  B 

pulsion  which  N  should  exert  on  CG  in  order  that  the  redundant  fluid 
in  AB  should  remain  unaltered  be  to  tliat  which  it  should  exert  on 
EM  ::  1   :  P. 

The  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in  AB  will  be  increased  in  the 

ratio  of  1  -t-  — "^^ —  s—     to  1,  which,  if  F  differs  very  little  from  1, 

differs  very  little  from  that  of 

1+ ^ —  to  L 

-^  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  namely 

r        TA-B     pA-^-B 
I  P-^p   "*"  F+p 

'^  -  FpA  -^pB     FpA+FB^ 
F+p      "^      F^-p 


r    pA  +  B     ' 


but  the  latter  part  of  these  two  repulsions,  or  the  force  * 


F-\^p 

FpA  +  FB 
F-^p 


has  no  tendency  to  alter  the  redundant  fluid  in  ABy  but  the  flrst  part, 
or  the  force 

FA'-B 

P+p  (CG  in  direction  CG 

'   -FpA+pB  ^  ^^  ''''  [em  in  direction  EM* 
~FTp 
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^+i>         ^.  '(CG  in  direction  GO 

""^  ^  ^FpA^pB  ^"""^  ^"^  Um  in  direction  ^if 
F+p 

as  they  are  to  the  repulsion  of  jET  on  •!  „^  as  — p to  jET, 

or  as  f-FA-^B)-^  to  S, 
^  '  F-^p  ' 

increases  the  redundant  fluid  in  the  ratio  of 

,     B^FA    l+p  .     . 

180]  CoR.  I.  If  the  lengths  of  the  columns  CG  and  EM  are  such 
that  the  repulsion  and  attraction  of  AB  and  DF  on  them  are  not 
sensibly  less  than  if  they  were  of  an  infinite  length,  the  attraction  of 
DF  on  CG  will  be  very  nearly  equal  to  its  attraction  on  EM,  and 
therefore,  if  the  forces  with  which  N  repels  the  columns  CG  and  EM  are 
very  nearly  equal  to  each  other,  the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in  AB 
will  be  very  little  altered  thereby. 

N.B.  If  the  size  of  II  is  much  greater  than  that  of  AB,  it  is 
possible  that  its  distance  from  the  glass  may  be  such  as  to  exert  a 
very  considerable  repulsion  on  EM,  and  yet  that  the  action  of  AB  and 
DF  on  CG  shall  be  not  sensibly  less  than  if  it  was  of  an  [infinite 
length]. 

181]  Cor.  IT.  Let  the  bodies  ff  and  Z  be  of  the  same  size  and 
shape  and  at  an  infinite  distance  from  the  glass,  and  let  the  fluid  be 
in  equilibrio.  Let  now  an  equal  quantity  of  fluid  be  taken  from  ff 
and  L,  the  quantity  of  redimdant  fluid  in  ^^  will  be  very  littie  altered 
thereby. 

For  the  repulsion  of  the  whole  quantity  of  fluid  in  L  on  the  canal 
EM  will  be  as  much  diminished  as  that  of  JU  on  CG,  so  that  it  comes  to 
the  same  thing  as  placing  an  overcharged  body  N  in  such  manner  that 
its  repulsion  on  CG  shall  be  equal  to  that  on  EM,  which  by  the  pre- 
ceding proposition  will  make  very  littie  alteration  in  the  quantity  of 
redundant  fluid  in  AB. 

182]  CoR.  III.  Let  the  bodies  ff  and  Z  be  at  an  infinite  distance, 
and  either  of  the  same  or  diflerent  size,  and  let  the  fluid  be  in  equi- 
librio. Let  now  the  body  II  be  brought  so  near  to  AB  that  its  repul- 
sion on  GC  shall  be  sensibly  less  than  before.  The  quantity  of  re- 
dundant fluid  in  AB  will  be  very  little  altered  thereby,  provided 
the  repulsion  of  the  two  plates  on  the  column  CG  is  not  sensibly 
diminished. 

For  whereas  when  II  was  at  an  infinite  distance  fix)m  AB  it  exerted 
no  repulsion  on  EM,  now  it  is  brought  nearer  it  does  exert  some,  and  its 
repulsion  on  E3f  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the  diminution  of  its  repidsion 
on  CGf  so  that  it  comes  to  the  same  thing  as  placing  a  body  N  in  such 


185] 
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manner  as  to  repel  EM  with  very  nearly  the  same  force  that  it  does  CO 
in  the  contrary  direction. 

183]  Cob.  IV,  Let  the  body  II  be  broupjht  near  AB  as  in  the 
preceding  corollary,  and  let  the  fluid  be  in  equUibrio ;  let  now  an  over- 
charged body  R  be  placed  near  II,  the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in 
H  must  be  so  much  diminished,  in  order  that  the  fluid  may  remain 
in  equilibrio,  supposing  the  fluid  in  ^^  to  remain  unaltered,  as  that 
the  diminution  of  its  repulsion  on  the  two  columns  QG  and  EM  shall 
be  equal  to  the  repulsion  of  R  on  the  same  columns.  Consequently,  if 
the  repulsion  of  R  on  them  is  to  the  repidsion  which  H  exerted  on 
them  before  the  approach  of  i?  as  n  to  I,  the  quantity  of  redundant 
fluid  in  H  will  be  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  \  —n  to  1. 

For  supposing  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  J?  to  be  thus  diminished, 
I  say,  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  A  will  remain  very  nearly  the  same  as 
before.  For  the  repulsion  of  H  and  R  on  the  two  columns  will  be  the 
same  as  that  of  H  was  before,  but  it  is  possible  that  their  repidsion  on 
GO  may  be  a  little  less,  and  their  repulsion  on  EM  as  much  greater  than 
that  of  H  was  before,  but  this,  by  the  preceding  corollaries,  will  make 
very  little  alteration  in  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  AB, 

184]  CoR.  V.  It  appears  from  Prop.  XXIII.  that  the  repulsion  of 
the  body  R  on  the  two  columns  GO  and  EM  will  be  the  same  in  what- 
ever direction  it  is  placed  in  respect  of  II  and  the  canal,  provided  its 
distance  from  the  point  G  is  given,  and  consequently  the  diminution  of 
the  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  body  //  will  be  very  nearly  the  same  in 
whatever  direction  R  is  situated,  provided  its  distance  from  G  is 
given. 

1 85]  Cor.  VI.  Fig.  1 1 .  Suppose  now  that  instead  of  the  body  II  there 
is  placed  a  plate  of  glass  Kkily  coated  as  in  Props.  XXXIV,  and  XXXV., 


with  the  plates  Tt  and  Sa,  whereof  Tt  communicates  with  AB  hj  the 
canal  GO,  and  the  other  Sa  communicates  by  the  canal  gP  with  the 
body  /*,  placed  at  an  infinite  distance  and  saturated  with  electricity,  and 
let  AB  and  consequently  Tt  be  overcharged,  and  let  the  fluid  be  in  equi- 
librio. 

Suppose  now  that  an  overcharged  body  R  is  brought  near  the  glass 
Kkil,  I  say  that  the  j)roportion  which  the  redundant  fluid  in  Tt  bears 
to  that  in  J^  will  be  very  little  altered  thereby,  supposing  the  length 
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of  the  canal  CO  to  be  such  that  the  repulsion  of  the  coatings  AB  and 
DF  thereon  shall  be  not  sensibly  less  than  if  it  was  infinite,  and  that 
the  thickness  of  the  ^lass  Gg  is  very  small  in  respect  of  the  distance  of 
R  from  it,  and  that  the  repulsion  of  R  does  not  sensibly  alter  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  fluid  in  Tt  and  Sa,  and  also  that  the  repulsion  of  R  on  GO 
and  EM  together  is  not  much  less  than  if  GM  was  infinite,  and  also  not 
much  greater  than  the  repulsion  of  the  glass  NnvV  on  CG, 

For  let  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  Tt  and  Sa  be  so  much  altered  that  the 
united  repulsion  of  R  and  those  two  coatings  on  the  two  canals  GG  and 
EM  togeUier,  and  also  their  repulsion  on  gP^  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of 
the  two  coatings  alone  before  the  approach  of  R. 

By  Prop.  II.  Cor.  i.  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  Tt  will  be  very  little 
altered  thereby,  for  the  repulsion  of  R  on  the  canal  gP  is  very  nearly 
the  same  as  its  repulsion  on  gC  and  EM  together. 

As  the  repulsion  of  Tt^  Ss  and  R  together  on  the  two  canals  GC  and 
EM  together  is  the  same  as  before  the  approach  of  R,  it  follows  that  if 
their  repulsion  on  gC  is  less  than  before,  their  repulsion  on  EM  will  be 
as  much  increased. 

Let  now  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  AB  and  BF  be  so  much  altered 
that  their  repulsion  on  gC  shall  be  as  much  diminished  as  that  of 
Ekil  and  R  on  the  same  column  is  diminished,  and  that  their  repul- 
sion on  EM  shall  be  as  much  diminished  as  that  of  Kkil  and  R  on  the 
same  is  increased,  it  is  plain  that  the  fluid  in  all  three  canals  will  be 
exactly  in  equilibrio,  and  by  the  preceding  corollary  the  quantity  of 
fluid  in  AB  will  be  very  little  altered,  and  therefore  the  proportion 
of  the  redundant  fluid  in  AB  and  Tt  to  each  other  will  be  very  little 
altered*. 

186]  Cor.  VII.  By  Prop.  [XXIV.  Art  86]  all  which  is  said  in 
this  proposition  and  corollaries  holds  good  equally  whether  the  canals 
GCf  EM  and  GP  are  straight  or  crooked. 

Lemma. 

•4 ? 5 


187]  Let  BE  be  an  uniform  canal  of  incompressible  fluid  infinitely 
continued  towards  E,  and  let  A  and  B  be  given  points  in  a  right  line 
with  D,  and  let  il^  be  bisected  in  C,  the  force  with  which  any  particle 
of  fluid  repels  this  canal  (supposing  the  repulsion  to  be  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance)  is  inversely  as  its  distance  from  the  point  2),  and 
therefore  the  sum  of  the  forces  with  which  two  equal  particles  of  fluid 
placed  in  A  and  B  repels  this  canal  is  to  the  sum  of  the  forces  with 
which  they  would  repel  it  if  both  collected  in  the  point  C, 

*  [Note  16.] 
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or  M  CD'  :  CD'-CB', 
or  as  1 


Off 
^     CB'' 


188]  Let  us  now  examine  how  far  the  proportion  of  the  quantity 
of  fluid  in  the  large  circle  and  the  two  smsdl  ones  in  Experiment  v., 
[Art  273]  Fig.  18,  bear  to  each  other  will  be  affected  bj  the  circum- 
stances mentioned  in  [Art  276],  supposing  the  plates  to  be  connected 
bj  canals  of  incompressible  fluid. 

First  it  appears  from  Cor.  [VII.  Art  186],  that  the  quantity  of  re- 
dundant fluid  in  the  large  circle,  and  also  in  the  two  small  ones,  will  bear 
very  nearly  the  same  proportion  to  that  in  the  jar  ^  as  it  would  if  it  had 
been  placed  at  an  infinite  distance  from  A,  for  the  distance  of  the  plate 
from  the  jar  was  in  neither  experiment  less  than  63  inches,  and  neither 
the  length  nor  the  diameter  of  the  coated  part  of  the  jar  exceeded  four 
inches,  so  that  the  repulsion  of  the  jar  on  the  canal  connecting  it  to  the 
plate  could  not  difler  by  more  than  ^^y  part  from  what  it  would  be  if  the 
canal  was  infinitely  continued,  and  would  most  probably  difl*er  from  it 
by  not  more  than  4  or  ^  part  of  that  quantity*;  for  the  same  reason  the 
deficience  of  fluid  in  the  trial  plate  will  bear  very  nearly  the  same  pro- 
portion to  that  in  the  jar,  &o.  as  it  would  if  it  had  been  placed  at  an 
infinite  distance  from  it 

Fig.  18. 


*  The  repulsion  of  a  globe  4  inches  diameter  on  a  straight  unlfonn  canal  of 
incompressible  fluid  extending  63  inches  from  it  dififers  by  only  -f^  part  from  what 
it  would  be  if  the  canal  was  infinitely  oontinned,  bat  the  repulsion  of  a  Leyden 
Tial  of  that  size  on  the  same  column  differs  probably  not  more  than  )  or  ^  of  thai 
quantity  from  what  it  would  be  if  infinitely  continued. 
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It  is  plain  that  if  the  plates  had  been  placed  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  jar  that  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  them  had  been  considerably 
less  than  if  they  had  been  placed  at  an  infinite  distance,  still  the  quantity 
in  the  large  circle  would  bear  very  nearly  the  same  proportion  to  that 
in  the  two  small  ones  as  it  would  if  they  had  been  placed  at  an  in- 
finite distance. 

189]  Secondly,  it  is  plain  that  in  trying  the  large  circle,  the  repulsion  of 
that  circle  increases  the  deficience  of  fluid  in  the  trial  plate,  and  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  trial  plate  increases  the  redundance  in  the  circle.  Now  the 
repulsion  of  the  plate  £e  on  the  canal  mMNa,  and  the  attraction  of  the 
trial  plate  T  on  rUSA  (supposing  mMNa  and  rRSA  to  be  infinitely 
continued  beyond  a  and  A)  are  by  [Cor.  IV.  Art.  183]  very  nearly  the 
same  as  if  the  redundant  fluid  in  Ee  and  the  deficient  fluid  in  T  were 
both  collected  in  the  centers  of  their  respective  plates,  and  the  quantity  of 
redundant  fluid  in  Ee  may  be  considered  as  equal  to  the  de6cient  in  T, 
and  consequently  the  impulsion  of  Et  on  mMNa  is  very  nearly  equal  to 
the  attraction  of  T  on  rRSA,  Moreover,  the  repulsion  of  E€  on  its  own 
canal  rRSA  must  be  equal  to  the  attraction  of  T  on  mMNoy  as  the  jars 
with  which  they  communicate  are  both  equally  electrified,  and  therefore, 
by  Cor.  [IV.],  the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in  Ee  will  be  increased 
in  very  nearly  the  same  ratio  as  the  deficient  in  T, 

190]  In  like  manner,  in  trying  the  two  small  circles,  the  quantity 
of  redundant  fluid  in  them  is  increased  in  very  nearly  the  same  ratio  as 
the  deficient  in  T,  for  as  half  the  distance  of  the  two  circles  never  bore 
a  greater  proportion  to  em  than  that  of  18  to  72,  the  repulsion  of  the 
two  circles  on  the  canal  mMNa  will  be  very  nearly  the  same,  and  the 
deficience  of  fluid  in  T  will  be  increased  in  very  nearly  the  same  ratio 
as  if  all  the  redundant  fluid  in  them  were  collected  in  c,  the  middle  point 
between  them. 

The  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in  Bh  indeed  will  be  increased  in  a 
rather  greater  ratio,  and  that  in  Cc  in  a  rather  less  ratio  than  if  it  was 
placed  at  c,  but  the  ratio  in  which  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  Bh  is  in- 
creased must  very  nearly  as  much  exceed  that  in  which  it  would  be 
increased  if  it  was  placed  at  c  as  that  in  which  Cc  is  increased  falls 
shoH  of  it,  as  the  attraction  of  T  on  the  canal  fRSA  exceeds  that  on 
rRSA  by  nearly  the  same  quantity  as  its  attraction  gRSA  falls  short  of 
it,  and  therefore  the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in  both  circles  together 
is  increased  in  very  nearly  the  same  proportion  as  that  in  a  circle  placed 
in  c  would  be,  and  consequently  the  redundance  in  the  two  circles 
is  increased  in  very  nearly  the  same  ratio  as  the  deficience  in  the  trial 
plate*. 

*  Memorandum  relating  to  the  eeoond  article. 

191]  The  attraction  of  the  trial  plate  on  the  canals /i25ii  and  gBSA  and  the 
repulsion  of  the  circles  Bh  and  Cc  on  the  canal  mMNa  is  very  nearly  the  same  as 
if  the  deficient  or  redundant  fluid  in  the  plates  was  collected  in  the  centre  of  their 
respective  plates,  and  therefore  the  repulsion  of  the  circles  Bb  and  Cc  on  the  canal 
mMNn  is  inversely  as  the  distances  of  their  centres  from  m,  and  the  increase  of  the 
quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in  the  oiroles  Bb  and  Cc  hy  the  attraction  of  T  is  in 
the  same  proportion. 
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192]  Consequentlj,  in  trying  either  the  large  circle  or  the  two 
small  ones,  the  trial  plate  must  be  opened  to  very  nearly  the  same 
snr&ce  to  contain  the  same  charge  as  them  as  it  must  be  if  they  were 
placed  at  an  infinite  distance  from  the  trial  plate,  and  consequently  no 
sensible  alteration  can  be  produced  in  the  phenomena  of  the  experi- 
ment by  the  repulsion  and  attraction  of  the  circles  and  trial  plate  on 
each  other. 

193]  Thirdly,  for  the  same  reason  it  appears  that  as  the  circles  and 
the  trial  plate  are  both  at  much  the  same  distance  from  the  ground  and 
walls  of  the  room,  no  sensible  alteration  can  be  produced  in  the  experi- 
ment by  the  groimd  near  the  circles  being  rendered  undercharged  and 
that  near  the  trial  plate  overcharged. 

It  must  be  observed,  indeed,  that  the  distance  of  the  circles  and 
trial  plate  from  the  ground  is  much  less  than  their  distance  from  each 
other,  and  consequently  the  alteration  of  the  charge  of  the  two  circles 
and  trial  plate  produced  by  this  cause  will  not  be  so  nearly  alike  as  that 
caused  by  their  attraction  and  repulsion  on  each  other ;  but  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  whole  alteration  of  their  charge  produced  by  this  cause 
is,  I  imagine,  much  less  than  that  produced  by  the  other,  I  imagine  that 
this  cause  can  hardly  have  a  more  sensible  effect  in  the  experiment  than 
the  preceding. 

194]  Fourthly,  we  have  not  as  yet  taken  notice  that  the  canals  by 
which  the  jars  Aa  communicate  with  tlie  ground  are  but  short,  and  meet 
the  ground  at  no  great  distance  from  the  jars. 

But  it  may  be  shewn  by  the  same  kind  of  reasoning  used  in  Prop.  [II. 
Art  178],  with  the  help  of  the  second  corollary  to  the  preceding  proposi- 
tion, that  the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in  the  circles  will  bear  very 
nearly  the  same  proportion  to  that  in  the  positive  side  of  the  jar  A, 
whether  the  canai  by  which  A  communicates  with  the  ground  is  long 
or  short. 

Besides  that,  if  it  was  possible  for  this  circumstance  to  make  much 
alteration  in  the  proportion  which  the  redundant  fluid  in  tlie  circles 
bears  to  that  in  J,  it  would  in  all  probability  have  very  nearly  the  same 
effect  in  trying  the  two  small  cii'cles  as  in  trying  the  large  one,  so 
that  no  sensible  alteration  can  be  produced  in  the  experiment  from  this 
circumstanca 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  none  of  the  above-mentioned  circumstances 
can  cause  any  sensible  alteration  in  this  experiment*. 

Therefore  take  the  point  a  so  that  the  ropnlsion  of  a  particle  at  a  on  that  canal 
shall  be  a  mean  between  the  repulsions  of  the  same  particle  thereon  when  placed 
at  B  and  C,  the  charge  of  T  will  he  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  it  would  be 
by  the  repulsion  of  a  plate  containing  as  much  redundant  fluid  as  the  two  plates 
together  whose  centre  was  a,  and  the  charge  of  the  two  circles  together  will  also  be 
increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  that  of  the  circle  whose  centre  is  a  would  be 
thereby. 

•  LNote  17.] 


[195 


.     THOUGHTS  CONCERNING  ELECTRICITY. 

195]  Electricity  seems  to  be  owing  to  a  certain  elastic  fluid 
interspersed  between  the  particles  of  bodies,  and  perhaps  also  sur- 
rounding the  bodies  themselves  in  the  form  of  an  atmosphere. 

196]  This  fluid,  if  it  surrounds  bodies  in  the  form  of  an  at- 
mosphere, seems  to  extend  only  to  an  imperceptible  distance  from 
them*,  but  the  attractive  and  repulsive  power  of  this  fluid  extends 
to  very  considerable  distances. 

197]  That  the  attraction  and  repulsion  of  electricity  extend 
to  considerable  distances  is  evident,  as  corks  are  made  to  repel  by 
an  excited  tube  held  out  at  a  great  distance  from  them.  That  the 
electric  atmospheres  themselves  cannot  extend  to  any  perceptible 
distance,  I  think,  appears  fix)m  hence,  that  if  two  electric  conductors 
be  placed  ever  so  near  together  so  as  not  to  touch,  the  electric  fluid 
will  not  pass  rapidly  from  one  to  the  other  except  by  jumping  in 
the  form  of  sparks,  whereas  if  their  electric  atmospheres  extended 
to  such  a  distance  as  to  be  mixed  with  one  another,  it  should  seem 
as  if  the  electricity  might  flow  quietly  from  one  to  the  other  in 
like  manner  as  it  does  through  the  pores  of  any  conducting  matter. 

But  the  following  seems  a  stronger  reason  for  supposing  that 
these  atmospheres  cannot  extend  to  any  perceptible  distance  from 
the  body  they  surround,  for  if  they  did  it  should  seem  that  two 
flat  bodies  whenever  they  were  laid  upon  one  another  should  al- 
ways become  electric  thereby,  for  in  that  case  there  is  no  room  for 

*  There  are  several  circnmstances  which  shew  that  two  bodies,  however  smooth 
and  strongly  pressed  together,  do  not  actnaUy  touch  each  other.  I  imagine  that 
the  distance  to  which  the  electric  atmospheres,  if  there  are  any,  extend  must  be 
less  than  the  smallest  distance  within  which. two  bodies  can  be  made  to  approach. 
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the  electric  atmosphere  to  extend  to  any  sensible  distance  from 
those  surraces  of  the  bodies  which  touch  one  another,  so  that  the 
electric  fluid  which  before  surrounded  those  surfaces  would  be 
forced  round  to  the  opposite  sides,  which  would  thereby  become 
overcharged  with  electricity,  and  consequently  appear  electrical, 
which  is  contrary  to  experience. 

198]  Many  Electricians  seem  to  have  thought  that  electrified 
bodies  were  surrounded  with  atmospheres  of  electric  matter  ex- 
tending to  great  distances  from  them.  The  reasons  which  may 
have  induced  them  to  think  so  may  be  first,  that  an  electrified 
body  afiiects  other  bodies  at  a  considerable  distance.  But  this  may, 
with  much  more  probability,  be  suppfosed  owing  to  the  attraction 
and  repulsion  of  the  electric  matter  within  the  body  or  close  to  its 
surface.  And,  secondly,  because  a  body  placed  near  a  positively 
electrified  body  receives  electricity  itself,  whence  it  is  supposed  to 
receive  that  electricity  from  the  electrified  body  itself,  and  there- 
fore to  be  within  its  atmosphere.  But,  in  all  probability,  the  body 
in  this  case  receives  its  electricity  from  the  contiguous  air,  and  not 
immediately  from  the  electrified  body,  as  will  be  further  explained 
in  its  place. 

199]  Let  any  number  of  bodies  which  conduct  electricity  with 
perfect  freedom  be  connected  together  by  substances  which  also 
conduct  electricity.  It  is  plain  that  the  electric  fluid  must  be 
equally  compressed*  in  all  these  bodies,  for  if  it  was  not,  the 
electric  fluid  would  move  from  those  bodies  in  which  it  was  more 
compressed  to  those  in  which  it  was  less  compressed  till  the  com- 
pression became  equal  in  alL  But  yet  it  is  possible  that  some  of 
these  bodies  may  be  made  to  contain  more  than  their  natural 
quantity  of  electricity,  and  others  less.  For  instance,  let  some 
power  be  applied  to  some  of  these  bodies  which  shall  cause  the 
electric  fluid  within  their  pores  to  expand  and  grow  rarerf,  those 
bodies  will  thereby  be  made  to  contain  less  electric  matter  than 
they  would  otherwise  do,  but  yet  the  electric  matter  witliin  them 

*  Note  by  Editor.  [That  is,  mast  snstain  an  equal  pressure.  In  modem  scientifio 
language  the  words  compression,  extension,  distortion,  are  used  to  express  ttrain, 
or  change  of  form,  while  pressure,  tension,  torsion,  are  reserved  to  indicate  the 
itrcMS  or  internal  force  which  accompanies  this  change  of  form.  Cavendish  uses 
the  word  compression  to  indicate  stress.     The  idea  is  precisely  that  of  potential.] 

t  [No  such  power  has  been  discovered.  There  is  nothing  among  electrical  phe- 
nomena analogous  to  the  expansion  of  air  by  heat. — Ed.] 
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will  be  just  as  much  compressed  as  it  would  be  if  this  power  were 
not  applied. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  some  power  were  applied  which  shall 
diminish  the  elasticity  of  the  electric  fluid  within  them  and  thereby 
make  it  grow  more  dense,  those  bodies  will  be  made  to  contain 
more  electricity,  but  yet  the  compression  will  remain  still  the 
same. 

200]  To  make  what  is  here  said  more  intelligible,  let  us  sup- 
pose a  long  tube  to  be  filled  with  air,  and  let  part  of  this  tube,  and 
consequently  the  air  within,  be  heated,  the  air  will  thereby  ex- 
pand, and  consequently  that  part  of  the  tube  will  contain  less  air 
than  it  did  before,  but  yet  the  air  in  that  part  will  be  just  as'  much 
compressed  as  in  the  rest  of  the  tube. 

In  like  manner,  if  you  suppose  the  electric  fluid  to  be  not  only 
confined  within  the  pores  of  bodies,  but  also  to  surround  them  in 
the  form  of  an  atmosphere,  let  some  power  be  applied  to  some  of 
those  bodies  which  shaU  prevent  this  atmosphere  from  extending 
to  so  great  a  distance  from  them,  those  bodies  will  thereby  be 
made  to  contain  less  electricity  than  they  would  otherwise  do,  but 
yet  the  electric  fluid  that  surrounds  them  will  be  just  as  much 
compressed  as  it  would  [be]  if  that  power  was  not  applied. 

It  will  surely  be  needless  to  warn  the  reader  here  not  to  con- 
found compression  and  condensation. 

201]     I  now  proceed  to  my  hypothesis. 

Def.  1.  When  the  electric  fluid  within  any  body  is  more 
compressed  than  in  its  natural  state,  I  call  that  body  positively 
electrified  :  when  it  is  less  compressed,  I  call  the  body  negatively 
electrified. 

It  is  plain  from  what  has  been  here  said  that  if  any  number 
of  conducting  bodies  be  joined  by  conductors,  and  one  of  the  bodies 
be  positively  electrified,  that  all  the  others  must  be  so  too. 

Def.  2.  When  any  body  contains  more  of  the  electric  fluid 
than  it  does  in  its  natural  state,  I  call  it  overcharged.  When  it 
contains  less,  I  call  it  undercharged. 

202]  Hyp.  1st.  Every  body  overcharged  with  electricity  repels 
an  overcharged  body,  and  attracts  an  undercharged  one. 
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Htp.  2nd.  Every  undercharged  body  attracts  an  overcharged 
body,  and  repels  an  undercharged  one. 

Hyp.  3rd.  Whenever  any  body  overcharged  with  electricity  is 
brought  near  any  other  body,  it  makes  it  less  able  to  contain  elec- 
tricity than  before. 

Hyp.  4th.  Whenever  an  undercharged  body  is  brought  near 
another  it  makes  it  more  able  to  contain  electricity. 

203]  Cob.  I.  Whenever  any  body  at  a  distance  from  any 
other  electrified  body  is  positively  electrified  it  will  be  overcharged, 
and  if  negatively  electrified  it  will  be  undercharged. 

Cob.  II.  If  two  bodies,  both  perfectly  insulated,  so  that  no 
electricity  can  escape  from  them,  be  positively  electrified  and  then 
brought  near  to  each  other,  as  they  are  both  overcharged  they 
will  each,  by  the  action  of  the  other  upon  it,  be  rendered  less 
capable  of  containing  electricity,  therefore,  as  no  electricity  can 
escape  from  them,  the  fluid  within  them  will  be  rendered  more 
compressed,  just  as  air  included  within  a  bottle  will  become  more 
compressed  either  by  heating  the  air  or  by  squeezing  the  bottle 
into  less  compass;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  bodies  will  remain 
just  as  much  overcharged  as  before. 

204]  Cob.  III.  If  two  bodies  be  placed  near  together,  and 
then  equally  positively  electrified,  they  will  each  be  overcharged, 
but  less  so  than  they  would  [be]  if  they  had  not  been  placed  near 
together. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  this  is  owing  to  the  electric  at- 
mosphere not  having  so  much  room  to  spread  itself  when  the  two 
bodies  are  brought  near  together  as  when  they  are  at  a  distance; 
but  I  think  it  has  already  been  sufficiently  proved  that  these  at- 
mospheres cannot  extend  to  any  sensible  distance  from  their  re- 
spective bodies. 

Cob.  IV.  If  two  bodies  are  placed  near  together  and  then 
equally  negatively  electrified,  they  will  each  be  undercharged,  but 
less  so  (id  est,  they  will  contain  more  electricity)  than  if  placed  at 
a  distance. 

This  phenomenon  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  foregoing 
supposition. 

205]    CoR.  V.    If  a  body  overcharged  with   electricity  be 
brought  near  a  body  not  electrified  and  not  insulated,  part  of  the 
M.  7 
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electric  fluid  will  be  driven  out  of  this  body,  and  it  will  become 
undercharged. 

But  if  the  body  be  insulated,  as  in  that  case  the  electric  fluid 
cannot  escape  from  it,  it  will  not  become  undercharged,  but  the 
electric  fluid  within  it  will  be  more  compressed  than  in  its  natural 
state,  id  est,  the  body  will  become  positively  electrified,  and  will 
remain  so  as  long  as  the  overcharged  body  remains  near  it,  but 
will  be  restored  to  its  natural  state  as  soon  as  the  overcharged 
body  is  taken  away,  provided  no  electricity  haa  escaped  during  the 
mean  time. 

This  is  in  effect  the  same  case  as  that  described  in  the  5th 
experiment  of  Mr  Canton's  paper  in  the  48th  vol.  of  [the  Fhilo- 
sophical]  Transactions,  p.  353,  and  is  explained  by  him  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  done  here. 

206]  Cor.  VI.  If  a  body  positively  electrified  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  if  it  is  by  any  means  made  more  or  less  capable  of  con- 
taining electricity,  the  electric  fluid  shall  run  into  it  from  without 
or  shall  run  out  of  it,  so  as  to  keep  it  always  equally  electrified, 
be  brought  near  another  body  not  electrified  and  not  insulated, 
the  second  body  will  thereby  be  rendered  undercharged,  whereby 
the  first  body  will  become  more  capable  of  containing  electricity, 
and  consequently  will  become  more  overcharged  than  it  would 
otherwise  be  with  the  same  degree  of  electrification.  This  again 
will  make  the  second  body  more  undercharged,  which  again  wiU 
make  the  first  body  more  overcharged,  and  so  on. 

It  must  be  observed  here,  that  if  the  two  bodies  are  brought 
so  near  together  that  their  action  on  one  another  shall  be  con- 
siderable, the  electricity  will  jump  from  one  to  the  other ;  otherwise 
if  the  two  bodies  were  brought  so  near  together  that  their  distance 
should  not  be  greater  than  the  thickness  of  the  glass  in  the  Leyden 
bottle,  it  seems  likely  that  the  first  body  might  receive  many  times 
as  much  additional  electricity  as  it  would  otherwise  receive  by  the 
same  degree  of  electrification;  and  that  the  second  body  would  lose 
many  times  as  much  electricity  as  it  would  by  the  same  degree  of 
negative  electrification. 

If  the  second  body  be  negatively  electrified,  the  same  effect 
will  be  produced  in  a  greater  degree. 

It  may  also  happen  that  the  second  body  shall  be  made  under- 
charged though  it  is  positively  electrified,  provided  it  be  much  less 
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electrified  than  the  first  body,  and  that  the  two  bodies  be  placed 
near  enough  to  each  other. 

207]  The  shock  produced  by  making  a  communication  be- 
tween the  two  surfaces  of  the  Leyden  vial  seems  owing  only  to  the 
glass  prepared  in  that  manner  containing  vastly  more  electricity  on 
its  positive  side  than  an  equal  surface  of  metal  equally  electrified, 
and  vastly  less  on  its  negative  side  than  the  same  surface  of  metal 
negatively  electrified  to  the  same  degree,  so  that  if  two  magazines 
of  electricity  were  prepared,  each  able  to  receive  as  much  additional 
electricity  by  the  same  degree  of  electrification  as  one  of  the  sur- 
feces  of  a  Leyden  vial,  and  one  of  the  magazines  was  to  be  posi- 
tively electrified  and  the  other  negatively,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
what  as  great  a  shock  would  be  produced  by  making  a  communi- 
cation between  the  two  magazines  as  between  the  two  surfaces  of 
the  Leyden  vial. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  the  phenomena  of  the  Leyden  vial  may 
very  well  be  accounted  for  on  the  principle  of  the  6th  Corolliaxy,  for 
in  the  Leyden  vial  the  two  surfaces  of  the  glass  are  so  near  to- 
gether, that  the  electric  matter  on  one  surface  may  act  with  great 
force  on  that  on  the  other,  and  yet  the  electricity  cannot  jump 
from  one  surface  to  the  other,  by  which  means  perhaps  the  posi- 
tive side  may  be  made  many  times  more  overcharged,  and  the 
negative  side  many  times  more  undercharged,  than  it  would  other- 
wise be. 

208]  Hyp.  5th.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  when  the 
electric  fluid  within  any  body  is  more  compressed  than  it  is  in  the 
air  surrounding  it,  it  will  run  out  of  that  body,  and  when  it  is  less 
compressed  it  will  run  into  the  body. 

Cor.  I.  Let  the  body  A,  not  electrified,  be  perfectly  insulated, 
and  let  an  overcharged  body  be  brought  near  it.  The  body  A  will 
thereby  be  rendered  less  capable  of  containing  electricity,  and 
therefore  the  electric  fluid  within  it,  as  it  cannot  escape,  will  be 
rendered  more  compressed.  But  the  electricity  in  the  adjoining 
air  will,  for  the  same  reason,  be  also  compressed,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility equally  so,  therefore  the  electricity  will  have  no  disposition 
either  to  run  in  or  out  of  the  body. 

Cor.  IL  It  is  evidently  the  same  thing  whether  A  be  insu- 
lated, or  whether  it  be  not  insulated,  but  electrified  in  such  manner 
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that  the  fluid  within  it  be  as  much  compressed  as  it  was  before  by 
virtue  of  the  insulation.  Therefore  if  the  body  A  be  now  not 
insulated,  but  positively  electrified,  and  an  overcharged  body  be 
brought  to  such  a  distance  from  it  that  the  electric  fluid  in  the 
adjacent  air  be  equally  compressed  with  that  in  A,  such  a  quan- 
tity of  electricity  will  thereby  be  driven  out  of  A  that  it  will  retain 
only  its  natural  quantity.  So  that  A  will  be  neither  overcharged 
nor  undercliarged,  nor  will  the  electricity  have  any  disposition  to 
run  either  in  or  out  of  it. 

209]  If  the  overcharged  body  be  now  brought  nearer,  A  will 
become  undercharged,  and  the  electricity  will  run  into  it  from  the 
surrounding  air.  If  the  overcharged  body  be  not  brought  so  near 
A  will  be  overcharged,  and  the  electricity  will  run  out  of  it.  If  an 
undercharged  body  be  brought  near  A  it  will  become  more  over- 
charged than  before,  and  the  electricity  will  run  out  stronger  than 
before. 

Cor.  IIL  If  the  body  A  be  negatively  electrified,  and  an 
undercharged  body  be  brought  near  it  till  the  electric  fluid  in  the 
adjoining  air  is  as  much  compressed  as  that  in  the  body  A,  the 
electricity  will  have  no  disposition  to  run  either  in  or  out  of  A,  nor 
will  it  be  either  overcharged  or  undercharged,  as  will  appear  from 
the  same  way  of  reasoning  as  was  used  with  regard  to  the  2nd 
Corollary. 

If  the  undercharged  body  be  now  brought  nearer,  A  will  be- 
come overcharged,  and  the  electricity  will  also  run  out  of  it.  If 
the  undercharged  body  be  removed  farther  oflf,  A  will  become 
undercharged,  and  the  electricity  will  also  run  into  it.  If  an  over- 
charged body  be  brought  near  to  -4,  it  will  become  more  under- 
charged than  before,  and  the  electricity  will  also  run  in  faster  than 
before. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appears  that  whenever  a  body  is 
undercharged  the  electricity  will  run  into  it,  and  whenever  it  is 
overcharged  it  will  run  out. 

210]  It  has  usually  been  supposed  that  two  bodies,  whenever 
the  electricity  either  runs  into  or  out  of  both  of  them,  repel  each 
other ;  but  that  when  it  runs  into  one  and  out  of  the  other,  they 
attract.  In  the  beginning  of  this  paper  I  laid  down  a  different 
rule  for  the  electric  attraction  and  repulsion,  namely,  that  when 
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the  two  bodies  are  both  overcharged  or  both  undercharged  they 
repel,  but  attract  when  one  is  overcharged  and  the  other  under- 
charged. 

But  by  what  has  been  just  said  it  appears  that  these  two  rules 
agree  together,  or  at  least  if  they  do  differ,  they  differ  so  little  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  my  rule  will  agree  less  with  experiment 
than  the  other. 

The  reasoning  here  used  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  if 
the  bodies  were  capable  of  containing  electricity  only  on  one  side, 
namely,  on  that  which  is  turned  towards  the  other  body.  But  I 
do  not  imagine,  however,  that  this  will  make  much  difference  in 
the  effect 

211]  What  has  been  here  said  holds  good  only  in  cases  where 
the  size  of  the  body  A  is  small  in  respect  of  the  distance  of  the 
electrified  body  from  it,  so  that  the  influence  of  the  electrified  body 
may  be  nearly  the  same  on  all  p&rts  of  the  body  -4  as  is  the  case 
in  bits  of  cork  held  near  an  excited  tube ;  but  when  the  size  of  the 
body  A  is  such  that  the  influence  of  the  electrified  body  may  be 
much  greater  on  that  part  of  A  which  is  directly  under  it  than  on 
that  which  is  farther  removed  from  it,  as  is  the  case  in  electrifying 
a  prime  conductor  by  an  excited  tube,  then  the  case  is  very  dif- 
ferent, for  then  on  approaching  the  electrified  tube,  part  of  the 
electric  fluid  will  be  driven  away  from  that  part  of  the  prime  con- 
ductor which  is  nearest  the  excited  tube  to  the  remoter  parts  where 
its  influence  is  weaker,  whereby  that  part  of  the  conductor  nearest 
the  tube  will  be  imdercharged,  and  consequently  the  compression 
of  the  electric  fluid  in  that  part  will  be  less  than  in  the  contiguous 
air,  consequently  some  electric  matter  will  flow  into  it  from  the 
adjoining  air,  whereby  the  conductor  will  be  overcharged,  and 
therefore  on  taking  away  the  tube  will  be  positively  electrified. 

Thus  if  the  excited  tube  or  other  electrified  body  is  not  brought 
within  a  certain  distance,  the  conductor  receives  its  electricity  only 
from  the  contiguous  air,  as  was  before  said,  and  not  immediately 
from  the  electrified  body ;  but  if  the  body  be  brought  near  enough, 
the  electric  matter  jumps  from  the  electrified  body  to  the  con- 
ductor in  form  of  a  spark. 

212]  The  means  by  which  this  is  brought  about  seems  thus — 
When  the  part  of  the  conductor  nearest  the  excited  tube  has 
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received  any  electricity  from  the  contiguous  air,  that  air  will  be 
undercharged,  and  will  receive  electricity  fix)m  the  adjacent  air 
between  it  and  the  tube,  by  which  means  the  electric  matter  will 
flow  in  gentle  current  between  the  particles  of  air  from  the  excited 
tube  to  the  conductor.  It  seems  now  as  if  the  particles  of  air  were 
by  this  means  made  to  repel  each  other  with  more  force,  and 
thereby  to  become  rarer,  this  will  suffer  the  electric  fluid  to  flow  in 
a  swifter  current,  which  again  will  increase  the  repulsion  of  the 
particles  of  air,  till  at  last  a  vacuum  is  made,  upon  which  the  elec- 
tric fluid  jumps  in  a  continued  body  to  the  conductor. 

213]  That  a  vacuum  is  formed  by  the  electric  fluid  when  it 
passes  in  the  form  of  a  spark  through  air  or  water  appears,  I  think, 
from  the  violent  rising  of  the  water  in  Mr  Kinnersley's  electrical 
air- thermometer  (Priestley,  p.  216),  and  still  more  strongly  from 
the  bursting  the  vial  of  water,  in  Mr  Lane's  experiment,  by  making 
the  electrical  fluid  pass  through  the  water  in  the  form  of  a  spark. 

If  I  am  not  much  mistaken  I  have  frequently  observed,  in  dis- 
charging a  Leyden  vial,  that  if  the  two  knobs  are  approached 
together  very  gently,  a  hissing  noise  may  be  perceived  before  the 
spark,  which  shews  that  the  electricity  does  begin  to  flow  from  one 
knob  to  the  other  before  it  moves  in  the  form  of  the  spark,  and 
may  therefore  induce  one  to  think  that  the  spark  is  brought  about 
in  the  gradual  manner  here  described, 

214]  The  attraction  and  repulsion  of  electrified  bodies,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  I  have  laid  down,  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for 
in  the  following  manner.  Let  a  fluid  consisting  of  particles  mutu- 
ally repelling  each  other,  and  whose  repulsion  extends  to  consider- 
able distances,  be  spread  uniformly  all  over  the  globe,  except  in  the 
space  A,  which  we  will  suppose  to  contain  more  than  its  proper 
quantity  of  the  fluid.  The  fluid  placed  in  any  space  B  within 
reach  of  the  repulsion  of  A  will  be  repelled  from  A  with  more 
force  than  it  will  [be]  in  any  other  direction.  But  as  it  cannot  re- 
cede from  A  without  an  equal  quantity  of  the  fluid  coming  into  its 
room  which  will  be  equally  repelled  from  -4,  it  is  plain  that  it  will 
have  no  tendency  to  recede  from  A,  any  more  than  a  body  of  the 
same  specific  gravity  as  water  has  auy  tendency  to  sink  in  water. 
Let  now  the  space  B  be  made  to  contain  more  than  its  natural 
quantity  of  this  fluid,  it  will  then  really  have  a  tendency  to  recede 
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from  A,  or  will  appear  to  be  repelled  by  it,  just  as  a  body  heavier 
than  water  tends  to  descend  in  it,  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  B  is 
made  to  contain  less  than  its  natural  quantity  of  the  fluid,  it  will 
have  a  tendency  towards  -4,  or  will  appear  to  be  attracted  by  it. 

■ 

215]  Let  now  the  space  A  be  made  to  contain  less  than  its 
natural  quantity  of  the  fluid  (as  the  fluid  in  B  is  now  repelled  from 
A  with  less  force  than  it  is  in  any  other  direction,  id  est,  apparently 
attracted  towards  it),  it  B  also  contain  less  than  its  natural  quan- 
tity of  the  fluid  it  will  tend  to  recede  from  A,  id  est,  appear  to  be 
repelled  by  it ;  but  if  B  contain  more  than  its  natural  quantity,  it 
will  then  tend  to  approach  towards  A,  id  est,  appear  to  be  attracted 
by  it. 

216]  If  the  electric  fluid  is  diffused  uniformly  through  all 
bodies  not  appearing  electrical  and  the  repulsion  of  its  particles 
extends  to  considerable  distances,  it  is  plain  that  the  consequences 
are  such  as  are  here  described ;  but  how  far  that  supposition  will 
agree  with  experiment  I  am  in  doubt  ♦. 

•  [Note  18.] 


KXPERIMENTS  ON   ELECTRICITY. 


EXPERIMENTAL  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  LAW 
OF  ELECTRIC  FORCE 

217]  I  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  experiments,  in 
all  of  which  I  shall  suppose,  according  to  the  received  opinion,  that 
the  electricity  of  glass  is  positive,  hut  it  is  not  at  all  material  to  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  whether  it  is  so  or  not,  for  if  it  was  n^jative, 
all  the  experiments  would  agree  equally  well  with  the  theory. 

218]  Experiment  I.  The  intention  of  the  following  experi- 
ment was  to  find  out  whether,  when  a  hollow  globe  ia  electrified. 
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a  smaller  globe  inclosed  within  it  and  communicating  with  the 
outer  one  by  some  conducting  substance  is  rendered  at  all  over  or 
undercharged;  and  thereby  to  discover  the  law  of  the  electric 
attraction  and  repulsion. 

219]  I  took  a  globe  12*1  inches  in  diameter,  and  suspended 
it  by  a  solid  stick  of  glass  run  through  the  middle  of  it  as  an  axis, 
and  covered  with  sealing-wax  to  make  it  a  more  perfect  non- 
conductor of  electricity.  I  then  inclosed  this  globe  between  two 
hollow  pasteboard  hemispheres,  13*3  inches  in  diameter,  and  about 
^  of  an  inch  thick,  in  such  manner  that  there  could  hardly  be  less 
than  ^  of  an  inch  distance  between  the  globe  and  the  inner 
surfiace  of  the  hemispheres  in  any  part,  the  two  hemispheres  being 
applied  to  each  other  so  as  to  form  a  complete  sphere,  and  the 
edges  made  to  fit  as  close  as  possible,  notches  being  cut  in  each  of 
them  so  as  to  form  holes  for  the  stick  of  glass  to  pass  through. 

By  this  means  I  had  an  inner  globe  included  within  an  hollow 
globe  in  such  manner  that  there  was  no  communication  by  which 
the  electricity  could  pass  from  one  to  the  other. 

I  then  made  a  communication  between  them  by  a  piece  of  wire 
nm  through  one  of  the  hemispheres  and  touching  the  inner  globe, 
a  piece  of  silk  string  being  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  wire,  by 
which  I  could  draw  it  out  at  pleasure. 

220]  Having  done  this  I  electrified  the  hemispheres  by  means 
of  a  wire  communicating  with  the  positive  side  of  a  Leyden  vial, 
and  then,  having  withdrawn  this  wire,  immediately  drew  out  the 
wire  which  made  a  communication  between  the  inner  globe  and 
the  outer  one,  which,  as  it  was  drawn  away  by  a  silk  string,  could 
not  discharge  the  electricity  either  of  the  globe  or  hemispheres. 
I  then  instantly  separated  the  two  hemispheres,  taking  care  in 
doing  it  that  they  should  not  touch  the  inner  globe,  and  applied  a 
pair  of  small  pith  balls,  suspended  by  fine  linen  threads,  to  the 
inner  globe,  to  see  whether  it  was  at  all  over  or  undercharged. 

221]  For  the  more  convenient  performing  this  operation,  I 
made  use  of  the  following  apparatus.  It  is  more  complicated, 
indeed,  than  was  necessary,  but  as  the  experiment  was  of  great 
importance  to  my  purpose,  I  was  willing  to  try  it  in  the  most 
accurate  manner. 


ABCDEF  and  AhcDef  (Fig.  12)  are  two  frames  of  wood  of  the 
same  size  and  shape,  supported  by  hinges  at  A  and  D  in  such 
manner  that  each  frame  La  moveable  on  the  horizontal  line  AD 
as  an  axis.  H  is  one  of  the  hemispheres,  fastened  to  the  frame 
ABCD  by  the  four  sticks  of  glass  Mm,  Nti,  Pp,  and  Rr,  covered 
with  seaiing-wax.  h  is  the  other  hemisphere  fastened  in  the  same 
manner  to  the  frame  AhcD.  G  is  the  inner  globe,  suspended  by 
the  horizontal  stick  of  glass  Sb,  the  frame  of  wood  by  which  S$ 
and  the  hinges  at  A  and  D  are  supported  being  not  represented 
in  the  figure  to  avoid  confusion. 

2%  is  a  stick  of  glass  with  a  slip  of  tinfoil  bound  round  it  at  x, 
the  place  where  it  is  intended  to  touch  the  globe,  and  the  pith 
balls  are  suspended  from  the  tinfoil. 

The  hemispheres  were  fised  within  their  frames  in  such  manner 
that  when  the  frames  were  brought  near  together  the  edges  of  the 
hemispheres  touched  each  other  all  round  as  near  as  might  be,  so 
as  to  form  a  complete  sphere,  and  so  that  the  inner  globe  was 
incIo.<ied  within  them  without  anywhere  touching  them,  but  on  the 
contrary  being  at  nearly  the  same  distance  from  them  in  all  parts. 
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222]  It  was  also  so  contrived,  by  means  of  different  strings, 
that  the  same  motion  of  the  hand  which  drew  away  the  wire  by 
which  the  hemispheres  were  electrified,  immediately  after  that  was 
done,  drew  out  the  wire  which  made  the  communication  between 
the  hemispheres  and  the  inner  globe,  and  immediately  after  that 
was  drawn  out,  separated  the  hemispheres  from  each  other  and 
approached  the  stick  of  glass  Tt  to  the  inner  globe.  It  was  also 
contrived  so  that  the  electricity  of  the  hemispheres  and  of  the 
wire  by  which  they  were  electrified  was  discharged  as  soon  as 
they  were  separated  from  each  other,  as  otherwise  their  repulsion 
might  have  made  the  pith  balls  to  separate,  though  the  inner 
globe  was  not  at  all  overcharged. 

The  inner  globe  and  hemispheres  were  also  both  coated  with 
tinfoil  to  make  them  the  more  perfect  conductors  of  electricity. 

223]  In  trying  the  experiments  a  coated  glass  jar  was  con- 
nected to  the  wire  by  which  the  hemispheres  were  electrified,  and 
this  wire  was  withdrawn  so  as  not  to  touch  the  hemispheres  till 
the  jar  was  sufficiently  charged.  It  was  then  suflfered  to  rest  on 
them  for  two  or  three  seconds  and  then  withdrawn,  and  the 
hemispheres  separated  as  above  described. 

224]  An  electrometer  also  was  fastened  to  the  prime  con- 
ductor by  which  the  coated  jar  was  electrified,  by  which  means 
the  jar  and  consequently  the  hemispheres  were  always  electrified 
in  the  same  degree.  This  electrometer  as  well  as  the  pith  balls 
will  be  described  in  [Arts.  244  and  248] ;  the  strength  of  the 
electricity  was  the  same  as  was  commonly  used  in  the  following 
experiments,  and  is  described  in  [Arts.  263,  329,  359,  520]. 

225]  My  reason  for  using  the  glass  jar  was  that  without  it 
it  would  have  been  difficult  either  to  have  known  to  what  degree 
the  hemispheres  were  electrified  or  to  have  kept  the  electricity  of 
the  same  strength  for  a  second  or  two  together,  and  if  the  wire  had 
been  suffered  to  have  rested  on  the  hemispheres  while  the  jar  was 
charging,  I  was  afraid  that  the  electricity  might  have  spread  itself 
gradually  on  the  sticks  of  glass  which  supported  the  globe  and 
hemispheres,  which  might  have  made  some  error  in  the  ex- 
periment. 

226]     From  this  manner  of  trying  the  experiment  it  appears : 
First,  that  at  the  time  the  hemispheres  are  electrified,  there  is 
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a  perfect  communication  by  metal  between  them  and  the  inner 
globe,  80  that  the  electricity  has  free  liberty  to  enter  the  inner 
globe  if  it  has  any  disposition  to  do  so,  and  moreover  that  this 
communication  is  not  taken  away  till  after  the  wire  by  which  the 
hemispheres  are  electrified  is  removed. 

Secondly,  before  the  hemispheres  begin  to  be  separated  from 
each  other,  the  wire  which  makes  the  communication  between 
them  and  the  globe  is  taken  away,  so  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
communication  between  them  by  any  conducting  substance. 

Thirdly,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  operation  is  performed, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  hemispheres  to  touch  the  inner  globe  while 
they  are  removing,  or  even  to  come  within  ^  ths  of  an  inch  of  it. 

And  Fourthly,  the  whole  time  of  performing  the  operation  is 
so  short,  that  no  sensible  quantity  of  electricity  can  escape  fix)m 
the  inner  globe,  between  the  time  of  taking  away  the  communi- 
cation between  that  and  the  hemispheres,  and  the  approaching  the 
pith  balls  to  it,  so  that  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  the  globe 
when  the  pith  balls  are  approached  to  it  cannot  be  sensibly  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is  when  it  is  inclosed  within  the  hemispheres 
and  communicating  with  them. 

227]  The  result  was,  that  though  the  experiment  was  re- 
peated several  times*,  I  could  never  perceive  the  pith  balls  to 
separate  or  show  any  signs  of  electricity. 

228]  That  I  might  perceive  a  more  minute  degree  of  elec- 
tricity in  the  inner  globe,  I  tried  the  experiment  in  a  diflferent 
manner,  namely,  before  the  hemispheres  were  electrified,  I  electri- 
fied the  pith  balls  positively,  making  them  separate  about  one 
inch.  When  the  hemispheres  were  then  separated,  and  the  tin- 
foil, Xj  brought  in  contact  with  the  globe,  and  consequently  the 
electricity  of  the  pith  balls  communicated  to  the  globe,  they  still 
continued  to  separate,  though  but  just  sensibly.  I  then  repeated 
the  experiment  in  the  same  manner,  except  that  the  pith  balls 
were  negatively  electrified  in  the  same  degree  that  they  before 
were  positively.  They  still  separated  negatively  after  being 
brought  in  contact  with  the  globe,  and  in  the  same  degree  that 
they  before  did  positively. 

[*  Deo.  18~.24, 1772,  Arts.  512,  618,  and  April  4,  1773,  Art.  562.] 
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229]  It  must  be  observed  that  if  the  globe  was  at  all  over- 
chaiged  the  pith  balls  should  separate  further  when  they  were 
previously  positively  electrified  than  when  negatively,  as  in  the 
first  case  the  pith  balls  must  evidently  separate  further  than  they 
would  do  if  the  globe  was  not  overcharged,  and  in  the  latter 
case  less. 

Moreover,  a  much  smaller  degree  of  electricity  may  be  per- 
ceived in  the  globe  by  this  manner  of  trying  the  experiment  than 
the  former,  for  when  the  pith  balls  have  already  got  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  electricity  in  them  to  make  them  separate,  a  sensible 
difference  will  be  produced  in  their  degree  of  divergence  by  the 
addition  of  a  quantity  of  fluid  several  times  less  than  what  was 
necessary  to  make  them  separate  at  first.  It  is  plain  that  this 
method  of  trying  the  experiment  is  not  just,  unless  the  hemi- 
spheres are  electrified  in  nearly  the  same  degree  when  the  pith 
balls  are  previously  electrified  positively  as  when  negatively,  which 
was  provided  for  by  the  electrometer. 

230]  In  order  to  find  how  small  a  quantity  of  electricity  in 
tj^e  inner  globe  might  have  been  discovered  by  this  experiment,  I 
took  away  the  hemispheres  with  their  frames,  leaving  the  globe 
and  the  pith  balls  as  before.  I  then  took  a  piece  of  glass,  coated 
as  a  Leyden  vial,  which  I  knew  by  experiment  contained  not  more 
than  ^th  of  the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  on  its  positive  side 
that  the  jar  by  which  the  hemispheres  were  electrified  did,  when 
both  were  charged  from  the  same  conductor. 

I  then  electrified  this  coated  plate  to  the  same  degree,  as 
shewn  by  the  electrometer,  that  the  jar  was  in  the  former  experi- 
ment, and  then  separated  it  from  the  prime  conductor,  and  com- 
municated its  electricity  to  the  jar,  which  was  not  at  all  electrified. 
Consequently  the  jar  contained  only  ^  th  part  of  the  redundant 
fluid  in  this  experiment  that  it  did  in  the  former,  for  the  coated 
plate  and  jar  together  contained  only  ^  th,  and  therefore  the  jar 
alone  contained  only  ^  th. 

By  means  of  this  jar,  thus  electrified,  I  electrified  the  globe  in 
the  same  manner  that  the  hemispheres  were  in  the  former  experi- 
ment, and  immediately  after  the  electrifying  wire  was  withdrawn, 
approached  the  pith  balls.  The  result  was  that  by  previously 
electrifying  the  balls,  as  in  the  second  way  of  trying  the  experi- 
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meut,  the  electricity  of  the  globe  was  very  manifest,  as  the  balls 
separated  very  sensibly  more  when  they  were  previously  electrified 
positively  than  when  negatively,  but  the  electricity  of  the  globe 
was  not  sufficient  to  make  the  balls  separate,  unless  they  were 
previously  electrified. 

It  is  plain  that  the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  communicated 
to  the  globe  in  this  experiment  was  less  than  ^  th  part  of  that 
communicated  to  the  hemispheres  in  the  former  experiment,  for  if 
the  hemispheres  themselves  had  been  electrified  they  would  have 
received  only  ^  th  of  the  redundant  fluid  they  did  before,  and  the 
globe,  as  being  less,  received  still  less  electricity. 

231]  It  appears,  therefore,  that  if  a  globe  12*1  inches  in  dia- 
meter is  inclosed  within  a  hollow  globe  13*3  inches  in  diameter, 
and  communicates  with  it  by  some  conducting  substance,  and  the 
whole  is  positively  electrified,  the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid 
lodged  in  the  inner  globe  is  certainly  less  than  ^V*^  of  that  lodged 
in  the  outer  globe,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  think  from  any 
circumstance  of  the  experiment  that  the  inner  globe  is  at  all 
overcharged. 

232]  Hence  it  follows  that  the  electric  attraction  and  repul- 
sion must  be  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  and  that 
when  a  globe  is  positively  electrified,  the  redundant  fluid  in  it  is 
lodged  intirely  on  its  surface. 

For  by  Prop.  V.  [Art.  20],  if  it  is  according  to  this  law,  the 
whole  redundant  fluid  ought  to  be  lodged  on  the  outer  surface  of 
the  hemispheres,  and  the  inner  globe  ought  not  to  be  at  all  over 
Or  undercharged,  whereas,  if  it  is  inversely  as  some  higher  power 
of  the  distance  than  the  square,  the  inner  globe  ought  to  be  in 
some  degree  overcharged. 

233]  For  let  ADB  (Fig.  13)  be  the  hemispheres  and  adh  the 
inner  globe,  and  Aa  the  wire  by  which  a  communication  is  made  be- 
tween them.  By  Lemma  IV.  [Art.  18],  if  the  electric  attraction  and 
repulsion  is.  inversely  as  some  higher  power  of  the  distance  than 
the  square,  the  redundant  fluid  in  ABB  repels  a  particle  of  fluid 
placed  anywhere  in  the  wire  Aa  towards  the  center,  and  conse- 
quently, unless  the  inner  globe  was  sufficiently  overcharged  to 
prevent  it,  some  fluid  would  flow  from  the  hemispheres  to  the 
globe. 
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Fig.  13. 


But  if  the  electric  attraction  and  repulsion  is  inversely  as  some 
lower  power  of  the  distance  than  the  square,  the  redundant  fluid 
in  ABD  impels  the  particle  in  the  contrary  direction,  that  is,  from 
the  center,  and  therefore  the  inner  globe  must  be  undercharged. 

234]  In  order  to  form  some  estimate  how  much  the  law  of 
the  electric  attraction  and  repulsion  may  diflFer  from  that  of  the 
inverse  duplicate  ratio  of  the  distances  without  its  having  been 
perceived  in  this  experiment,  let  AT  hQ  o,  diameter  of  the  two 
concentric  spheres  ABD  and  ahd,  and  let  Aa  be  bisected  in  e. 
Ae  in  this  experiment  was  about  '35  of  an  inch  and  Te  13'1  inches, 
therefore  if  the  electric  attraction  and  repulsion  is  inversely  as  the 
2  +  T^  th  power  of  the  distance,  it  may  be  shewn  that  the  force 
with  which  the  redundant  fluid  in  ABD  repels  a  particle  at  e  to- 
wards the  center  is  to  that  with  which  the  same  quantity  of  fluid 
collected  in  the  center  would  repel  it  in  the  contrary  direction  as  1 
to  57. 

But  as  the  law  of  repulsion  differs  so  little  from  the  inverse  du- 
plicate ratio,  the  redundant  fluid  in  the  inner  globe  will  repel  the 
point  e  with  very  nearly  the  same  force  as  if  it  was  all  collected  in 
the  center,  and  therefore  if  the  redundant  fluid  in  the  inner  globe 
is  ^  th  part  of  that  in  ABD  the  particle  at  e  will  be  in  equilibrio, 
and  as  e  is  placed  in  the  middle  between  A  and  a,  there  is  the 
utmost  reason  to  think  that  the  fluid  in  the  whole  wire  Aa  will  be 
so  too.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  electric  attraction  and 
repulsion  must  be  inversely  as  some  power  of  the  distance  between 
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that  of  the  2  +  ^  th  and  that  of  the  2  —  ^  th,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  think  that  it  diflfers  at  all  from  the  inverse  duplicate  ratio*. 

235]  Experiment  II.  A  similar  experiment  was  tried  with  a 
piece  of  wood  12  inches  square  and  2  inches  thick,  inclosed  be- 
tween two  wooden  drawers  each  14  inches  square  and  2  inches 
deep  on  the  outside,  so  as  to  form  together  a  hollow  box  14  inches 
square  and  4  thick,  the  wood  of  which  it  was  composed  being 
•5  to  '3  of  an  inch  thick. 

The  experiment  was  tried  in  just  the  same  maDner  as  the 
former.  I  could  not  perceive  the  inner  box  to  be  at  all  over  or 
undercharged,  which  is  a  confirmation  of  what  was  supposed  at 
the  end  of  Prop.  IX.  [Art.  41] — ^that  when  a  body  of  any  shape  is 
overcharged,  the  redundant  fluid  is  lodged  entirely  on  the  surface, 
supposing  the  electric  attraction  and  repulsion  to  be  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance  f. 


DEMONSTRATION  OF  COMPUTATIONS  IN  [Art.   234]. 


Let  aef  be  a  sphere,  e  its  center,  b  any 
point  within  it,  q/*  a  diameter,  Ee  any  plane 
perpendicular  to  of. 

Let  cb—Oy  ha  —  dy  hf=  8  and  ad^x,  and 
let  the  repulsion  be  inversely  as  the  n  power 
of  the  distance.  The  convex  surface  of  the 
segment  H<Me  is  to  that  of  the  whole  globe  as 
ad  :  c^f,  and  therefore  if  the  point  d  is  sup- 
posed to  flow  towards  y,  the  fluxion  of  the 
surface  £ae  is  proportional  to  x,  and  the 
fluxion  of  its  repulsion  on  6  in  the  direction 
de  is  proportional  to 

x(d  —  x) 


«f+r 


or  may  be  represented  thereby,  but 

be*  =  (d  -  x)*  ■^x{2a-^2d-  x) 
therefore  the  fluxion  of  the  repulsion  is 

x(d  —  x) 


Fig.  13  a. 


d^  +  2ax, 


[Note  19.] 


t  [Art.  561.] 
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the  variable  part  of  the  fluent  of  which  is 


t-M 


~2acg-cZ*  (d'  +  2ax)  * 

but  when  x  is  nothing,  tP  +  2ax,  or  he*  =  d*,  and  when  x  =  ctf,  or  a  +  d, 
it  =  «*,  therefore  the  whole  fluent  generated  while  b  moves  from  a  to 

/is 

20^  +  0*   /  1 1^\     ^"' - a^-"  ^ 

2a»  (/I  - 1)  VcT-*     «"-7  "^  2a«(3  -  n) ' 

but  the  repulsion  of  all  the  fluid  collected  in  the  center  on  b 

8  +  d 


a 


J  8  —  d 

and  a  =  — ^ — , 

and  2ad  -^-d^  =  d8, 

therefore  the  repulsion  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  is  to  that  of  the  same 
quantity  of  fluid  collected  in  the  center  as 

ds       ^^'-dr'     cr--«^     2(8  +  d) 

/  «  va_i  1^         <%  •  a— S        9 


w-1        (ds)'-'  3-w      •      a" 

(n-l)(rf«)"-'"^      3-w       •    («-(/)"-•' 


or  dividing  by  «""",  as 
«"-  d 


dr-'(n-l)     «(n-l)     «»-"(3-w) 


cT- 1_     i±^{izA\"\^-^ 

"(3-w)     3-n  •     8    \    8   J 


or  as  ^^^  +^T— '^  :  (1  +/')  2-"*  (1  'PY'^ 

n—l  o-n  ' 


supposing  -  to  be  called  f>. 
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[EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  CHABGES  OF  BODIES.] 


236]  The  intention  of  the  remaining  experiments  was  to  find 
out  the  proportion  which  the  quantity  of  redundant  fliiid  in  bodies 
of  several  diflFerent  shapes  and  sizes  would  bear  to  each  other  if 
placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other  and  connected 
together  by  a  slender  wire,  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
to  find  the  proportion  which  the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in 
them  would  bear  to  each  other  if  they  were  successively  connected 
by  a  slender  wire  to  a  third  body  placed  at  a  great  distance  from 
them,  supposing  the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in  the  third  body 
to  be  the  same  each  time ;  and  to  examine  how  far  that  proportion 
agrees  with  what  it  should  be  by  theory  if  the  bodies  were  con- 
nected by  canals  of  incompressible  fluid. 

237]  To  avoid  circumlocution  I  shall  frequently  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  make  use  of  a  term  the  meaning  of  which  is  given  ia 
the  following  definition. 

Def.  When  in  relating  any  experiment  in  which  two  bodies 
B  and  b  were  successively  connected  to  a  third  body  and  over- 
charged, I  say  that  the  charge  of  B  was  foimd  .to  be  to  that  of  b 
as  P  to  1, 1  mean  that  the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in  B  would 
have  been  to  that  in  b  in  the  above  proportion,  provided  the 
quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in  the  third  body  was  exactly  the 
same  each  time,  everything  else  being  exactly  the  same  as  in  the 
experiment,  that  is,  the  bodies  being  situated  exactly  as  in  the 
experiment.  But  when  I  say  simply  that  the  charge  of  one  body 
is  to  that  of  another  in  any  particular  proportion,  for  instance, 
when  I  say  that  the  charge  of  a  thin  circular  plate  is  to  that 
of  a  globe  of  the  same  diameter  as  1  to  1'57, 1  would  be  under- 
stood to  mean  that  if  the  circular  plate  and  globe  are  successively 
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connected  to  a  third  body  by  a  thin  wire  the  redundant  fluid  in 
the  plate  would  be  to  that  in  the  globe  in  that  proportion,  pro- 
vided they  were  placed  at  a  very  great  distance  both  firom  the 
third  body  and  from  any  other  over-  or  undercharged  matter, 
and  that  the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in  the  third  body  was 
exactly  the  same  each  time. 

238]  The  method  I  took  in  making  these  experiments  was 
by  comparing  each  of  the  two  bodies  I  wanted  to  examine,  or  B 
and  6  as  I  shall  call  them,  one  after  another  with  a  third  body, 
which  I  shall  call  the  trial  plate,  in  this  manner.  I  took  two 
Leydeu  vials  and  charged  both  of  them  from  the  same  conductor ; 
I  then  electrified  B  positively  by  the  inside  of  one  of  the  vials,  and 
at  the  same  time  electrified  the  trial  plate  negatively  by  the  coat- 
ing of  the  other  vial.  Having  done  this  I  tried  whether  the 
redundant  fluid  in  B  was  more  or  less  than  sufficient  to  saturate 
the  redundant  matter  in  the  trial  plate,  by  making  a  communica- 
tion between  them  by  a  piece  of  wire ;  for  if  the  redundant  fluid 
in  B  was  more  than  sufficient  to  saturate  the  redundant  matter  in 
the  trial  plate,  they  would  both  be  overcharged  after  the  communi- 
cation was  made  between  them ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  redun- 
dant fluid  in  B  was  not  sufficient  to  saturate  the  redundant 
matter  in  the  trial  plate,  they  would  be  undercharged.  Having  by 
these  means  found  what  size  the  trial  plate  must  be  made  so  that 
the  redundant  matter  in  it  should  be  just  sufficient  to  saturate  the 
redundant  fluid  in  B,  I  tried  the  body  b  in  the  same  manner,  and 
if  I  found  that  it  required  the  trial  plate  to  be  of  the  same  size  in 
order  that  the  redundant  matter  in  it  should  be  just  sufficient  to 
saturate  the  redundant  fluid  in  b,  I  was  well  assured  that  if  B  and 
b  were  successively  made  to  communicate  with  a  third  body  and 
positively  electrified  they  would  each  of  them  contain  the  same 
quantity  of  fluid,  supposing  the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in  the 
third  body  to  be  the  same  each  time ;  that  is,  that  the  charge  of 
B  was  equal  to  that  of  6. 

Having  thus  given  a  general  idea  of  the  method  I  used,  I 
proceed  to  describe  it  more  particularly, 

239]  The  trial  plates  I  made  use  of  consisted  of  two  flat  tin 
plates  ABCl)  and  abed  (Fig.  16),  made  to  slide  one  upon  the 
other,  so  that  by  making  the  side  be  of  one  plate  extend  more  or 
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less  beyond  the  side  BC  of  the  other  it  formed  a  plate  of  a  greater 
or  less  size,  and  which  consequently  contained  more  or  less 
electricity*. 


6 
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240]  The  apparatus  used  in  making  these  experiments  is 
represented  in  Fig.  14,  where  the  parallelogram  T  represents  the 
trial  plate  and  B  one  of  the  bodies  to  be  compared  together,  each 
supported  on  non-conductors.  dDi  is  the  wire  for  making  a  com- 
munication between  them,  having  a  joint  in  it  at  2?,  where  it  is 
supported  by  a  non-conductor,  and  where  are  also  hung  two  small 
pith  balls  to  show  whether  B  and  T  are  over-  or  undercharged 
after  the  communication  is  made  between  them.  A  and  a  are  the 
two  vials ;  JSg  is  a  wire  communicating  with  the  inside  coating  of 
ul,  aCc  a  wire  communicating  with  the  same  coating  of  a;  and 
^and  Og  are  wires  fastened  to  the  outside  coating  of  a ;  RrSs  is 
a  wire  for  making  a  communication  between  B  and  the  vial  Ay 
having  joints  in  it  at  jB  and  S,  where  it  is  supported  by  non- 
conductors, and  mMNn  is  another  wire  of  the  same  kind  for 
making  a  communication  between  T  and  the  vial  a."!* 

241]  In  order  to  try  the  experiment  I  proceed  in  this  manner: 
the  wires  Dd  and  Di  are  lifted  off  from  the  plates  B  and  jT  so  as 
not  to  touch  them,  and  consequently  so  that  there  is  no  communi- 
cation between  B  and  T\  the  wires  Rr  and  Mm  are  suffered  to 
rest  on  B  and  T,  and  the  wires  Sa  and  Nn  are  lifted  up  so  as  not 
to  touch  Ee  and  Ff.  The  vials  are  then  charged  by  means  of  the 
wire  ht  which  rests  on  Ee  and  Cfc,  and  communicates  by  the  wire 


*  [See  table  for  trial  plate  at  Art.  468.] 


t  [See  plan.  Fig.  17,  p.  128.] 
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Pp  with  the  prime  conductor,  a  communication  being  made  be- 
tween the  outside  of  the  vial  A  and  the  ground,  and  the  vial  a 
being  made  to  communicate  with  the  ground  by  the  wire  xf/z, 
which  rests  on  Og,  and  is  suspended  from  the  wire  bt  by  silk 
strings  represented  in  the  figure  by  dotted  lines.  When  the  vials 
are  sufficiently  charged,  the  wii*e  bt  is  lifted  up  till  xy  bears  against 
the  bottom  of  Cc,  an/  being  still  suffered  to  communicate  with  the 
ground  as  before,  and  the  communication  between  the  outside  of 
the  vial  A  and  the  ground  being  still  preserved.  At  the  same 
time  the  wires  Ss  and  Kn  are  let  fall  upon  Ee  and  Ff.  For  the 
sake  of  doing  this  more  commodiously  I  make  use  of  the  silk 
strings  represented  in  the  figure  by  dotted  lines  and  passing  over 
the  pulley  H.  A  weight  is  fastened  to  the  string  at  w,  which  is 
supported  while  the  vials  are  charging  in  such  manner  that  the 
wires  8s  and  Nn  are  lifted  up  so  as  not  to  touch  Ee  and  Ff,  and 
the  wire  bt  is  suffered  to  rest  on  Ee  and  Cc,  and  the  wire  xy  on 
Gg ;  and  when  the  vials  are  sufficiently  charged  the  weight  is  let 
down,  by  which  means  Ss  and  Nn  are  suffered  to  fall  down  upon 
Ee  and  Ff,  and  the  wire  bt  is  lifted  up  till  osy  bears  against  the 
bottom  of  Cc, 

242]  From  what  has  been  said  it  appears  that  whilst  the  vials 
were  charging,  the  outsides  of  each  of  them  communicated  with 
the  ground,  and  consequently  the  inside  of  each  vial  is  over- 
charged and  the  outside  undercharged.  As  soon  as  the  vials 
are  charged  the  communication  of  each  of  them  with  the  prime 
condijctor  is  taken  away,  and  at  the  same  time  the  communication 
between  the  outside  of  the  vial  a  and  the  ground  is  taken  away, 
so  that  it  is  intirely  insulated,  and,  immediately  after,  a  com- 
munication is  made  between  its  inside  and  the  ground,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  body  B  is  made  to  communicate  with  the  inside  of 
the  vial  A,  and  the  trial  plate  with  the  outside  of  the  vial  a; 
consequently  the  body  B  will  be  overcharged  as  it  communi- 
cates with  the  overcharged  part  of  the  vial  A,  while  the  under- 
charged side  communicates  with  the  ground ;  and  the  trial  plate 
will  be  undercharged,  as  it  communicates  with  the  undercharged 
side  of  the  vial  a,  while  the  overcharged  side  communicates  with 
the  ground. 

Immediately  after  this  operation  is  performed  the  wires  Br 
and  Mm  are  lifted  up,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  communications  of  the 
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bodies  5  and  T  with  the  vials,  and,  instantly  after,  the  wires  Dd 
and  i>8  are  let  down,  so  as  to  make  a  communication  between  the 
body  B  and  the  trial  plate.  For  the  sake  of  expedition  this  opera- 
tion was  performed  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  former,  by 
means  of  the  silk  strings  passing  over  the  puUies  L  and  Z,  and  repre- 
sented in  the  figure  by  dotted  lines.  I  also  employed  an  assistant 
to  turn  the  electrical  machine  and  to  manage  the  silk  strings 
passing  over  the  pulley  Hy  while  I  stood  ready  near  D  to  perform 
the  last  mentioned  operation  as  soon  as  the  wires  Ss  and  Nn 
were  let  down,  and  also  to  see  whether  the  pith  balls  separated 
or  not 

243]  From  the  manner  of  performing  the  last  mentioned 
operation  it  appears  that  the  communication  is  not  made  between 
B  and  T  till  after  their  communication  with  the  vials  and  all 
other  bodies  is  cut  off;  consequently,  if  the  quantity  of  redun- 
dant fluid  communicated  to  jB  is  more  than  sufficient  to  saturate 
the  redundant  matter  in  jT,  they  will  be  overcharged  after  the 
communication  is  made  between  them,  and  the  pith  balls  at  D 
will  separate  positively,  but  if  the  redundant  fluid  in  jB  is  not 
sufficient  to  saturate  the  redundant  matter  in  T  they  will  be 
undercharged,  and  the  pith  balls  will  separate  negatively, 

244]  The  balls  were  made  of  pith  of  elder,  turned  round 
in  a  lathe,  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  were  sus- 
pended by  the  finest  linen  threads  that  could  be  procured,  about 
9  inches  long. 

245]  In  making  these  experiments  I  did  not  open  the  trial 
plate  to  such  a  surface  that  the  pith  balls  should  not  separate  at 
all  on  making  the  communication  between  B  and  jT,  and  assume 
that  for  the  size  which  must  be  given  to  the  trial  plate  in  order 
that  the  deficience  of  fluid  in  it  should  be  equal  to  the  redund- 
ance in  B  (or  for  the  required  surface  of  the  trial  plate,  as  I  shall 
call  it  for  shortness) ;  but  I  first  made  the  surface  of  the  trial 
plate  such  that  the  deficient  fluid  therein  should  exceed  the  re- 
dundant in  B,  and  that  the  pith  balls  should  separate  negatively, 
just  enough  for  me  to  be  sure  they  separated :  I  then  diminished 
the  surface  of  the  trial  plate  till  I  found,  on  repeating  the  experi- 
ment, that  the  pith  balls  separated  positively  as  much  as  they 
before  separated  negatively,  and  the  mean  between  these  I  con- 
cluded to  be  the  required  surface  of  the  trial  plate. 
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246.  This  way  of  making  the  experiment  I  found  much 
more  accurate  than  the  other,  for  supposing  the  required  surface 
of  the  trial  plate  to  be  expressed  by  the  number  16, 1  found  that 
its  surface  must  be  increased  to  about  20  before  I  could  be  certain 
that  the  pith  balls  would  separate  negatively,  and  that  it  must 
be  diminished  to  about  12  before  they  would  separate  positively  ; 
whereas  I  found  that  increasing  its  surface  from  20  to  21  would 
make  the  balls  separate  sensibly  further,  and  that  diminishing  its 
surface  from  12  to  11  would  have  the  same  effect;  so  that  I 
could  determine  the  required  surface  of  the  trial  plate  at  least 
four  times  more  exactly  by  the  latter  method  than  by  the  former. 

247]  It  will  be-shewn  hereafter  *  that  the  quantity  of  deficient 
fluid  in  the  trial  plate  is  in  proportion  to  the  square  root  of  its 
surface;  consequently  the  redundant  fluid  in  B  must  exceed, 
or  fall  short  of,  the  deficient  fluid  in  the  trial  plate  by  about 
^th  part,  in  order  that  the  balls  should  separate,  and  moreover  the 
increasing  or  diminishing  the  deficience  of  fluid  in  the  trial  plate 
by  about  ^  part  will  make  a  sensible  difference  in  the  separa- 
tion of  the  balls. 

248]  It  is  plain  that  this  way  of  finding  the  required  surface 
of  the  trial  plate  is  not  just,  unless  the  vials  are  charged  equally  in 
both  trials,  namely,  that  in  which  the  balls  separate  positively  and 
that  in  which  they  separate  negatively;  I  therefore  fastened  an 
electrometer  to  the  wire  Pp,  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  vials, 
consisting  of  two  paper  cylinders  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  and  one  inch  in  height,  suspended  by  linen  threads 
about  eight  inches  long,  and  in  changing  the  vials  took  care 
always  to  turn  the  globe"!*  till  these  cylinders  just  began  to  separate. 

249]  In  all  the  later  experiments,  however,  I  made  use  of  a 
more  exact  kind  of  electrometer,  consisting  of  two  wheaten  straws, 
Aa  and  Bb  (Fig.  30),  eleven  inches  long,  with  cork  balls  A  and  B 
at  the  bottom,  each  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  sup- 
ported at  a  and  h  by  fine  steel  pins  bearing  on  notches  in  the  brass 
plate  (7,  and  turning  on  these  pins  as  centers.  This  electrometer 
was  suspended  by  the  piece  of  brass  G  from  the  prime  conductor, 
and  a  piece  of  pasteboard,  with  two  black  lines  drawn  upon  it,  was 
placed  six  inches  behind  the  electrometer  on  a  level  with  the  balls, 
in  order  to  judge  of  the  distance  to  which  the  balls  separated,  the 
eye  being  placed  before  the  electrometer  at  thirty  inches  distance 

•  [Arts.  2S4,  479,  682.]  f  [Of  Naime's  electrical  machine,  see  Art.  503.] 
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from  them  (a  guide  for  the  eye  being  placed  for  tliat  purpose*), 
and  the  electrical  ooachiue  was  turned  till  the  balls  appeared  even 


•^f-'Jo 


^^ 

with  those  lines.  By  these  means  I  could  judge  of  the  strength  of 
the  electricity  to  a  considerable  degree  of  exactness.  In  order 
to  make  the  straws  conduct  the  better  they  were  gilt  over, 

250]  In  order  to  estimate  what  error  may  arise  from  the  vials 
being  not  equally  charged  in  both  trials,  let  the  required  surface 
of  the  trial  plate  be  called  16;  then  must  the  surface  which  must 
be  given  to  it  in  order  that  the  balls  may  separate  negatively  be 
20,  or  16+4,  supposing  the  vials  to  be  charged  with  the  usual 
degree  of  strength.  Suppose  now  that  in  the  next  trial,  in  which 
the  balls  are  to  separate  positively,  the  vials  are  charged  stronger 
than  before,  in  the  ratio  of  a:  to  1,  so  that  the  quantity  of  redun- 
dant fluid  in  B  shall  be  greater  than  before,  in  the  ratio  of  a;  to  1, 
and  that  the  deficience  in  the  trial  plate  should  be  greater  than 
before  in  the  same  ratio,  provided  its  surface  remained  unaltered ; 
then  must  the  surface  which  must  be  given  to  the  trial  plate,  in 

*  It  IB  necessary  that  the  eje  ahoold  always  be  placed  aeaxlj  at  the  same 
dUtaDce  trom  the  electrometer,  as  it  ii  evident  that  the  uearei  the  eye  is  plaoed  the 
Inrther  the  baits  will  appear  to  separate.  Bat  as  the  distanoe  of  the  balls  from  the 
eye  is  so  moch  greater  than  their  distance  from  the  pasteboard,  a  small  alteration 
in  the  diHtance  ot  the  balls  either  from  the  eye  or  the  pasteboard  will  make  so 
sennble  altsiation  in  the  distanoe  to  which  th«  balls  appear  to  separate. 
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order  that  the  balls  shall  separate  positively  as  much  as  they  did 

4 
negatively,  be  IG  —  ;  for,  if  this  surface  is  given  to  it,  it  is  plain 

that  the  redundant  fluid  in  B  will  as  much  exceed  the  deficient 

in  the  trial  plate  as  it  before  fell  short  of  it.     The  mean  between 

4  fx  —  1) 
these  two  surfaces  is  16  H — ~ —   ,  whereas  it  ought  to  have  been 

IG,  so  that  the  error  which  will  proceed  from  thence  in  finding  the 

required  surface  of  the  trial  plate  is ,  and,  consequently, 

is  less  than  half  of  the  error  which  we  are  liable  to  in  finding  it 
the  other  way  (or  that  in  which  we  endeavour  to  find  that  surface 
of  the  trial  plate  with  which  the  balls  do  not  separate  at  all), 
though  X  is  ever  so  great ;  for  in  that  way  it  was  before  said  that 
we  were  liable  to  an  error  of  four.  But  if  x  is  equal  to  ^,  which 
is  as  great  an  error  of  strength  as  I  think  can  well  arise  in 
charging  the  vials,  even  when  the  first  mentioned  electrometer 
is  used,  the  error  in  finding  the  required  surface  is  only  ^  of 
the  whole  surface,  or  only  ^  part  of  what  might  arise  the  other 
way. 

251]  Having  thus  found  what  surface  must  be  given  to  the 
trial  plate,  in  order  that  the  deficience  of  fluid  in  it  shall  be  equal 
to  the  redundance  in  B,  I  take  away  the  body  B  and  put  the 
other  body  J,  which  I  want  to  compare  with  it,  in  its  room,  and  if 
I  find  on  repeating  the  experiment  that  the  trial  plate  must  be 
drawn  out  to  the  same  surface  as  before,  in  order  that  the  de- 
ficience of  fluid  in  it  shall  be  equal  to  the  redundance  in  J,  or, 
in  other  words,  if  the  required  surface  of  the  trial  plate  is  the  same 
in  trjdng  b  as  in  trying  B,  I  am  well  assured  that  if  B  and  b 
were  successively  made  to  communicate  with  one  of  the  vials,  or 
with  any  other  third  body,  and  were  positively  electrified,  they 
would  each  of  them  contain  the  same  quantity  of  redundant  fluid, 
supposing  the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in  the  third  body  to 
remain  the  same  each  time.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  find  that  the 
required  surface  of  the  trial  plate  is  greater  in  trying  b  than  in 
trying  B  in  the  ratio  of  <*  to  T*,  I  am  well  assured  that  the  quantity 
of  redundant  fluid  in  b  would  exceed  that  in  B  in  the  ratio  of 
^  to  r,  supposing,  as  was  said  before,  that  the  deficience  of  fluid 
in  the  trial  plate  is  in  proportion  to  the  square  root  of  its  surface. 
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252]  If  the  reader  should  think  that  this  conclusion  requires 
any  proof  it  may  be  thus  demonstrated  : 

Suppose  that  in  trying  B  it  was  found  that  the  required  sur- 
fiace  of  the  trial  plate  was  T^  and  that  in  trying  h  it  was  f,  and  let 
us  first  suppose  that  the  vials  are  charged  in  exactly  the  same  degree 
in  trying  6  as  in  trying  B,  then  is  the  conclusion  evident,  for  then 
are  B  and  h  successively  made  to  communicate  with  the  vial  A^ 
the  charge  of  this  vial  being  exactly  the  same  each  time,  and  the 
quantity  of  redundant  fluid  communicated  to  b  is,  actually,  to  that 
communicated  to  jB  as  ^  to  T.  But  it  is  plain  that  the  conclusion 
is  equally  just,  though  the  vials  are  charged  higher  in  trying  one 
than  in  trying  the  other.  For  though,  in  this  case,  the  redundant 
fluid  actually  communicated  to  h  will  not  be  to  that  communicated 
to  jB  in  the  ratio  of  ^  to  T,  yet  we  are  sure  that  it  would  have 
been  so  if  the  vials  had  been  charged  in  the  same  degree  each 
time,  for  the  required  surfaces  which  must  be  given  to  the  trial 
plate  in  trying  h  must  evidently  be  the  same  whether  the  vials  are 
charged  to  the  same  degree  as  they  were  in  trying  £,  or  to  a  dif- 
ferent degree. 

253]  Though  it  is  of  no  signification  whether  the  vials  are 
charged  to  the  same  degree  in  trying  6  as  in  trying  5,  yet  it  is 
necessary,  as  I  said  before,  that  in  trying  either  B  or  b  the  vials 
should  be  charged  nearly  with  the  same  strength  when  the  balls 
are  to  separate  positively  as  when  they  are  to  separate  negatively, 
as  otherwise  a  smaU  error  wiU  arise  in  finding  the  required  surfa<;e 
of  the  trial  plate. 

254]  In  all  the  following  experiments  I  took  care  to  pro- 
portion the  size  of  the  bodies  B  and  b  in  such  manner  that  the 
quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in  one  should  not  be  very  different 
from  that  in  the  other,  so  that,  though  the  deficience  of  fluid  in 
the  trial  plate  should  not  be  very  nearly  as  the  square  root  of  its 
surface,  it  would  make  very  little  error  in  the  conclusion, 

255]  The  usual  distance  of  the  centers  of  B  and  J  in  these 
experiments  was  83  inches,  the  distance  of  B  from  the  vial  A  106 
inches,  and  that  of  T  from  a  86  inches,  and  the  distance  of  the 
two  vials  about  10  inches*.  The  usual  height  of  the  body  B  and 
the  trial  plate  above  the  ground  was  50  inches ;  they  were  com- 
monly supported  upon  pillars  such  as  are  represented  in  fig.  16, 

*  [See  plan  at  Art.  265,  details  at  Art.  466,  and  theory  in  Note  17.] 
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where  Ee,  Bb  and  Dd  are  three  upright  pillara  of  baked  wood 
about  40  inches  long,  and  ee,  b0,  and  dS  are  sticks  of  glass  10 
inches  long  aud  ^  inch  thick  let  into  the  wood,  and  covered  with 
sealiDg-wax,  ACGF  is  a  piece  of  board  which  the  pillars  are 
fastened  into.  The  points  M,  N,  R,  and  S  were  each  supported 
by  a  pillar  of  the  same  kind,  and  the  point  D  was  supported 
nearly  in  the  same  manner.  In  some  experiments,  however,  the 
body  B  was  suspended  by  silk  strings.  The  wires  dDS,  rBSs,  and 
mMNn  were  about  -^  inch  thick. 


25C]  It  is  well  known  that  the  air  of  a  room  is  easily  ren- 
dered over-  or  undercharged,  in  particular  if  a  wire  such  as  rRSa 
[Fig.  14]  is  positively  electrified,  though  even  in  no  greater  degree 
tban  in  these  experiments,  and  kept  so  for  a  second  or  two,  and  its 
electricity  then  destroyed,  the  air  near  it  will  be  sensibly  over- 
charged, as  may  be  thus  shewn.  Take  a  pair  of  pith  balls,  like 
those  hung  at  D,  and  suspend  them  within  a  few  feet  of  the  wire 
from  some  body  communicating  with  the  ground.  The  balls  will 
instantly  separate  on  electrifying  the  wire  on  account  of  the  repul- 
sion of  the  redundant  fluid  in  it,  but  they  will  also  continue  to 
sepamte,  though  in  a  less  degree,  after  the  electricity  of  the  wire 
is  destroyed,  which  can  be  owing  only  (o  the  air  being  rendered 
overcharged  by  it. 
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257]  It  may  be  suspected  that  this  electrification  of  the  air 
by  the  wires  may  afifect  the  separation  of  the  pith  balls  at  D  and 
thereby  cause  an  irregularity  in  the  experiments,  but  it  must  be 
considered  that  the  wire  mMNn  is  made  as  much  undercharged 
as  rRSs  is  overcharged,  and  the  pith  balls  are  placed  about  equally 
distant  from-  both,  so  that  the  undercharged  air  near  one  wire  will 
nearly  balance  the  effect  of  the  overcharged  air  near  the  other. 
Besides  that,  if  it  had  any  effect  upon  the  separation  of  the  balls,  it 
would  have  much  the  same  effect  in  trying  jB  as  in  trying  b,  and 
therefore  could  hardly  cause  any  error  in  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ment. However,  still  further  to  obviate  any  error  from  that  cause, 
I  had  a  contrivance  by  which  the  electricity  of  the  wires  7'BS8  and 
mMNn,  as  well  as.  that  of  the  vials,  was  destroyed  as  soon  as  the 
wires  rB  and  mil/ were  lifted  up  from  B  and  T. 

258]  It  is  necessary  that  the  outside  of  the  bottle  A  and  the 
wire  yz  should  have  as  perfect  a  communication  with  the  ground 
as  possible,  as  otherwise  it  might  happen  that  the  body  B  and  the 
trial  plate  might  not  receive  their  full  degree  of  electrification 
before  the  wires  rB  and  mM  were  lifted  up.  I  therefore  made 
them  to  communicate  by  a  piece  of  wire  with  the  outside  wall  of 
the  house.  This  I  found  to  be  sufiicient,  for  if  I  charged  a  vial, 
making  the  outside  to  communicate  with  the  outside  wall,  and 
then  made  a  communication  by  another  wire  between  the  inside 
of  the  vial  and  another  portion  of  the  outside  wall  of  the  house  at 
several  feet  distance  from  the  other,  I  found  the  vial  to  be  dis- 
charged instantly ;  but  if  I  made  the  wires  to  communicate  only 
with  the  floor  of  the  room  instead  of  the  wall  of  the  house,  I  found 
it  took  up  some  time  before  the  vial  was  discharged. 

It  must  be  observed  that  in  this  case,  where  you  want  to  carry 
off  the  electricity  very  fast  by  an  imperfect  cond\^ctor,  such  as  the 
wall,  the  best  way  is  to  apply  a  pretty  broad  piece  of  metal  to  the 
wall,  so  as  to  touch  it  in  a  considerable  surface,  and  to  fasten  the 
wire  to  that,  which  was  the  way  I  last  made  use  of,  for  if  you 
only  apply  the  wire  against  the  wall,  as  it  will  touch  the  wall 
only  in  a  few  points,  the  electricity  will  not  escape  near  so 
fast. 

259]  In  dry  weather  the  linen  threads  by  which  the  pith 
balls  are  suspended  are  very  imperfect  conductors,  so  that  the 
balls  ai'e  apt  not  to  separate  or  close  immediately  on  giving  or 
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taking  away  the  electricity.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience  I  mois- 
tened the  threads  with  a  solution  of  sea-salt,  which  I  found 
answered  the  end  perfectly  well,  for  the  threads  after  having  been 
once  moistened  conveyed  the  electricity  ever  after  very  well, 
though  the  air  was  ever  so  dry. 

260]  As  the  charge  of  the  vials  A  and  a  is  continually  di- 
minishing from  the  time  that  the  communication  between  them 
and  the  electrical  machine  is  taken  away,  both  by  the  electricity 
running  along  the  surface  of  the  vial  from  the  inside  to  the  out- 
side, and  by  the  waste  of  electricity  from  the  wires  rRSs  and 
mMNn  and  their  supports,  it  is  necessary  that  the  operation  of 
electrifying  B  and  T  and  lifting  up  the  wires  rR  and  mM  should 
be  performed  as  soon  as  possible,  and,  above  all,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  communication  should  be  made  between  B  and  T  as  soon 
as  possible  after  lifting  up  the  wires  rR  and  mM.  This  end  was 
obtained  very  well  by  the  manner,  already  described,  of  perform- 
ing the  operation. 

261]  Before  I  begin  to  relate  the  experiments,  it  will  be 
proper  to  say  something  more  about  the  accuracy  that  is  to  be 
expected  in  them.  I  before  said  that  increasing  or  diminishing 
the  surface  of  the  trial  plate  by  -j^  of  what  I  called  the  required 
surface,  i.  e.,  that  surface  in  which  the  deficience  was  equal  to 
the  redundance  in  B,  made  a  sensible  alteration  in  the  distance 
to  which  the  pith  balls  separated.  In  reality  I  found  that  in- 
creasing or  diminishing  it  by  only  ^  part  of  the  required  sur- 
face would  in  general  make  a  sensible  alteration,  but  I  could  not 
be  certain  to  nearly  so  small  a  quantity,  for  it  would  frequently 
happen  that  after  having  determined  the  surface  of  the  trial  plate 
at  which  the  balls  separated  to  a  given  degree,  that  on  repeating 
the  experiment  a  little  after,  the  balls  would  separate  dififerently 
from  what  they  did  before,  and  that  I  was  obliged  to  alter  the 
surface  of  the  trial  plate  by  ^  and  sometimes  even  ^  of  the 
required  surface  in  order  to  make  the  balls  separate  in  the  same 
degree  as  before.  Therefore,  as  increasing  the  surface  of  the  trial 
plate  by  ^  part  increases  the  deficience  of  fluid  therein  by 
^  part,  it  appears  that  if  the  bodies  B  and  b  really  contain  the 
same  quantity  of  redundant  fluid,  it  might  seem  from  the  ex- 
periments as  if  jB  contained  ^  or  even  -^  part  more  or  less 
redundant  fluid  than  6,  so  that  I  am  liable  to  make  an  error  of 
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^  or  ^  part  in  judging  of  the  proportion  of  the  quantity  of 
redundant  fluid  in  two  bodies.  I  imagine,  however,  that  it  will 
not  often  happen  that  the  error  will  amount  to  as  much  as  ^. 

262]  I  do  not  very  well  know  what  this  irregularity  pro- 
ceeded from.  Part  of  it  might  arise  from  the  diflference  in  the 
strength  with  which  the  vials  were  charged,  but  I  believe  that 
part  of  it  must  arise  from  some  other  cause  which  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with.  For  greater  security  I  always  compared  each  body 
with  the  trial  plate  6  or  7  times  running. 

263]  It  appears  from  the  description  of  the  electrometer 
fastened  to  the  wire  Pp  that  the  vials  were  charged  extremely 
weakly  in  these  experiments,  (they  were  indeed  charged  so  weakly 
that  if  tried  by  Lane's  electrometer  they  would  not  discharge 
themselves,  if  the  distance  of  the  knobs  was  more  than  ^  of 
an  inch,)*  and  it  perhaps  may  be  asked  why  I  chose  to  charge 
them  so  weakly,  as  it  is  plain  that  the  stronger  the  vials  are 
charged  the  less  alteration  in  the  size  of  the  trial  plate  would  it 
have  required  to  produce  the  same  alteration  in  the  separation  of 
the  pith  balls. 

264]  My  reason  was  this, — ^that  the  electricity  seems  to  escape 
remarkably  faster  from  any  body,  both  by  running  into  the  air  and 
by  running  along  the  surface  of  the  non-conductor  on  which  it  is 
supported,  when  the  body  is  electrified  strongly  than  when  it  is 
weak,  which  made  me  afraid  that  if  I  had  charged  the  vials  much 
stronger  the  experiment  might  have  been  too  much  disturbed  by 
the  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in  B  and  the 
deficience  in  the  trial  plate  between  the  lifting  up  of  the  wires  Br 
and  Mm  and  letting  fall  the  wires  Dd  and  Di,  and  also  by  the 
diminution  of  the  charge  of  the  vials  between  lifting  up  the  wire 
ht  and  lifting  up  the  wires  Br  and  Mm ;  and  indeed  it  seemed,  from 
some  trials  I  made  with  a  heavier  electrometer  fastened  to  Pp,  as 
if  the  experiments  were  not  more  exact,  if  so  much  so,  when  the 
vials  were  charged  stronger,  as  when  they  were  charged  in  the 
usual  degree. 

I  now  proceed  to  relate  the  experiments  I  have  made. 

265]  Exp.  III.  This  experiment  was  made  with  a  view  to  dis- 
cover whether  the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  communicated  to 

*  [Difference  of  potentials  about  11-8.    See  Art.  329  and  Note  10.] 
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the  body  B  was  different  according  to  the  different  situations  in 
which  it  was  placed  in  respect  of  the  vial  -4,  or  according  to  the 
different  shape  of  the  wire  sSRr  by  which  it  was  touched,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  different  parts  in  which  it  was  touched  by  that  wire. 
The  body  which  I  used  for  this  purpose  was  a  square  tin  plate,  12 
inches  each  way,  and  the  different  ways  in  which  it  was  tried  are 
drawn  in  figure  17,  which  represents  a  plan  of  the  disposition  of 
the  whole  apparatus,  in  which  the  letters  -S,  d,  D,  8,  <,  wi.  My  N,  a, 
A,  S,  B  and  r  represent  the  same  things  as  in  fig.  14. 

Fig.  17.    [Scale  tHr] 


266]  1st  Way,  The  tin  plate  was  placed  in  a  vertical  plane 
so  as  to  be  represented  in  the  plan  by  the  line  J/9,  the  wires  Br 
and  Dd  when  let  down  resting  on  the  edge  of  the  plate  as  in  the 
figure. 

2nd.  The  tin  plate  was  placed  horizontal,  as  represented  by 
the  square  Bcfg,  the  plate  being  placed  so  that  the  wire  Br 
touched  it  near  the  middle,  N.B.  The  wire  Br  was  bent  at  right 
angles  about  f  of  an  inch  from  the  end  r,  so  that  |  of  an  inch 
was  in  a  vertical  situation,  and  the  rest  horizontal.  Consequently 
the  wire  touched  the  plate  only  by  its  extremity. 

3rd.  The  same  as  the  last,  except  that  the  wire  Br  touched 
the  plato  not  far  from  the  side  fg,  and  pretty  near  the  middle  of 
that  side. 

4th.  The  same  as  the  last,  except  that  a  cross  wire  ee  was 
fastened  horizontally  across  the  wire  Br,  so  as  to  be  parallel  to  the 
side^,  and  about  one  inch  distance  from  it. 
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5th.  The  plate  in  the  same  situation  as  before,  but  the  wire 
Rr  was  bent  into  an  arch,  like  tTR,  only  the  plane  of  that  arch 
was  vertical.    The  wire  touched  the  plate  near  the  middle. 

6th.  The  plate  in  the  same  situation  as  before,  but  the  wire 
Rr  was  removed  into  the  situation  yx,  the  communication  be- 
tween y  and  8  being  made  by  the  wire  yzS  bent  into  an  arch,  as 
in  the  figure,  the  plane  of  which  was  vertical.  The  wire  yx 
touched  the  plate  near  the  middle. 

N.B.  In  all  these  ways  the  tin  plate  was  supported  on  silk 
lines. 

267]  The  charges  of  the  plate  in  the  different  situations  were 
found  to  be  to  each  other  in  the  following  proportions*: 

1st  Way. 11-7, 

2nd    „    11-7, 

3rd     „    120, 

4th     „    10-8, 

5th     „ 11-5, 

6th     , 10-8. 

The  plate  was  tried  in  some  of  these  situations  another  night, 
when  the  charges  came  out  in  the  following  proportions  f: 

2nd  Way 11*9, 

3rd      „  120, 

5th      „  11-8, 

6th    „ iro. 

268]  It  should  seem  from  these  experiments  that  the  charge 
of  the  tin  plate  is  not  exactly  the  same  in  all  the  ways  of  trying 
it,  as  the  extremes  seem  to  differ  from  each  other  by  above  ^ 
part,  which  is  more  than  could  arise  from  the  error  of  the  experi- 
ments ;  but,  excepting  the  4th  and  6th  ways,  the  others  seem  to 
differ  by  less  than  ^.  This  I  think  we  may  be  well  assured 
of,  that  no  sensible  error  can  arise  in  the  following  experiments 
from  any  small  difference  in  the  manner  in  which  the  bodies  are 
touched  by  the  wire. 

269]  Exp.  IV.  These  experiments  were  made  with  intent  to 
see  whether  the  charge  of  a  body  of  a  given  shape  and  size  was 

*  [Art.  470,  Dec.  17,  1771.    The  nnmbers  there  found  are  here  multiplied  by 
a  constant,  so  as  to  make  the  result  by  the  3rd  way  equal  to  12.] 
t  [Art.  408.] 

M.  9 
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the  same  whatever  materials  it  consisted  of,  as  it  ought  to  be  ac- 
cording to  Prop.  XVIII.*,  and  also  to  see  how  far  the  charge  of  a 
flat  plate  depended  on  its  thickness  f.  The  substances  used  for  this 
purpose  were  all  flat  plates  about  one  foot  square.  The  results 
of  the  experiments  are  given  in  the  following  Table  { : 


Names  of  rabsUnoei  nsed. 


A  tin  plate    

A  hollow  plate  composed  of  tin 
plates  soldered  together 

Another  of  the  same  kind,  but  thin- 
ner  

A  piece  of  pasteboard  such  as  used 
for  the  covering  of  books   

A  piece  of  Portland  stone  

A  sandstone  known  in  London  by 
the  name  of  Bremen  stone    

A  slate  such  as  used  for  the  cover- 
ing of  houses    ^ 


Mean  side 
ofsqaare. 


12-00 

11-03 

11-62 

12-02 
12-00 

12-04 

12-00 


Thick- 
neu. 


•02 

1-01 

•87 

•087 
•40 

•42 

•16 


Chazge. 


11-92 

12*80 

12-08 

11-96 
12-44 

12-44 

12-20 


Side 

increased 

bjr  1*  of 

thlrkneiMi 


12-08 

12  88 

12-11 

12-14 
12*58 

12-60 

12-21 


Bednced 
chaige. 


11-89 

11-92 

11-97 

11-81 
11-91 

11-84 

11-99 


N.B.  The  three  pieces  of  stone  were  all  ground  flat,  and  of 
an  uniform  thickness, 

270]  As  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  try  the  following 
substances  by  themselves,  I  coated  panes  of  crown-glass  with  them 
on  one  side  and  tried  them  in  that  manner,  which,  as  glass  does 
not  conduct  electricity,  seems  as  unexceptionable  as  it  would  have 
been  to  have  tried  them  by  themselves,  supposing  it  had  been 
possible  to  have  done  so. 


Names  of  subftances  with  which  the  giasa 
waa  coated. 


Gold  leaf  

Thin  tin-foil 

Several  folds  of  thick  tin-foil  stack 

together  with  gam-water    

Gam  Arahlc  laid  on  in  the  form  of 

gam- water  and  soffered  to  dry  ... 
The  same  mixed  ap  with  a  good 

deal  of  salt   

Charcoal  powder  mixed  with  a  little 

gam-water 

Water  thickened  with  a  little  gam . 


Mean  side 
ofaqoare. 

Thickneag 
of  glass. 

Thickneas 
of  coating. 

Chaige. 

11-98 
11-96 

•056 
•058 

•00118 

11-87 
11-55 

11-98 

•056 

•017 

11-98 

1205 

•064 

12-17 

11-96 

•061 

11-95 

12-04 
11-96 

•061 

11-95 
11-80 

Bednced 
diaxge. 


11-89 
11-69 

11-95 

1212 

11-99 

11-91 
11-84 


♦  [Art.  68.] 


t  [Prop.  XXI.  Art.  73.] 
I  [Arts.  298,  471,  480,  481.] 
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The  last  mentioned  substance  was  quite  fluid,  but  had  suflS- 
cient  tenacity  to  prevent  its  flowing  immediately  to  the  lowest 
part  of  the  plate.  In  those  substances  in  which  the  thickness  of 
the  coating  is  not  set  down  it  was  not  measured,  but  the  thickness 
was  small. 

271]  All  these  things  were  supported  on  the  pillars  of  baked 
wood  and  waxed  glass  described  at  [Art  255].  The  panes  of  glass 
were  laid  on  these  pillars  with  their  coated  sides  uppermost,  so 
that  the  wires  Rr  and  Dd  fell  on  their  coated  sides.  As  many  of 
the  substances  used  were  but  imperfect  conductors  of  electricity, 
I  fastened  bits  of  tin-foil  about  an  inch  square  on  the  places  on 
which  the  wires  Br  and  Dd  touched  the  plate  in  order  to  make 
the  electric  fluid  spread  more  readily  over  it,  and  I  satisfied  my- 
self beforehand  that  with  this  precaution  they  conducted  readily 
enough  for  my  purpose,  as  I  found  by  discharging  a  Leyden  vial, 
and  making  these  substances  part  of  the  circuit. 

272]  It  appears  from  these  experiments  that  the  charge  of  a 
thick  plate  is  greater  than  that  of  a  thin  one  of  the  same  base,  as 
might  be  guessed  from  the  theory*,  and  it  seems  to  be  equal  to 
that  of  a  very  thin  one  whose  side  exceeds  that  of  the  thick  one 
by  about  1^  of  its  thickness.  Let  us  therefore  increase  the  mean 
side  of  each  of  these  plates  by  1^  of  its  thickness,  where  that 
quantity  is  worth  regarding,  and  alter  the  charge  found  by  experi- 
ment in  the  ratio  of  12  inches  to  the  side  thus  increased,  which 
will  give  us  the  charge  of  a  plate  of  the  same  materials  and  shape 
whose  increased  side  is  12  inches,  when  the  charge  of  each  sub- 
stance will  stand  as  in  the  last  column  of  the  preceding  Table. 
These  numbers  do  not  differ  from  each  other  by  more  than  what 
may  fairly  be  supposed  owing  to  the  error  of  the  experiment,  and 
therefore  I  think  we  may  conclude — firstly,  that  the  charge  of  a 
body  of  a  given  shape  and  size  is  the  same  whatever  materials  it 
consists  of,  and,  though  the  experiment  was  tried  only  with  square 
plates,  yet  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  case  will  be  the 
same  with  bodies  of  any  other  shape ;  secondly,  that  the  charge  of 
any  thin  plate  is  very  nearly  the  same  whatever  its  thickness  may 
be,  provided  its  thickness  is  very  small  in  respect  of  its  breadth 
or  smallest  diameter;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  also  but  what  this 
will  hold  good  in  thin  plates  of  any  shape,  though  it  was  tried  only 

•  [Note  20.] 
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with  square  ones ;  and  thirdly,  if  the  plate  is  square  and  its  thick- 
ness is  several  times  less  than  its  side,  though  not  small  enough  to 
be  disregarded,  its  charge  is  equal  to  that  of  a  very  thin  square  plate 
whose  side  exceeds  that  of  the  former  by  about  1^  of  its  thickness. 
This  last  circumstance  seems  far  from  being  repugnant  to  the 
theory ;  but  as  I  do  not  know  how  to  calculate  the  charge  of  such 
a  plate  within  tolerably  near  limits,  I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader 
any  further  about  it. 

273]  Exp.  V.  This  experiment  was  made  with  a  view  to  find 
what  proportion  the  charges  of  similar  bodies  of  diflferent  sizes 
bear  to  each  other,  and  whether  it  is  the  same  that  it  ought  to  be 
by  the  theory  on  a  supposition  that  the  electric  attraction  and 
repulsion  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  and  that  the 
bodies  are  connected  to  the  jar  by  which  they  are  electrified  by 
canals  of  incompressible  fluid.  It  was  tried  by  taking  two  circular 
tin  plates  of  9  inches  diameter,  and  comparing  the  charge  of  these 
two  circles  together  with  that  of  one  of  twice  the  diameter.  The 
circles  were  placed  in  a  vertical  situation,  and  were  disposed  as  in 
fig.  18,  where  the  letters  D,  S,  m,  T,  M,  N,  a.  A,  8  and  M  stand 
for  the  same  things  as  in  fig.  17.  Bb  and  Cc  are  the  two  small 
circles  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  which,  as  they  are  in  a  vertical 

Fig.  18. 


situation,  appear  in  the  plan  as  straight  lines,  ^and  Rg  are  the 
wires  by  which  they  are  electrified,  which  are  bent  near  /  and  g 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  rest  on  the  edges  of  the  circles,    Dd  is  the 
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wire  for  making  a  communication  between  them  and  the  trial 
plate;  Ee  is  the  large  circle  placed  half  way  between  the  two 
small  ones,  and  Rr  the  wire  by  which  it  is  electrified.  But  it  must 
be  observed,  that  in  trying  the  large  circle  the  two  small  circles 
and  the  wires  Rf  and  Rg  are  taken  away  and  the  wire  Rr  put  in 
their  room ;  and  in  like  manner,  when  the  small  circles  are  tried, 
the  circle  Ee  and  the  wire  Rr  are  removed. 

274]  It  must  be  observed  that  the  charge  of  the  two  small 
circles  together  will  not  be  as  much  as  double  the  charge  of  one 
circle,  unless  the  distance  of  the  two  circles  from  each  other  is  ex* 
tremely  great  In  order,  therefore,  to  know  better  what  allowance 
to  make  on  this  account,  I  tried  the  experiment  with  the  two 
small  circles  placed  at  three  different  distances,  namely,  at  18,  24, 
and  36  inches  from  each  other,  the  circles  being  always  placed  so 
that  the  middle  point  between  them  was  at  the  same  distance  from 
D,    Their  charges  came  out  in  the  following  proportion  *  : 

The  large  circle 1000, 

The  two  small  ones  at  36  inches  distance      *899, 

„  „  „  ^4       „  „  *oOil, 

w  »  w  ^^        »  9*  oil. 

275]  I  repeated  the  experiment  in  the  same  manner,  except 
1st,  that  the  distances  of  the  vials  from  the  circles  and  trial  plate 
were  different  from  what  they  were  before,  namely,  in  the  fore- 
going experiment  the  distance  Ta  from  the  middle  of  the  trial 
plate  to  the  vial  a  was  87  inches  and  cJl,  or  the  distance  from  the 
center  of  Ee  to  the  vial  -4,  was  106  inches,  whereas  in  this  experi- 
ment Ta  was  98  inches  and  eA  63  inches ;  the  distance  Te  was 
83  inches  in  both  experiments ;  and  2ndly,  that  I  placed  a  frame 
of  wood  about  5  feet  square  under  the  circles  14  inches  from  the 
ground.  The  reason  of  these  alterations  will  be  shewn  by  and  by"(". 
Their  charges  came  out  as  follows : 

The  large  circle TOGO, 

The  two  small  ones  at  36  inches  distance      '894, 
„        „        »        24      „  „  -840, 

»        »        »        18      „  „  '798. 

276]  Let  us  now  endeavour  to  find  out  what  proportion  the 
charges  ought  to  bear  to  each  other  by  the  theory  on  the  above- 
mentioned  supposition  of  their  being  connected  by  canals  of  in- 

•  [Arts.  452,  454,  472—475.]  t  [Aita.  277,  339,  474  and  Note  17.1 
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compressible  fluid,  and  of  the  electrical  attraction  and  repulsion 
being  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  This  cannot  be 
done  exactly  without  knowing  the  manner  in  which  the  redundant 
fluid  is  disposed  in  the  circles,  which  I  am  not  acquainted  with, 
but  if  we  suppose  the  fluid  to  be  spread  uniformly  over  the  plates, 
it  will  appear,  by  calculating  according  to  Prop.  XXX.  [Art.  141], 
that  their  charges  should  be  in  the  following  proportion : 

The  large  circle • 1-000, 

The  two  small  ones  at  36  inches  distance      *933, 

n  99  99  ^*  «  »  'yil, 

»  M  »>  ^^  M  »  'oJv. 

K  we  suppose  that  the  whole  redundant  fluid  is  collected  in 
the  circumference,  they  should  be  as  follows : 

The  large  circle 1000, 

The  two  small  ones  at  36  inches  distance  '890, 

24      „            „  -844, 

18      „            „  -805; 

and  if  we  suppose  that  ^  of  the  whole  redundant  fluid  is  collected 
in  the  circumference,  and  the  remainder,  or  ^,  spread  uniformly, 
they  should  be  as  follows  : 

The  large  circle 1000, 

The  two  small  ones  at  36  inches  distance      *920, 
w        w        »»        24      „  „  '890, 

i>         »         99        18      „  „  '863. 

277]  I  think  this  latter  proportion  of  the  charges  much  the 
most  likely  to  agree  with  the  truth*,  as  it  appears  from  an  expe- 
riment which  will  be  mentioned  hereafter,  that  the  charge  of  a 
circular  plate  bears  the  same  proportion  to  that  of  a  globe  that  it 
would  do  if  the  fluid  was  disposed  in  that  manner.  But  it  must  be 
observed  that  in  these  calculations  the  circles  are  supposed  to  be 
placed  at  an  infinite  distance  from  the  vial  by  which  they  are 
electrified,  and  also  from  any  other  over-  or  under-charged  body, 
whereas  in  these  experiments  the  circles  were  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  vial  that  their  repulsion  on  the  canal  by  which  they 
communicated  with  it  was  sensibly  less  than  if  it  was  infinite,  and 
moreover  the  attraction  of  the  under-charged  trial  plate  on  the 

*  I  would  not  be  understood  bj  this  to  suppose  that  the  flnid  is  aotnallj  dis- 
posed in  this  manner  in  a  circular  plate,  bat  only  that  the  charges  will  bear  the 
same  proportion  to  each  other  that  they  ought  to  do  on  this  supposition. 
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wire  mMNn  has  some  tendency  to  increase  the  quantity  of  fluid 
in  the  circles^  and  the  repulsion  of  the  circles  tends  to  diminish 
the  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  trial  plate,  and  moreover  the  floor  and 
walls  of  the  room  will  be  made  under-charged  near  the  circles  and 
over-charged  near  the  trial  plate,  which  will  also  have  some  ten- 
dency to  alter  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  circles  and  trial  plate. 

It  was  with  a  view  to  find  out  what  error  could  proceed  from 
these  causes  that  I  tried  the  experiment  in  the  two  diflFerent  ways 
above  mentioned.  It  will  be  shewn,  however,  in  the  appendix*, 
that  the  first  two  of  these  causes  cannot  produce  any  sensible 
alteration  in  the  experiment,  and  that  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
last  should.  This  is  also  confirmed  by  the  near  agreement  of  the 
results  in  both  ways  of  trying  the  experiment,  as  the  diflFerence  in 
the  proportion  of  the  charges  in  these  two  ways  of  trying  the  ex- 
periment was  not  greater  than  what  might  well  be  owing  to  the 
error  of  the  experiment. 

278]  It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  pro- 
portion which  the  charges  ought  to  bear  to  each  other  in  the 
theory  on  the  supposition  of  their  being  connected  by  canals  of 
incompressible  fluid,  and  of  the  electrical  attraction  and  repulsion 
being  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances,  must  be  nearly  as 
in  the  last  Table,  and  therefore  it  should  seem  that  the  observed 
charges  of  the  two  small  plates  were  rather  less  in  proportion  to 
that  of  the  large  one  than  they  ought  to  have  been  by  theory  on 
the  above-mentioned  supposition ;  but  the  difference  is  not  great, 
and  perhaps  not  more  than  what  may  be  owing  to  our  not  being 
able  to  compute  the  true  proportion  with  sufficient  accuracy,  and 
to  the  error  of  the  experiment,  though  I  am  more  inclined  to 
think  that  the  difference  is  real.  This,  however,  can  by  no  means 
be  looked  upon  as  a  sign  of  any  error  in  the  theory,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  I  think  that  the  difference  being  so  small  is  a  strong 
sign  that  the  theory  is  true.  For  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the 
charges  of  bodies  connected  together  by  wires  should  bear  exactly 
the  same  proportion  to  each  other  that  they  should  do  if  they 
were  connected  by  canals  of  incompressible  fluid ;  and,  indeed,  the 
third  experiment  shews  that  they  do  not,  as  the  charge  of  the  tin 
plate  was  found  to  be  a  little  different  according  to  the  situation 
in  which  it  was  placed  and  the  disposition  of  the  wire  by  which  it 

*  [Art.  188,  and  Notes  17  and  21.] 
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was  touched,  which  should  not  be  the  case  if  it  was  connected  to 
the  vial  by  a  canal  of  incompressible  fluid. 

279]  Exp.  VI.  This  experiment  was  made  with  the  same  view 
as  the  last,  and  consisted  in  comparing  the  charge  of  two  brass 
wires  together,  with  that  of  a  single  one  of  twice  the  length  and 
thickness.  The  small  wires  were  3  feet  long  and  ^  th  of  an  inch 
thick ;  they  were  placed  horizontal  and  parallel  to  each  other,  as 
represented  by  the  lines  Bb  and  Cc  in  fig.  18,  and  were  tried  at 
three  diflferent  distances  from  each  other,  viz.; — 18,  24,  and  36 
inches.  The  long  wire  was  6  feet  long  and  ^th  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  was  placed  in  the  same  direction  as  the  small  ones, 
as  represented  by  Ee,  They  were  electrified  by  the  same  wires 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  circles,  only  they  were  placed  so  as 
to  be  touched  by  the  wires  fR,  rR,  and  gB,  very  near  their  extre- 
mities J,  e,  and  c.     Their  charges  were  as  follows : — 

The  long  wire 1000, 

The  two  short  ones  at  36  inches  distance       *903, 
»        i»        w        24      „  „  '860, 

„         „        „         lo       „  „  '850. 

280]  The  charges  of  the  two  small  wires  at  the  several  dis- 
tances of  36,  24,  and  18  inches  ought  by  theory  to  have  been  to 
that  of  the  long  wire  in  a  proportion  between  that  of  '923,  '905, 
and  -883  to  1  and  that  of  '893,  '860,  and  '835  to  1,  supposing  them 
to  be  connected  to  the  vial  by  canals  of  incompressible  fluid,  but, 
as  it  should  seem  from  the  next  experiment,  ought  in  all  pro- 
bability to  approach  much  nearer  to  the  former  proportion  than 
the  latter.  The  observed  charges  were  actually  between  these  two 
proportions,  but  approached  much  nearer  to  the  latter,  so  that  they 
agreed  as  nearly  with  the  computation  as  could  be  expected*. 

281]  Exp.  VII.  Being  a  comparison  of  the  proportional  charges 
of  several  bodies  of  different  shapes :  the  result  is  as  follows : — 

A  globe  121  inch  in  diameter 1*000 

A  tin  circle  18-5         „       „       -992 

A  tin  plate  15*5  inches  square -957 

An  oblong  tin  plate  17*9  inches  by  13*4  inches '965 

A  brass  wire  72  inches  long  and  185  thick    '937 

A  tin  cylinder  54*2  inches  long  and  73  in  diameter.       '951 
A  tin  cylinder  35*9  inches  long  and  2*53  in  diameter       *999. 

*  [Arts.  453,  476,  477,  683,  and  Note  13.] 
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The  globe  was  the  same  that  was  used  in  the  first  experiment. 
The  wire  and  cylinders  were  placed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
large  wire  in  the  preceding  experiment,  and  were  touched  in  the 
same  manner  *. 

282]     Remarks  on  this  experiment. 

First,  the  proportion  which  the  charge  of  the  circular  plate 
bears  to  that  of  the  globe  agrees  very  well  with  the  theory,  for  by 
Prop.  XXIX.  [Art.  140]  the  proportion  should  be  between  that  of 
•76  to  1  and  that  of  1*53  to  1,  and  the  observed  proportion  is  that 
of  '992  to  1.  We  may  conclude  also  from  this  experiment  that  the 
charge  of  a  circular  plate  is  to  that  of  a  globe  of  the  same  dia- 
meter as  12  to  18 J,  which  by  the  above-mentioned  proposition  is 
the  proportion  which  ought  to  obtain  if  ^  of  the  whole  quantity 
of  redundant  fluid  in  the  plate  was  spread  uniformly  [over  the 
surface],  and  the  remainder,  or  ^,  was  spread  uniformly  [round 
the  circumference],  that  is,  if  the  value  of  p  in  that  proposition 
equals  |f  f . 

283]  2ndly.  The  charge  of  a  square  plate  is  to  that  of  a 
circle  whose  diameter  equals  the  side  of  the  square,  as  1*53  to  1, 
or  its  charge  is  to  that  of  a  circle  whose  area  equals  that  of  the 
square  as  1  02  to  1  ^. 

28'4]  3rdly.  The  charge  of  the  oblong  plate  is  very  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  a  square  of  the  same  area,  and  consequently  as 
the  length  of  the  trial  plates  used  in  these  experiments  never 
diflfered  from  their  breadth  (whether  the  trial  plate  was  more  or 
less  drawn  out)  in  a  greater  proportion  than  those  of  this  oblong 
plate  do,  and  as  the  charges  of  similar  bodies  of  different  sizes  are 
as  their  corresponding  diameters,  or  sides,  I  think  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  the  charges  of  these  trial  plates  were  as  the  sides  of 
a  square  of  the  same  area,  agreeable  to  what  was  said  in  [Art.  247]. 

285]  4thly.  By  Prop.  XXXI.  [Art.  150]  the  charge  of  a  cylinder 
whose  length  =  L  and  diameter  =  2?  is  to  that  of  a  globe  whose 

diameter  =  Zr  in  a  ratio  between  that  of  1  to  log,  -jy  and  that 

42i 

of  2  to  log,  — ,  and  therefore  the  charges  of  the  brass  wire,  long 

♦  [Arts.  478,  682.]  f  [Arts.  664,  681,  and  Note  2.] 


[Arts.  479,  682,  and  I{ote  22.] 
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cylinder  and  short  cylinder,  should  be  to  that  of  the  globe,  sup- 
posing them  to  be  connected  with  the  vial  by  which  they  were 
electrified  by  canals  of  incompressible  fluid,  in  a  ratio  between  that 
of  -894,  -896  and  887  to  1  and  that  of  1-619,  1*573  and  1*469  to  1. 
The  observed  charges  are  as  "966,  "980  and  1028  to  1,  which  are 
between  the  two  above-mentioned  proportions,  but  approach  much 
nearer  to  the  former  than  the  latter,  as  might  have  been  expected ; 
BO  that  the  observed  charges  agree  very  well  with  the  theory*. 

286]  5thly.  If  we  suppose  that  the  redundant  fluid  is  dis- 
posed in  the  same  manner  in  a  cylinder,  whether  the  length  is 
very  great  in  respect  of  the  diameter  or  not,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  charges  of  the  brass  wire,  long  cylinder  and  short 
cylinder,  should  be  to  each  other  in  a  proportion  not  much  diflFerent 
from  that  of  894,  -896  and  887,  or  that  of  '966,  '968  and  '959. 
The  observed  charges  do  not  differ  a  great  deal  from  that  ratio, 
only  the  charges  of  the  two  cylinders,  especially  the  shorter,  are 
rather  greater  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  brass  wire  than  they 
ought  [to  be],  so  that  according  to  this  supposition  the  observed 
charges  do  not  agree  exactly  with  computation.  But  if  we  sup- 
pose that  the  redundant  fluid  is  spread  less  uniformly  in  a  cylin- 
der whose  length  is  not  very  great  in  proportion  to  its  diameter 
than  in  another,  that  is,  that  there  is  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
redundant  fluid  lodged  near  the  extremities,  which  seems  by  no 
means  an  improbable  supposition,  the  observed  charges  may  per- 
haps agree  very  well  with  what  they  should  be  by  theory,  if  they 
were  connected  by  canals  of  incompressible  fluid. 

287]  With  regard  to  the  small  disturbing  causes  mentioned 
in  [Art.  277],  as  the  length  of  the  brass  wire  bears  so  great  a 
proportion  to  its  distance  from  the  trial  plate  and  to  its  distance 
from  the  ground,  it  is  possible  that  its  effect  in  increasing  the  de- 
ficiency of  fluid  in  the  trial  plate  may  be  sensibly  less,  and  also 
that  the  increase  of  charge,  which  it  receives  itself  from  the 
ground  near  it  being  under-charged,  may  be  sensibly  different 
from  what  it  would  be  if  it  had  been  of  a  more  compact  shape, 
so  that  perhaps  some  alterations  may  have  been  made  in  the  ex- 
periments by  these  two  causes.  I  should  imagine,  however,  that 
they  could  be  but  small.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  first  of 
these  two  causes  tends  to  make  the  charge  of  the  wire  appear 

•  [Note  12.] 
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greater  than  it  really  was,  and  consequently  to  make  the  observed 
charges  appear  to  agree  nearer  with  the  theory  than  they  really 
did.     Which  way  the  second  cause  should  operate  I  cannot  say. 

On  the  whole  it  should  seem  as  if  the  true  charge  of  a  cylinder 
whose  length  is  L  and  diameter  2>  is  to  that  of  a  globe  whose 

2Z/ 

diameter  is  L  nearly  as  §  to  natural  logarithm  -^ ,  or  as  '489  to 

Tabular  log. -^. 

288]  Exp.  VIII.  Let  AB,  ah  and  eg  (Fig.  19)  be  three  equal 
thin  parallel  plates  equidistant  and  very  near  to  each  other,  and  let 
Cfy  the  line  joining  their  centers,  be  perpendicular  to  their  planes, 
and  let  all  three  plates  communicate  with  each  other  and  be  posi- 


Fig.  19. 


At 


ba 


^^ 


tively  electrified :  it  may  easily  be  shewn  that  according  to  the 
theory  the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in  the  middle  plate  will  be 
many  times  less  than  that  in  either  of  the  outer  plates,  or  than 
that  which  it  would  receive  by  the  same  degree  of  electrification  if 
placed  by  itself  I  therefore  took  three  tin  plates,  each  12  inches 
square,  and  placed  them  as  above  described,  and  electrified  them 
by  means  of  a  wire  fixed  to  a  Leyden  jar,  the  end  of  the  wire 
being  formed  in  such  manner  as  to  touch  all  three  plates  at  once. 
As  soon  as  the  electrifying  wire  was  taken  away  I  drew  away  the 
outer  plates,  and  at  the  same  time  approached  a  pair  of  cork  balls 
to  the  middle  plate  in  the  same  manner  as  I  did  to  the  globe  in 
the  first  experiment  and  observed  how  much  they  separated,  care 
being  taken  to  take  away  the  electricity  of  the  outer  plates  as  soon 
as  drawn  away.  I  then  removed  the  outer  plates  and,  by  the 
same  means  that  I  used  in  the  first  experiment,  made  the  quan- 
tity of  redundant  fluid  in  the  jar  less  than  before  in  a  given  ratio, 
and  by  means  of  this  jar  electrified  the  middle  plate  by  itself  and 
approached  the  cork  balls  as  before.    In  this  manner  I  proceeded 


{ 
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till  I  found  how  much  it  was  necessary  to  diminish  the  quantity 
of  redundant  fluid  in  the  jar  in  order  that  the  corks  might  sepa- 
rate as  much  as  before,  and  consequently  how  much  less  the  quan- 
tity of  redundant  fluid  in  the  middle  plate  when  placed  between 
the  two  other  plates  was  than  that  which  it  would  have  received 
by  the  same  degree  of  electrification  if  placed  by  itself*. 

The  result  was  that  when  the  distance  of  the  outer  plates  was 

1'15 
^^  inches,  the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in  the  middle  plate 

was  about  j,_  times  less  than  it  would  be  if  electrified  in  the  same 

degree  when  placed  by  itself. 

289]  It  is  plain  that  according  to  the  theory  the  quantity  of 
redundant  fluid  in  each  of  the  outer  plates  should  be  the  same, 
and  that  the  quantity  in  the  middle  plate  should  be  such  that  the 
repulsion  of  AB  and  db  together  on  the  column  c/*  shall  be  equal 
to  that  of  the  plate  eg  thereon  in  the  contrary  direction,  and  the 
redundant  fluid  in  each  of  the  outer  plates  is  not  much  more  than 
one-half  of  that  which  it  would  receive  by  the  same  degree  of  elec- 
trification if  placed  by  itself.  Now  it  will  appear  by  computing, 
according  to  the  principles  delivered  in  Prop.  XXX.  [Art  141],  that 
the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in  the  middle  plate  will  be  so  ex- 
cessively different  according  to  the  different  manner  in  which  the 
fluid  is  disposed  in  the  plates  that  there  is  no  forming  any  toler- 
able guess  how  much  it  ought  to  be ;  but  if  we  suppose  that  part 
of  the  redundant  fluid  in  each  plate  is  spread  uniformly  and  the 
rest  collected  in  the  circumference,  and  that  in  the  outer  plates 
the  part  that  is  spread  uniformly  is  ^  of  the  whole,  as  we  sup- 
posed in  Experiment  V.,  the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in  the  mid- 
dle plate  when  the  distance  of  the  outer  plates  is  113  inches  will 
not  agree  with  observation,  unless  we  suppose  that  not  more  than 
the  21st  part  of  it  is  spread  uniformly ;  but  if  we  suppose  that  f 
of  the  redundant  fluid  in  the  outer  plates  is  spread  uniformly  the 
quantity  in  the  middle  plate  will  agree  with  observation,  if  we 
suppose  that  about  ^  of  it  is  spread  uniformly  and  the  rest  col- 
lected in  the  circumference. 

When  the  distance  of  the  outer  plates  is  1*65  inches  there  is  no 
need  of  supposing  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  fluid  in  the  middle 

•  [Art.  542  and  Note  23.] 
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plate  to  be  disposed  in  the  circumference  in  order  to  reconcile  the 
theory  with  observation. 

N.B.  The  more  uniformly  we  suppose  the  fluid  to  be  spread 
in  the  outer  plates  and  the  less^  so  in  the  middle,  the  greater 
should  be  the  quantity  in  the  middle  plate. 

The  above  computations  were  made  on  the  supposition  that  the 
plates  were  circles  of  14  inches  diameter,  that  is,  nearly  of  the 
same  area  that  they  actually  were  of 

290]  It  will  appear  by  just  the  same  method  of  reasoning  that 
was  used  in  the  remarks  on  the  22nd  Proposition  [Art.  74],  that  a 
vastly  greater  proportion  of  the  redundant  fluid  in  the  middle  plate 
will  be  collected  near  its  circumference  than  would  be  if  the  outer 
plates  were  taken  away,  and  perhaps  this  circumstance  may  make 
the  fluid  in  the  outer  plates  be  spread  more  uniformly  than  it 
would  otherwise  be,  so  that  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  fluid 
in  the  plates  may  be  disposed  in  sugh  manner  as  to  make  the  ex- 
periment agree  with  the  theory. 

The  circumstance  of  its  being  necessary  to  suppose  a  greater 
proportion  of  fluid  in  the  middle  plate  to  be  lodged  in  the  circum- 
ference when  the  plates  are  at  the  smaller  distance  from  each  other 
than  when  they  are  at  the  greater  agrees  very  well  with  the  theory, 
for  it  is  plain  that  the  nearer  the  outer  plates  are  to  each  other 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  fluid  in  the  middle  plate  should  be 
lodged  in  the  circumference. 

On  the  whole  I  see  no  reason  to  think  that  the  experiment  dis- 
agrees with  the  theory,  though  the  middle  plate  was  certainly  more 
Overcharged  than  I  should  have  expected. 


GENERAL  CONCLUSION. 

291]  The  1st  experiment  shews  that  when  a  globe  is  electri- 
fied the  whole  redundant  fluid  therein  is  lodged  in  or  near  its  sur- 
face, and  that  the  interior  parts  are  intirely,  or  at  least  extremely 
nearly,  saturated,  and  consequently  that  the  electric  attraction  and 
repulsion  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  or  to  speak 
more  properly,  that  the  theory  will  not  agree  with  experiment  on 
the  supposition  that  it  varies  according  to  any  other  law. 
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292]  The  2nd  experiment  shews  that  this  circumstance  of  the 
whole  redundant  fluid  being  lodged  in  or  near  the  surface  obtains 
also  in  other  shaped  bodies,  as  well  as  in  the  globe,  conformably 
to  the  supposition  made  in  the  remarks  at  the  end  of  Prop.  IX. 
[Art.  41].  These  two  experiments,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
determine  the  law  of  electric  attraction  and  repulsion,  serve  in 
some  measure  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  theory,  as  it  is  a  cir- 
cumstance which,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  theory,  one  would 
by  no  means  have  expected. 

293]  From  the  4th  experiment  it  appears,  first,  that  the  charge 
of  different  bodies  of  the  same  shape  and  size,  all  ready  conductors  of 
electricity,  is  the  same,  whatever  kind  of  matter  they  are  composed 
of;  and  secondly,  that  the  charge  of  thin  plates  is  very  nearly  the 
same  whatever  thickness  they  may  be  of,  provided  it  is  very  small 
in  respect  of  their  breadth  or  smallest  diameter ;  but  if  their  thick- 
ness beare  any  considerable  proportion  to  their  breadth,  then  their 
charge  is  considerably  greater  than  if  their  thickness  were  very 
small.  These  two  circumstances  are  perfectly  conformable  to  the 
theory,  and  are  a  great  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  it. 

294]  The  remaining  experiments  contain  an  examination 
whether  the  charges  of  several  different  sized  and  different  shaped 
bodies  bear  the  same  proportion  to  each  other,  which  they  ought 
to  do  according  to  the  attempts  made  in  different  parts  of  these 
papers  to  compute  their  charges  by  theory,  supposing,  as  we  have 
shewn  to  be  the  case,  that  the  electric  attraction  and  repulsion  is 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance:  with  regard  to  this  it 
must  be  observed  that,  as  in  computing  their  charges  I  was  obliged 
to  make  use  of  a  supposition,  which  certainly  does  not  take  place 
in  nature,  it  would  be  no  sign  of  any  error  in  the  theory  if  their 
actual  charges  differed  very  much  firom  their  computed  ones ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  observed  charges  agree  very  nearly  with 
the  computed  ones,  it  not  only  shews  that  the  actual  charges  of 
different  bodies  bear  nearly  the  same  proportion  to  each  other  that 
they  would  do  if  they  were  connected  by  canals  of  incompressible 
fluid,  but  is  also  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  theory. 
Now  this  appears  to  be  the  case,  for,  first  the  charge  of  a  tin  plate 
was  found  to  be  nearly,  though  not  quite,  the  same  in  whatever 
part  it  was  touched  by  the  electrifying  wire,  or  in  whatever  direc- 
tion it  waa  placed  in  respect  of  the  jar  by  which  it  was  electrified. 
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Secondly,  the  charge  of  a  single  plate  or  wire  was  found  to  bear 
nearly,  though,  in  the  first  case,  I  believe,  not  quite  the  same  pro- 
portion to  two  similar  plates  or  wires  of  half  the  diameter  or 
length  which  it  ought  to  do  according  to  computation.  Thirdly, 
the  proportion  which  the  charges  of  a  thin  circular  plate  and  of 
three  cylindrical  bodies  of  different  lengths  and  diameters  bear  to 
that  of  a  globe  agree  with  computation;  but  it  must  be  observed 
that,  as  the  proportion  of  the  charges  of  the  bodies  to  that  of  the 
globe  is  determined  by  the  theory  within  only  very  wide  limits, 
their  agreement  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  so  great  a  confirmation 
of  the  theory  as  it  would  otherwise  be,  yet  as  their  shapes  are  so 
very  different  I  think  that  theii'  agreement,  even  within  those 
limits,  may  be  considered  as  a  considerable  confirmation  of  it. 


PART  *. 


[EXPERIMENTS  ON  COATED  PLATES.] 


295]  This  part  consists  chiefly  of  experiments  made  to  deter- 
mine the  charges  of  plates  of  glass  and  other  electric  substances 
coated  in  the  manner  of  Leyden  vials.  The  method  I  used  in 
doing  this  was  nearly  of  the  same  nature  as  that  by  which  I  deter- 
mined the  charges  of  the  other  sort  of  bodies  in  the  preceding  part, 
but  the  apparatus  was  more  compact  and  portable  and  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  20,  where  Hh  is  a  horizontal  board  lying  on  the 
ground,  LI  and  LI  are  two  upright  pillars  supporting  the  two  hori- 
zontal bars  Nn  and  Pp,  both  at  the  same  height  above  the  ground, 
and  parallel  to  each  other. 

To  these  two  bars  are  fastened  four  upright  sticks  of  glass 
covered  with  sealing  wax;  they  are  represented  in  the  figure  and 
shaded  black,  but  are  not  distinguished  by  letters  to  avoid  con- 
fusion. To  these  sticks  of  glass  are  fastened  four  horizontal  pieces 
of  wire  Aa,  Bb,  Dd,  and  Ee,  and  to  56  is  fastened  another  wire  mM 
supported  at  the  further  end  by  a  stick  of  waxed  glass. 

Rr  is  a  wooden  bar  reaching  from  the  wire  Ee  to  the  pillar  LI, 
and  along  the  upper  edge  of  this  bar  runs  a  wire,  one  end  of  which 
is  wound  round  the  wire  Ee  and  the  other  reaches  to  the  ground 
and  serves  to  make  a  communication  between  Ee  and  the  ground. 
Cc  and  Kk  are  two  wires  fastened  firmly  together  at  k  serving  to 
electrify  the  plate.  They  are  moveable  upon  f  as  a  center  where 
they  communicate  with  the  inside  coating  of  one  or  more  large 
glass  jars,  and  the  same  electrometer  that  was  used  in  the  former 
experiments  is  fastened  to  the  prime  conductor  by  which  the  jars 

.*  [Not  numbered  by  Cavendish.] 


are  electrified,  in  order  that  they  may  be  chai:ged  to  the  same 
degree  each  time. 

To  the  enda  C  aod  c  of  the  wire  Cc  is  fastened  a  ulk  Btrii^, 
as  represented  in  the  figure,  passing  over  the  pulley  S,  with  a 
counterpoise  w  at  the  other  end  vhich  serves  to  lift  Cc  fix>m  off 
the  wires  Aa  and  Bb,  or  to  let  it  down  upon  them  at  pleasure. 
Og  isA  wire  the  end  G  of  which  is  bent  into  a  ring,  through  which 
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passes  the  wire  Ee,  so  that  Og  turns  upon  £lg  as  a  center.  Ff  haB, 
wire  turning  in  the  same  manner  as  Dd.  The  ends  g  and  /  of 
these  wires  are  fastened  by  silk  strings  to  C  and  c  as  represented 
in  the  figure,  in  such  manner  that  when  Cc  rests  on  the  wires  Aa 
and  Bh,  Og  and  Ff  rest  on  Dd  and  Ee,  but  on  lifting  up  Cfc,  Og 
and  Ffdixe  also  lifted  off  fix>m  Dd  and  Ee. 

The  counterpoise  w  \%  w>  heavy  as  to  overcome  the  weight  of 
Ccy  and  to  lift  it  up  till  the  wires  Og  and  Ff  bear  against  Aa  and 
Bhy  which  prevents  Cc  from  rising  any  higher. 

Fig.  20  a, 


[Note.  This  Kgttre  wav  foond  among  the  MS.  It  is  not  nnmhered,  nor  does 
any  part  of  the  MS.  seem  to  refer  to  it,  hat  It  is  inserted  here  to  show  some  of  the 
details  of  a  pieoe  of  apparatus  similar  to  that  described  in  the  text.] 

296]  In  making  the  experiment  one  of  the  plates  whose 
charges  we  want  to  compare  together,  or  the  plate  £  as  we  will 
call  it,  is  laid  on  the  bars  Nn  and  Pp,  between  the  sticks  of  glass 
and  end  N^  the  upper  coating  thereof  being  made  to  communicate 
with  Bh  and  Mm  by  a  wire  V  resting  on  Mm,  and  the  lower 
coating  is  made  to  communicate  with  the  ground  by  a  springing 
wire  S  fastened  to  Rr,  and  by  its  elasticity  bearing  against  the 
lower  coating  of  the  plate. 

Another  coated  plate  is  laid  on  the  same  bars  between  the 
sticks  of  glass  and  n  by  way  of  trial  plate,  the  upper  coating  of 
which  communicates  with  Aa  by  the  wire  /9,  and  the  lower  coating 
communicates  with  Dd  by  the  springing  wire  h,  A  pair  of  pith 
balls  also,  such  as  were  used  in  the  former  experiments,  were 
suspended  from  D  as  represented  in  the  figure. 
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In  trying  the  experiments,  the  jars,  and  consequently  the  wire 
Cc,  are  charged,  the  wire  Cc  being  all  that  time  lifted  up  as  high 
as  it  will  go  by  means  of  the  counterpoise.  When  the  jars  are 
charged  to  the  proper  degree  as  shown  by  the  electrometer,  the 
wire  Cc  is  let  down  on  the  wires  Aa  and  Bb  by  lifting  up  the 
counterpoise.  This  instantly  charges  both  the  coated  plates,  for 
when  Cc  rests  on  Aa  and  J56,  and  consequently  Ff  and  Og  rest  on 
Ee  and  Dd,  the  lower  coatings  of  both  plates  communicate  with 
the  ground,  and  their  upper  coatings  with  Cc, 

Immediately  after  this  the  counterpoise  is  let  go,  by  which 
means  Cc  is  lifted  up,  and  Og  and  Ff  along  with  it,  till  the  two 
last  mentioned  wires  bear  against  Aa  and  Bb^  so  that  immediately 
after  the  coated  plates  are  charged,  the  communication  between 
them  and  the  wire  Cc,  by  which  they  were  electrified,  is  taken 
away,  and  at  the  same  time  the  communication  between  the  lower 
coating  of  the  trial  plate  and  the  ground  is  taken  away,  and  imme- 
diately after  that  a  communication  is  made  between  the  upper 
coating  of  the  plate  B  and  the  lower  coating  of  the  trial  plate,  and 
also  a  communication  is  made  between  the  upper  surface  of  the 
trial  plate  and  the  ground,  so  that  the  upper  coating  of  the  trial 
plate  and  the  lower  coating  of  the  plate  B  both  communicate  with 
the  ground,  and  the  upper  coating  of  B  and  the  lower  coating  of 
the  trial  plate  communicate  with  each  other  and  the  wire  Dd, 

Consequently,  if  the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  communicated 
to  the  wires  Bb  and  Mm  and  the  upper  side  of  the  plate  B  to- 
gether is  equal  to  the  deficient  fluid  on  the  under  side  of  the  trial 
plate,  they  and  the  wire  Dd  will  be  neither  over  nor  undercharged 
after  the  operation  is  completed;  but  if  the  redimdant  fluid  in 
them  exceeds  the  deficient  fluid  on  the  lower  side  of  the  trial  plate, 
Dd  will  be  overcharged,  and  the  pith  balls  will  separate  positively. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  less  than  the  deficient  fluid,  the  pith 
balls  will  separate  negatively. 

297]  The  trial  plate  consisted  of  a  flat  plate  of  glass,  or  other 
electric  substance,  the  lower  surface  of  which  was  coated  all  over 
with  tinfoil,  but  on  the  upper  side  there  .was  only  a  small  coating 
of  tinfoil.  I  had  also  flat  plates  of  brass  of  different  sizes  which  I 
could  lay  on  the  upper  surface,  and  slip  backwards  and  forwards, 
and  thereby  increase  or  diminish  the  size  of  the  upper  coating  at 
])leasure,  for  the  area  of  the  upper  coating  is  equal  to  the  area  of 
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the  plate  of  brass  added  to  that  of  so  much  of  the  tinfoil  as  is  left 
uncovered  by  the  brass*. 

By  this  means  I  could  increase  or  diminish  the  quantity  of 
deficient  fluid  on  the  lower  side  of  the  trial  plate  at  pleasure,  for  I 
could  alter  the  size  of  the  upper  coating  at  pleasure,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  deficient  fluid  on  the  under  side  of  the  plate  is  not  much 
greater  than  it  would  be  if  the  lower  coating  was  no  greater  than 
the  upper,  and  consequently  depends  on  the  size  of  that  upper 
coating. 

As  it  is  necessary  that  the  trial  plate  should  be  insulated,  it  was 
not  laid  immediately  on  the  bars  Nn  and  Pp,  but  was  supported  by 
sticks  of  waxed  glass  fastened  to  those  bars. 

Having  by  these  means  found  what  size  it  was  necessary  to 
give  to  the  upper  coating  of  the  trial  plate  in  order  that  the  pith 
balls  should  separate  positively  just  sensibly,  and  what  size  it  was 
necessary  to  give  to  it  that  they  might  separate  as  much  negatively, 
I  removed  the  plate  B  and  placed  the  plate  or  plates  which  I 
intended  to  compare  with  it  (or  the  plate  &  as  I  shall  call  it)  in  its 
room  and  repeated  the  experiment  in  just  the  same  manner  as 
before.  Then,  if  I  found  that  the  size  which  it  was  necessary  to  give 
to  the  upper  coating  of  the  trial  plate  in  order  to  exhibit  the  same 
phenomena  was  the  same  as  before,  I  concluded  that  the  charge  of 
the  plate  h  was  the  same  as  that  of  B.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
found  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  area  of  the  upper  coating 
of  the  trial  plate  greater  or  less  than  before  in  any  ratio,  I  con- 
cluded that  the  charge  of  h  was  greater  or  less  than  that  of  B  in 
the  same  ratio,  for  the  quantity  of  deficient  fluid  on  the  lower  side 
of  the  trial  plate  will  be  pretty  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  area  of 
the  upper  coating. 

N.B.  In  the  following  experiments  it  was  always  contrived  so 
that  the  charges  of  the  plates  to  be  compared  together  should  be 
pretty  nearly  alike,  so  that  if  the  quantity  of  deficient  fluid  on  the 
lower  surface  of  the  trial  plate  was  not  exactly  in  this  proportion, 
it  would  make  very  little  error  in  the  proportion  of  the  charges. 

298]  The  method  above  described  is  that  which  I  made  use 
of  in  my  first  experiment,  but  I  afterwards  made  use  of  another 

*  N.B.  In  order  to  eBtimate  how  maoh  of  the  tinfoil  was  left  nnoovered,  I  drew 
parallel  lines  npon  it  at  small  equal  intervals  from  each  other,  and  took  notice 
whioh  of  these  lines  the  edge  of  the  brass  plate  stood  at.    [Arts.  442,  488.] 
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method  a  little  different  from  this,  and  which  I  found  more  exact, 
though  rather  more  complicated,  namely,  for  each  set  of  plates  that 
I  wanted  to  compare  together  I  prepared  two  trial  plates,  which  I 
shall  call  L  and  I,  not  coated  as  that  above  described,  but  in  the 
usual  way,  namely,  with  the  coatings  of  the  same  size  on  both  sides*. 

The  first  of  these  plates,  or  X,  was  of  such  a  size  that  when 
used  as  a  trial  plate  with  the  plate  £  or  6  on  the  other  side,  the 
quantity  of  deficient  fluid  in  it  was  rather  more  than  ought  to  be 
in  order  that  the  pith  balls  should  just  separate  negatively,  and 
the  second  plate  I  was  rather  greater  than  it  ought  to  be  in  order 
that  they  should  just  separate  positively. 

I  also  prepared  a  sliding  plate  of  the  same  kind  as  the  trial 
plate  used  in  the  former  method,  but  whose  charge  was  many 
times  less  than  that  of  the  plate  B  or  6.  This  sliding  plate  I 
placed  along  with  the  plate  ^  or  ft  on  the  side  Ny  and  on  the  other 
side  I  placed  the  trial  plate  L  and  found  what  size  it  was  necessary 
to  give  to  the  coating  of  the  sliding  plate  in  order  that  the  balls 
should  just  separate  negatively.  I  then  removed  the  plate  B  and 
put  6  in  its  room,  and  found  what  sized  coating  it  was  necessary  to 
give  to  the  sliding  plate  in  order  that  the  balls  should  separate 
the  same  as  before.  Having  done  this,  I  removed  the  trial  plate  L 
and  put  I  in  its  room,  and  tried  each  of  the  plates  B  and  h  as 
before,  finding  what  coating  it  was  necessary  to  give  to  the  sliding 
plate  that  the  balls  might  just  separate  positively. 

Having  done  this,  if  I  found  that  it  required  the  coating  of  the 
sliding  plate  to  be  of  the  same  size  in  order  to  exhibit  the  same 
phenomena  in  trying  the  plate  £  as  in  trying  6,  it  is  plain  that  the 
charges  of  B  and  h  must  be  both  alike,  but  if  I  found  that  it  was 
necessary  to  give  less  surface,  one  square  inch  for  instance,  to  the 
coating  of  the  sliding  plate  in  trying  B  than  in  trying  6,  then  it  is 
plain  that  the  charge  of  B  exceeds  that  of  6  by  a  quantity  equal 
to  that  of  the  charge  of  the  sliding  plate  when  its  surface  is  one 
square  inch,  supposing,  as  is  very  nearly  the  case,  that  the  charge 
of  the  sliding  plate  is  in  proportion  to  the  surfSEice  of  its  upper 
coating. 

In  this  way  of  trying  the  experiment,  it  is  plain  that,  in  order 
to  determine  the  proportion  which  the  charges  of  B  and  h  bear  to 
each  other,  we  must  first  know  what  proportion  the  charge  of  the 

♦  [Art.  467.] 
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sliding  plate,  when  its  coating  is  of  a  given  size,  bears  to  that  of  B, 
This  I  found  by  finding  what  sized  coating  must  be  given  to  the 
sliding  plate  that  its  charge  should  be  equal  to  that  of  another 
plate,  the  proportion  of  whose  charge  to  that  of  £  I  was  ac- 
quainted with. 

It  is  plain  that,  if  it  is  necessary  to  give  one  inch  less  surface 
to  the  coating  of  the  sliding  plate  in  trying  B  than  in  trying  h 
when  the  trial  plate  L  is  made  use  of,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
the  same  difference  in  the  surface  of  the  sliding  plate  when  the 
trial  plate  I  is  made  use  of,  so  that  I  might  have  saved  the  trouble 
of  making  two  trial  plates.  .  However,  for  the  sake  of  more  accuracy, 
I  always  chose  to  make  two  trial  plates  and  to  take  the  mean  of 
the  results  obtained  by  means  of  each  trial  plate  for  the  true 
result. 

299]  One  reason  why  this  method  of  trying  the  experiment  is 
more  exact  than  the  former,  or  that  by  means  of  a  sliding  plate 
only,  is  that  in  the  former  method  I  was  liable  to  some  error  firom 
inaccuracy  in  judging  how  much  of  the  tinfoil  coating  of  the  trial 
plate  was  left  uncovered  by  the  sliding  brass  plate,  whereas  in  this 
method,  as  the  charge  of  the  sliding  plate  is  but  small  in  respect 
of  that  of  By  it  was  not  necessary  to  be  accurate  in  estimating  its 
surface.  But  I  believe  the  principal  reason  is  that  an  error  which 
will  be  taken  notice  of  by  and  by,  and  which  proceeds  from  the 
spreading  of  the  electricity  on  the  sur£Eu;e  of  the  glass,  is  greater  in 
a  sliding  plate  than  in  one  coated  in  the  usual  manner. 

In  general  I  think  it  required  scarcely  so  great  an  increase  of 
the  charge  of  the  trial  plate  to  make  a  sensible  alteration  in  the 
d^ee  of  separation  of  the  pith  balls  in  the  following  experiments 
as  in  the  preceding,  and  therefore  it  should  seem  as  if  these  experi- 
ments were  capable  of  rather  more  exactness  than  the  former,  but 
this  was  not  the  case,  as  the  different  trials  were  found  not  to  agree 
together  with  quite  so  much  exactness  in  these  experiments  as  the 
preceding.  For  this  reason,  and  also  because  they  were  attended 
with  less  trouble,  I  repeated  the  experiments  oftener,  as  I  not  only 
conipared  each  plate  with  the  trial  plate  for  more  times  together 
as  I  did  in  the  preceding  experiments,  but  in  general  I  repeated 
the  experiment  on  several  different  days. 

300]  The  circumstance  which  gave  me  the  most  trouble  in 
these  experiments  was  the  spreading  of  the  electricity  on  the  sur- 
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tsuce  of  the  glas&  To  understand  this,  let  A  Bab,  Fig.  21,  be  a  flat 
plate  of  coated  ^ass,  cd  and  CD  being  the  two  coatings,  and  let 
CD  be  positively  electrified,  and  let  cd  communicate  with  the 
ground. 


Fig.  21. 
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It  is  plain  that  the  electric  fluid  will  flow  gradually  from  CD 
and  spread  itself  all  round  on  the  surface  of  the  glass,  and  nearly 
the  same  quantity  of  fluid  will  flow  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
glass  into  ccJ,  so  that  those  parts  of  the  glass  which  are  not  coated 
gradually  become  charged,  those  parts  becoming  so  soonest  which 
are  nearest  the  edge  of  the  glass. 

On  discharging  the  plate  the  uncoated  part  of  the  glass 
gradually  discharges  itself,  as  on  the  side  AB  the  fluid  will  flow 
gradually  from  the  uncoated  part  of  the  glass  into  CD^  and  on 
the  opposite  side  it  will  flow  into  the  uncoated  part  of  the  glass 
from  cd, 

301]  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  this  respect  be- 
tween different  kinds  of  glass,  as  on  some  kinds  it  spreads  many 
times  taster  than  on  others.  The  glass  on  which  it  spreads  the 
fSEistest  of  any  I  have  tried  is  a  thin  kind  of  plate-glass,  of  a  green- 
ish colour,  much  like  that  of  crown-glass,  and  which  I  have  been 
told  is  brought  from  Nuremberg*.  On  the  English  plate-glass  it 
does  not  spread  near  so  fast,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference 
in  that  respect  between  different  pieces.  On  the  crown-glass  it 
spreads  not  so  fast  as  on  the  Nuremberg,  but  I  think  faster  than 
on  the  generality  of  English  plate-glass.  On  white  glass  I  think 
it  spreads  as  slowly  as  any. 

302]  The  way  in  which  I  compared  the  velocity  with  which 
it  spread  on  different  plates  was  as  follows*!*.  I  took  away  the 
wire  Ff  (Fig.  20)  and  placed  the  plate  which  I  wanted  to  try 
where  the  plates  L  or  I  used  to  be  placed,  the  lower  coating  com- 
municating as  usual  with  Dd  by  the  wire  8,  but  the  wire  jS  being 
drawn  up  by  a  silk  string  so  as  not  to  touch  the  upper  coating. 
The  wire  Cc  is  suffered  to  rest  on  Aa  and  the  jars  electrified. 

*  [Art.  497.]  t  [Seo  Arts.  485«  486,  487.    Also  494  to  499.] 
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When  they  are  suflSciently  charged  fi  is  let  down  on  the  upper 
coating,  which  instantly  charges  the  plate  to  be  tried,  and  im- 
mediately the  wire  Off  is  lifted  up  from  Dd,  but  not  high  enough 
to  touch  Aa.  Consequently,  immediately  after  the  plate  is  charged, 
the  communication  between  Dd  and  the  ground  is  taken  away, 
and  consequently  as  fast  as  any  fluid  flows  from  the  uncoated  part 
of  the  under  surface  of  the  glass  to  the  lower  coating,  some  fluid 
will  flow  into  Dd  and  overcharge  it,  and  consequently  make  the 
pith  balls  separate. 

303]  In  order  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  ill  effects  proceeding 
from  this  spreading  of  the  electricity,  I  took  some  coated  plates  of 
glass,  and  covered  all  the  uncoated  part  with  cement  to  the  thick- 
ness of  I  or  ^  an  inch,  as  in  Fig.  22,  which  represents  a  section 

Fig.  22. 


passing  through  the  middle  of  the  plate  perpendicular  to  its  plane, 
and  in  which  the  glass  plate  and  coatings  are  represented  by  the 
same  letters  as  before,  and  the  dotted  lines  represent  the  cement*. 
Thinking  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  electricity  to  spread 
between  the  cement  and  the  glass,  in  which  case  this  method  must 
have  been  perfectly  effectual,  as  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
electricity  to  spread  itself  not  only  on  the  perpendicular  surface  ef, 
but  also  to  some  distance  on  the  horizontal  surface  fff,  before  the 
quantity  of  redundant  fluid  lodged  on  the  surface  of  the  cement 
could  bear  any  sensible  proportion  to  that  in  the  coating  CD, 

304]  The  result  was  that  in  dry  weather  the  electricity 
seemed  to  spread  as  fast  on  those  plates  which  were  covered  with 
cement  as  on  the  others,  but  in  damp  weather  not  so  fast,  the 
difference  between  dry  and  damp  weather  being  less  in  those  plates 
which  were  covered  with  cement  than  the  others;  and  besides 
that  there  seemed  as  much  difference  between  the  swiftness  with 
which  it  spread  on  the  surface  of  the  Nuremberg  and  English  plates 

•  [Art.  484.] 
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after  they  were  covered  with  cement  as  before,  which  shows 
plainly  ^^^^  the  electricity  spread  between  the  cement  and  the 
glass,  and  not  on  the  surface  or  through  the  substance  of  the 
cement.  It  could  not  be  owing,  I  think,  to  its  passing  through  the 
substance  of  the  glass,  for  if  it  was,  there  would  hardly  be  much 
difference  in  the  uncoated  plates  between  damp  and  dry  weather, 
whereas,  in  reality,  there  wi^  a  very  great  one. 

I  also  tried  what  effect  varnishing  the  glass  plates  would  have, 
but  I  did  not  find  that  it  did  better,  if  as  well,  as  covering  them 
with  cement. 

305]  As  there  seemed,  therefore,  to  be  very  little  advantage  in 
covering  the  plates  with  cement  or  varnishing  them,  and  as  it  was 
attended  with  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  I  did  not  make  use  of  those 
methods,  but  trusted  only  to  letting  the  wires  down  and  up  pretty 
quick,  so  as  to  allow  very  little  time  for  the  electricity  to  spread 
on  the  surface  of  the  plates,  and  this  I  have  reason  to  think  was 
sufficiently  effectual,  as  I  never  found  much  difference  in  the 
divergence  of  the  pith  balls,  whether  the  wires  were  let  down  and 
up  almost  as  quick  as  I  could,  or  whether  they  were  suffered  to 
rest  a  second  or  two  at  bottom. 

306]  As  the  wire  Cc  is  suffered  to  rest  so  short  a  time  on  Aa 
and  Bb,  it  is  plain  that  the  lower  coatings  of  the  trial  plate  and 
plate  to  be  tried  must  have  a  very  free  communication  with  the 
groimd  and  the  outside  coating  of  the  jars,  or  else  there  would  not 
be  time  for  them  to  receive  their  full  charge.  I  accordingly  took 
care  that  the  wires  which  made  the  communication  should  be  clean 
and  should  touch  each  other  in  as  broad  a  surface  as  I  could  con- 
veniently. As  for  the  method  I  took  to  have  a  ready  communica- 
tion with  the  ground,  it  is  described  in  [Art  258], 

307]  Besides  this  gradual  spreading  of  the  electricity  on  the 
surface  of  the  glass,  there  is  another  sort  which  is  of  much  worse 
consequence,  as  I  know  no  method  of  guarding  against  it,  namely, 
the  electricity  always  spreads  instantaneously  on  the  surface  of  the 
glass  to  a  small  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  coating,  on  the  same 
principle  as  it  flies  through  the  air  in  the  form  of  a  spark.  This  is 
visible  in  a  dark  room,  as  one  may  see  a  faint  light  on  the  surface 
of  the  glass  all  round  the  edges  of  the  coating,  especially  if  the 
glass  is  thin,  for  if  it  is  thick  it  is  not  so  visible*. 

♦  [See  Art.  532,  Feb.  1,  1773.] 
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[Aoni  •  photogntph  taken  in  Oie  Csrendnh  Labontcny  of  k  t^ate  of  glsM 
irith  ft  eironlar  tinfoil  eoatine  on  one  eide,  k  larger  ookting  being  applied  to  the 
other  iide  ol  the  elm  Ihe  eleetrifloation  of  the  costiuga  wm  prodneed  b;  an 
indiuition  ooil.] 
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308]  There  is  another  circumstance  which  shows  this  instan- 
taneous spreading  of  the  electricity,  namely,  after  having  charged 
and  discharged  a  coated  plate  of  glass  a  great  many  times  together 
without  cleaning  it,  I  have  frequently  seen  a  narrow  fringed  ring 
of  dirt  on  the  glass  all  round  the  coating,  the  space  between  the 
ring  and  the  coating  being  clean,  and  in  general  about  ^^  inch 
broad*.  This  must  in  all  probability  have  proceeded  from  some 
dirt  being  driven  off  from  the  tinfoil  by  the  explosions,  and  de- 
posited on  the  glass  about  the  extremity  of  that  space  over  which 
the  electricity  spreads  instantaneously,  and  therefore  seems  to  show 
that  the  distance  to  which  the  electricity  spreads  instantaneously 
is  not  very  different  from  ^^  of  an  inch. 

309]  From  some  experiments  which  will  be  mentioned  by 
and  by*!*,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  distance  to  which  the 
electricity  spreads  instantaneously  is  about  y^  of  an  inch  when 
the  thickness  of  the  glass  is  about  ^  of  an  inch  and  about  j§^  of  an 
inch  when  its  thickness  is  about  -j^  of  an  inch;  or  more  properly 
the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  which  spreads  itself  on  the  surface 
of  the  glass  is  the  same  that  it  would  be  -if  the  distance  to  which 
it  spread  was  so  much,  and  that  the  glass  in  all  parts  of  that  space 
was  as  much  charged  as  it  is  in  the  coated  part 

310]  If  I  charged  and  discharged  a  coated  plate  several  times 
running,  in  the  dark,  with  intervals  of  not  many  seconds  between 
each  time,  I  commonly  observed  that  the  flash  of  light  round  the 
edges  of  the  coating  was  stronger  the  first  or  second  time  than 
the  succeeding  ones,  which  seems  to  shew  that  the  electricity 
spreads  further  the  first  or  second  time  than  the  succeeding  ones. 
Accordingly  I  frequently  found  in  trying  the  following  experiments 
that  the  pith  balls  would  separate  rather  differently  the  first  or 
second  time  of  trying  any  coated  plate  than  the  succeeding  one. 
Observing  that  I  now  speak  of  the  half  dozen  trials  which,  as  I 
said  in  [Art  299],  I  commonly  took  with  the  same  plate  imme- 
diately after  one  another. 

311]  Before  I  proceed  to  the  experiments  it  may  be  proper  to 
remind  the  reader  J  that  if  a  plate  of  glass  or  other  non-conducting 
substance,  either  flat  or  concave  on  one  side  and  convex  on  the 

•  [See  Art.  638.  Feb.  13,  1773.]  t  [See  below.  Arts.  814  to  828.] 

*  [See  Art.  166,  Prop,  xxxiv..  Cor.  vj.] 
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other,  provided  its  thickness  is  very  small  in  respect  of  its  least 
radius  of  curvature,  is  coated  on  each  side  with  plates  of  metal  of 
any  shape,  of  the  same  size  and  placed  opposite  to  each  other,  its 
charge  ought  by  the  theory  to  be  equal  to  that  of  a  globe  whose 
diameter  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  semidiameter  of  a  circle 
whose  area  equals  that  of  the  coating  divided  by  twice  the  thick- 
ness of  the  glass,  supposing  the  coated  plate  and  globe  to  be  placed 
at  an  infinite  distance  from  any  over  or  undercharged  body,  and  to 
be  connected  to  the  jar  by  which  they  are  electrified  by  canals  of 
incompressible  fluid;  provided  also  that  the  electricity  does  not 
penetrate  to  any  sensible  depth  into  the  substance  of  the  glass, 
and  that  the  thickness  of  the  glass  bears  so  small  a  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  coating  that  the  electricity  may  be  considered  as 
spread  uniformly  thereon. 

312]  It  was  before  said  that  the  electricity  spreads  instan- 
taneously to  a  certain  distance  on  the  surface  of  the  glass,  so  that 
the  surface  of  the  glass  charged  with  electricity  is  in  reality  some- 
what greater  than  the  area  of  the  coating.  Therefore,  if  the  plate 
is  flat,  let  the  area  of  the  coating  be  increased  by  a  quantity  which 
bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  real  coating  as  the  quantity  of 
redundant  fluid  spread  on  the  surface  of  the  glass  beyond  the 
extent  of  the  coating  does  to  that  spread  on  the  coated  part  of  the 
glass.  That  is,  let  the  area  of  the  coating  be  so  much  increased  as 
to  allow  for  the  instantaneous  spreading  of  the  electricity,  and  let 
a  circle  be  taken  whose  area  equals  that  of  the  coating  thus 
increased.  I  call  the  square  of  the  semidiameter  of  this  circle, 
divided  by  twice  the  thickness  of  the  glass  expressed  in  inches,  the 
computed  charge  of  the  plate,  because,  according  to  the  above- 
mentioned  suppositions,  its  charge  ought  to  be  equal  to  that  of  a 
globe  whose  diameter  equals  that  number  of  inches. 

313]  In  like  manner,  in  what  may  more  properly  be  called  a 
Leyden  vial,  that  is,  where  the  glass  is  not  flat,  but  convex  or 
concave,  let  a  circle  be  taken  whose  area  is  a  mean  between  that 
of  the  inside  and  outside  coatings,  allowance  being  made  for  the 
spreading  of  the  electricity.  I  call  the  square  of  the  semidiameter 
of  this  circle,  divided  by  twice  the  thickness  of  the  glass,  the  com- 
puted charge  of  the  vial.  In  like  manner,  if  the  real  charge  of  any 
plate  is  found  to  be  equal  to  that  of  a  globe  of  x  inches  in  diameter, 
I  shall  call  its  real  charge  j?. 


316] 
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I  now  proceed  to  the  experiments. 

314]  I  procured  ten  square  pieces  of  plate-glass  all  ground 
out  of  the  same  piece  of  glass,  three  of  them  8  inches  each  way  and 
about  ^  inch  thick;  three  more  of  about  the  same  thickness 
4  inches  each  way,  the  rest  were  as  near  to  ^  of  that  thickness  as 
the  workman  could  grind  them,  one  being  8  inches  long  and  broad, 
and  the  other  4  inches.  They  were  not  exactly  of  the  same  thick- 
ness in  all  parts  of  the  same  piece,  but  the  difference  was  not  very 
great,  being  no  where  greater  than  |  of  the  whole.  The  mean 
thickness  was  found  both  by  actually  measuring  their  thickness  in 
different  parts  by  a  very  exact  instrument  and  finding  the  mean, 
and  also  by  computing  it  from  their  weight  and  specific  gravity 
and  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  piece*.  The  mean  thickness,  as 
found  by  these  two  different  ways,  did  not  differ  in  any  of  them  by 
more  than  2  thousandths  of  an  inch. 

315]  All  these  plates  were  coated  on  each  side  with  circular 
pieces  of  tinfoil,  the  opposite  coatings  being  on  the  same  size  and 
placed  exactly  opposite  to  each  other.  The  mean  thickness  of  the 
plates,  which  for  more  convenience  I  have  distinguished  by  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  together  with  the  diameters  of  the  coatings,  and 
their  computed  charge,  supposing  the  electricity  not  to  spread  on 
the  surface  of  the  glass,  are  set  down  in  the  following  table^l'. 


FUta. 

Meftn 

mameter 

Compnted 

thicknew. 

of  coating. 

charge. 

A 

•2112 

6-67 

26-5 

B 

•2182 

6-6 

25-5 

0 

•2065 

6*6 

26*6 

D 

•2067 

2166 

2-82 

E 

•2066 

216 

2-82 

F 

•2116 

2175 

2-80 

H 

•07666 

6*8 

76-5 

K 

•07712 

2-266 

8-81 

L 

•08206 

2-386 

8-31 

M 

•07187 

2196 

8-88 

316]  The  sizes  of  the  coatings  were  so  adjusted  that  the  com- 
puted charges  of  2),  E,  and  F  are  all  very  nearly  alika  Those  of 
K^  L  and  M  were  intended  to  be  three  times  as  great  as  those  of 

*  A  cabio  inch  of  water  was  RnppoRed  in  this  oaloolation  to  weigh  268)  grains 
Troy.    [See  Arts.  692,  598.] 
t  [Art.  482.] 
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the  former,  and  consequently  the  diameters  of  their  coatings  nearly 
the  same.  The  computed  charges  of  A,  B  and  G  were  intended 
to  be  three  times  as  great  as  those  of  K,  L  and  M,  and  conse- 
quently the  diameter  of  their  coatings  about  three  times  as  great, 
and  the  computed  charge  of  H  was  intended  to  be  three  times  as 
great  as  that  of  ^.  By  some  mistake,  however,  the  coatings  of  K, 
L  and  M  were  made  rather  too  small,  but  the  error  is  very  trifling. 

317]  My  first  trials  with  these  plates  were  to  examine  whether 
the  charge  of  the  three  plates  2),  E,  and  F  together  was  sensibly 
less  when  they  were  placed  close  together  than  when  they  were 
placed  at  6  inches  distance  from  each  other,  that  is  at  as  great  a 
distance  as  my  machine  would  allow  of.  I  could  not  perceive  any 
difference.  This  is  conformable  to  the  theory,  as  is  shown  in  [Art. 
185].  I  chose  to  make  the  experiment  with  these  three  plates,  as 
the  difference  should  be  more  sensible  with  them  than  with  any 
of  the  others. 

318]  Secondly.  I  compared  together  each  of  the  plates  2), 
E  and  F.  I  could  not  perceive  any  sensible  difference  in  their 
charges*. 

Thirdly.  The  charge  of  the  plate  K  was  found  to  exceed  that 
of  the  three  plates  D,  E  and  F  together  in  the  proportion  of  1*016 
to  1.  The  charge  of  L  was  not  sensibly  different  from  that  of 
iT,  and  that  of  M  very  little  different. 

Fourth.  The  charge  of  each  of  the  plates  A^  B  and  C  was  to 
that  of  the  three  plates  X,  K  and  M  together,  as  0'905  to  1. 

Fifth.  The  charge  of  H  was  equal  to  that  of  the  three  plates 
Ay  B  and  C  together. 

Therefore  the  charges  of  D,  K^  A  and  H  were  to  each 
other  as  1,  305,  828  and  24-9t. 

319]  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  proportion  which  the 
charge  of  Z"  bears  to  that  of  2),  and  which  5"  bears  to  that  of  -4,  is 
very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  their  computed  charges,  but  the 
proportion  which  the  charge  of  A  bears  to  that  of  iT  is  near  ^^part 
less  than  it  ought  to  be. 

This  in  all  probability  proceeds  from  the  effect  of  the  instanta- 
neous spreading  of  the  electricity  bearing  a  greater  proportion  to 

*  [See  Art.  489,  Feb.  4, 1772.]  t  [See  also  Arts.  656  to  658.] 
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the  whole  in  the  plate  K  than  it  does  in  A ,  the  diameter  of  whose 
coating  is  near  three  times  as  great 

320]  In  order  to  form  some  judgment^  if  possible,  how  great 
the  effect  of  this  instantaneous  spreading  of  the  electricity  was,  I 
took  off  the  coatings  from  the  plates  A  and  B^,  and  put  on  others 
of  just  the  same  area  in  the  form  of  a  rectangular  parallelogram 
(that  of  A  was  6'414  long  and  5*310  broad,  and  that  of  C  6*398  long 
and  5*201  broad),  and  compared  their  charges  with  that  of  the  plate 
B,  whose  charge,  as  was  before  said,  was  just  the  same  as  those  of 
these  two  plates  before  their  coatings  were  altered. 

321]  I  then  took  off  th^se  coatingsf ,  and  on  ^  I  put  a  square 
coating  6*388  each  way  with  slits  cut  in  it,  as  in  Fig.  23,  each  ^ 
broad,  so  as  to  divide  it  into  9  smaller  squares,  each  1*863  inches 


#S 


^ 


yz^ 


*  [0,  See  Art.  586.) 


f  [Art.  687.] 
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each  way.     The  narrow  communications  marked  in  the  figure 
between  these  squares  were  each  -jf^  of  an  inch  broad. 

On  C I  put  an  oblong  coating  6377  long  and  6*343  broad,  with 
four  parallel  slits  cut  in  it,  as  in  Fig.  24,  each  ^  broad,  the  narrow 
space  left  between  these  slits  and  the  outside  being  -f^  broad. 
Having  done  this,  I  compared  their  charges  with  that  of  the  plate 
B  as  before. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  area  of  these  sUt  coatings  was 
somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  circular  or  oblong  ones,  but  their 
whole  circumference,  including  the  circumference  of  the  slits,  is 
more  than  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  circular  or  oblong 
ones,  so  that  the  surface  of  glass  charged  by  means  of  the  instanta- 
neous spreading  of  the  electricity  was  more  than  three  times  as 
great  in  these  coatings  as  the  former,  and  consequently  the  quan- 
tity of  that  surface  may  be  determined  thereby,  supposing  ^at,  if 
it  was  not  for  the  spreading  of  the  electricity  on  the  surface,  the 
charge  of  a  coated  plate  would  be  the  same  whatever  shape  its 
coating  is  of,  provided  the  area  of  the  coated  surface  is  given. 

322.  In  order  to  find  whether  the  electricity  spread  to  the 
same  distance  upon  thin  glass  as  thick,  I  also  took  ofif  the  coatings 
from  the  plate  H,  and  in  its  room  put  on  first  a  square  coating 
6*03  inches  each  way,  and  then  an  oblong  one  6*708  long  and 
6*514  broad,  with  four  slits  in  it,  as  in  Fig.  24,  each  ^  broad,  and 
ascertained  the  proportion  which  its  charge  with  each  of  these 
coatings  bore  to  that  with  the  circular  coating  by  comparing  it 
with  another  plate,  the  proportion  of  whose  charge  to  that  of  the 
circular  coating  I  had  before  ascertained*. 

323]  It  appeared  from  these  experiments  that  if  we  suppose 
the  electricity  to  spread  instantaneously  about  *07  of  an  inch  on 
the  thick  glass  plates  such  as  A  and  C,  and  about  *09  on  the  thin 
ones,  not  only  the  charges  of  A,  C  and  H  with  the  three  different 
coatings,  but  also  the  charges  of  all  the  plates  will  agree  very  well 
with  the  theory,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  table;  whereas,  if 
we  suppose  that  the  electricity  does  not  spread  sensibly  on  the 
surface  of  the  glass,  the  charge' of  the  plate  H  with  the  slit  coating 
would  be  greater  in  proportion  to  its  charge  with  the  circular  or 
oblong  coating  than  it  ought  to  be  in  the  ratio  of  7  to  6,  and  the 
error  in  the  plates  A  and  C  would  not  be  much  less. 

•  [Arts.  669— ees.] 
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321]     Plates  with  circular  coatings. 


PUtM. 

Diameter. 

Increased 
diameter. 

Thlckneas. 

Ck>mpnted 
duucge. 

ObMrred 
charge. 

D 

2166 

2-295 

•2067 

8-20 

8-21 

E 

216 

2-3 

•2066 

3-20 

3-21 

F 

2175 

2-316 

•2116 

817 

3-21 

K 

2-265 

2-446 

•07712 

9-69 

9-74 

L 

2-335 

2-615 

•08206 

9-68 

9-74 

M 

2-196 

2-376 

•07187 

9-81 

9-84 

A 

6-67 

6-71 

•2112 

26-6 

26-6 

B 

6-6 

6-74 

•2132 

26-6 

26-6 

0 

6-5 

6-64 

•2066 

26-7 

26-6 

H 

6-8 

6*98 

•07666 

80-6 

79-8 

325]     The  same  plates  with  other  coatings. 


Areawhidi 

Platei. 

Area 

of 

coating. 

Circum- 

electricity 

Increased 

.  Computed 

Obeeryed 

ference. 

spreads 
over. 

area. 

cliarge. 

cfaaige. 

A  with  oblong 

84-1 

23  4 

1-64 

86-74 

26-9 

26-8 

A  with  slits 

81-8 

78-6 

6-16 

86-96 

27-8 

27-8 

C  with  oblong 

33  3 

23-2 

1-62 

84-92 

26-9 

27^0 

C  with  slits 

30-4 

76^6 

6^36 

36-76 

27-6 

27-7 

H  with  oblong 

86-4 

241 

2  17 

88-67 

81^2 

80-7 

H  with  sHts 

38-8 

80-1 

7-21 

40-61 

86-8 

86^6 

By  the  observed  charge  in  the  foregoing  table,  I  mean  only  the 
proportion  which  the  observed  charges  bore  to  each  other,  not  the 
real  observed  charges.     [See  Art.  671.] 

326]  From  the  circumstance  of  the  light  mentioned  in  [Art, 
807],  it  appears  plainly  that  the  electricity  does  actually  spread 
instantaneously  to  a  small  distance  on  the  surface,  and  from  the 
rings  of  dirt  taken  notice  of  in  Art.  308  it  seems  likely  that  the 
distance  to  which  it  spreads  is  not  very  different  from  what  we 
have  here  supposed;  moreover,  if  the  distance  to  which  the  electri- 
city spreads  is  such  as  we  have  supposed,  the  charges  of  all  these 
plates  bear  very  exactly  the  same  proportion  to  each  other  that 
they  ought  to  do  by  theory,  whereas  if  the  distance  to  which  the 
electricity  spreads  is  different  from  that  here  assigned,  and  conse- 
quently the  proportion  of  the  charges  of  different  plates  to  each 
other  different  from  that  furnished  by  theory,  it  seems  very  strange 
that  their  charges  should  all  have  happened  to  agree  with  compu- 
tation, notwithstanding  that  their  thickness  and  the  size  and  shape 

M.  W 
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of  their  coatings  are  so  very  diflFerent.  I  think  therefore  that 
we  may  fairly  infer  both  that  the  distance  here  assigned  to  the 
spreading  of  the  electricity  is  right,  and  that,  if  it  was  not  for  this 
spreading  of  the  electricity,  the  charge  of  any  plate  of  glass  would 
be  as  the  square  of  the  radius  of  the  circle  equal  in  area  to  the 
coated  surface  divided  by  twice  the  thickness  of  the  glass,  that  is, 
that  the  actual  charges  are  in  proportion  to  the  computed  ones. 

327]  Though  it  seems  likely  from  these  experiments  that  the 
electricity  spreads  further  on  the  surface  of  thin  glass  than  it  does 
on  thick,  yet  I  can  not  be  sure  that  it  does,  as  the  diflFerence 
observed  is  not  greater  than  what  might  proceed  from  the  error 
of  the  experiment.  However,  as  there  seems  nothing  improbable 
in  the  supposition,  I  shall  suppose  in  the  following  pages  that  it 
does  really  do  so. 

328]  When  I  say  that  the  electricity  spreads  j^  of  an  inch 
on  the  surface  of  the  glass,  I  mean  that  the  quantity  of  electricity 
thereby  spread  on  the  uncoated  part  of  the  glass  is  the  same  that 
it  would  be  if  it  actually  spread  to  that  distance,  and  if  all  that 
part  of  the  glass  which  it  spread  over  was  charged  in  the  same 
degree  as  the  coated  part,  and  consequently  that  the  charge  of  the 
plate  is  the  same  as  if  the  size  of  the  coating  was  increased  by  a 
ring  drawn  round  it  '07  of  an  inch  broad,  and  that  the  electricity 
was  prevented  from  spreading  any  further.  But  I  would  by  no 
means  be  understood  to  mean  that  no  part  of  the  electricity 
spreads  to  a  greater  distance  than  that,  as  it  seems  very  likely 
that  it  does  so,  but  that  the  part  furthest  from  the  coating  is  less 
charged  with  electricity  than  that  nearest  to  it. 

329]  What  is  said  above  must  be  understood  of  the  distance 
to  which  the  electricity  spreads  with  that  degree  of  strength  which 
I  commonly  made  use  of  in  my  experiments,  but  I  also  made  some 
trials  with  the  plates  A  and  G  to  determine  to  what  distange  it 
would  spread  with  two  other  degrees  of  electricity. 

If  a  jar  with  Lane's  electrometer  fixed  to  it*  was  charged  to 
the  higher  degree,  it  would  discharge  itself  when  the  knobs  of  the. 
electrometer  were  at  '053  inches  distance ;  when  it  was  charged  to 
the  lower  degree,  it  discharged  itself  when  they  were  at  about  half 
that  distance,  or  at  *027  of  an  inch ;  and  when  it  was  charged  to 

♦  [Art.  640,  Feb.  16,  1773.] 


329] 


LANE  a  mSCHABQDia  ELECTBOHETER. 


[Lane's  eleetriABl  maehine,  irith  disohftrgiiig  elee 


etar.    From  hii  paper  In 


tlie  Phil.  Tram.  17C7,  p.  4fil.     For  CaTendiab'a  fona  of  diachugiiig  eleclrometer, 
vee  Art.  40S.] 
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the  usual  degree,  it  discharged  itself,  as  was  before  said,  at  *04  of  an 
inch,  so  that  the  usual  degree  of  electricity  was  about  a  mean 
between  these  two*. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  electricity  spread  about  ^  of  an  inch  fur- 
ther with  the  stronger  degree  of  electricity  than  with  the  weaker, 
but  the  experiment  was  not  accurate  enough  to  determine  it  with 
certainty. 

330]  I  made  an  experiment  of  the  same  kind  to  determine 
whether  the  electricity  spread  to  the  same  distance  on  crown-glass 
as  on  this.  It  seemed  to  spread  about  y^  of  an  inch  on  it,  that 
is,  rather  less  than  on  the  plate  H,  though  its  thickness  was,  of 
the  two,  rather  less.  But  whether  this  difference  is  real,  or  owing 
to  the  error  of  the  experiment,  I  cannot  tell. 

331]  There  seems  no  reason,  from  the  foregoing  experiments, 
to  think  that  the  charge  of  any  of  these  plates  is  sensibly  greater 
than  it  would  be  if  the  electricity  was  disposed  uniformly  on  their 
coated  surfaces,  as  their  charges  agree  very  well  together  without 
such  a  supposition.  If  we  suppose  that  the  charges  of  any  of 
them  are  sensibly  greater  than  they  would  be  if  the  fluid  was  dis- 
posed uniformly,  it  will  be  necessary  to  suppose  that  there  is  a 
still  greater  difference  between  the  distance  to  which  the  electri- 
city spreads  on  the  surface  of  thin  plates  and  that  of  thick  ones 
than  what  we  have  assigned.  But  I  shall  speak  more  on  this 
subject  at  the  end  of  Art.  [365J. 

332]  But  though  it  appears  from  the  foregoing  experiments 
that  the  charges  of  plates  of  glass  of  different  thicknesses  with 
coatings  of  different  shapes  and  sizes  bear  the  same  proportion  to 
each  other  that  they  ought  to  do  by  theory,  yet  their  charge  is  many 
times  greater  in  proportion  to  that  of  a  globe  than  it  ought  to  be 
on  a  supposition  that  the  electricity  does  not  penetrate  to  any 
sensible  depth  into  the  substance  of  the  glass,  as  will  appear  by 
the  foUowing  experiment. 

333]  In  order  to  compare  the  charge  of  the  plate  D  with  the 
globe  of  12^  inches  used  in  the  former  part,  I  made  two  plates 
coated  as  a  Leyden  vial,  the  charge  of  each  of  which  was  about  ^ 

♦  [By  Maofarlane'B  experiments  (Trans,  R.  8,  Edin,  Vol.  xxvui.  Part  n.  1878) 
ihe  electromotiye  force  required  to  produce  eparke  between  flat  disks  at  those 
distances  would  be  14, 11*8,  and  9  units  respectively.] 
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that  of  D,  each  consisting  of  two  plates  of  glass  cemented  together 
and  coated  on  their  outside  surfaces  with  circular  pieces  of  tinfoil 
about  If  inch  in  diameter*. 

I  then  compared  the  charge  of  each  of  these  double  plates  with 
that  of  the  globe  in  the  same  manner  that  I  compared  together 
the  charges  of  diflferent  bodies  in  the  former  part,  the  only  differ- 
ence being  that,  in  tiying  either  of  these  double  plates,  I  made  a 
communication  between  the  lower  coating  of  the  plate  and  the 
ground,  the  wires  Mm  and  Dd  (Fig.  14)  being  contrived  so  that 
they  were  sure  to  fall  on  the  upper  coating  •}•. 

By  this  means  the  charge  of  each  of  these  double  plates  was 
found  to  be  just  equal  to  that  of  the  globe.  The  charge  of  the 
plate  D  was  then  compared  with  that  of  the  two  double  plates 
together,  and  was  found  to  be  less  than  that  in  the  proportion  of 
263  to  272,  and  consequently  the  charge  of  the  plate  i)  is  to  that 
of  the  globe  as  263  to  13*6. 

334]  Before  we  go  further  it  will  be  proper  to  consider  what 
effect  the  three  circumstances  taken  notice  of  in  Art.  277  will 
have  in  altering  the  proportion  of  the  charge  of  the  double  plate 
to  that  of  the  globe.  With  regard  to  the  two  first,  it  appears  that 
the  charge  of  the  globe  and  double  plate  will  neither  of  them  be 
sensibly  different  from  what  they  would  be  if  they  were  placed  at 
an  infinite  distance  from  the  jar  by  which  they  are  electrified,  and 
moreover,  in  tiying  the  globe,  the  repulsion  of  the  redundant  fluid 
in  the  globe  increased  the  deficience  of  fluid  in  the  trial  plate  as 
much  as  the  attraction  of  the  trial  plate  increased  the  quantity  of 
redundant  fluid  in  the  globe  j,  so  that  it  required  the  same  size  to 
be  given  to  the  trial  plate  as  it  would  have  done  if  the  globe  and 
trial  plate  had  exerted  no  attraction  or  repulsion  on  each  other ; 
and  in  trying  the  coated  plate,  the  coated  plate  could  not  sensibly 
increase  the  deficience  in  the  trial  plate,  nor  could  the  attraction 
of  the  trial  plate  seasibly  increase  the  redundance  in  the  coated 
plate,  so  that  neither  of  these  two  causes  had  any  tendency  to 
alter  the  proportion  of  the  charges  of  the  globe  and  coated  plate 
to  each  other. 

*  If  they  had  been  made  of  a  single  piece  of  glass,  the  coatings  most  have  been 
80  small  as  would  have  been  inconyenient  unless  the  glass  had  been  of  a  greater 
thickness  than  ooold  have  been  easily  proonred.    [Arts.  446,  451,  649,  653,  654.] 

t  [Arts.  455,  456,  478.]  it  [Note  17.] 
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335]  But  the  third  cause  will  have  a  sensible  effect,  for  in 
trying  the  globe  the  floor  and  sides  of  the  room  near  it  would  be 
made  undercharged,  which  would  increase  the  charge  of  the  globe, 
whereas  in  trying  the  coated  plate  the  floor  would  not  be  made 
sensibly  undercharged,  nor,  if  it  was,  would  it  have  any  sensible 
effect  in  increasing  the  charge  of  the  plate. 

So  that  the  charge  of  the  globe  bore  a  sensibly  greater  propor- 
tion to  that  of  the  coated  plate  than  it  would  have  done  if  it  had 
been  placed  at  an  infinite  distance  from  any  other  bodies. 

How  much  the  charge  of  the  globe  should  be  increased  hereby 
I  can  not  tell,  but  I  should  imagine  it  should  be  at  least  by  -]^th 
part,  for  if  the  room  had  been  spherical  and  16  feet  in  diameter 
(about  its  real  size)  and  the  globe  placed  in  its  center,  it  should 
have  been  increased  as  much  as  that*,  and  as  the  globe  was  really 
placed  thi-ee  times  as  near  to  the  floor  as  to  the  ceilingf,  I  suppose 
the  effect  to  have  been  still  greater. 

*  Let  the  globe  Bbfi,  whose  centre  is  C,  be  inBolated  in  the  hoUow  globe  Ddd 
ooncentrio  with  [it].    Let  the  inner  globe  be  pos.  electrified  by  the  canal  BE  not 


oommnnicating  with  the  onter  globe,  and  let  the  onter  globe  commnnicate  with  the 
ground.  The  quant,  defio.  fluid  in  the  outer  globe  must  be  equal  to  the  redundant 
in  the  inner  globe,  and  the  attraction  of  the  outer  globe  on  the  canal  BE  is  to  the 
repulsion  of  the  inner  one  thereon  as 

cd'  BC 
and  therefore  the  quantity  of  redun.  fluid  in  the  inner  globe  is  to  that  which  it 
would  contain  if  the  outer  globe  were  away  as 

U  room  was  spherical,  16  feet  in  diameter,  globe  in  middle  of  it,  its  charge  should 
be  increased  in  ratio  of  16  to  15  by  reason  of  undercharged  floor,  Ac. 

t  [This  is  the  only  indication  of  the  height  of  the  room.  The  circles  were 
suspended  by  silk  strings  from  a  horizontal  bar  (Art.  466)  87*5  inches  from  the  floor. 
By  Art.  474  the  platform  14  inches  high  diminished  the  height  of  the  bodies  in  the 
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336]  In  order  to  find  out,  if  possible,  how  much  the  charge  of 
the  globe  was  increased  hereby,  I  made  four  flat  plates  of  a  mixture 
of  rosin  and  bees  wax*,  about  4  inches  square  and  *22  thick,  and 
coated  each  of  them  with  circles  of  about  1*8  inches  in  diameter, 
and  compared  the  charge  of  each  of  them  separately  with  that  of  a 
circular  plate  of  tin,  9*3  inches  in  diameter.  I  then  compared 
the  charge  of  two  of  these  plates  together  with  that  of  a  tin  circu- 
lar plate  18^  inches  in  diameter,  and  lastly  I  compared  the  charge 
of  all  together  with  that  of  a  circle  of  36  inches  diamoterf. 

337]  By  a  mean  of  the  different  experiments  it  appears  that 
the  charge  of  each  of  the  rosin  plates  was  alike,  and  that  the 
charge  of  any  one  of  them  was  to  that  of  the  circle  of  9*3  inches 
as  10*34  to  9*3,  that  the  charge  of  the  circle  of  18^  inches  was  to 
that  of  two  of  the  rosin  plates  together  as  20*19  to  21*96,  and  that 
the  charge  of  the  circle  of  36  inches  was  to  that  of  all  four  plates 
as  4375  to  42  06. 

But  the  charge  of  the  four  plates  together  will  not  be  exactly 
four  tirbes  the  charge  of  one  plate  singly,  as  some  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  charge  of  the  wire  connecting  their  upper  sur- 
faces, and,  besides  that,  the  charge  of  the  plates  when  placed  close 
together  will  not  be  quite  so  great  as  if  placed  at  a  distance  from 
each  other  J. 

By  trying  the  charge  of  all  four  rosin  plates  together  by  the 
machine,  Fig.  20,  both  when  placed  close  together  and  at  as  great 
a  distance  from  each  other  as  I  could,  I  found  their  charge  when 
close  together  to  be  to  their  charge  when  placed  at  a  distance 
nearly  as  41  to  41^,  and,  from  some  other  experiments  I  made,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  charge  of  each  of  the  wires  which 
connected  the  upper  coatings  of  the  plates  was  to  that  of  one  plate 
alone  as  28  to  930  §. 

ratio  of  2  to  3.  Hence  the  height  of  the  center  of  the  bodies  from  the  floor  was  42 
inches,  and  the  height  of  the  room  4  x  42  inches,  or  14  feet.  This  would  agree  with 
the  height  of  the  top  of  the  circle  of  18  inches  being  51  inches  from  the  floor 
(Art.  472).] 

*  These  plates  are  non-conductors  of  electricity,  and  may  be  charged  as  Leyden 
yials.  The  manner  in  which^I  made  them  will  be  described  in  the  foUowing  pages 
[Arts.  373,  514].  My  reason  for  making  them  of  these  materials  is  that  the  charge 
of  snch  a  plate  is  mnch  less  than  that  of  a  plate  of  glass  of  the  same  dimensions. 

t  It  must  be  observed  that,  in  the  two  last  mentioned  comparisons,  the  rosin 
plates  were  placed  close  together  and  their  upper  surfaces  connected  by  a  piece  of 
wire. 

:*:  [Art.  557.]  §  [Arts.  555,  558,  also  443.] 
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From  these  circumstances,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
charge  of  two  plates  together  is  to  that  of  one  plate  alone  as  21*96 
to  10*34,  and  that  the  charge  of  the  four  plates  together  is  to  that 
of  one  alone  as  42*06  to  10*34,  and  consequently  that  the  charges 
of  the  tin  circles  of  9*3  inches,  18^  inches  and  36  inches  are  to 
each  other  as  9*3,  20*19  and  4375* 

338]  Though  I  do  not  know  how  to  calculate  how  much  the 
charge  of  the  circles  ought  to  be  increased  by  the  attraction  of  the 
undercharged  ground,  yet  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that  if  the  charge  of  the  plate  of  18^  inches  is  increased  in  any 
ratio  whatever  as  that  of  a;  to  a?  — 18^,  the  charge  of  the  plate  of 
36  inches  will  be  increased  in  the  ratio  of  a?  to  a?  —  36,  and  that  of 
the  plate  of  9*3  inches  in  the  ratio  of  a?  to  a?—  9*3;  therefore  if  we 
suppose  that  the  charge  of  the  18^  inch  plate  is  increased  in  the 
ratio  of  9  to  8,  or  of  166  J  to  166^  -  18  J,  the  charges  of  the  three 
plates  should  be  to  each  other  as 

3^  X  166i     18^  X  166^      ,  9*3  x  166^ 
136i     '  148  157-2      ' 

that  is,  as         43*37,  19-65      and        9*3, 

which  agrees  very  nearly  with  experiment,  and  nearer  so  than  it 
would  have  done  if  we  had  supposed  the  charge  of  the  18^  inch 
plate  to  have  been  increased  in  any  other  proportion  which  can  be 
expressed  in  small  numbers  f. 

339]  I  think  we  may  conclude  therefore  that  the  charge  of 
the  121  inch  globe  was  increased  by  the  attraction  of  the  under- 
charged ground  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  9  to  8,  for  I  think 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  charge  of  the  globe  must  be 
increased  thereby  in  nearly  the  same  ratio  as  that  of  the  18^  inch 
plate,  and  therefore  we  may  conclude  that  the  charge  of  the  plate 
-D  is  to  the  charge  which  the  121  inch  globe  would  receive,  if  it 
was  placed  at  a  great  distance  from  any  over  or  under-charged 
matter,  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  26*3  to  121,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  charge  of  the  plate  D  is  26*3,  which  is  rather  more  than  eight 
times  greater  than  it  ought  to  be  if  the  electric  fluid  did  not  pene- 
trate into  the  glass.  I  shall  speak  further  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
in  [Art.  349]. 

340]    In  order  to  try  the  charge  of  what  iEpinus  J  calls  a  plate 
of  air,  I  took  two  flat  circular  plates  of  brass,  8  inches  in  diameter 

*  [Art.  649.]         t  [Art  662,  and  Note  24.]         %  [Mim,  BerU  1756,  p.  119.] 
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and  i  thick,  and  placed  them  on  the  bars  Nn  and  Pp  of  the 
machine  (Fig.  20),  the  two  plates  being  placed  one  over  the  other, 
and  kept  at  a  proper  distance  from  each  other  by  three  small 
supports  of  sealing-wax  placed  between  them,  the  supports  being 
all  of  the  same  height,  so  that  the  plates  were  exactly  parallel  to 
each  other.  Care  was  also  taken  to  place  the  plates  perpendicu- 
larly over  each  other,  or  so  that  the  line  joining  their  centers  should 
be  perpendicular  to  their  planes. 

The  lowermost  plate  communicated  with  the  ground  by  the 
wire  RS,  and  the  uppermost  communicated  with  Mm  by  the  wire 
V,  just  as  was  done  in  trying  the  Leyden  vials. 

I  then  found  its  charge,  or  the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in 
the  uppermost  plate,  in  the  usual  manner,  by  comparing  it  with 
the  plate  D,  and  found  it  to  be  to  that  of  i)  as*... 

341]  As  I  was  desirous  of  trying  larger  plates  than  these,  and 
was  unwilling  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  getting  brass  plates  made,  I 
took  two  pieces  of  plate-glass*)*  11|  inches  square,  and  coated  each 
of  them  on  one  side  with  a  circular  plate  of  tinfoil  11*5  inches  in 
diameter,  and  placed  them  on  the  machine  as  I  did  the  brass 
plates  in  the  former  experiment,  with  the  tinfoil  coatings  turned 
towards  each  other,  and  kept  at  the  proper  distance  by  supports  of 
sealing-wax  as  before,  care  being  taken  that  the  tinfoil  coatings 
should  be  perpendicularly  over  each  other. 

For  the  more  easy  making  a  communication  between  the 
circular  coating  of  the  lower  plate  and  the  ground,  and  between 
that  of  the  upper  plate  and  the  wire  Mm,  I  stuck  a  piece  of  tinfoil 
on  the  back  of  each  plate^  communicating  by  a  narrow  slip  of  the 
same  metal  with  the  circular  coatings  on  the  other  side. 

I  then  tried  the  charge  as  before,  the  lower  plate  communi- 
cating with  the  ground  and  the  upper  with  the  wire  Mm. 

As  glass  does  not  conduct  electricity,  it  is  plain  that  the 
quantity  of  electric  fluid  in  the  pieces  of  tinfoil  will  be  just  the 
same  that  it  would  be  if  the  glass  was  taken  away,  and  the  pieces 
of  tinfoil  kept  at  the  same  distance  as  before. 

*  The  memoranda  I  took  of  that  experiment  are  lost,  bnt  to  the  best  o£  my 
remembrance  the  result  agreed  yeiy  well  with  the  following  experiment 
t  [Art.  617.] 
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The  distance  of  the  two  circular  coatings  of  tinfoil  was  measured 
by  the  same  instrument  with  which  I  measured  the  thickness  of 
the  plates  of  glass,  and  may  be  depended  on  to  the  1000th  or  at 
least  to  the  500th  part  of  an  inch  *. 

34:2]  In  this  manner  I  made  the  experiment  with  the  plates 
at  four  diflferent  distances,  namely  '910,  420,  -288  and  -256,  and 
when  I  had  made  a  sufficient  number  of  trials  with  the  plates  at 
each  distance,  I  took  off  these  circular  coatings  and  put  on  smaller, 
namely  of  6*35  inches  diameter,  and  tried  the  experiment  as  be- 
fore with  the  plates  at  "259  inches  distance.  The  result  of  the 
experiments  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

343t] 


No.  of 
Experi- 
ment. 

Distance 
of  the 
tinfoU 

coatings. 

Diameter  of 

the  coatings 

corrected  for 

the  spreading 

of  electricity. 

.Computed 
charge. 

Obsenred 
charge. 

• 

Observed 

charge  hj 

computed 

charge. 

Diameter 
of  coating! 
by  distance 

of  ditto. 

1 
2 
8 
4 
5 

•910 
•420 
•288 
•256 
•259 

11-5 
'6-85 

18-2 
89-4 
57-4 
64  •& 
19-5 

27 
52 
72  1 
78-3 
26-6 

1-49 
1-32 
1-26 
1-21 
1-36 

12-6 

27-4 

40 

45 

24-5 

It  is  plain  that  some  allowance  ought  to  be  made  in  these 
trials  for  the  spreading  of  the  electricity  on  the  surface  of  the 
glass.  In  the  above  table  I  have  supposed  it  to  spread  '05  of  an 
inch,  but  the  effect  is  so  small  that  it  is  of  very  little  signification 
whether  that  allowance  is  made  or  not. 

344]  In  my  former  paper  [Art.  134]  I  expressed  a  doubt 
whether  the  air  contained  between  the  two  plates  in  this  experi- 
ment is  overcharged  on  one  side  and  undercharged  on  the  other, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  plate  of  glass  in  the  Leyden  vial,  or  whether 
the  redundant  and  deficient  fluid  is  lodged  only  in  the  plates,  and 
that  the  air  between  them  serves  only  to  prevent  the  electricity 
from  running  from  one  plate  to  the  other,  but  the  following 
experiment  shows  that  the  latter  opinion  is  true. 

I  placed  the  two  brass  plates  on  the  machine  (Fig.  20),  and 
tried  their  charge  as  before,  except  that,  after  having  charged  the 
platesj,  I  immediately  lifted  up  the  upper  plate  by  a  silk  string  so 
as  to  separate  it  two  or  three  inches  from  the  lower  one,  and  let  it 

♦  [See  Art.  459,  "Bird's  inBtniment,"  and  "dividing  machine,"  Art.  517.    Also 
594,  595.] 

t  [See  Arts.  669,  519.]  %  [Arts.  511,  516,  Dec.  18,  26,  1772.] 
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down  again  in  its  place  before  I  found  its  charge  by  making  the 
communication  between  Bb  and  Dd  and  between  Aa  and  Ee. 

The  way  I  did  this  was  that  as  soon  as  I  had  let  down  the  wire 
Cc  on  Aa  and  Bb,  and  thereby  charged  the  plates,  I  lifted  it  up 
again  half  way  so  as  to  take  away  the  communication  between  Cc 
and  the  upper  plate  &c.,  but  did  not  lift  it  quite  up,  so  as  to  make 
the  communication  between  Bb  and  Dd,  and  between  Aa  and  Ee, 
till  after  I  had  separated  the  upper  plate  firom  the  lower,  and  put 
it  back  in  its  place. 

I  could  not  perceive  any  sensible  difference  in  the  charge, 
whether  I  lifted  up  the  upper  plate  in  the  above-mentioned  man- 
ner, or  whether  I  tried  its  charge  without  lifting  it  up. 

345]  It  is  plain  that  in  lifting  up  the  upper  plate  from  the 
lower  and  letting  it  down  again,  the  greatest  part  of  the  air  con- 
tained between  the  two  plates  must  be  dissipated  and  mixed  with 
the  other  air  of  the  room,  so  that  if  the  air  contained  between  the 
two  plates  was  overcharged  on  one  side  and  undercharged  on  the 
other,  the  charge  must  have  been  very  much  diminished  by  lifting 
up  the  upper  plate  and  letting  it  down  again,  whereas,  as  I  said 
before,  it  was  not  sensibly  diminished. 

I  think  we  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  redundant  and  defici- 
ent fluid  is  lodged  only  in  the  plates,  and  that  the  air  between 
them  serves  only  to  prevent  the  electricity  from  running  from  one 
plate  to  the  other. 

346]  As  this  is  the  case,  the  charge  of  these  plates  ought, 
according  to  the  theory,  to  be  equal  to  that  of  a  globe  whose 
diameter  equals  the  square  of  the  radius  of  the  plate  or  circular 
coating  divided  by  twice  their  distance,  that  is,  to  their  computed 
charge,  provided  the  electricity  is  spread  uniformly  on  the  surface 
of  the  plates,  and  therefore  in  reality  the  numbers  in  the  last 
column  but  one  ought  to  be  rather  greater  than  in  the  last  but 
two,  and  moreover  the  less  the  distance  of  the  plates  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  diameter  of  the  coating,  the  less  should  be  the 
proportion  in  which  those  numbers  differed,  and  if  the  distance 
is  infinitely  small  in  proportion  to  the  diameter,  the  proportion  in 
which  those  numbers  differ,  should  also  be  infinitely  small. 

347]  This  will  appear  by  inspecting  the  table  to  be  the  case, 
only  it  seems  from  the  manner  in  which  the  numbers  decrease. 
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that  they  would  never  become  equal  to  unity  though  the  distance 
of  the  plates  was  ever  so  small  in  respect  of  their  diameter,  and  I 
should  think,  or  rather  I  imagine,  would  never  be  less  than  I'l,  so 
that  it  seems  as  if  the  charge  of  a  plate  of  air  was  rather  greater 
in  proportion  to  that  of  the  globe  than  it  ought  to  be,  and  I  be- 
lieve nearly  in  the  proportion  of  11  to  10*. 

348J  The  reason  of  this,  I  imagine,  is  as  follows.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  conclude  from  the  theory  that  when  a  globe  or  any 
other  shaped  body  is  connected  by  a  wire  to  a  charged  Leyden 
vial,  and  thereby  electrified,  the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in 
the  globe  will  bear  a  less  proportion  to  that  on  the  positive 
side  of  the  jar  than  it  would  do  if  they  could  be  connected  by 
a  canal  of  incompressible  fluid  "f*,  but  in  all  probability  when  a 
plate  of  air  is  connected  in  like  manner  to  the  Leyden  vial,  the 
quantity  of  redundant  fluid  on  its  positive  side  will  bear  nearly 
the  same  proportion  to  that  in  the  vial  that  it  would  do  if  they 
were  connected  by  a  canal  of  incompressible  fluid,  and  conse- 
quently the  charge  of  the  plate  of  air  in  these  experiments  ought 
to  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  that  of  the  globe  than  if  they  had 
been  connected  to  the  vial  by  which  they  were  electrified  by 
canals  of  incompressible  fluid. 

349]  It  was  said  in  Art.  339  that  the  charges  of  the  glass 
plates  were  rather  more  than  eight  times  greater  than  they  ought 
to  be  by  the  theory,  if  the  electric  fluid  did  not  penetrate  to  any 
sensible  depth  into  the  glass.  Though  this  is  what  I  did  not 
expect  before  I  made  the  experiment,  yet  it  will  agree  very  well 
with  the  theory  if  we  suppose  that  the  electricity,  instead  of  enter- 
ing into  the  glass  to  an  extremely  small  depth,  as  I  thought  most 
likely  when  I  wrote  the  second  part  of  this  workf,  is  in  reality 
able  to  enter  into  the  glass  to  the  depth  of  -f^  of  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  glass,  that  is,  to  such  a  depth  that  the  space  into  which 
it  can  not  penetrate  is  only  ^  of  the  thickness  of  the  glass,  as  in 
that  case  it  is  evident  that  the  charge  should  be  as  great  as  it 
would  be  if  the  thickness  of  the  glass  was  only  ^  of  its  real  thick- 
ness, and  the  electricity  was  unable  to  penetrate  into  it  at  all. 

350]     There  is  also  a  way  of  accounting  for  it  without  suppos- 

♦  [Art.  670.] 

t  This  BeemB  likely  from  Appendix,  Coroll.  5  [Art.  184]. 

t  [Befers  to  Art.  182.] 
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ing  the  electricity  to  enter  to  any  sensible  depth  into  the  glass,  by 
supposing  that  the  electricity  at  a  certain  depth  within  the  glass 
is  moveable,  or  can  move  freely  from  one  side  of  the  glass  to  the 
other. 

Thus,  in  Fig.  25,  let  ABLE  be  a  section  of  the  glass  plate 
perpendicular  to  its  plane,  suppose  that  the  electricity  from  with- 


Fig.  25. 


c 
E 
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out  can  penetrate  freely  into  the  glass  as  far  as  the  line  ab  or  ed 
but  not  further,  suppose  too  that  within  the  spaces  ab/Sa  and  edBe 
the  electric  fluid  is  immoveable,  but  that  within  the  space  a/3S€  it 
is  moveable,  or  is  able  to  move  freely  from  the  line  afi  to  8e.  Then 
will  the  charge  of  the  plate  be  just  the  same  as  on  the  former 
supposition,  provided  the  distances  aa  and  ee  are  each  ^  of  the 
thickness  of  the  plate*. 

351]  But  I  think  the  most  probable  supposition  is  that  there 
are  a  great  number  of  spaces  within  the  thickness  of  the  glass  in 
which  the  fluid  is  alternately  moveable  and  immoveable. 

Fig.  26. 


a 


i 


'D 


Thus  let  ABDE  (Fig.  26)  represent  a  section  of  the  plate  of 
glass  as  before,  and  let  the  glass  be  divided  into  a  great  number  of 
spaces  by  the  parallel  lines  a&,  a^,  ed,  eS,  &c.,  and  suppose  that  in 
the  two  outermost  spaces  ABba  and  EDde  the  fluid  is  moveable, 
that  in  the  two  next  spaces  dbfia  and  edBe  it  is  immoveable,  and 

*  The  only  reason  why  I  suppose  the  eleotrio  fluid  to  be  able  to  enter  into  the 
glass  from  without  as  far  as  the  lines  ab  and  ed  is  that  Dr  Franklin  has  shewn  that 
the  charge  resides  chiefly  in  the  plate  of  glass  and  not  in  the  coating,  and  oonse- 
qnently  that  the  electricity  is  able  to  penetrate  into  the  glass  to  a  certain  depth. 
Otherwise  it  would  have  done  as  weU  if  we  had  supposed  the  fluid  to  be  immoTeable 
in  the  whole  spaces  ABfia  and  JSDde,  and  that  the  distance  Aa  and  Et  are  each  ^ 
otAE. 
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that  in  the  two  next  spaces  it  is  moveable,  and  so  on.  The  charge 
will  be  fhe  same  as  before,  supposing  the  sum  of  the  thickness  of 
the  spaces  in  which  the  electricity  is  immoveable  to  be  J  of  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  glass,  as  it  is  shewn  that  the  charge  of  such 
a  plate  will  b3  the  same  as  that  of  a  plate  in  which  the  electricity 
is  entirely  immoveable,  whose  thickness  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
thicknesses  of  those  spaces  in  which  we  supposed  the  fluid  im- 
moveable*. 

352]  It  must  be  observed  that  in  those  spaces  in  which  we 
supposed  the  fluid  to  be  moveable,  as  in  the  space  ABba  for  ex- 
ample, though  the  fluid  is  able  to  move  freely  from  the  plane  Ab 
to  abt  that  is,  though  it  moves  freely  in  the  direction  Aa  or  aA, 
or  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  plate,  yet 
it  must  not  [be]  able  to  move  lengthways,  or  from  A  to  J?,  for 
if  it  could,  and  one  end  of  the  plate  AE  was  electrified,  some 
fluid  would  instantly  flow  from  AE  to  BD^  and  make  that  end 
overcharged,  which  is  well  known  not  to  be  the  case.  The  same 
thing  must  be  observed  also  with  regard  to  the  two  former  ways 
of  explaining  this  phenomenon. 

353]  The  chief  reason  which  induces  me  to  prefer  the  latter 
way  of  accounting  for  it  is  that  in  the  two  former  ways  the  thick- 
ness of  the  spaces  in  which  the  fluid  is  moveable  must  necessarily 
be  veiy  considerable.  In  thick  glass,  for  example,  in  a  plate  of 
the  same  thickness  as  2>,  it  must  be  not  less  than  -^  of  an  inch 
in  the  first  way  of  explaining  it,  and  in  the  second  way  it  must 
be  still  greater.  Now  if  the  electric  fluid  is  able  to  move  through 
so  great  a  space  in  the  direction  AE,  it  seems  extraordinary  that 
it  should  not  be  able  to  move  in  the  direction  AB,  whereas  in 
the  latter  way  of  accounting  for  it  the  thickness  of  the  spaces  in 
which  the  electricity  is  moveable  may  be  supposed  infinitely  small, 
and  consequently  the  distance  through  which  the  electricity 
moves  in  the  direction  AE  also  infinitely  small. 

354]  Another  thing  which  inclines  me  to  this  way  of  ac- 
counting for  it  is  that  there  seems  some  analogy  between  this  and 
the  power  by  which  a  particle  of  light  is  alternately  attracted  and 
repelled  many  times  in  its  approach  towards  the  surface  of  any 
refracting  or  reflecting  medium.    See  Mr  Michell's  explanation 

*  [Prop.  zxzT.  Art.  169,  and  Note  15.] 
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of  the  fits  of  easy  reflection  and  transmission  in  Friestley*s  Optics^ 
page  309. 

355]  To  whichever  of  these  causes  it  is  owing  that  the  charges 
of  these  plates  are  so  much  greater  than  they  should  be  if  the 
electric  fluid  was  unable  to  enter  into  the  plate,  it  was  reason- 
able to  expect  that  the  greater  the  force  with  which  the  plate  was 
electrified,  the  greater  should  be  the  depth  to  which  the  electric 
fluid  penetrates  into  the  glass,  or  the  greater  should  be  the  thick" 
ness  of  the  spaces  in  which  we  supposed  the  fluid  to  be  moveable, 
and  consequently  in  comparing  the  charge  of  the  plate  D  with  the 
circle  of  36  inches  diameter,  or  with  any  other  body,  the  greater 
the  force  with  which  they  are  electrified  the  greater  proportion 
should  the  charge  of  the  glass  plate  bear  to  that  of  the  circle. 

356]  I  therefore  compared  the  charge  of  the  plate  D  with 
that  of  the  circle  of  36  inches  with  electricity  of  two  different 
degrees  of  strength,  namely  the  same  which  I  made  use  of  in 
[Art  329],  in  trying  whether  the  distance  to  which  the  electricity 
spread  on  the  surface  of  glass  was  different  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  electricity. 

The  way  in  which  I  compared  their  charges  was  just  the  same 
that  I  made  use  of  in  comparing  the  rosin  plate  wfth  the  tin 
circles  in  [Art.  337].  The  event  was  that  I  could  not  perceive 
that  the  proportion  which  their  charges  bore  to  each  other  with 
the  stronger  degree  of  electricity  was  sensibly  different  from  what 
they  did  with  the  weaker*. 

357]  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  seemed  from  the 
experiment  related  in  [Art  329],  that  the  electricity  spread  ^  of 
an  inch  further  on  the  surface  of  the  glass  with  the  stronger 
degree  of  electricity  than  with  the  weaker.  The  difference  of 
charge  owing  to  this  difference  in  the  spreading  of  the  electricity 
is  rf^  part  of  the  whole,  so  that  it  seems  that  if  the  electricity  had 
been  prevented  from  spreading  on  the  surface  of  the  glass,  the 
proportion  of  the  charge  of  the  glass  plate  to  that  of  the  tin 
circle  would  have  been  less  with  the  stronger  degree  of  electricity 
than  with  the  weaker,  and  that  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  16 
to  17. 

*  [Arts.  547,  551,  553,  also  Arts.  451,  468,  526,  535,  538,  664.] 
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358]  I  also  made  an  experiment  to  determine  whether  the 
charge  of  a  coated  plate  of  glass  bore  the  same  proportion  to  that 
of  another  body  when  the  electricity  was  very  weak  as  when  it 
was  of  the  usual  strength*. 

For  this  purpose  I  first  found  what  proportion  the  charge  of 
a  tin  cylinder  15  feet  long  and  17  inches  in  circumference  bore 
to  that  of  the  two  plates  D  and  E  together  when  the  electricity 
was  very  weak.    This  I  did  in  the  manner  represented  in  Fig.  27, 

Fig.  27. 


where  AB  is  the  tin  cylinder  supported  horizontally  by  non-con- 
ductors. D(7  is  a  brass  wire  37  inches  long  and  about  ^  inch 
in  diameter  supported  also  horizontally  by  non-conductors,  the 
end  C  being  in  contact  with  the  cylinder,  and  a  pair  of  fine  pith 
balls  being  suspended  from  the  other  end  D.  FE  is  a  piece  of 
wire  communicating  with  the  prime  conductor,  and  between  it 
and  DO  ia  suspended  by  a  silk  string  the  wire  ^  in  a  vertical 
situation. 

359]  The  cylinder  AB,  and  consequently  the  wire  DC,  were 
first  electrified  negatively  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  the  pith 
balls  separate  to  the  distance  of  one  diameter  of  the  balls.  The 
prime  conductor  and  wire  FE  being  then  charged  to  the  usual 
degree,  as  shewn  by  the  usual  electrometer  hung  down  from  it, 
one  end  of  the  wire  W  was  brought  in  contact  with  E  so  as 
to  be  electrified  by  it,  and  was  then  immediately  removed  and 

•  [Arts.  689,  666.] 
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brought  in  cod  tact  with  i>  (7  so  as  to  communicate  its  electricity 
to  the  cylinder* 

Now  I  found  that  if  the  wire  W  was  29  inches  long,  and  \  in 
diameter,  and  its  electricity  was  twice  communicated  in  this 
manner  to  the  cylinder,  the  pith  balls  would  separate  as  much 
positively  as  they  before  did  negatively,  consequently  the  cylin- 
der AB  and  the  wires  DQ  and  JF  together,  when  electrified  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  make  the  pith  balls  separate  one  diameter, 
contain  as  much  electricity  as  the  wire  TT  alone  does  when  elec- 
trified in  the  usual  degree. 

The  cylinder  AB  was  then  removed,  and  the  two  glass  plates 
D  and  E  placed  under  the  wire  BG  vcl  its  room,  their  upper 
coatings  communicating  with  i)(7,  and  their  lower  coatings  with 
the  ground,  and  the  operation  performed  as  before.  I  found  that 
I  was  obliged  to  change  the  wire  pTfor  one  of  the  ^me  thickness, 
and  only  22  inches  long,  in  order  tjiat  the  pith  balls  should  sepa- 
rate the  same  as  before. 

360]  Therefore  the  charge  of  the  two  plates  B  and  E  and  the 
wire  BG  together  is  to  that  of  the  tin  cylinder  and  wire  BG 
together  as  the  charge  of  a  wire  \  inch  thick  and  22  inches  long 
to  that  of  a  wire  of  the  same  thickness  and  29  inches  long,  that  is, 
as  1  to  1*26,  and  consequently,  as  the  charge  of  the  wire  BG 
is  but  small  in  comparison  of  that  of  the  two  plates,  the  charge 
of  the  two  plates  will  be  to  that  of  the  tin  cylinder  pretty 
nearly  in  the  same  proportion  of  1  to  l^ef. 

Having  thus  found  what  proportion  the  charges  of  the  plates 
and  cylinder  bear  to  each  other  when  electrified  in  a  very  weak 
degree,  I  tried  what  proportion  they  bore  with  the  usual  degree 
of  electrification. 

361]  To  this  purpose  I  placed  the  two  plates  on  the  machine 
represented  in  fig  20  between  M  and  m  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  on  the  other  side  I  placed  a  sliding  coated  plate,  and  found 
as  usual  what  size  must  be  given  to  the  coating  of  this  plate  that 

*  [See  plan  at  Art.  539.] 

t  I  belieTe  the  true  proportion  is  between  that  of  1  to  1*28  and  that  of  1  to  1-37, 
bat  as  the  experiment  is  not  capable  of  mnch  accuracy,  I  think  it  needless  to 
tronble  the  reader  with  the  eompatation.    [See  Art.  666  and  Note  25.] 
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the  pith  balls  should  just  separate  positively,  and  what  size  must 
be  given  to  it  that  they  should  just  separate  negatively. 

I  then  removed  the  two  plates  and  suspended  the  tin  cylinder 
so  as  to  touch  the  wire  Mm,  but  without  touching  any  other  part 
of  the  machine,  and  found  what  size  it  was  necessary  to  give  to 
the  coating  of  the  sliding  plate  that  the  pith  balls  should  separate 
as  before. 

By  this  means  the  charge  of  the  tin  cylinder  was  found  to 
be  to  that  of  the  two  plates  as  1*33  to  1.  Therefore  the  charge 
of  the  two  plates  seems  to  bear  pretty  nearly  the  same  proportion 
to  that  of  the  cylinder  whether  the  electricity  is  of  the  usual 
strength  or  very  weak.  But  if  we  suppose  that  the  electricity 
spreads  '07  inches  on  [the]  surface  of  glass  with  the  usual  degree 
of  electrification,  and  that  it  does  not  spread  sensibly  with  the 
weak  degree  of  electrification,  then  the  proportion  which  the 
charge  of  the  glass  plates  bears  to  that  of  the  cylinder  should  be 
less  with  the  usual  degree  of  electrification  than  with  the  weak 
one,  and  that  by  about  ^  part. 

This  difference,  however,  is  not  more  than  what  might  very 
well  proceed  from  the  error  of  the  experiment. 

362]  On  the  whole,  I  am  uncertain  whether  the  charge  of 
a  glass  plate  would  really  bear  a  rather  less  proportion  to  that 
of  a  globe  or  other  body  when  the  electricity  is  strong  than  when 
it  is  weak,  provided  the  electricity  was  prevented  from  spreading 
on  the  surfaces  as  it  should  seem  by  these  experiments,  or  whether 
it  was  not  rather  owing  partly  to  the  error  of  the  experiment,  and 
partly  to  there  not  being  so  much  difference  in  the  distance  to 
which  the  electricity  spreads  on  the  surface  of  the  glass  according 
to  the  different  degree  in  which  it  is  electrified,  as  I  imagined. 

If  the  first  of  these  suppositions  is  true,  I  do  not  know  how  to 
reconcile  it  with  the  theory,  except  by  supposing  that  the  greater 
the  force  with  which  the  plate  is  electrified  the  less  is  the  depth 
to  which  the  electricity  penetrates  into  the  glass,  or  the  less  is  the 
thickness  of  the  spaces  in  which  we  supposed  the  fluid  to  be 
moveable. 

Though  it  seemed  natural  to  expect  that  the  electric  fluid 
should  penetrate  further  into  the  glass,  or  that  the  fluid  within  the 
glass  should  move  through  a  greater  space  when  the  glass  was 
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strongly  electrified  than  when  weakly,  that  is,  when  the  force  with 
which  the  fluid  was  impelled  was  great  than  when  it  was  small, 
yet  it  is  not  strange  that  it  should  be  otherwise,  as  it  is  very 
possible  that  the  electric  fluid  may  penetrate  with  great  freedom 
to  a  certain  depth  within  the  glass,  and  that  no  ordinary  force 
shall  be  able  to  impel  it  sensibly  further,  and  in  like  manner  it  is 
very  possible  that  the  fluid  may  be  able  to  move  with  perfect  ease 
in  the  space  ae  (Fig.  27)  and  yet  that  no  ordinary  force  shall  be 
able  to  move  the  fluid  at  all  beyond  that  space. 

But  it  would  be  very  strange  that  the  fluid  should  penetrate 
to  a  less  depth  within  the  glass,  or  that  the  fluid  within  the  glass 
should  move  through  a  less  space  when  the  glass  is  strongly  elec- 
trified than  when  weakly. 

363]  The  reader  perhaps  may  be  tempted  from  this  circum- 
stance to  think  that  the  reason  of  the  actual  charge  of  the  glass 
plates  so  much  exceeding  their  computed  charge  is  not  owing  to 
the  electric  fluid  penetrating  into  the  glass,  or  to  any  motion  of 
the  fluid  within  the  glass,  but  to  some  error  in  the  theory.  But 
I  think  the  experiments  on  the  plate  of  air  [Art.  344]  form  a 
strong  argument  in  favour  of  its  being  owing  to  the  penetration  of 
the  electric  fluid  into,  or  its  motion  within  the  glass,  for  it  appears 
plainly  from  these  experiments  that  the  electric  fluid  does  not 
penetrate  into  the  air,  and  on  account  of  the  fluidity  of  the  air  it 
seems  very  improbable  that  the  electric  fluid  within  the  air  should 
be  able  to  move  in  the  manner  we  supposed  it  to  do  within  the 
glass;  whereas  it  appears  plainly  from  Dr  Franklin's  analysis  of  the 
Leyden  vial,  that  the  electric  fluid  does  actually  penetrate  into  the 
glass. 

Therefore  as  this  excess  of  the  observed  charge  above  the  com- 
puted does  not  take  place  in  the  plate  of  air,  where  it  could  not 
do  it  consistently  with  the  theory,  but  does  in  the  glass  plate, 
where  it  may  do  so  consistently  with  the  theory,  I  think  there 
seems  great  reason  to  think  that  it  is  not  owing  to  any  defect  in 
the  theory,  but  to  some  such  motion  of  the  electricity  as  we  have 
supposed. 

364]  I  could  not  find  that  there  was  any  difference  in  the 
proportion  which  the  charge  of  a  glass  plate  bore  to  that  of 
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another  body  whether  they  were  electrified  positively  or  nega- 
tively*. 

365]  It  was  said  in  Art.  [331],  that  there  seemed  no  reason 
to  think  that  the  charge  of  the  plate  D,  or  of  any  other  of  those 
glass  plates  was  sensibly  greater  than  it  would  be  if  the  electricity 
was  spread  uniformly  on  their  surfaces,  whereas  the  charge  of 
most  of  the  plates  of  air  was  found  very  considerably  greater  than 
it  would  be  on  that  supposition.  But  this  is  by  no  means  incon- 
sistent, for  according  to  the  first  way  of  accounting  for  the  great 
excess  of  the  real  charge  of  those  plates  above  the  computed, 
namely  supposing  that  the  electricity  penetrates  into  the  glass  to 
the  depth  of  ^  of  its  thickness,  the  increase  of  its  charge  on 
account  of  the  electricity  being  not  spread  uniformly,  should  be 
not  greater  than  it  would  be  if  the  glass  was  only  J  of  its  real 
thickness,  and  the  electricity  was  unable  to  penetrate  into  it  at  all, 
and  therefore  should  not  be  greater  than  it  is  in  a  plate  of  air  in 
which  the  thickness  is  ^  of  the  diameter,  and  should  therefore  in 
all  probability  be  quite  imperceptible. 

And  by  Prop,  xxxvi.  [Art.  170],  the  increase  of  charge  should 
hardly  be  much,  if  at  all,  greater  according  to  the  second  or  third 
way  of  accounting  for  this  phenomenou. 

366]  In  order  to  try  f  whether  the  charge  of  coated  glass  is 
the  same  when  hot  as  when  cold,  I  made  use  of  the  apparatus  in 
Fig,  28,  where  ABCba  represents  a  short  thermometer  tube  with  a 
ball  BCb  blown  at  the  end  and  another  smaller  ball  near  the  top. 
This  is  filled  with  mercury  as  high  as  the  bottom  of  the  upper  ball, 
and  placed  in  an  iron  vessel  FOMN  filled  with  mercury  as  high  as 
FN,  Consequently  the  ball  BCh  was  coated  as  a  Leyden  vial,  the 
mercury  within  it  forming  the  inside  coating,  and  that  in  the 
vessel  FOMN  the  outer  one. 

In  trying  it,  I  set  the  vessel  FOMN  on  the  wooden  bars  of  the 
machine  represented  in  Fig.  20,  near  the  end  NP^  and  dipt  a  small 
iron  wire  bound  round  the  wire  Mm  into  the  mercury  within  the 
tube,  so  as  to  make  a  communication  between  the  wire  Mm  and 
the  inside  coating,  the  outside  coating,  or  the  mercury  in  FOMN, 
being  made  to  communicate  with  the  ground. 

•  [Art.  463.] 

t  [Art.  556,  March  21,  1773.    See  also  Arts.  548,  549,  680.] 
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It  was  heated  by  a  lamp  placed  under  FOMN,  and  its  charge 
was  frequently  tried  while  heating  by  comparing  with  a  sliding 
coated  plate  placed  on  the  other  end  of  the  wooden  bars. 

When  it  was  sufficiently  heated,  the  lamp  was  taken  away, 
and  the  charge  frequently  tried  in  the  same  manner  while  cooling, 
a  thermometer  being  dipt  every  now  and  then  into  the  mercury  in 
FGMF  to  find  its  heat. 

367]  As  it  was  apprehended  that  the  electricity  might  spread 
further  on  the  surface  of  the  glass  while  hot  than  while  cold,  a 
paper  coating  DBhd  was  fastened  on  the  tube,  so  that  as  the  out- 
side coating  was  made  to  extend  as  far  as  Dd,  that  is  three  or  four 
inches  above  the  mercury  in  FOMN,  where  the  tube  was  very 
little  heated,  and  as  the  inside  coating  reached  still  higher,  that  is 
to  the  bottom  of  the  upper  ball,  no  sensible  error  could  proceed 
from  thence. 

The  use  of  the  upper  ball  was  to  prevent  the  mercury  within 
the  tube  from  overflowing  when  hot. 

368]  By  a  mean  between  the  experiments  made  while  the 
ball  was  heating  and  while  cooling,  its  charge  answering  to  the 
different  degrees  of  heat  was  as  follows. 


Heat. 

Charge. 

Differenoe 
of  heat 

Difference 
of  chaii^. 

55 
157 
222 
295 
805 

100 
104 
116 
136 
141 

102 
65 
73 
10 

4 

12 

20 

5 

369]  At  295®  the  electricity  passed  through  the  glass  pretty 
freely,  but  at  305*^  much  faster.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
charge  of  glass  is  considerably  greater  when  heated  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  suffer  the  electricity  to  pass  through  than  when  cold, 
but  that  its  charge  does  not  begin  to  be  sensibly  increased  till  it 
is  heated  to  a  considerable  degree*. 

370]  On  the  charges  of  plates  of  several  different  sorts  of 
glass,  and  also  of  plates  of  some  other  svbstances  which  do  not 
condxjLCt  electricity,  charged  in  the  manner  of  Leyden  vials. 

♦  [Note  26.] 
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The  result  of  the  experiments  I  made  on  this  subject  is  con- 
tained in  the  two  following  tables: — 

Table  of  Glass  Plates*. 


Obaerved 

r 

■ 

rhick- 
neas. 

DU- 
meter. 

Ditto 

cor- 

lected. 

Com- 
puted 

COATge. 

Obeerved 
cbaxge. 

charge 

by  com- 

pated 

oiarge. 

Spedflc 
gravity. 

Flint  glass  ground  flat 

2115 

2-23 

2-37 

332 

26-3 

7-93 

3-279 

Ditto  a  thinner  piece 

•104 

2-216 

2-385 

6-84 

62-3 

7-66 

3-284 

Plate  glass           P 

127 

2-85 

302 

8-98 

71-9 

8-01 

2-762 

W 

172 

8-435 

8-685 

9-34 

74-8 

8-01 

2-787 

O 

-1848 

3-675 

3-726 

9-38 

76-5 

805 

2-973 

N 

106 

212 

2-29 

618 

51-4 

8-31 

2-682 

0 

106 

2-606 

2-676 

8-44 

76 

8-89 

2-614 

Q 

076 

2065 

2-246 

8-29 

76-5 

9-23 

2-504 

Grown  glass 

-0682 

8-496 

3-675 

154-76 

211-3 

8-54 

2-637 

Ditto  another  pieoe 

0669 

8-43 

3-61 

24-72 

208-7 

8-44 

2-632 

Grown  glass  groond 

•07 

2036 

2-215 

8-76 

76-5 

8-73 

2-535 

Part  of  same  piece 

0693 

3-54 

8-72 

24-96 

216-1 

8-62 

Mean  of  the  10  pieces  use 

n1  in  f  < 

ormer  ex 

perimen 

to 

8-22 

2-678 

371]     Plates  of  other  substances^. 


Com- 

yw _ .        .J 

Obeerred 

Thickness. 

puted 
charge. 

Obeenred 
charge. 

charge  by 
computed. 

Gum  Lao 

•125 

4-23 

17-89 

80 

4-47 

(I 

•4845 

3-75 

8-63 

13-5 

3-72 

Mixture   of    rosin 
and  bees  wax.    Plate 

4 

•192 
•103 
•103 

8-355 
4-247 
4-625 

7-22 
21-89 
24-85 

25-2 

69 

78-9 

3-49 
315 
818 

u 

•103 

1^79 

3-89 

13 

8-34 

(1 

•303 

8-78 

5-90 

24-5 

416 

Dephlegmated  bees  wax.  Plate 

2 

•120 

8-625 

12-96 

461 

3-66 

8 

•063 

2-74 

14-90 

50-5 

3-39 

Plain  bees  wax 

•119 

8-475 

12-69 

51-3 

4-04 

372]     The  coatings  of  all  these  plates  were  circular. 

In  conjputing  the  charge  of  the  glass  plates,  the  diameter  of 
the  coating  was  corrected  on  account  of  the  spreading  of  the  elec- 
tricity as  in  the  fourth  column,  the  electricity  being  supposed  to 
spread  '07  of  an  inch  if  the  thickness  is  '21  and  09  if  the  thickness 
is  '08,  and  so  on  in  proportion  in  other  thicknesses.  But  no  cor- 
rection is  made  in  computing  the  charges  of  the  other  plates,  as  I 
was  uncertain  how  much  to  allow. 


[See  Art.  673.] 


t  [See  Art.  674.] 
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373]  The  method  I  used  in  making  all  the  plates  of  the 
second  table  was  this.  I  first  cast  a  round  plate  of  the  substance, 
three  or  four  times  as  thick  as  I  intended  it  should  be,  and  rather 
thinner  near  the  edges  than  in  the  middle,  taking  care  to  cast  it 
as  free  from  air  bubbles  as  I  could. 

I  then  heated  it  between  two  thick  flat  plates  of  brass,  till  it 
was  become  soft,  and  then  pressed  it  out  to  the  proper  thickness 
by  squeezing  the  plates  together  with  screws*.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent its  sticking  to  the  brass  plates,  I  put  a  piece  of  thin  tinfoil 
between  it  and  each  plate,  and  I  found  the  tinfoil  did  not  stick 
to  it  so  fast  but  what  I  could  get  it  off  without  any  danger  of 
damaging  them. 

374]  The  heat  necessary  to  melt  shell  lac  is  so  great  as  to 
make  it  froth  and  boil;  which  makes  it  impossible  to  cast  a  plate 
of  it  free  from  air  bubbles.  The  plate  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
table  was  as  free  from  them  as  I  could  make  it.  It  contained, 
however,  a  great  quantity  of  minute  bubbles,  but  no  large  ones. 

375]  Bees  wax  melts  with  a  heat  of  about  145^  If  it  is  then 
heated  to  a  degree  rather  greater  than  that  of  boiling  water,  it 
froths  very  much,  and  seems  to  lose  a  good  deal  of  watery  matter, 
and  if  it  is  kept  at  this  heat  till  it  has  ceased  frothing,  it  will  then 
bear  being  heated  to  a  much  higher  degree  without  frothing  or 
boiling.     Bees  wax  thus  prepared  I  call  dephlegmated. 

In  order  that  the  plates  of  dephlegmated  bees-  wax  should  all 
be  equally  so,  I  dephlegmated  some  bees  wax  with  a  pretty  con- 
siderable heat,  and  suffered  it  to  cool  and  harden,  and  out  of  this 
lump  I  made  all  three  plates,  taking  care  in  casting  them  not  to 
heat  them  more  than  necessary. 

I  used  the  same  precautions  also  in  casting  the  plates  of  a 
mixture  of  rosin  and  bees  wax,  the  proportion  of  the  rosin  to  the 
bees  wax  was  forgot  to  be  set  down. 

What  are  called  in  the  table  the  4th  and  5th  plate  of  rosin  and 
bees  wax  are  in  reality  the  same  plate  as  the  3rd,  only  with  a 
smaller  coating. 

376]  It  appears  from  these  experiments,  first,  that  there  is 
a  very  sensible  difference  in  the  charge  of  plates  of  the  same 

•  [Art.  514.] 
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dimeDsions  according  to  the  different  sort  of  glass  they  consist  of, 
the  charge  of  the  plates  0  and  Q,  which  consisted  of  the  greenish 
foreign  plate  glass  mentioned  in  [Art.  301]  being  the  greatest  in 
proportion  to  their  computed  charge  of  any,  next  to  them  the 
crown  glass,  and  the  flint  glass  being  the  least  of  all. 

Secondly.  The  charge  of  the  Lac  plate  is  much  less  in  propor- 
tion to  its  computed  charge  than  that  of  any  glass  plate,  and  that 
of  a  plate  of  bees  wax,  or  of  the  mixture  of  rosin  and  bees  wax 
still  less. 

But  it  must  be  observed  that  there  is  a  very  considerable 
difference  between  the  three  different  plates  of  dephlegmated  bees 
wax  in  that  respect.  The  same  thing,  too,  obtains  in  the  mixture 
of  rosin  and  bees  wax*. 

377]  As  the  proportion  of  the  real  charge  to  the  computed  is 
greater  in  the  thick  plates  than  the  thin  ones,  one  might  be 
inclined  to  think  that  this  was  owing  to  the  electricity  being  not 
spread  uniformly.  But  as  the  difference  seems  to  be  greater  than 
could  well  proceed  from  that  cause,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it 
must  have  been  partly  owing  to  some  difference  in  the  nature  of 
the  plates.  Perhaps  it  may  have  been  owing  to  some  of  the 
plates  having  been  less  heated,  and  consequently  having  suffered 
a  greater  degree  of  compression  in  pressing  out  than  the  others. 

378]  The  piece  of  ground  crown  glass  mentioned  in  the  first 
of  the  foregoing  tables  was  made  out  of  a  piece  of  crown  glass 
about  J -f-  of  an  inch  thick,  and  ground  down  to  the  thickness  men- 
tioned in  the  table,  care  being  taken  by  the  workman  to  take 
away  as  much  from  one  side  as  the  other,  so  that  the  plate  con- 
sisted only  of  the  middle  part  of  the  glass. 

My  reason  for  making  it  was  that  as  there  appears  to  be  a 
considerable  difference  in  the  charge  of  different  sorts  of  glass,  it 
was  suspected  that  there  might  possibly  be  a  difference  between 
the  inside  of  the  piece  and  the  outside,  and  if  there  had,  it  would 
have  affected  the  justness  of  the  experiments  with  the  ten  pieces 
of  glass  ground  out  of  the  same  piece. 

But  by  comparing  the  charges  of  the  plates  of  crown  glass 
with  those  of  the  two  other  pieces  of  crown  glass  in  the.  table, 

•  [Note  27.] 

t  There  are  pieces  of  that  thickness  Bometimes  blown  for  the  use  of  the 
Opticians. 
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COMPOUND  PLATE. 


185 


there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  difference  which  can  be  depended 
on  with  certainty. 

The  experiment  indeed  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  if 
the  piece  of  ground  glass  and  the  pieces  with  which  it  was  com- 
pared had  been  all  made  out  of  the  same  pot.  But  as  it  would 
have  been  diflScult  procuring  such  pieces,  and  as  I  have  found 
very  little  difference  in  the  specific  gravity  of  different  pieces  of 
crown  glass,  and  as  I  am  informed  it  is  all  made  at  the  same  glass 
house,  I  did  not  take  that  precaution. 


379]  Let  two  or  more  flat  plates  of  different  non-conducting 
substances,  as  AabB,  BhcG  and  CcdD,  (Fig. 
29)  be  placed  close  together  and  coated  in 
the  manner  of  a  single  plate  with  the  coat- 
ings Ee  and  Ff,  Let  the  charge  of  the  plate 
AabB,  supposing  it  placed  by  itself  and  coat- 
ed in  the  usual  manner,  be  equal  to  that  of  a 
plate  of  glass  whose  thickness  is  A  and  whose 
coatings  are  of  the  same  size  as  those  of 
AabB. 

In  like  manner  let  the  charge  of  BbcChe 
equal  to  that  of  a  plate  of  the  same  glass 
whose  thickness  is  equal  to  B,  and  let  that 
of  CcdD  equal  that  of  one  whose  thickness 

is  a 

Then  whichever  of  the  three  ways  of  ac- 
counting for  the  excess  of  the  real  charge  of  glass  plates  above  the 
computed  we  prefer,  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  our  theory 
that  the  charge  of  this  compound  plate  AadD  should  be  equal  to 
that  of  a  single  plate  of  glass  whose  thickness  equals  A-\-  B-\r  O, 
and  whose  coatings  are  of  the  same  size  as  Ee  and  Ff. 

380]  In  like  manner  if  two  or  more  plates  of  the  same  kind 
of  glass  are  placed  together  and  coated  as  above,  the  charge  of  this 
compound  plate  should  be  equal  to  that  of  a  single  plate  of  the 
same  glass  whose  thickness  is  equal  to  that  of  all  the  plates  to- 
gether. This  appears  from  the  following  experiments  to  be  the 
case,  for 
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1st.  I  took  the  three  plates  of  glass  A,  B  and  (7*,  and  laid 
them  on  one  another,  having  first  taken  off  their  old  coatings  and 
coated  the  outside  surfaces  as  in  fig.  29  with  circles  of  tinfoil  6*6 
inches  in  diameter.  The  charge  of  this  compound  plate  was  found 
to  be  to  that  of  the  three  plates  D,  E  and  F  together  as  '944  to  1. 
The  sum  of  the  thicknesses  of  -4,  B  and  C  together  is  '6309,  and 
the  computed  charge  of  a  plate  of  that  thickness  with  coatings  6*6 
in.  diameter  is  to  that  of  D,  E  and  F  together,  allowing  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  [Art.  328]  for  the  instantaneous  spreading  of 
the  electricity,  as  '94  to  one.  So  that  the  charge  of  this  com- 
pound plate  is  exactly  the  same  that  it  ought  to  be  according  to 
the  foregoing  rule. 

381]  2ndly,  I  made  a  plate  of  a  mixture  of  rosin  and  bees 
wax-f-,  about  8  inches  square  and  somewhat  more  than  '12  thick,  and 
coated  it  with  circles  6*61  in.  diameter.  Its  charge  was  found  to 
be  to  that  of  the  plates  K,  D  and  E  together  as  56  to  55,  and 
therefore  should  be  equal  to  that  of  a  plate  of  glass  of  the  same 
kind  as  K  whose  thickness  is  '345  and  the  diameter  of  whose  coat- 
ings is  the  same  as  those  of  the  rosin  plate,  namely  6'61  inches. 

This  plate  was  then  inclosed  between  the  glass  plates  B  and 
JGTJ,  the  coatings  being  first  taken  off,  and  the  outside  surfaces  of 
B  and  H  coated  with  circles  6*6  inches  in  diameter.  Its  charge 
was  found  to  be  to  that  of  ^  as  7'56  to  8. 

According  to  the  foregoing  rule,  its  charge  should  be  the  same 
as  that  of  a  plate  of  glass  of  the  same  kind  as  B  '634  of  an  inch 
thick  with  coatings  6*6  inches  in  diameter,  and  should  therefore 
be  to  that  of  ^  as  7*34  to  8,  which  is  very  nearly  the  same  that  it 
was  actually  found  to  be. 

382]  On  the  charges  of  such  Leyden  vials  as  do  not  consist  of 
flat  plates  of  glass. 

These  experiments  were  made  with  hollow  cylindrical  pieces  of 
glass,  open  at  both  ends,  and  coated  both  within  and  without  with 
pieces  of  tinfoil  surrounding  the  cylinder  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  the 
breadth  of  the  ring  being  everywhere  the  same,  and  the  inside  and 
outside  coatings  being  of  the  same  breadth,  and  placed  exactly 
opposite  to  each  other.     Only  as  the  inside  diameter  of  the  two 

•  [Arts.  6S4,  644,  546,  677.]  f  [Arte.  648,  678.] 

X  [Arts.  652,  679.] 
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thermometer  tubes  was  too  small  to  admit  of  being  coated  in  this 
manaer,  they  were  filled  with  mercury  by  way  of  inside  coating. 

The  thickness  of  the  glass  was  found  by  suspending  the  cylin- 
der by  one  end  from  a  pair  of  scales  with  its  axis  in  a  vertical 
position,  and  the  lower  part  immersed  in  a  vessel  of  water,  and 
finding  the  alteration  of  the  weight  of  the  cylinder  according  as  a 
greater  or  less  portion  of  it  was  under  water*. 

383]  The  result  of  the  experiments  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  "f*. 


Mean 
thick- 
ness. 

Mean 
outside 
semi-dia- 
meter. 

I^nffth 
ooaiing. 

Com- 
puted 
auage. 

Observed 
chariie. 

Observed 

charge 

by  coni- 

pated. 

Specific 
gravity. 

Outside 
diamet«r 
by  thick- 
ness. 

Part  of  a  jar  of  flint) 
glass                     J 
A  <jylmder  of  ditto 
Thermometer  tube  I. 

,,    11. 

Cylinders  of  green  ^2 
bottle  glass         ig 

•084 

•0704 

*094 

•130 

•045 

•060 

•078 

1^62 

•645 

•14 

•16 

•50 

•53 

•48 

4-4 

9*86 
11 
15-5 

716 

8-55 

7 

85-9 

87^1 
11-0 
111 
77*2 
76-6 
40*8 

717 

650 
80*2 
80-7 

754 

690 

353 

8*85 

7-46 

7*31 

7*26 

9-77 

9 

8*65 

3*254 

3*281 
3098 
3*243 
2*665 
2*664 
2*665 

19*3 

9*2 
1-6 
1-24 
11*3 
8*8 
6^2 

The  lengths  of  the  coating  here  set  down  are  the  real  lengths. 
But  in  computing  the  charges  of  the  white  jar  and  cylinder  and 
the  three  green  cylinders,  these  lengths  were  increased  on  account 
of  the  spreading  of  the  electricity  according  to  the  same  supposi* 
tion  as  was  used  in  computing  the  charges  of  the  flat  plates. 

« 

But  in  computing  the  charges  of  the  thermometer  tubes  no 
correction  was  made,  as  I  was  uncertain  how  much  to  allow,  but  as 
the  length  of  their  coatings  is  so  great,  this  can  hardly  make  any 
sensible  error. 

384]  It  should  seem  from  these  experiments  as  if  the  propor- 
tion of  the  real  to  the  computed  charge  was  rather  less  in  a 
cylinder  in  which  the  thickness  of  the  glass  is  J  of  the  semidiame- 
ter  than  in  one  in  which  it  is  only  ^,  and  most  likely  rather  less 
in  that  than  in  a  flat  plate,  but  then  it  seems  to  be  not  much  less 
in  a  cylinder  in  which  the  inside  diameter  is  many  times  less  than 


[Art.  594.] 


t  [See  Art.  676,  and  Note  28.] 
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the  outside,  that  is,  in  which  the  thickness  of  the  glass  is  ahnost 
equal  to  the  outside  semidiameter,  than  it  is  in  the  first  mentioned 
cylinder. 

Nothing  certain,  however,  can  he  inferred  as  to  this  point,  as  in 
all  probability  the  four  pieces  of  flint  glass  used  in  these  experi- 
ments and  the  two  flat  pieces  used  in  [Art.  370]  did  not  consist 
exactly  of  the  same  kind  of  glass,  as  indeed  appears  from  their 
specific  gravities. 

385]  The  three  green  cylinders,  indeed,  were  all  made  at  the 
same  time  and  out  of  the  same  pot,  so  that  it  seems  difficult  to 
suppose  that  there  should  be  any  diflFerence  of  that  kind  between 
them*.     But  then  I  had  no  flat  plates  to  compare  them  with. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  we  may  with  tolerable  certainty  infer 
that  the  ratio  of  the  real  to  the  computed  charge  is  not  very 
different  from  what  it  is  in  flat  plates,  whatever  is  the  proportioA 
which  the  thickness  of  the  glass  bears  to  the  diameter  of  the  cylin- 
der, though  it  seems  to  be  not  exactly  the  same. 

*  Thoagh  it  seems  not  likely  that  there  shonld  be  any  difference  in  the  nature 
of  the  glass  of  which  the  three  green  cylinders  consisted,  yet  I  am  not  snre  that 
there  was  not,  for  the  inside  of  the  glass,  that  is,  that  part  which  was  nearest  to  the 
inside  snrface,  was  manifestly  more  opaque  and  of  a  different  colour  from  the 
outside,  and  the  separation  between  these  two  sorts  of  glass  appeared  weU  defined, 
80  that  the  cylinder  seemed  to  consist  of  two  different  coats  of  glass  lying  one  over 
the  other.  The  distinction  was  the  most  visible  in  those  cylinders  which  consisted 
of  the  thickest  glass  and  in  the  thickest  part  of  those  cylinders.  The  specific 
gravities,  however,  do  not  indicate  any  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  glass.  What 
was  the  reason  of  the  above-mentioned  appearance  I  cannot  telL 


WHETHER  THE  FORCE  WITH  WHICH  TWO  BODIES 
REPEL  IS  AS  THE  SQUARE  OF  THE  REDUNDANT 
FLXHD,  TRIED  BY  STRAW  ELECTROMETERS*. 


386]  If  two  bodies,  A  and  5,  placed  near  to  each  other,  are 
both  connected  to  the  same  overcharged  Leyden  jar,  and  the  force 
with  which  this  jar  is  electrified  is  varied,  everything  else  remain- 
ing unaltered,  the  force  with  which  A  and  B  repel  each  other 
ought  by  the  theory  to  be  as  the  square  of  the  quantity  of  redund- 
ant fluid  in  the  jar,  supposing  the  distance  of  the  bodies  A  and  B 
to  remain  unaltered.  For  the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in  A  is 
directly  as  the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in  the  jar,  and  there- 
fore the  force  with  which  each  particle  of  redundant  fluid  in  B  is 
repelled  by  A  is  also  directly  as  the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in 
the  jar,  and  therefore  as  the  number  of  particles  of  redundant  fluid 
in  B  is  also  as  the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in  the  jar,  the  force 
with  which  B  is  repelled  by  ^  is  as  the  square  of  the  quantity  of 
redundant  fluid  in  the  jar. 

387]  In  order  to  try  whether  this  was  the  case,  I  made  use  of 
the  following  apparatus  -f-. 

CD  (Fig.  31)  is  a  wooden  rod  43  inches  long,  covered  with 
tinfoil  and  supported  horizontally  by  non-conductors.    At  the  end 

Fig.  31. 


*  [Title  snpplied  from  Cayondishcs  Index  to  his  experiments,  Art.  563.] 
t  [Arts.  6C3,  567,  also  Art.  525.] 
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C  is  suspended,  as  in  the  figure,  the  electrometer  described  in 
Art.  249,  and  at  the  other  end  D  is  suspended  a  similar  electro- 
meter, only  the  straws  reached  to  the  bottom  of  the  cork  balls  A 
and  By  but  not  beyond  them,  and  were  left  open  so  as  to  put  in 
pieces  of  wire,  and  thereby  increase  their  weight  and  the  force  with 
which  they  endeavoured  to  close.  The  lower  ends  of  these  wires 
when  used  were  just  even  with  the  bottom  of  the  cork  balls,  and 
were  kept  in  that  situation  by  wax,  the  wax  being' cut  oflf  even 
with  the  bottom  of  the  corks,  so  as  to  leave  no  roughnesses  to 
carry  off  the  electricity.  In  like  manner,  when  the  wires  were 
not  used,  the  ends  of  the  straws  were  closed  up  with  wax. 

388]  The  proportion  which  the  force  with  which  the  balls  of 
this  electrometer  endeavoured  to  close  when  the  wires  were  in- 
serted bore  to  that  with  which  they  endeavoured  to  close  without 

{A 
the  wires  was  thus  found.     The  weight  of  the  straw  \  ^  with  its 

(7*6 
ball  and  centre  pin  but  without  its  wire  was  found  to  be  \^  r*^ 

^  (6"6o 

grains,  and  the  distance  of  its  center  of  gravity  from  the  center  of 

(5*36 
suspension  was  i  -.qq,.  inches,  as  was  found  by  balancing  it  on  the 

edge  of  a  knife.  Consequently  the  force  with  which  this  straw 
when  put  in  its  place,  endeavours  to  descend  towards  the  perpen- 
dicular, supposing  it  to  be  removed  to  a  given  distance  from  it,  was 

f7-6    X5-36 
^  |6-65  X  5-285  ' 

fl2'05 
The  weight  of  the  wire  inserted  was  •  -  ^       gi-ains,  and  half  its 

fl'23 
length  was  \         inches,  so  that  as  the  distance  of  the  bottom  of 

the  cork  balls  from  the  center  of  suspension  was  11*1  inches,  the 
distance  of  its  center  of  gravity  from  the  center  of  suspension  was 

inches,  and  therefore  the  excess  of  the  force  with  which  the 

ball  endeavours  to  descend  towards  the  perpendicular  when  the 
wire  is  inserted  above  that  with  which  it  endeavours  t»o  descend 
without  [the  wire]  is  to  the  force  with  which  it  endeavours  to 

A         A     '.X.    .^x.      '  fl203  X    9-87  ,     [7-6    x  536 

descend  without  the  wire  as-^,^  ,.-     to^^^^     ^^o^,  eras 

(10       X 101  (6*6o  X  o'28o 


{ 


{ 
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2*92 

o.QQ  ^  ^^^'    Therefore  the  force  with  which  the  electrometer 

endeavours  to  close  when  the  wires  are  inserted  is  to  that  with 
which  it  endeavours  to  close  without  the  wires  as  3*9  to  1. 

389]  E  and  F  are  two  coated  Leyden  vials,  nearly  of  the  same 
size.  The  outside  coatings  of  both  communicate  with  the  ground, 
and  the  inside  coating  of  E  communicates  with  CD,  but  not  that 
o{F. 

390]  The  way  in  which  I  tried  the  experiment  was  as  follows. 
I  first  compared  the  electrometer  G  with  the  electrometer  D  with- 
out the  wires,  and  found  that  when  the  jar  E  was  electrified  to 

such  a  degree  as  to  make  D  separate  \       divisions,  C  separated 
-I^  divisions,  so  that  the  same  degree  of  electrification  which 

made  C separate  ■  - ^  divisions  made  I)  separate  \^^  divisions. 

I  then  put  the  wires  into  the  electrometer  />,  and  put  the 
larger  of  the  two  vials  in  the  place  of  E,  and  electrified  E  and 
consequently  the  rod  CD  and  the  two  electrometers  till  D  sepa- 
rated \'  divisions. 

The  wire  by  which  E  was  electrified  was  then  immediately 
taken  away  and  a  communication  made  between  E  and  F,  so  that 
the  redundant  fluid  in  E  and  CD  and  the  electrometers  was  com- 
municated to  F. 

It   was  found   that  the  electrometer  C  then  separated  j- .* 

divisions. 

The  experiment  was  then  repeated  in  the  same  manner,  ex- 
cept that  the  smaller  vial  was  placed  at  E.     It  was  found  that  if 

fl3 
E  was  electrified  till  D  separated  \   '   divisions,  then  on  making  a 

fl3J 
communication  between  ^and  F,  C  separated  L^^  divisions. 

391]     From  hence  we  may  conclude  that  if  the  vials  had  been 

fl3 
exactly  equal  and  E  had  been  electrified  till  D  separated  j 
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would  have  separated 


divisions,  then  on  making  a  communication  between  E  and  F^  C 

*  divisions. 

But  it  appears  from  the  first  mentioned  part  of  the  experiment, 
that  the  same  degree  of  electrification  which  makes  C  separate 
14J 


-  ^   divisions  is  suflScient  to  make  D  without  the  wires  separate 

13 

divisions.   From  whence  it  appears  that  if  the  jars  are  exactly 


{ 
i 

equal,  and  one  of  them  is  electrified  till  the  electrometer  D  with 

(13 
the  wires  separates  -       divisions,  and  its  electricity  is  then  com- 
municated to  the  other  vial,  the  electricity  will  be  of  that  degree 
of  strength  which  is  necessary  to  make  the  same  electrometer 

without  the  wires  separate  \^-in  divisions,  that  is,  very  nearly  the 

same  as  before,  or  as  it  did  with  the  wire  before  the  communica- 
tion of  the  electricity. 

But  if  the  vials  are  equal,  the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in 
the  first  vial,  after  its  electricity  is  communicated  to  the  second, 
will  be  very  little  more  than  half  of  what  it  was  before  the  com- 
munication, for  the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in  the  rod  DC 
and  the  electrometers  is  trifling  in  comparison  of  that  in  the  vial*, 
apd  consequently  it  appears  that  the  distance  to  which  the  electro- 
meter with  the  wires  in  it  separates  with  a  given  quantity  of 
redundant  fluid  in  the  vial  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  to 
which  it  separates  without  the  wires  when  there  is  only  half  that 
quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in  the  vial. 

Therefore  as  the  force  with  which  the  electrometer  endeavours 
to  close  by  its  weight  when  the  wires  are  in  is  to  that  with  which 
it  endeavours  to  close  without  the  wires  as  3*9  to  1,  it  appears 
that  the  force  with  which  the  balls  of  the  electrometer  are  repelled 
with  a  given  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in  the  vial,  is  to  that 
with  which  they  are  repelled  when  there  is  only  half  that  quantity 
of  redundant  fluid  in  the  vial  as  3*9  to  1  (supposing  the  distance 

*   [In  a  sentence  which  Cavendish  has  scored  out  in  his  MS.  we  read — ] 

The  charge  of  the  two  vials  together  was  found  to  be  2168  inches.  The  diameter 
of  the  rod  CD  was  at  a  medium  about  }  of  an  inch.  [This  would  make  the  com- 
puted charge  of  the  rod  9*7  inches.— Ed.] 
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of  the  balls  to  be  the  same  in  both  cases),  that  is,  very  nearly  as 
the  square  of  the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in  the  vial,  the 
difference  being  not  more  than  what  might  very  easily  be  owing 
to  the  error  of  the  experiment.  So  that  the  experiment  agrees 
very  well  with  the  theory. 

392]  It  was  found  that  if  the  communication  was  made,  be- 
tween the  two  vials  by  a  piece  of  metal,  the  electricity  was  dimi- 
nished so  suddenly  as  to  set  the  straws  a  vibrating,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  they  stopt,  for  which  reason  the  communication 
was  made  by  a  piece  of  moist  wood,  which,  though  it  communicates 
the  electricity  of  one  vial  to  the  other  very  quickly,  did  not  do  it 
so  instantaneously  as  to  make  the  straws  vibrate  much. 

393]  The  electricity  of  the  vial  was  found  to  waste  very 
slowly,  so  that  it  could  not  be  sensibly  diminished  during  the 
small  time  spent  in  communicating  the  electricity  from  one  vial 
to  the  other  and  reading  off  the  divisions,  so  that  no  sensible 
error  could  proceed  from  that  cause. 

394]  I  tried  the  experiment  before  in  the  same  manner,  and 
with  the  same  electrometers,  except  that  the  straws  were  not 
gilt,  but  only  moistened  with  salt  It  then  seemed  as  if  the 
force  with  which  the  balls  of  the  electrometer  were  repelled  with 
a  given  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in  the  vial  was  to  that  with 
which  they  were  repelled  with  only  half  that  quantity  in  the 
vial  as  4  to  |. 

As  I  suspected  that  this  small  difference  from  the  theory  was 
owing  to  the  straws  not  conducting  suflBciently  readily,  I  gilt  the 
straws,  when,  as  was  before  shewn,  the  experiment  agreed  very 
well  with  theory. 

It  must  be  observed  that  if  the  straws  do  not  conduct  suffi- 
ciently readily,  the  balls  of  the  electrometer  will  not  be  so 
strongly  electrified  and  will  not  separate  so  much  as  they  ought 
to  do,  and  in  all  probability  the  difference  will  be  greater  in  the 
stronger  degree  of  electricity,  in  which  the  electricity  wastes  much 
faster,  than  it  is  in  the  weaker,  and  will  therefore  diminish  the 
degree  of  separation  more  in  the  stronger  degree  of  electricity  than 
in  the  weaker,  and  will  therefore  make  the  force  with  which  the 
balls  repel  with  the  stronger  degree  of  electricity  appear  to  be  less 
in  proportion  to  that  with  which  they  repel  with  the  weaker 
degree  than  it  ought  to  be. 

M.  13 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  SOME  ATTEMPTS  TO  IMITATE 
THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  TORPEDO  BY  ELECTRI- 
CITY.  BY  THE  HON.  HENRY  CAVENDISH,  F.RS .♦ 


395]  Although  the  proofe  brought  by  Mr  Walshf ,  that  ihe 
phenomena  of  the  torpedo  are  produced  by  electricity,  are  such 
as  leave  little  room  for  doubt ;  yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  there 
are  some  circumstances,  which  at  first  sight  seem  scarcely  to  be 
reconciled  with  this  supposition.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  examine 
whether  these  circumstances  are  really  incompatible  with  such  an 
opinion ;  and  to  give  an  account  of  some  attempts  to  imitate  the 
eflfects  of  this  animal  by  electricity. 

396]  It  appears  from  Mr  Walsh's  experiments,  that  the  tor- 
pedo is  not  constantly  electrical,  but  hath  a  power  of  throwing 
at  pleasure  a  great  quantity  of  electric  fluid  from  one  surface  of 
those  parts  which  he  calls  the  electrical  organs  to  the  other ;  that 
is,  from  the  upper  surface  to  the  lower,  or  from  the  lower  to  the 
upper,  the  experiments  do  not  determine  which ;  by  which  means 
a  shock  is  produced  in  the  body  of  a  person  who  makes  any  part 
of  the  circuit  which  the  fluid  takes  in  its  motion  to  restore  the 
equilibrium. 

397]  One  of  the  principal  difficulties  attending  the  suppo- 
sition, that  these  phenomena  are  produced  by  electricity,  is,  that 
a  shock  may  be  perceived  when  the  fish  is  held  under  water ;  and 

*  From  the  Philosophical  Transactiont  for  1776,  Vol.  lxyi.  Part  h  pp.  196—225. 
Read  Jan.  18,  1776. 

t  [Philosophical  Transaetiom,  1773,  pp.  461 — 477.  Of  the  Electric  Property  of 
the  Torpedo.  In  a  letter  from  John  Walsh,  Esq.,  F.B.8.,  to  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Ac.    Read  July  1,  1778.] 
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in  other  circumstances,  where  the  electric  fluid  hath  a  much 
readier  passage  than  through  the  person's  body.  To  explain  this, 
it  must  be  considered,  that  when  a  jar  is  electrified,  and  any 
number  of  different  circuits  are  made  between  its  positive  and 
negative  side,  some  electricity  will  necessarily  pass  along  each  ; 
but  a  greater  quantity  will  pass  through  those  in  which  it  meets 
with  less  resistance,  than  those  in  which  it  meets  with  more. 
For  instance,  let  a  person  take  some  yards  of  very  fine  wire, 
holding  one  end  in  each  hand,  and  let  him  discharge  the  jar  by 
touching  the  outside  with  one  end  of  the  wire,  and  the  inside 
with  the  other ;  he  will  feel  a  shock,  provided  the  jar  is  charged 
high  enough ;  but  less  than  if  he  had  discharged  it  without 
holding  the  wire  in  his  hands ;  which  shews,  that  part  of  the 
electricity  passes  through  his  body,  and  part  through  the  wire. 
Some  electricians  indeed  seem  to  have  supposed  that  the  electric 
fluid  passes  only  along  the  shortest  and  readiest  circuit;  but 
besides  that  such  a  supposition  would  be  quite  contrary  to  what 
is  observed  in  all  other  fluids,  it  does  not  agree  with  experience. 
What  seems  to  have  led  to  this  mistake  is,  that  in  discharging 
a  jar  by  a  wire  held  in  both  hands,  as  in  the  above-mentioned 
experiment,  the  person  will  feel  no  shock,  unless  either  the  wire 
is  very  long  and  slender,  or  the  jar  is  very  large  and  highly 
charged.  The  reason  of  which  is,  that  metals  conduct  surpris- 
ingly better  than  the  huma.n  body,  or  any  other  substance  I  am 
acquainted  with ;  and  consequently,  unless  the  wire  is  very  long 
and  slender,  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  will  pass  through 
the  person's  body  will  bear  so  small  a  proportion  to  the  whole, 
as  not  to  give  any  sensible  shock,  unless  the  jar  is  very  large  and 
highly  charged. 

.398]  It  appears  from  some  experiments*,  of  which  I  propose 
shortly  to  lay  an  account  before  this  Society,  that  iron  wire  con- 
ducts about  4jOO  million  times  better  than  rain  or  distilled  water ; 
that  is,  the  electricity  meets  with  no  more  resistance  in  passing 
through  a  piece  of  iron  wire  400,000,000  inches  long,  than  through 
a  column  of  water  of  the  same  diameter  only  one  inch  long. 
Sea  water,  or  a  solution  of  one  part  of  salt  in  30  of  water,  conducts 
100  times,  and  a  saturated  solution  of  sea  salt  about  720  times 
better  than  rain  water. 

•   [Art§.  676,  677,  684,  687.] 
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399]  To  apply  what  liatb  been  here  said  to  the  torpedo; 
suppose  the  fish  by  any  means  to  convey  in  an  instant  a  quantity 
of  electricity  through  its  electric  oi^ds,  from  the  lower  surface 
to  the  upper,  so  as  to  make  the  upper  surface  contain  more  than 
ita  natural  quantity,  and  the  lower  less ;  this  fluid  will  imm&< 
diately  flow  back  in  all  directions,  part  over  the  moist  surface, 
and  part  through  the  substance  of  its  body,  supposing  it  to  conduct 
electricity,  as  in  all  probability  it  does,  till  the  equilibrium  ia 
restored:  and  if  any  person  hath  at  the  time  one  hand  on  the 
lower  surface  of  the  electric  or^ns,  and  the  other  on  the  upper, 
part  of  the  fluid  will  pass  through  his  body.  Moreover,  if  he 
hath  one  hand  on  one  surface  of  an  electric  organ,  and  another 
on  any  other  part  of  its  body,  for  instance  the  tail,  still  some  part 
of  the  fluid  will  pass  through  him,  though  much  less  than  in  the 
former  case  ;  for  as  part  of  the  fluid,  in  its  way  from  the  upper 
surface  of  the  organ  to  the  lower,  will  go  through  the  tail,  some 
of  that  part  will  pass  through  the  person's  body.  Some  fluid  also 
will  pass  through  him,  even  though  he  does  not  touch  either 
electric  oi^an,  but  hath  his  hands  on  any  two  parts  of  the  flshea 
body  whatever,  provided  one  of  those  parts  is  nearer  to  the  upper 
surface  of  the  electric  organs  than  the  other, 

400]  On  the  same  principle,  if  the  torpedo  is  immersed  in 
water,  the  fluid  will  pass  through  the  water  in  all  directions,  and 
that  even  to  great  distances  &om  its  body,  as  is  represented  in 
Fig.  1,  where  the  full  Unes  represent  the  section  of  its  body,  and 


Fig.  1. 


the  dotted  lines  the  direction  of  the  electric  fluid ;  but  it  must 
be  observed,  that  the  nearer  any  part  of  the   water  ia  to  the 
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fishes  body,  the  greater  quantity  of  fluid  will  pass  through  it. 
Moreover,  if  any  person  touches  the  fish  in  this  situation,  either 
with  one  hand  on  the  upper  surface  of  an  electric  organ,  and 
the  other  on  the  lower,  or  in  any  other  of  those  manners  in 
which  I  supposed  it  to  be  touched  when  out  of  the  water,  some 
fluid  will  pass  through  his  body;  but  evidently  less  than  when 
the  animal  is  held  in  the  air,  as  a  great  proportion  of  the  fluid 
will  pass  through  the  water :  and  even  some  fluid  will  pass  through 
him,  though  he  does  not  touch  the  fish  at  all ;  but  only  holds 
his  hands  in  the  water,  provided  one  hand  is  nearer  to  the  upper 
surface  of  the  electric  organs  than  the  other. 

401]  The  second  diflBculty  is,  that  no  one  hath  ever  per- 
ceived the  shock  to  be  accompanied  with  any  spark  or  light, 
or  with  the  least  degree  of  attraction  or  repulsion.  With  regard 
to  this,  it  must  be  observed,  that  when  a  person  receives  a  shock 
from  the  torpedo,  he  must  have  formed  the  circuit  between  its 
upper  and  lower  surface  before  it  begins  to  throw  the  electricity 
from  one  side  to  the  other ;  for  otherwise  the  fluid  would  be  dis- 
charged over  the  surface  of  the  fishes  body  before  the  circuit  was 
completed,  and  consequently  the  person  would  receive  no  shock. 
The  only  way,  therefore,  by  which  any  light  or  spark  could  be 
perceived,  must  be  by  making  some  interruption  in  the  circuit 
Now  Mr  Walsh  found,  that  the  shock  would  never  pass  through 
the  least  sensible  space  of  air,  or  even  through  a  small  brass  chain. 
This  circumstance,  therefore,  does  not  seem  inconsistent  with  the 
supposition  that  the  phenomena  of  the  torpedo  are  owing  to 
electricity;  for  a  large  battery  will  give  a  considerable  shock, 
though  so  weakly  charged  that  the  electricity  will  hardly  pass 
through  any  sensible  space  of  air ;  and  the  larger  the  battery  is, 
the  less  will  this  space  be.  The  principle  on  which  this  depends 
will  appear  from  the  following  experiments. 

402]  I  took  several  jars  of  different  sizes,  and  connected 
them  to  the  same  prime  conductor,  and  electrified  them  in  a  given 
degree,  as  shewn  by  a  very  exact  electrometer;  and  then  found 
how  near  the  knobs  of  an  instrument  in  the  nature  of  Mr  Lane's 
electrometer  must  be  approached,  before  the  jars  would  dischaige 
themselves.  I  then  electrified  the  same  jars  again  in  the  same 
degree  as  before,  and  separated  all  of  them  from  the  conductor 
except  one.    It  was  found,  that  the  distance  to  which  the  knobs 
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must  be  approached  to  discharge  this  single  jar  was  not  sensibly 
less  than  the  former.  It  was  also  found,  that  the  divergence  of 
the  electrometer  was  the  same  after  the  removal  of  the  jars  as 
before,  provided  it  was  placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
them :  from  which  last  circumstance,  I  think  we  may  conclude, 
that  the  force  with  which  the  fluid  endeavours  to  escape  from  the 
single  jar  is  the  same  as  from  all  the  jars  together*. 

4j03]  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  distance  to  which  the 
spark  will  fly  is  not  sensibly  affected  by  the  number  or  size  of  the 
jars,  but  depends  only  on  the  force  with  which  they  are  electrified ; 
that  is,  on  the  force  with  which  the  fluid  endeavours  to  escape 
from  them  :  consequently,  a  large  jar,  or  a  great  number  of  jars, 
will  give  a  greater  shock  than  a  small  one,  or  a  small  number, 
electrified  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  spark  shall  fly  to  the  same 
distance ;  for  it  is  well  known,  that  a  large  jar,  or  a  great  number 
of  jars,  will  give  a  greater  shock  than  a  small  one,  or  a  small 
number,  electrified  with  the  same  force. 

404]  In  trying  this  experiment,  the  jars  were  charged  very 
weakly,  insomuch  that  the  distance  to  which  the  spark  would  fly 
was  not  more  than  the  20th  of  an  inch.  The  electrometer^  I  used 
consisted  of  two  straws,  10  inches  long,  hanging  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  turning  at  one  end  on  steel  pins  as  centers,  with  cork 
balls  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter  fixed  on  the  other  end.  The 
way  by  which  I  estimated  the  divergence  of  these  balls,  was  by 
seeing  whether  they  appeared  to  coincide  with  parallel  lines  placed 
behind  them  at  about -10  inches  distance  ;  taking  care  to  hold  my 
eye  always  at  the  same  distance  from  the  balls,  and  not  less  than 
thirty  inches  off.  To  make  the  straws  conduct  the  better,  they 
were  gilded,  which  causes  them  to  be  much  more  regular  in  their 
effect.  This  electrometer  is  very  accurate ;  but  can  be  used  only 
when  the  electricity  is  very  weak.  It  would  be  easy,  however, 
to  make  one  on  the  same  principle,  which  should  be  fit  for  mea- 
suring pretty  strong  electricity. 

405]  The  instrument  by  which  I  found  to  what  distance  the 
spark  would  fly  is  represented  in  Fig.  2 ;  it  differs  from  Mr  Lane's 
electrometer  I  no  otherwise  than  in  not  being  fixed  to  a  jar,  but 

♦  [Art.  604.]  t  [Art.  2i9.]  t  [Art.  329.J 
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made  so  as  to  be  held  in  the  hand.  The  part  ABCDEFOKLM 
is  of  baked  wood,  the  rest  of  brass ;  the  part  OKL  being  covered 
yrith  tinfoil  communicating  with  the  brass  work  at  FO ;  and  the 
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part  ABM  being  also  covered  with  a  piece  of  tinfoil,  communi- 
cating with  the  brass  work  at  CD. 

406]  I  next  took  four  jars,  all  of  the  same  size ;  electrified 
one  of  them  to  a  given  degree,  as  shewn  by  the  electrometer ;  and 
tried  the  strength  of  the  shock  which  it  gave ;  and  found  also 
to  what  distance  the  spark  would  fly.  I  then  took  two  of  the  jars, 
electrified  them  in  the  same  degree  as  before,  and  communicated 
their  electricity  to  the  two  remaining.  The  shock  of  these  four 
jars  united,  was  rather  greater  than  that  of  the  single  jar ;  but  the 
distance  to  which  the  spark  would  fly  was  only  half  as  great*. 

407]  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  spark  from  four  jars,  all  of 
the  same  size,  will  not  dart  to  quite  half  so  great  a  distance  as 
that  from  one  of  those  jars  electrified  in  such  a  degree  as  to  give 
a  shock  of  equal  violence ;  and  consequently  the  distance  to  which 
the  spark  will  fly  is  inversely  in  a  rather  greater  proportion  than 
the  square  root  of  the  number  of  jars,  supposing  them  to  be 
electrified  in  such  a  degree  that  the  shock  shall  be  of  a  given 
strength.  It  must  be  observed,  that  in  the  last  mentioned  ex- 
periment, the  quantity  of  electric  fluid  which  passed  through  my 
body  was  twice  as  great  in  taking  the  shock  of  the  four  jars,  as  in 
taking  that  of  the  single  one ;  but  the  force  with  which  it  was 
impelled  was  evidently  less,  and  I  think  we  may  conclude,  was 
only  half  as  great.  If  so,  it  appears  that  a  given  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity, impelled  through  our  body  with  a  given  force,  produces  a 


•  [ArtflL  673,  610,  618.] 
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rather  less  shock  than  twice  that  quantity,  impelled  with  half  that 
force ;  and  consequently,  the  strength  of  the  shock  depends  rather 
more  on  the  quantity  of  fluid  which  passes  through  our  body,  than 
on  the  force  with  which  it  is  impelled. 

408]  That  no  one  could  ever  perceive  the  shock  to  be  ac- 
companied with  any  attraction  or  repulsion,  does  not  seem  extra- 
ordinary; for  as  the  electricity  of  the  torpedo  is  dissipated  by 
escaping  through  or  over  the  surface  of  its  body,  the  instant  it  is 
produced,  a  pair  of  pith  balls  suspended  from  any  thing  in  contact 
with  the  animal  will  not  have  time  to  separate,  nor  will  a  fine 
thread  hung  near  its  body  have  time  to  move  towards  it,  before 
the  electricity  is  dissipated.  Accordingly  I  have  been  informed 
by  Dr  Priestley,  that  in  discharging  a  battery  he  never  could  find 
a  pair  of  pith  balls  suspended  from  the  discharging  rod  to  separate. 
But,  besides,  there  are  scarce  any  pith  balls  so  fine,  as  to  separate 
when  suspended  from  a  battery  so  weakly  electrified  that  its  shock 
will  not  pass  through  a  chain,  as  is  the  case  with  that  of  the 
torpedo. 

409]  In  order  to  examine  more  accurately,  how  far  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  torpedo  would  agree  with  electricity,  I  endea- 
voured to  imitate  them  by  means  of  the  following  apparatus. 
ABCFODE,  Fig.  3,  is  a  piece  of  wood,  the  part  ABODE  of  which 

Fig.  3. 


is  cut  into  the  shape  of  the  torpedo,  and  is  16|  inches  long  from 
^  to  A  and  lOf  broad  from  B  io  E  \  the  part  CFOD  is  40  inches 
long,  and  serves  by  way  of  handle.  MNmn  is  a  glass  tube  let 
into  a  groove  cut  in  the  wood.  Ww  is  a  piece  of  wire  passing 
through  the  glass  tube,  and  soldered  at  TF  to  a  thin  piece  of 
pewter  Rr  lying  flat  on  the  wood,  and  intended  to  represent  the 
upper  surface  of  the  electric  organs.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
wood  there  is  placed  such  another  glass  tube,  not  represented 
in  the  figure,  with  a  wire  passing  through  it,  and  soldered   to 
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another  piece  of  pewter  of  the  same  size  and  shape  as  R7*  intended 
to  represent  the  lower  surface  of  those  organs.  The  whole  part 
ABODE  lA  covered  with  a  piece  of  sheep's  skin  leather. 

410]  In  making  experiments  with  this  instrument,  or  arti- 
ficial torpedo  as  I  shall  call  it,  after  having  kept  it  in  water  of 
about  the  same  saltness  as  that  of  the  sea,  till  thoroughly  soaked, 
I  fastened  the  end  of  one  of  the  wires,  that  not  represented  in  the 
drawing  for  example,  to  the  negative  side  of  a  large  battery,  and 
when  it  was  suflBciently  charged,  touched  the  positive  side  with 
the  end  of  the  wire  Ww ;  by  which  means  the  battery  was  dis- 
charged through  the  torpedo:  for  as  the  wires  were  inclosed  in 
glass  tubes,  which  extended  about  an  inch  beyond  the  end  of  the 
wood  FO  no  electricity  could  pass  from  the  positive  side  of  the 
battery  to  the  negative,  except  by  flowing  along  the  wire  Ww 
to  the  pewter  Rr,  and  thence  either  through  the  substance  of  the 
wood,  or  along  the  wet  leather,  to  the  opposite  piece  of  pewter, 
and  thence  along  the  other  wire  to  the  negative  side.  When  I 
would  receive  a  shock  myself,  I  employed  an  assistant  to  charge 
the  battery,  and  when  my  hands  were  in  the  proper  position,  to 
discharge  it  in  the  above  mentioned  manner  by  means  of  the  wire 
Ww.  In  experiments  with  this  torpedo  under  water,  I  made  use 
of  a  wooden  trough  ;  and  as  the  strength  of  the  shock  may, 
perhaps,  depend  in  some  measure  on  the  size  of  the  trough,  and 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  torpedo  lies  in  it,  I  have,  in  Fig.  4, 

Fig.  4. 


given  a  vertical  section  of  it ;  the  torpedo  being  placed  in  the 
same  situation  as  in  the  figure.  ABODE  is  the  trough;  the 
length  BO  is  19  inches;  the  depth  AB  is  14;  and  the  breadth 
is  13;  consequently,  as  the  torpedo  is  two  inches  thick  in  the 
thickest  part,  there  is  about  6j^  inches  distance  between  its  sides 
and  those  of  the  trough. 
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411]  The  battery  was  composed  of  49  jars,  of  extremely  thin 
glass,  disposed  in  7  rows,  and  so  contrived  that  I  could  use  any 
number  of  rows  I  chose.  The  outsides  of  the  jars  were  coated 
with  tinfoil;  but  as  it  would  have  been  veiy  diflBcult  to  have 
coated  the  insides  in  that  manner,  they  were  filled  with  salt  water. 
In  a  battery  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  this  was  intended, 
it  is  evidently  necessary  that  the  metals  serving  to  make  the  com- 
munications between  the  diflferent  jars  should  be  joined  quite 
close:  accordingly  care  was  taken  that  the  contacts  should  be 
made  as  perfect  as  possible.  I  find,  by  trial,  that  each  row  of 
the  battery  contains  about  15J  times  as  much  electricity,  when 
both  are  connected  to  the  same  prime  conductor,  as  a  plate  of 
crown  glass,  the  area  of  whose  coating  is  100  square  inches,  and 
whose  thickness  is  j^^  of  an  inch ;  that  is,  such  that  one  square 
foot  of  it  shall  weigh  10  oz.  12  dwts. ;  and  consequently,  the  whole 
battery  contains  about  110  times  as  much  electricity  as  this 
plate*. 

412]  The  way  by  which  this  was  determined,  and  which,  I 
think,  is  one  of  the  easiest  methods  of  comparing  the  quantity  of 
electricity  which  diflferent  batteries  will  receive  with  the  same  degree 
of  electrification,  was  this :  First  of  all,  supposing  a  jar  or  battery 
to  be  electrified  till  the  balls  of  the  above-mentioned  electrometer 
separated  to  a  given  distance,  I  foimd  how  much  they  would 
separate  when  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  that  jar  or  battery 
was  reduced  to  one-half.  To  do  this,  I  took  two  jars,  as  nearly 
equal  as  possible,  and  electrified  one  of  them  till  the  balls  sepa- 
rated to  a  given  degree,  and  then  communicated  its  electricity 
to  the  other;  and  observed  to  what  distance  the  balls  separated 
after  this  communication.  It  is  plain,  that  if  the  jars  were  exactly 
equal,  this  would  be  the  distance  sought  for ;  as  in  that  case  the 
quantity  of  electricity  in  the  first  jar  would  be  just  half  as  much 
after  the  communication  as  before ;  but  as  I  could  not  be  sure 
that  they  were  exactly  equal,  I  repeated   the  experiment  by 

*  I  find,  hj  experiment,  that  the  qnantity  of  electricity  which  coated  glass  of 
different  shapes  and  sizes  will  receiye  with  the  same  degree  of  electrification,  is 
directly  as  the  area  of  the  coating,  and  inversely  as  the  thickness  of  the  glass ; 
whence  the  proportion  which  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  this  hattery  bears  to  that 
in  a  glass  or  jar  of  any  other  size,  may  easily  be  computed.  [See  Art.  5S4.  The 
charge  of  the  first  row  of  jars  was  64638,  and  that  of  the  whole  battery  about 
481000  inches  of  electricity.] 
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electrifying  the  second  jar,  communicating  its  electricity  to  the 
first,  and  observing  how  far  the  balls  separated ;  the  mean  between 
these  two  distances  will  evidently  be  the  degree  of  separation 
sought,  though  the  jars  were  not  of  the  same  size.  Having  found 
this,  I  electrified  one  row  of  the  battery  till  the  balls  separated 
to  the  first  distance,  and  repeatedly  communicated  its  electricity 
to  the  plate  of  coated  crown  glass,  taking  care  to  discharge  the 
plate  each  time  before  the  communication  was  made,  till  it  ap- 
peared by  the  electrometer,  that  the  quantity  of  electricity  in 
that  row  was  reduced  to  one-half.  I  found  it  necessary  to  do  this 
between  11  or  12  times,  or  llj  times  as  I  estimate  it.  Whence 
the  quantity  of  electric  fluid  in  the  row  may  be  thus  determined. 

413]  Let  the  quantity  in  the  plate  be  to  that  in  the  row 
as  07  to  1 ;  it  is  plain,  that  the  electricity  in  the  row  will  be 
diminished  each  time  it  is  communicated  to  the  plate,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1  to  1  +  0?,  and  consequently  after  being  communicated 
11 J  times  will  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  (1+a?)^*; 

therefore,  (1  +  x)^^^  =  2 ;  and  1  +  a;  =  2,^1*.  Whence  the  value  of  x 
may  easily  be  found  by  logarithms.  But  the  readiest  way  of  com- 
puting it,  and  which  is  exact  enough  for  the  purpose,  is  this: 
multiply  the  number  of  times  which  you  communicated  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  row  to  the  plate,  by  1,444 ;  and  from  the  product 

subtract  the  fraction  ^;  the  remainder  is  equal   to  -,   or  the 

w 

number  of  times  by  which  the  electricity  in  the  row  exceeds  that 

in  the  plate*. 

414]  The  way  by  which  I  estimated  the  strength  of  the 
charge  given  to  the  battery,  was  taking  a  certain  number  of  jars, 
and  electrifying  them  till  the  balls  of  the  electrometer  separated 
to  a  given  distance,  and  then  communicatiag  their  electricity  to 
the  battery.  This  method  proved  very  convenient ;  for  by  using 
always  the  same  jars,  I  was  sure  to  give  always  the  same  charge 
with  great  exactness ;  and  by  varying  the  number  and  size  of  the 
jars,  I  could  vary  the  charge  at  pleasure,  and  besides  could  esti- 
mate pretty  nearly  the  proportion  of  the  diflTerent  charges  to  each 
other.  It  was  also  the  only  convenient  method  which  occurred 
to  me ;  for  I  could  not  have  done  it  conveniently  by  charging  the 

♦  [Arts.  441,  682.] 
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whole  battery  till  an  electrometer  suspended  from  it  separated 
to  a  given  distance ;  because  in  most  of  the  experiments  the  elec* 
tricity  was  so  weak,  that  a  pair  of  fine  pith  balls  suspended  from 
the  battery  wou]d  separate  only  to  a  very  small  distance;  and 
counting  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  electrical  machine  is  a 
very  fallacious  method. 

415]  I  found,  upon  trial*,  that  though  a  shock  might  be  pro- 
cured from  this  artificial  torpedo,  while  held  under  water,  yet  there 
was  too  great  a  disproportion  between  its  strength,  when  received 
this  way,  and  in  air ;  for  if  I  placed  one  hand  on  the  upper,  and 
the  other  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  electric  organs,  and  gave  such 
a  charge  to  the  battery,  that  the  shock,  when  received  in  air,  was 
as  strong  as,  I  believe,  that  of  the  real  torpedo  commonly  is ;  it 
was  but  just  perceptible  when  received  under  water.  By  in- 
creasing the  charge,  indeed,  it  became  considerable;  but  then 
this  charge  would  have  given  a  much  greater  shock  out  of  water 
than  the  torpedo  commonly  does.  The  water  used  in  this  experi- 
ment was  of  about  the  same  degree  of  saltness  as  that  of  the  sea ; 
that  being  the  natural  element  of  the  torpedo,  and  what  Mr  Walsh 
made  his  experiments  with.  It  was  composed  of  one  part  of 
common  salt  dissolved  in  30  of  water,  which  is  the  proportion 
of  salt  usually  said  to  be  contained  in  sea  water.  It  appeared 
also,  on  examination,  to  conduct  electricity  not  sensibly  better  or 
worse  than  some  sea  water  procured  from  a  mineral  water  ware- 
house.  It  is  remarkable,  that  if  I  used  fresh  water  instead  of 
salt,  the  shock  seemed  very  little  weaker,  when  received  under 
water  than  out;  which  not  only  confirms  what  was  before  said, 
that  salt  water  conducts  much  better  than  fresh  ;  but,  I  think, 
shews,  that  the  human  body  is  also  a  much  better  conductor  than 
fresh  water :  for  otherwise  the  shock  must  have  been  much  weaker 
when  received  under  fresh  water  than  in  air. 

416]  As  there  appeared  to  be  too  great  a  disproportion  be- 
tween the  strength  of  the  shock  in  water  and  in  air,  I  made 
another  torpedo  "f,  exactly  like  the  former,  except  that  the  part 
ABODE  instead  of  wood  was  made  of  several  pieces  of  thick 
leather,  such  as  is  used  for  the  soles  of  shoes,  fastened  one  over 
the  other,  and  cut  into  the  proper  shape ;  the  pieces  of  pewter 

•  [Art.  696.]  +  [Arts.  699,  600.] 
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being  fixed  on  the  surface  of  this,  as  they  were  on  the  wood,  and 
the  whole  covered  with  sheep  skin  like  the  other.  As  the  leather, 
when  thoroughly  soaked  with  salt  water,  would  suffer  the  elec- 
tricity to  pass  through  it  very  freely,  I  was  in  hopes  that  I  should 
find  less  difference  between  the  strength  of  the  shock  in  water 
and  out  of  it,  with  this  than  with  the  other. 

417]  For  suppose  that  in  receiving  the  shock  of  the  former 
torpedo  under  water,  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  passed 
through  the  wood  and  leather  of  the  torpedo,  through  my  body, 
and  through  the  water,  were  to  each  other  as  T,  B,  and  W*;  the 
quantity  of  electricity  which  would  pass  through  my  body,  when 
the  shock  was  received  under  water,  would  be  to  that  which 
would  pass  through  it,  when  the  shock  was  received  out  of  water, 

as  ^  rp  ,^  to  -^ — J,;  as  in  the  first  case,  the  quantity  which 
would  pass  through  my  body  would  be  the  ^ — jp — rp  part  of 

the  whole ;  and  in  the  latter  the  ^ — ^  part.     Suppose  now,  that 

the  latter  torpedo  conducts  N  times  better  than  the  former ;  and 
consequently,  that  in  receiving  its  shock  under  water,  the  quantity 
of  electricity  which  passes  through  the  torpedo,  through  my  body, 
and  through  the  water,  are  to  each  other  sls  NT,  B,  and  W; 
the  quantity  of  electricity  which  will  now  pass  through  my  body, 
when  the  shock  is  received  under  water,  and  out  of  water,  will 

be  to  each  other  as  -^ — tt^^ — ur  to  n  .  ifm ;  which  two  quan- 
tities  differ  from  each  other  in  a  less  proportion  than  p      ^     yy 

and  rrr — ^:   consequently,  the  readier  the  body  of  the  torpedo 

conducts,  the  greater  charge  will  it  require  to  give  the  same  shock, 
either  in  water  or  out  of  it;  but  the  less  will  be  the  difference 
between  the  strength  of  the  two  shocks.  It  should  be  observed, 
that  this  alteration,  so  far  from  making  it  less  resembling  the  real 
torpedo,  in  all  probability  makes  it  more  so ;  for  I  see  no  reason 
to  think,  that  the  real  torpedo  is  a  worse  conductor  of  electricity 
than  other  animal  bodies ;  and  the  human  body  is  at  least  as  good, 
if  not  a  much  better  conductor  than  this  new  torpedo. 

♦  [Arts.  697,  698.] 
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418]  The  event  answered  my  expectation;  for  it  required 
about  three  times  as  great  a  charge  of  the  battery,  to  give  the 
same  shock  in  air,  with  this  new  torpedo  as  with  the  former ;  and 
the  difference  between  its  strength  when  received  under  water 
and  out  of  it,  wias  much  less  than  before,  and  perhaps  not  greater 
than  in  the  real  torpedo.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  dif- 
ference between  the  feel  of  it  under  water  and  in  air.  In  air  it 
is  felt  chiefly  in  the  elbows ;  whereas,  under  water,  it  is  felt  chiefly 
in  the  hands,  and  the  sensation  is  sharper  and  more  disagreeable. 
The  same  kind  of  shock,  only  weaker,  was  felt  if,  instead  of  touch- 
ing the  sides,  I  held  my  hands  under  water  at  two  or  three  inches 
distance  from  it. 

419]  It  is  remarkable,  that  I  felt  a  shock  of  the  same  kind, 
and  nearly  of  the  same  strength,  if  I  touched  the  torpedo  under 
water  with  only  one  hand,  as  with  both.  Some  gentlemen*  who 
repeated  the  experiment  with  me  thought  it  was  rather  stronger. 
This  shews,  that  the  shock  under  water  is  produced  chiefly  by  the 
electricity  running  through  one's  hand  from  one  part  to  the  other ; 
and  that  but  a  small  part  passes  through  one's  body  from  one  hand 
to  the  other.  The  truth  of  this  will  appear  with  more  certainty 
from  the  following  circumstance ;  namely,  that  if  I  held  a  piece 
of  metal,  a  large  spoon  for  instance,  in  each  hand,  and  touched 
the  torpedo  with  them  instead  of  my  hands,  it  gave  me  not  the 
least  shock  when  immersed  in  water ;  though  when  held  in  air, 
it  affected  me  as  strongly  if  I  touched  it  with  the  spoons  as  with 
my  hands.  On  increasing  the  charge,  indeed,  its  effect  became 
sensible :  and  as  well  as  I  could  judge,  the  battery  required  to  be 
charged  about  twelve  times  as  high  to  give  the  same  shock  when 
the  torpedo  was  touched  with  the  spoons  under  water  as  out  of  it. 
It  must  be  observed,  that  in  trying  this  experiment,  as  my  hands 
were  out  of  water,  I  could  be  affected  only  by  that  part  of  the 
fluid  which  passed  through  my  body  from  one  hand  to  the  other. 

420]  The  following  experiments  were  made  with  the  torpedo 
in  air.  If  I  stood  on  an  electric  stool,  and  touched  either  surface 
of  the  electric  organs  with  one  hand  only,  I  felt  a  shock  in  that 
hand;   but  scarcely  so  strong  as  when  touching  it  in  the  same 

♦  [See  Art.  601,  27  May,  1775,  "  Mr  Bonayne,  Mr  Hunter,  Dr  Priestley,  Mr 
Lane,  Mr  N[aime.**] 
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manner  under  water.  If  I  laid  a  hand  on  one  surface  of  the 
electric  organs,  and  with  the  other  touched  the  tail,  I  felt  a  shock ; 
but  much  weaker  than  when  touching  it  in  the  usual  manner; 
that  is,  with  one  hand  on  the  upper  surface  of  those  organs,  and 
the  other  on  the  lower.  If  I  laid  a  thumb  on  either  surface  of  an 
electric  organ,  and  a  finger  of  the  same  hand  on  any  part  of  the 
body,  except  on  or  very  near  the  same  surface  of  the  organs,  I 
felt  a  small  shock. 

In  all  the  foregoing  experiments,  the  battery  was  charged 
to  the  same  degree,  except  where  the  contrary  is  expressed : 
they  all  seem  to  agree  very  well  with  Mr  Walsh's  experiments. 

421]  Mr  Walsh  found,  that  if  he  inclosed  a  torpedo  in  a  flat 
basket,  open  at  the  top,  and  immersed  it  in  water  to  the  depth 
of  three  inches,  and  while  the  animal  was  in  that  situation, 
touched  its  upper  surface  with  an  iron  bolt  held  in  one  hand, 
while  the  other  hand  was  dipped  into  the  water  at  some  distance, 
he  felt  a  shock  in  both  of  them.  I  accordingly  tried  the  same 
experiment  with  the  artificial  torpedo;  and  if  the  battery  was 
charged  about  six  times  as  high  as  usual,  received  a  small  shock 
in  each  hand*  No  sensible  difierence  could  be  perceived  in  the 
strength,  whether  the  torpedo  was  inclosed  in  the  basket  or  not. 
The  trough  in  which  this  experiment  was  tried  was  36  inches  long, 
14  J  broad,  and  16  deep ;  and  the  distance  of  that  hand  which  was 
immersed  in  the  water  from  the  electric  organs  of  the  torpedo, 
was  about  14  inches.  As  it  was  found  necessary  to  charge  the 
battery  so  much  higher  than  usual,  in  order  to  receive  a  shock, 
it  follows,  that  unless  the  fish  with  which  Mr  Walsh  tried  this 
experiment  were  remarkably  vigorous,  there  is  still  too  great  a 
disproportion  between  the  strength  of  the  shock  of  the  artificial 
torpedo  when  received  under  water  and  out  of  it.  If  this  is  the 
case,  the  fault  might  evidently  be  remedied  by  making  it  of  some 
substance  which  conducts  electricity  better  than  leather. 

422]  When  the  torpedo  happens  to  be  left  on  shore  by  the 
retreat  of  the  tide,  it  loosens  the  sands  by  flapping  its  fins,  till 
its  whole  body,  except  the  spiracles,  is  buried ;  and  it  is  said  to 

*  As  weU  as  I  oould  jt^ge,  the  battery  required  to  be  charged  aboat  18  or  20 
times  as  high,  to  give  a  shook  of  the  same  strength  when  received  this  way  as  when 
received  in  the  nsaal  manner  with  the  torpedo  oat  of  water.    [Art.  615.] 
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happen  sometimes,  that  a  person  accidentally  treading  on  it  in 
that  situation,  with  naked  feet,  is  thrown  down  by  it.  I  there- 
fore filled  a  box,  32  inches  long  and  22  broad,  with  sand,  thoroughly 
soaked  with  salt  water,  to  the  depth  of  four  inches,  and  placed 
the  torpedo  in  it,  intirely  covered  with  the  sand,  except  the  upper 
part  of  its  convex  surface,  and  laid  one  hand  on  its  electrical 
organs,  and  the  other  on  the  wet  sand  about  16  inches  from  it. 
I  felt  a  shock,  but  rather  weak ;  and  as  well  as  I  could  judge, 
as  strong  as  if  the  battery  had  been  charged  half  as  high,  and  the 
shock  received  in  the  usual  way  *. 

423]  I  next  took  two  thick  pieces  of  that  sort  of  leather 
which  is  used  for  the  soles  of  shoes,  about  the  size  of  the  palm 
of  my  hand;  and  having  previously  prepared  them  by  steeping 
in  salt  water  for  a  week,  and  then  pressing  out  as  much  of  the 
water  as  would  drain  off  easily,  repeated  the  experiment  with 
these  leathers  placed  under  my  hands.  The  shock  was  weaker 
than  before,  and  about  as  strong  as  if  received  in  the  usual  way 
with  the  battery  charged  one-third  part  as  high.  As  it  would 
have  been  troublesome  to  have  trod  on  the  torpedo  and  sand, 
I  chose  this  way  of  trying  the  experiment.  The  pieces  of  leather 
were  intended  to  represent  shoes,  and  in  all  probability  the  shoes 
of  persons  who  walk  much  on  the  wet  sand  will  conduct  electricity 
as  well  as  these  leathers.  I  think  it  likely,  therefore,  that  a  person 
treading  in  this  manner  on  a  torpedo,  even  with  shoes  on,  but 
more  so  without,  may  be  thrown  down,  without  any  extraordinary 
exertion  of  the  animals  force,  considering  how  much  the  eflFect 
of  the  shock  would  be  aided  by  the  surprise. 

424]  One  of  the  fishermen  that  Mr  Walsh  employed  assured 
him,  that  he  always  knew  when  he  had  a  torpedo  in  his  net, 
by  the  shocks  he  received  while  the  fish  was  at  several  feet  dis- 
tance; in  particular,  he  said,  that  in  drawing  in  his  nets  with  one 
of  the  largest  in  them,  he  received  a  shock  when  the  fish  was 
at  twelve  feet  distance,  and  two  or  three  more  before  he  got  it 
into  his  boat.  His  boat  was  afloat  in  the  water,  and  he  drew 
in  the  nets  with  both  hands.  It  is  likely,  that  the  fisherman 
might  magnify  the  distance;  but,  I  think,  he  may  so  far  be  be- 
lieved, as  that  he  felt  the  shock  before  the  torpedo  was  drawn  out 

•  [Art.  608.] 
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of  water.  This  is  the  most  extraordinary  instance  I  know  of  the 
power  of  the  torpedo ;  but  I  think  seems  not  incompatible  with  the 
supposition  of  its  being  owing  to  electricity;  for  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  but  that  some  electricity  would  pass  through  the 
net  to  the  man's  hands,  and  from  thence  through  his  body  and 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  which  in  all  probability  was  thoroughly 
soaked  with  water,  and  perhaps  leaky,  to  the  water  under  the 
boat:  the  quantity  of  electric  fluid,  however,  taking  this  circuit, 
would  most  likely  bear  so  small  a  proportion  to  the  whole,  that 
this  eflect  cannot  be  accounted  for,  without  supposing  the  fish 
to  exert  at  that  time  a  surprizingly  greater  force  than  what  it 
usually  does. 

425]  Hitherto,  I  think,  the  effects  of  this  artificial  torpedo 
agree  very  well  with  those  of  the  natural  one.  I  now  proceed  to 
consider  the  circumstance  of  the  shock's  not  being  able  to  pass 
through  any  sensible  space  of  air.  In  all  my  experiments  on  this 
head,  I  used  the  first  torpedo,  or  that  made  of  wood ;  for  as  it 
is  not  necessary  to  charge  the  battery  more  than  one-third  part 
as  high  to  give  the  same  shock  with  this  as  with  the  other,  the  ex- 
periments were  more  likely  to  succeed,  and  the  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  them  would  be  scarcely  less  convincing :  for  I  find, 
that  five  or  six  rows  of  my  battery  will  give  as  great  a  shock  with 
the  leathern  torpedo,  as  one  row  electrified  to  the  same  degree 
will  with  the  wooden  one;  consequently,  if  with  the  wooden 
torpedo  and  my  whole  battery,  I  can  give  a  shock  of  a  sufficient 
strength,  which  yet  will  not  pass  through  a  chain  of  a  given  number 
of  links,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that,  if  my  battery  was  five 
or  six  times  as  large,  I  should  be  able  to  do  the  same  thing  with 
the  leathern  torpedo. 

426]  I  covered  a  piece  of  sealing  wax  on  one  side  with  a  slip 
of  tinfoil,  and  holding  it  in  one  hand,  touched  an  electrical  organ 
of  the  torpedo  with  the  end  of  it,  while  my  other  hand  was  ap- 
plied to  the  opposite  surface  of  the  same  organ.  The  shock 
passed  freely,  being  conducted  by  the  tinfoil ;  but  if  I  made,  with 
a  penknife,  as  smsJl  a  separation  in  the  tinfoil  as  possible,  so  as 
to  be  sure  that  it  was  actually  separated,  the  shock  would  not 
pass,  conformably  to  what  Mr  Walsh  observed  of  the  torpedo. 

427]  I  tried  the  experiment  in  the  same  manner  with  the 
Lane's  electrometer  described  in  Art.  406,  and  found  that  the  shock 

M.  \K 
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would  not  pass,  unless  the  knobs  were  brought  so  near  together 
as  to  require  the  assistance  of  a  magnifying  giants  to  be  sure  that 
they  did  not  touch. 

428]  I  took  a  chain  of  small  brass  wire,  and  holding  it  in  one 
hand,  let  the  lowest  link  lie  on  the  upper  surface  of  an  electric 
organ,  while  my  other  hand  was  applied  to  the  opposite  surface. 
The  event  was,  that  if  the  link,  held  in  my  hand,  was  the  fifth 
or 'sixth  from  the  bottom,  and  consequently,  that  the  electricity 
had  only  four  or  five  links  to  pass  through  besides  that  in  my 
hand,  I  received  a  shock  ;  so  that  the  electricity  was  able  to  force 
its  way  through  four  or  five  intervals  of  the  links,  but  not  more. 
One  gentleman,  indeed,  found  it  not  to  pass  through  a  single 
interval ;  but  in  all  probability  the  link  which  lay  on  the  torpedo 
happened  to  bear  more  loosely  than  usual  against  that  in  his  hand. 
If  instead  of  this  chain  I  used  one  composed  of  thicker  wire,  the 
shock  would  pass  through  a  great  number  of  links ;  but  I  did  not 
count  how  many.  It  must  be  observed,  that  the  principal  re- 
sistance to  the  passage  of  the  electrical  fluid  is  formed  by  the 
intervals  of  the  lower  links  of  the  chain  ;  for  as  the  upper  are 
stretched  by  a  greater  weight,  and  therefore  pressed  closer  to- 
gether, they  make  less  resistance.  Consequently  the  force  re- 
quired to  make  the  shock  pass  through  any  number  of  intervals, 
is  not  twice  as  great  as  would  be  necessary  to  make  it  pass  through 
half  the  number.  For  the  same  reason  it  passes  easier  through  a 
chain  consisting  of  heavy  links  than  of  light  ones. 

429]  Whenever  the  electricity  passed  through  the  chain,  a 
small  light  was  visible,  provided  the  room  was  quite  dark.  This, 
however,  affords  no  argument  for  supposing  that  the  phenomena 
of  the  torpedo  are  not  owing  to  electricity ;  for  its  shock  has  never 
been  known  to  pass  through  a  chain  or  any  other  interruption  in 
the  circuit ;  and  consequently,  it  is  impossible  that  any  light  should 
have  been  seen. 

430]  In  all  these  experiments,  the  battery  was  charged  to 
the  same  degree  ;  namely,  such  that  the  shock  was  nearly  of  the 
same  strength  as  that  of  the  leathern  torpedo,  and  which  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  from  my  conversation  with  Mr  Walsh,  may  be 
considered  as  about  the  medium  strength  of  those  of  a  real  one 
of  the  same  size  as  this.  It  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  plate 
of  crown  glass  in  Art  411,  electrified  to  such  a  degree  as  to  dis- 
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charge  itself  when  the  knobs  of  a  Lane's  electrometer  were  at 
,0115  inches  distance ;  whence  a  person,  used  to  electrical  experi- 
ments, may  ascertain  its  strength  *.  The  way  I  tried  it  was  by 
holding  the  Lane's  electrometer  in  one  hand,  with  the  end  resting 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  plate,  and  touching  the  lower  surface 
with  the  other  hand,  while  an  assistant  charged  the  plate  by.  its 
upper  side  till  it  discharged  itself  through  the  electrometer  and 
my  body.  There  is,  however,  a  very  sensible  difference  between 
the  sensation  excited  by  a  small  jar  or  plate  of  glass  like  this,  and 
by  a  large  battery  electrified  so  weakly  that  the  shock  shall  be 
of  the  same  strength ;  the  fonner  being  sharper  and  more  dis- 
agreeable. Mr  Walsh  took  notice  of  this  difference ;  and  said, 
that  the  artificial  torpedo  produced  just  the  same  sensation  as  the 
real  one. 

431]  As  it  appeared,  that  a  shock  of  this  strength  would 
pass  through  a  few  intervals  of  the  links  of  the  chain,  I  tried  what 
a  smaller  would  do.  If  the  battery  was  charged  only  to  a  fourth 
or  fifth  part  of  its  usual  height,  the  shock  would  not  pass  through 
a  single  interval ;  but  then  it  was  very  weak,  even  when  received 
through  a  piece  of  brass  wire,  without  any  link  in  it.  This  chain 
was  quite  clean  and  very  little  tarnished  ;  the  lowest  link  was 
larger  than  the  rest,  and  weighed  about  eight  grains.  If  I  used 
a  chain  of  the  same  kind,  the  wire  of  which,  though  pretty  clean, 
was  grown  brown  by  being  exposed  to  the  air,  the  shock  would 
not  pass  through  a  single  interval,  with  the  battery  charged  to 
about  one-third  or  one-half  its  usual  strength. 

432]  It  appears,  that  in  this  respect  the  artificial  torpedo 
does  not  completely  imitate  the  effects  of  the  real  one,  though 
it  approaches  near  to  it ;  for  the  shock  of  the  former,  when  not 
stronger  than  that  of  the  latter  frequently  is,  will  pass  through 
four  or  five  intervals  of  the  links  of  a  chain  ;  whereas  the  real 
torpedo  was  never  known  to  force  his  through  a  single  interval. 
But,  I  think,  this  by  no  means  shews,  that  the  phenomena  of  the 
torpedo  are  not  produced  by  electricity ;  but  only  that  the  battery 
I  used  is  not  large  enough.  For  we  may  safely  conclude,  from  the 
experiments  mentioned  in  Arts.  402,  406, 407,  that  the  greater  the 
battery  is,  the  less  space  of  air,  or  the  fewer  links  of  a  chain,  will 

*  [Charge  of  plate  =  4100  inches  of  electricity  =  5207  centimetrea  capacity. 
Electromotive  force =5*5.    See  note  10.] 
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a  shock  of  a  given  strength  pass  across.  For  greater  certainty, 
however,  I  tried,  whether  if  the  whole  battery  and  a  single  row 
of  it  were  successively  charged  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  shock 
of  each  should  be  of  the  same  strength  when  received  through 
the  torpedo  in  the  usual  manner,  that  of  the  whole  battery  would 
be  unable  to  pass  through  so  many  links  of  a  chain  as  that  of  a 
single  row*.    In  order  to  which  I  made  the  following  machinef. 

433]     GM,  Fig.  5,  is  a  piece  of  dry  wood ;  Ff,  Ee,  Dd,  Cc, 
Bb,  and  A  a,  are  pieces  of  brass  wire  fastened  to  it,  and  turned 

Fig.  5. 


up  at  bottom  into  the  form  of  a  hook,  on  which  is  hung  a 
small  brass  chain,  as  in  the  figure,  so  as  to  form  five  loops,  each 
loop  consisting  of  five  links;  the  part  G  is  covered  with  tinfoil, 
which  is  made  to  communicate  with  the  wire  A  a.  If  I  held  this 
piece  of  wood  in  one  hand,  with  my  thumb  on  either  of  the  wires 
If,  Ee,  &c.  and  applied  the  part  G  to  one  surface  of  an  electric 
organ,  while  with  a  spoon,  held  in  the  other  hand,  I  touched  the 
opposite  surface,  I  received  a  shock,  provided  the  battery  was 
charged  high  enough,  the  electricity  passing  through  all  that  part 
of  the  chain  between  Aa,  and  my  thumb ;  so  that  I  could  make 
the  shock  pass  through  more  or  fewer  loops,  according  to  which 
wire  my  thumb  was  placed  on ;  but  if  the  charge  was  too  weak 
to  force  a  passage  through  the  chain,  I  felt  no  shock,  as  the  wood 
was  too  dry  to  convey  any  sensible  quantity  of  electricity.  The 
event  of  the  experiment  was,  that  if  I  charged  the  whole  battery 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  shock  would  but  just  pass  through  two 
loops  of  the  machine,  and  then  charged  a  single  row  to  such  a 
degree  as  appeared,  on  trial,  just  sufficient  to  give  a  shock  of  the 
same  strength  as  the  former,  it  passed  through  all  five  loops; 
whether  it  would  have  passed  through  more  I  cannot  tell.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  gave  such  a  charge  to  the  whole  battery,  and 
also  to  the  single  row,  as  was  just  sufficient  to  force  a  passage 

*  The  battery,  as  was  before  said,  was  divided  into  seven  rows,  each  of  which 
conld  be  nsed  separately, 
t  [Arts.  606,  607.]  . 
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through  two  loops  of  the  chain,  the  shock  with  the  whole  battery 
was  much  stronger  than  that  with  the  single  row. 

434]  It  must  be  observed,  that  in  the  foregoing  machine, 
each  loop  consisted  of  the  same  number  of  links,  and  the  links 
of  each  loop  were  stretched  by  the  same  weight ;  so  that  it  re- 
quired no  more  force  to  impel  the  electricity  through  one  loop 
than  another,  which  was  my  reason  for  using  this  machine  rather 
than  a  plain  chain.  Considerable  irregularities  occurred  in  trying 
the  above  experiments,  and  indeed  all  those  with  a  chain ;  for  it 
frequently  happened,  that  the  shock  would  not  pass  with  the  battery 
charged  to  a  certain  degree,  when  perhaps  a  minute  after,  it  would 
pass  with  not  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  charge.  The  irregu- 
larity, however,  was  not  so  great  but  that,  I  think,  I  may  be 
certain  of  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  facts ;  especially  as  the  ex- 
periments were  repeated  several  times.  The  uncertainty  was  at 
least  as  great  in  the  experiments  with  Lane's  electrometer,  when 
the  knobs  were  brought  so  close  together,  as  is  necessary  in  ex- 
periments of  this  kind. 

435]  It  appears  therefore,  that  if  the  whole  battery,  and  a 
single  row  of  it,  are  both  charged  in  such  a  degree  as  to  give  a  shock 
of  the  same  strength,  the  shock  with  the  whole  battery  will  pass 
through  fewer  loops  of  the  chain  than  that  with  the  single  row ;  so 
that,  I  think,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  if  the  battery  had 
been  large  enough,  I  should  have  been  able  to  give  a  shock  of  the 
usual  strength,  which  yet  would  not  have  passed  through  a  single 
interval  of  the  links  of  a  chain. 

436]  On  the  whole,  I  think,  there  seems  nothing  in  the 
phenomena  of  the  torpedo  at  all  incompatible  with  electricity; 
but  to  make  a  compleat  imitation  of  them,  would  require  a  battery 
much  larger  than  mine.  It  may  be  asked,  where  can  such  a 
battery  be  placed  within  the  torpedo?  I  answer,  perhaps  it  is 
not  necessary  that  there  should  be  anything  analogous  to  a  battery 
within  it.  The  case  is  this ;  it  appears,  that  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tric fluid,  transferred  from  one  side  of  the  torpedo  to  the  other, 
must  be  extremely  great ;  for  otherwise  it  could  not  give  a  shock, 
considering  that  the  force  with  which  it  is  impelled  is  so  small 
as  not  to  make  it  pass  through  any  sensible  space  of  air.  Now 
if  such  a  quantity  of  fluid  was  to  be  transferred  at  once  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  the  force  with  which  it  would  endeavour  to 
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escape  would  be  extremely  great,  and  sufficient  to  make  it  dart 
through  the  air  to  a  great  distance,  unless  there  was  something 
within  it  analogous  to  a  very  large  battery.  But  if  we  suppose, 
that  the  fluid  is  gradually  transferred  through  the  electrical  organs, 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  returning 
back  over  the  surface,  and  through  the  substance,  of  the  rest  of 
the  body ;  so  that  the  quantity  of  fluid  on  either  side  is  during 
the  whole  time  very  little  greater  or  less  than  what  is  naturally 
contained  in  it;  then  it  is  possible,  that  a  very  great  quantity 
of  fluid  may  be  transferred  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  yet 
the  force  with  which  it  is  impelled  be  not  sufficient  to  force  it 
through  a  single  interval  of  the  links  of  a  chain.  There  seems, 
however,  to  be  room  in  the  fish  for  a  battery  of  a  sufficient  size ; 
for  Mr  Hunter  *  has  shewn,  that  each  of  the  prismatical  columns 
of  which  the  electrical  organ  is  composed,  is  divided  into  a  great 
number  of  partitions  by  fine  membranes,  the  thickness  of  each 
partition  being  about  the  150th  part  of  an  inch ;  but  the  thickness 
of  the  membranes  which  form  them  is,  as  he  informs  me,  much 
less.  The  bulk  of  the  two  organs  together  in  a  fish  lOJ  inches 
broad,  that  is,  of  the  same  size  as  the  artificial  torpedos,  seems 
to  be  about  24  J  cubic  inches  ;  and  therefore  the  sum  of  the  areas 
of  all  the  partitions  is  about  3700  square  inches.  Now  3700 
square  inches  of  coated  glass  j^  of  an  inch  thick  will  receive  as 
much  electricity  as  30,500  square  inches  ,055  of  an  inch  thickf; 
that  is,  305  times  as  much  as  the  plate  of  crown  glass  mentioned 
in  Art.  411,  or  about  2f  times  as  much  as  my  battery,  supposing 
both  to  be  electrified  by  the  same  conductor;  and  if  the  glass 
is  five  times  as  thin,  which  perhaps  is  not  thinner  than  the 
membranes  which  form  the  partitions,  it  will  contain  five  times  as 
much  electricity,  or  near  fourteen  times  as  [much  as]  my  battery. 

437]  It  was  found,  both  by  Dr  Williamson  J  and  by  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Pensylvania, 
that  tlie  shock  of  the  Gymnotus  would  sometimes  pass  through  a 
chain,  though  they  never  perceived  any  light.     I  therefore  took 

*  *' Anatomical  observatioDS  on  the  Torpedo.*'  By  John  Hunter,  F.B.S.  PhiL 
Trans,  lxiii.  (1773),  p.  486.     See  Art.  614. 

t  Vide  note  in  p.  202. 

X  ''Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Oymnotus  Electricus,  or  Electrical 
Eul."  By  Hugh  Williamson,  M.D.  Communicated  by  John  Walsh,  Esq.,  F.B.S. 
Phil,  Trans,  lxv.  (1775),  p.  94. 
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the  same  chain  which  I  used  in  the  foregoing  experiments,  con- 
sisting of  25  links,  and  suspended  it  by  its  extremities  from  the  ex- 
treme hooks  of  the  machine  described  in  Art.  433,  and  applying  the 
end  of  the  machine  to  the  negative  side  of  the  battery,  touched  the 
positive  side  with  a  piece  of  metal  held  in  the  other  hand,  so  as 
to  receive  the  shock  through  the  chain  without  its  passing  through 
the  torpedo ;  the  battery  being  charged  to  such*  a  degree  that  the 
shock  was  considerably  stronger  than  what  I  usually  felt  in  the 
foregoing  experiments.  I  found  that  if  the  chain  was  not  stretched 
by  an  additional  weight,  the  shock  did  not  pass  at  all :  If  it  was 
stretched  by  hanging  a  weight  of  seven  pennyweights  to  the 
middle  link,  it  passed,  and  a  light  was  visible  between  some  of  the 
links;  but  if  fourteen  pennyweights  were  hung  on,  the  shock 
passed  without  my  being  able  to  perceive  the  least  light,  though 
the  room  was  quite  dark;  the  experiment  being  tried  at  night, 
and  the  candle  removed  before  the  battery  was  discharged*.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  if  in  the  experiments  made  by  these 
gentlemen  the  shock  never  passed,  except  when  the  chain  was 
somewhat  tense,  which  in  all  probability  was  the  case,  the  circum- 
stance of  their  not  having  perceived  any  light  is  by  no  means 
repugnant  to  the  supposition  that  the  shock  is  produced  by 
electricity  f. 

*  [Art.  618.]  t  [See  note  29  and  preface.] 
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IsT  Night*. 

438]  East  plate  negfative]  standing  east  and  west.  West  plate 
positive]  north  and  south.  East  plate  touched  perpend[icularl7]  by 
wire  near  midd[le].    West  wire  bearing  against  north  side  of  west  plate. 

East.  West. 

10^  12  a  small  matter  positive. 

12  10^  nearly  same  perhaps  rather  less  negative. 

12  10  a  good  deal  more. 

East  plate  touched  flat  near  west  sida 

12  10|  sepaT[ated]  very  little,  scarce  enough  to 

say  whether  positive  or  negative. 
10|  12  I  thought  rather  more  pos. 

Position  of  east  and  west  plates  reversed  Plates  touched  by  wires 
as  last  time. 

10^  12  Seemed  to  separate  rather  more  than 

before  positive. 
12  10^  did  but  just  separate. 

439]  2nd  Night. 

^sh^Jf  nSS^i^!'         Both  plates  east  and  west,  wires  straight. 

10}  Tin,  pasteboard,  and   tin  foil,  each  12 

inches ;  separated  a  little  and  equally 
negative.  With  paper  of  12  inches, 
in  one  or  two  first  trials  it  seemed  to 
separate  much  the  same.  Afterwards 
it  did  not  separate  at  all,  owing,  as 
was  supposed,  to  its  being  too  dry  to 
conduct  well,  but  after  being  moist- 
ened it  seemed  to  separate  like  the 
rest. 


13  J  The  same  things  being  tiied,  the  corks 

sepai*ated  more  than  before  and  were 
positive,  and  I  believe  pretty  equally. 

*  [Probably  the  first  trials  of  the  apparatus  described  in  Art.  240]. 
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440]  3rd  Night. 

West.  East, 

pos.  neg. 

10^  12  Separated  visibly ,  I  guess  about  1  dia- 

meter. 

II  j  Seemed  to  separate  rather  less. 

I I I  Scarcely  separated, 
paper  of  12       Separated  much  the  same  as  tin  of  12. 


12 

11| 

111 


_  ^         i    Nearly  the  same  as  in  first  experiment 
_  ji       but  of  [the]  2  separated  rather  more. 


13^  12  Nearly  the  same  as  in  first  experiment. 

Seemed  as  if  it  was  rather  more. 
Sensibly  more  than  with  12. 

From  the  two  other  nights'  experiments  it  seemed  as  if  the  positive 
bottle  electrified  the  plates  sensibly  stronger  than  the  negative  one :  why 
there  was  not  the  same  difference  this  night  I  cannot  tell. 

Plates  east  and  west     Wires  straight. 


441]  Two  pair  of  large  corks  were  made,  each  of  which  was  found 
to  separate  with  the  same  force.  The  weight  of  one  pair  of  them  was 
then  made  four  times  as  great  by  the  addition  of  lead  to  them. 

The  quantity  of  electricity  in  3rd  made  vial  was  then  compared 
by  means  of  these  corks  with  that  of  a  glass  plate  with  circular  coating 
2*4  inches  in  diameter  and  about  *06  thick,  by  touching  the  glass  8  or  9 
times  the  electricity  was  reduced  from  strength  requisite  to  make  heavy 
corks  separate  to  that  requisite  to  make  light  corks  separate,  or  was 
reduced  to  ^,  therefore  the  vial  should  contain  12  times  as  much  electri< 
city  as  the  glass  plate  and  wire  by  which  communication  was  made, 
which  was  about  12  inches  long*. 

442]    Three  coated  plates  were  made 

C 
Thickness  ...  ...  -06031 

Diameter  of  coating         ...  1*82 

Therefore  square  of  diameter  \ 

of  coating  by  thickness,  or  [-     54*92  54*23  53*88 

computed  power  of  plate    ) 

Mean  54*34.     (D  is  cased  with  cement.) 

A  circular  coating  5*39  inches  diameter  was  made  to  thick  plate  in 
place  where  its  thickness  seemed  *178,  therefore  its  computed  power  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  foregoing  three  plates.  The  proportion  of  thickness 
to  diameter  is  nearly  the  same. 

*  [See  Arts.  413,  582.] 
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P 

•05908 
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1*79 

1*785 
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Two  sliding  coated  plates  were  made  for  trying  the  foregoing,  the 
trial  plates  being  electrified  negatively,  the  others  positively. 

Breadth  of 


trial  plate. 

C  12 
D 

D  13 

F  12 

C  17 

C  16 

C  15 

D  16 

D  17 

F  17 


separated  pos. 
rather  more, 
scarce  at  alL 
E^ame  as  C. 
separate  neg. 

do. 
not  at  alL 
scarce  sensibly, 
about  as  much  as  C  at  16. 
about  as  much  as  C. 


Therefore  F  seems  to  contain  about  as  much  electricity  as  C,  and  D 


to  contain  about  A-  more. 


TIT 


443]     The  three  forgoing  plates 

Large  plate. 


placed  close  together 
placed  as  far  asunder  as  possible 
The  above  mentioned  large  plate 
[Art  442] 


23 
23 
23 
21 
20 
30 


separated  pos. 
a  trifle  more 
rather  less  than  No.  1 
same  as  No.  1. 
same  as  No.  2. 


No. 
1 
2 
3 


WithC 


separated  a  very  little  neg. 

444]  Three  coated  plates  were  made  on  thick  plate  each  1*8  inches 
diameter,  the  mean  thickness  of  glass  being  supposed  *18,  therefore  the 
computed  power  of  all  three  togeUier  =  54. 

All  3  plates  together  4        separated  pos. 

5        did  not  separate. 

11  sep.  neg. 

10  did  not  separate. 

12  Sep.  neg. 

11  did  not. 

4  Sep.  neg. 

5  did  not. 
N.B.     The  breadth  of  the  sliding  plate  is  not  known. 

445]     Small  sliding  plate  not  drawn  out  14  x    9*4. 
Large  19  x  13. 

Globe  himg  on  silk  strings  negative. 
Sliding  plates  on  waxed  glass  positive. 

[Equivalent*.] 
did  not  separate  15*7 

doubtful  16*3 

separated  pos.  16*9 

seemed  ra&er  more      17*4 
separated  neg.  12 

doubtiul  12*6 

did  not  separate  1 3  *2 

[This  colomi^  gives  the  side  of  a  square  equivalent  to  the  trial  plate.   See  Art. 


Globe— plate  19  x  13 

14 
15 
16 

Globe— plate  U  x  10*4 

11*4 
12*4 


465.] 
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Pasteboard  circle  19  4  inches  diameter  hung  on  silk  strings. 

[Equivalent.] 


Circle— pkte  19  x  14 

did  not  separate 

16-3 

15 

did  rather  doubtful 

16-9 

16 

did  very  little 

17-4 

17 

did  more 

18- 

Circle— plate  U  x  127 

did 

13-2 

134 

did  rather  doubtful 

13-7 

U-4 

did  not 

14-2* 

With  circle  1*8  inches  diameter  on  glass  *18  thick  it  separated  a 
little  negatively  with  plate  19  x  19,  and  would  most  likely  not  separate 
at  19x21  or  19x22  =  20  or  20J.  Therefore  quantity  of  electricity 
therein  most  likely  is  to  that  of  globe  as  20*2  to  12*4  or  as  10  :  6. 

446]  Thickness  of  double  plate  of  glass  at  centre  of  circle  =  *285. 
Diameter  of  coating  =  1  '75. 

Being  tried  against  small  plate  not  drawn  out,  separated  considerably 
positive,  therefore  quantity  of  electricity  therein  might  perhaps  be  to 
that  in  globe  as  11  to  18,  and  therefore  its  actual  power  would  be  to  that 
of  thick  plate  as  6*6  to  18.  The  computed  power  is  to  that  of  thick 
plate  as  10*8  to  18. 

A  coating  1  '45  inches  diameter  was  made  on  thick  plate  where  the 
thickness  is  supposed  =  *1 68,  therefore  computed  power  « 12*5.  This 
being  tried  against  sliding  plates  was  as  follows : 


Small 

sliding 

plate. 

3 

4 

5 


Eqniyalent. 

13*2 
13*7 
14*2 


separated  negative 

separated 

did  not 


Large 

elidijQg 

plate. 

2 

3 

4 


did  not  sep. 
doubtful 
separ.  pos. 


Equivalent. 

16*9 
17*4 
18 


therefore  quantity  of  electricity  therein  seems  to  be  to  that  of  globe  as 
13-7  to  12*6,  or  17*4  to  16*3,  id  est  aaU  to  13, 

therefore  actual  power  =  1 1  *6 

In  thick  plate  1  -8  diam.,  ^,  .  ,    =  10 

^  thickness 

do.  1*45  8*1 

double  plate  6*14 


Trials  op  Wires. 

447]     The  wires  placed  horizontally  and  parallel  to  each  other,  one 
end  supported  by  silk,  the  other  by  waxed  gla»s. 

The  trial  wire  consisted  of  iron  wires  *14  thick  sliding  on  each  other* 
supported  in  [the]  same  manner. 

*  [The  charges  of  the  globe  and  the  ciicle  of  19*4  inches  appear  from  these 
numbers  to  be  as  28 '9  :  30*7.  The  diameter  of  the  tin  circle,  18*5,  was  probably 
calcolated  from  these  experiments  so  that  its  charge  might  be  equal  to  that  of  the 
globe.    The  correct  diameter  would  have  been  19  inches.] 
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Single  wire  '19  inch  thick,  96  inches  long. 

Trial  wire  drawn  out    8  inches  separated  neg. 

lOJ  did  not. 

32  did  not. 

34  separated  very  little  pos. 

Two  wires  *1  inch  thick,  48  inches  long,  placed  36  inches  asunder. 

Trial  wire  drawn  out  24  inches  separated  pos. 

22  did  not. 

0  Sep.  very  little  neg. 

2  did  not. 

The  same  wires  at  18  inches  distance. 

17^  sep.  pos.  rather  doubtful. 

18  did. 

16  did. 

13|  did  not. 

By  these  it  should  [seem]  as  if  trial  wire  required  to  be  drawn  out 
9  less  with  the  wires  at  36  inches  distance  than  with  single  wire,  and 
17  less  with  two  wires  at  18  inches,  whence  I  should  suppose  that  [the 
quantity  of]  el[ectricity]  in  these  three  cases  was  as  96,  87  and  79. 

The  trial  wire  not  drawn  out  was  70  inches,  but  the  straight  part  of 
it  was  only  51 1. 


448]     Wires  of  half  that  length  tried  in  the  same  manner  with  a 
shorter  trial  wire. 

Two  wires  *1  thick,  24  long,  at  18  inches  distance. 


Trial  wire  drawn  out    1  inch 

3 

5 

7 

12 

14 

The  same  at  36  inches  distance. 

[trial  wire]  at  20 

18 

16 

11 

9 

7 


sep.  neg. 

very  little. 

rather  doubtful. 

did  not. 

did  not. 

sep.  pos.  very  little. 


sep.  pos. 

doubtfuL 

did  not. 

did  not. 

did  not. 

did  a  good  deal. 


Wire  48  inches  long,  touched  by  end  of  touching  wire. 

[trial  wire]  at    9  did  not. 

sep.  neg. 


7 
20 
18 


did. 
did  not. 
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Same  wire  touched  by  middle  of  touching  wire. 

18  doubtful. 

20  did. 

9  did  not. 

7  doubtful. 

5  did. 

449]     From  these  experiments  the  quantity  of  electricity  in 


long  wire  touched  at  end 

middle 
short  wires  36  dist. 
do.         18  — 


should  (  96 

seem    I   94 

to      I   96 

be  as   I  87 


450]  Experiments  to  determine  whether  the  quant.  eL  in  the  large 
circle  was  the  same  whether  it  was  supported  on  waxed  glass*  or  on 
silk  strings,  the  trial  plates,  which  were  of  wood  covered  with  tinfoil 
being  supported  on  waxed  glass,  the  large  trial  plate  drawn  out  to  n 
inches  being  expressed  by  L  -  n,  the  small  ditto  by  S  -  n. 

Large  circle  supported  on  silk  strings. 

L  —  5  sep.  pos.  yeiy  sensibly  if  I  staid  some  time  before  letting  down 

the  wires,  but  scarce  sensibly  if  I  did  not. 
L  -  4  seemed  to  separate,  but  rather  doubtful  if  I  staid,  but  not  if  I  did 

not 
S  —  5  sep.  neg.  if  I  did  not  stay,  but  not  if  I  did. 
L  —  5  tried  again,  sep.  very  little  whether  I  staid  or  not. 

The  circle  supported  on  waxed  glass. 

L  -  5  sep.  very  little  whether  I  staid  or  not. 
S  —  5  Sep.  very  little  whether  I  staid  or  not. 

From  these  experiments  there  seems  no  reason  to  think  that  there  is 
any  sensible  difference  in  the  quantity  of  electricity  whether  the  circle 
is  supported  on  silk  or  on  waxed  glass.  I  believe  the  air  was  mode- 
rately but  not  very  dry  when  these  experiments  were  tried.  The  next 
experiment  was  made  the  same  night. 

451]  Experiment  to  determine  whether  quantity  of  electricity  in 
coated  glass  bears  the  same  proportion  to  that  in  a  non-electric  body 
whether  electrification  is  strong  or  weak  t. 

Two  pair  of  corks  were  made;  each  separated  with  rather  a  less 
degree  of  electrification  than  those  used  in  former  experiments.  Some 
lead  was  then  added  to  those  of  one  pair,  so  as  to  double  their  weight 

*  [See  Art.  255.]  t  [See  Art.  355.] 
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and  consequently  to  make  them  require   2^  the  force  to  make  them 
separate. 

The  plate  of  glass  used  was  the  double  plate  called  A  in  the  follow- 
ing experiments,  but  with  coating  1*78  inches  diameter. 

Tried  with  light  corks. 

L  ~  3      sep.  a  little  pos. 
S  ~  4  as  much  neg. 

Tried  with  heavy  corks. 

L  —  2       separated  pos. 
S  —  5J     as  much  neg. 

If  these  experiments  could  be  depended  on  as  peifectly  exact  the 
coated  plate  should  contain  ^th  part  more  electricity  in  proportion 
when  electrified  with  heavy  corks  tiian  with  light,  but  this  difference  is 
much  too  small  to  be  depended  on* 

452]  Comparison  of  two  tin  circles*  9*3  inches  diameter  with  one 
of  18*5,  the  tin  plates  supported  on  waxed  glass  and  touched  in  the 
same  manner  as  wires,  the  trial  plates  supported  on  silk  strings. 

The  two  circles  at  36  in.  distance. 

Side  of  square  equivalent  to  trial  plate. 

11-26 

1503 


s- 

s- 

-1 
-2 

sep.  very  little  neg. 
did  not 

L- 

L- 

-1 
-i 

sep.  very  little 
doubtful 

Large  circle  touched  by  middle  of  touching  wire. 


L  —  2         Sep.  very  little  pos. 
S  —  1 J      sep.  very  little  neg. 


15-57 
11-83 


Do.  circle  touched  by  extremity  of  touching  wire. 

S  -  3J       very  little  neg.  12-62 

L  -  4         very  little  pos.  16-64 

Small  plates  at  36  inches  distance  tried  again, 
sep.  very  little  with  L  —  1,  which  is  the  same  as  before. 

Small  plates  at  24  inches. 

S  —  7     very  little  pos.  equivalent  to     14*26. 
Do.  at  18  inches     S  -  5J  very  little  pos.         13*55. 

4531     A  brass  wiret,  72  inches  long  and  *19  thick  was  then  tried, 
touched  by  middle  of  touching  wire. 

L  -  2    sep.  pos.  15-57 

S  -  2^  very  Uttle  neg.     12-07 

*  [Art.  278  and  notes  11  and  21.]  f  [Art.  279  ] 
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454]     From  these  experiments  it  should  seem  as  if  el[ecti*icity]  in 


Large  circle  touched  at  extremity- 

at  middle 
Two  small  circles  at  36  inches 

do.  at  24 

do.  at  18 


were 
as 


rU-63 
13-55 
1315 
1226 

111-55 


If  the  two  circles  were  placed  at  the  same  distance  from  each  other 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  coated  plates,  and  were  electrified  by  wires 
touching  their  centers  perpendicularly,  the  quantity  of  electricity  should 
be 

Large  circle     14*02 

Two  at  36       1315 

24       12-72 

18       12-28 

The  quantpty  of]  elFectricity]  in  the  wire  72  inches  long  and  -19  thick 
seems  to  be  nearly  equsd  to  that  in  the  circle  of  18-5  inches.  Therefore 
if  we  suppose  quantity  of  electricity  in  a  cylinder  to  be  proportional  to 
its  length  divided  by  the  logarithm 


-oras- 


^      length        quantity  of  elec-  .iocf 
°     thickness  '     tricity  in   cy- 

length  ^^"^®^    ^^     ^ 

of  ^      ^  ^ >     that  in  globe  •4761totab.log.- 

^  thickness      ^^^^^  diame- 

^^      length      ^     ter  =  length  of  .5^59 
^  thickness       cylinder  as 

and  the  quantity  of  electricity  therein  is  to  that  in  a  circle  of  the  same 
diameter  as 


•982 
l-096toNlog. 
1-211 


•6627 

'74       to  tab.  log.  or  as 

•8173 


1-526  (-♦ 

1  -704  to  N.  log.  ^- 
1-882  (- 


455]    A  trial  plate  for  Leyden  vials  consisting  of  two  plates  with 
rosin  between. 


S  —  2 J  sep,  neg.  rather  doubtful 
L  -  1  pos.  rather  doubtful 


H 


Double  plate  A,  computed  power  =  11-04. 

L  —  3^  sep.  a  little  pos. 
S  -  4  a  little  neg. 


Double  plate  B,  computed  power 

L  -  3  a  little  pos. 

S  —  4|^  a  little  neg. 


11-L 


n 


[See  note  12.] 
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Large  circle  on  silk  stringR. 

L  -  3^  a  little  pos.  g 

S  —  4^  a  little  neg. 


Globe  on  silk  strings. 

L  —  4^  a  little  pos. 

S  -  4J  a  little  neg. 


H 


456]    Therefore  tlie  quant,  el.  in  these  bodies  seems  as  follows: 

Trial  plate     17^ 

A  18-4 

B  18-3 

circle  1 8*5 

globe  18-8 

Diameter  of  the  globe  =12*1,  therefore  quantity  of  electricitj  in 
globe  is  to  D°  in  circle  of  same  diameter  as  1'56  to  1  *. 

457]  Two  trial  plates  were  made  on  a  piece  of  the  large  bit  of 
ground  glass,  one  2*37  inches  diameter  on  place  where  the  thickness 
=  1*80,  computed  power  =  31*2;  the  other  2*57  inches  diameter  where 
thickness  =  1*90,  computed  power  =  34*8. 

The  first  is  called  S  the  other  L. 

tThe  plates  of  ground  glass  E  and  F  were  each  coated  on  one  side 
with  a  circle  7*95  inches  diameter  communicating  with  coating  on  the 
other  Bide.  These  plates  were  kept  from  touching  by  three  bits  of 
sealing-wax.  When  the  coatings  were  kept  at  distance  *39  from  each 
other  this  is  called  plate  of  air  *39  thick,  &c, 

A  piece  of  wire  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  other  was  made  to  slide 
thereon. 

When  the  plate  of  air  was  tried  against  trial-plate  S  with  wire  drawn 
out  12  inches  it  is  expressed 

plate  air  -  S  +  12     &c. 

Double  plates  A  and  B    S  +  29|  sep.  a  little  po& 

L  +  17     sep.  a  little  neg. 


plate  air  343 

S  +0 

[L]+3 

did  not  sep. 
a  little  pos. 

plate  air  *39 

S  +  18 
L  +  3 

sep.  a  little  pos. 
Sep.  a  little  n^. 

same  plate  air 

L  +  38 
S  +  18 

sep.  pos.  V 
did  same. 

[See  Art.  663  and  Preface.] 

t  [See  Art.  341.] 
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Tried  again  in  afternoon  of  the  same  day. 

A  and  B  S  +  27  sep.  a  little  pos. 

plate  air  -39  S  +  19  do. 

A  and  B  S  +  29  do. 

A  and  B  L  +  15  sep.  a  little  neg. 

plate  air  *39  L  +  4  do. 

458]  The  wire  not  drawn  out  is  about  40  inches,  and  may  therefore 
contain  about  10  cyl.*  inc.  of  electricity,  id  est,  as  much  electricity  as  is 
contained  in  circle  of  10  inches  diameter.  Quantity  of  electricity  in 
additional  wire  is  supposed  to  be  equal  to  its  length  [divided]  by  4*4. 

Both  the  tiial  plates  together,  whose  computed  power  =  66,  is  equiva- 
lent to  2  A  +  2B  +  80  inches  of  wire  +  45  of  additional  wire,  id  est,  to 
73*4  + 20 +  10*1  =  103-5  inches  of  electricity,  therefore  1  inch  of  com- 
puted power  in  the  glass  of  which  trial  plates  are  made  should  be 
equivalent  to  1'41  inches  of  electricity. 

By  the  experiment  marked  IT  in  [457],  a  difference  of  computed 
power  in  the  trial  plates  =  3*6,  which  is  equivalent  to  5*08  inches  of 
electricity,  was  equivalent  to  drawing  out  wire  20  inches,  which  is 
supposed  =  4*54  inches  of  air,  which  is  as  near  an  agreement  as  can  be 
expected. 

By  a  medium  of  the  experiments,  the  plate  of  air  *39  thick  required 
wire  to  be  drawn  out  11^-  inches  less  than  A  and  B,  the  different 
experiments  varying  from  9  to  14,  therefore  the  plate  of  air  contains  2 '6 
inches  more  electricity  than  A  and  B,  id  est,  it  contains  39*3  inches  of 
electricity.  The  plate  of  air  '343  seemed  by  1  experiment  to  tx>ntain 
42*7  of  electricity. 

Therefore  plate  of  air  *39  contains  4*94  times  more  electricity  than  a 
circle  of  same  diameter,  therefore  quantity  of  electricity  therein  is  to 
that  in  circle  of  same  diameter  as  radius  to  thickness  x  2*06  or  quantity 
of  electricity  =  computed  power  x  *243. 

459]  Four  irregular  pieces  of  glass,  N,  O,  P,  Q,  were  coated  with 
circles.  The  thickness,  specific  gravity  of  glass  and  diameter  of  circles 
are  marked  in  [Art.  370],  the  thickness  of  glass  being  found  by  taking 
thickness  with  calipers  at  center  of  proposed  circle,  and  finding  a  part 
of  outside  of  same  thickness  and  measuring  that  part  by  Bird's  instru- 
mentt;  the  computed  power  of  all  being  just  40.  The  experiments  were 
tried  with  sliding  wire  as  former[ly]. 

Tried  with  large  trial  plate. 

N     .      2       +0  separated  constantly  neg. 

4-  3  Sep.  but  not  certain. 

P     .      1        +6  8«p. 

+  9  doubtful. 

P     .      1       +  0  did  not. 

Q     .      1       +0  did  not. 

N     .  again  +  3  sep. 

+  6  rather  doubtful. 

♦  [Probably  "ciro".     See  Art.  648.]  f  [Art«.  341,  517.] 

M.  i^^ 
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With  small  trial  plates. 

N  +9  Sep.  pos. 

•f  6  did  not. 

Q  +0  sep.  considerably. 

O  4-0  Sep.  considerably,  but  not  so  much  as  Q. 

P  +6  doubtfuL 

+  9  sep.  plainly. 

The  afternoon  when  these  were  tried^  hygrometer  corks  closed  in 
about  20  seconds. 

The  trial  plates  being  inlarged,  tried  with  large  trial  plate. 


p 

•f  42    doubtful. 

4-39        da 

•f  24    sep. 

4-  28    doubtful. 

0 

4-    0    very  little,  rather  doubtful. 

Q 

4-    0    did  not  sep. 

N 

4-  21     sep.  a  little. 

P 

4-  24    sep.  a  little. 

With  small  trial  plate. 

P 

4-  28    did  not. 

4-  36      did 

Q 

4-    0    separated  rather  more. 

o 

4-    9     Sep.  a  little. 

4- 18    Sep.  about  as  much  as  Q  at  0. 

N 

4-  28    Sep.  a  little. 

These  experiments  were  tried  in  the  morning.     In  the  afternoon 

hygrometer 

corks  closed  in  about  30  seconds. 

460]  The  plate  B  was  coated  with  a  circle  2*79  inches  diameter, 
computed  power  =  40,  and  the  plate  D  was  coated  with  a  circle  2*73, 
computed  power  =46. 

A  piece  of  the  white  glass  was  also  coated  with  a  circle  2*85  in. 
diameter  where  the  thickness  was  *182,  computed  power  44*6. 

They  were  tried  with  the  same  tiial  plates. 

With  large  trial  plate. 
D      4-    0  sep.  neg. 

4-    3  very  little,  rather  doubtfuL 
B      4-33  very  little. 
N      4-21  very  little. 
D      4-    3  rather  doubtful. 

With  small  plate. 

B      4-48  very  little. 
D      4-15        do. 
N      4-39        do. 
White  4-  32  sep.  a  little  pes. 
B      4-48  did  not  quite  sep. 
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White  +  18  nearly  same  as  B. 

+  24  sep.  supposed  nearly  same  as  1st  time. 
N      +27  sep.  very  little. 

+  30  nearly  same  or  rather  more  than  W  at  24  with  large  plate. 
N      +14  sep.  a  little  neg. 
W     +10  do. 

B      +32  do. 

W     +    8  do. 

N      +14  do. 

461]  The  plate  A  was  coated  with  a  circle  2*16  inch^  diameter, 
computed  power  =  22'6 ;  a  plate  of  rosin  also,  the  first  which  was  pressed 
out  after  hardening,  was  coated  with  a  circle  2 '51,  thickness  *102,  com- 
puted power  =  2-51  * ;  they  were  tried  with  the  trial  plates  described  iu 
p.  16  [Art.  457]. 

Tried  with  small  plate. 

Bosin  +  19  sep.  a  little  pos. 

A  +36  do. 

Double  plates  A  <k  B  +36  do. 

Bosin  +  16  do. 

With  large  plate. 

Bosin  +    0  sep.  veiy  little,  rather  uncertain. 

A  +17  sep.  a  little^  rather  uncertain^ 

+  14  Sep.  a  littla 

Double  plate  +15  do^ 

462]  Hence  it  appears  that  A  contains  as  much  electricity  as  the 
two  double  plates.  The  rosin  plate  required  the  wire  to  be  dra#n  oilt 
18  inches  less  than  them,  therefore  rosin  plate  <3ontain8  40 '7  inches  of 
electricity,  and  therefore  quantity  of  electricity  therein  =  comp.  power  x  +. 

A  contains  36*7  inches  of  electricity,  and  therefore  as  A  and  B  are  of 
the  same  kind  of  glass,  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  them  =  computed 
power  X  1*62  =  '21056,  and  B  contains  64 '96  inches  of  electricity. 

The  whitish  glass  plate  required  the  wire  to  be  drawn  out  27  inches 
less  than  B,  D  requires  33  less  and  N  requires  14  less,  P  requires  3  more 
than  N,  O  21  less,  and  Q  37  less  than  N,  therefore  W  contains  71*2  of 
electricity,  D  72*5,  N  68'2,  P  67*5,  O  73  and  Q  76*7. 


Therefore 

Quant  el.  in.  X 
comp.  power 


D  =  l*58 
W=l*60 
B  =  l*62 
P  =  1  '69         spe.  gra.    . 


2*973 
2-787 
2-674 
2-752 
2*682 
2-514 
2*504 


N  =  l*71 
0  =  1*83 
Q-192 

*  [Should  be  61*7.]  f  [So  in  MS.    See  note  to  Art.  464.] 

t  [The  **real  ohargeB*'  here  given  are  in  **oircTilar  inohes/'  and  the  computed 
power  is  8  times  the  true  value,  so  that  the  numbers  here  given  must  be  multiplied 
by  8/l*57s5*l  to  compare  them  with  those  given  in  Art.  870.  The  diameters 
of  the  coatings  in  these  experiments  are  not  the  same  as  those  in  Art.  870  which  are 
taken  from  Arts.  608—616  and  672.] 

1^— ^ 
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4631  Experiments  to  detenxiine  whether  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity in  coated  plates  bore  the  same  proportion  to  that  in  other  bodies 
whether  el.  was  weak  or  strong,  or  whether  it  was  positive  or  negative*. 

On  the  side  of  corks  was  placed  plate  A  with  circle  2  inches  in 
diameter,  containing  31  inches  of  electricity.  On  the  other  side  there 
was  no  coated  plate,  but  the  wire  was  drawn  out  23  inches  and  made 
to  rest  at  further  end  on  the  sliding  wooden  plate&  The  heavy  corks 
required  more  than  2**  the  force  to  make  them  separate  than  the  light 
ones. 

With  light  corks    S  -  0    sep.  a  very  little  neg. 
heavy  S  -  5     sep.  a  little. 

L  —  5 J  sep.  a  little  pos. 

light  L  -  7  do. 

Tried  with  the  usual  corks. 

with  the  electricity  neg.  L  -  2|  sep.  a  little. 

pos.  L  — 3£         do. 
neg.  L  — 2|         do. 

According  to  these  ^periments  the  plate  should  seem  to  contain 
— ^—  x^  =  Y^  =  ^***  part  more  electricity  in  proportion  when  elec- 
trified by  heavy  corks  than  light,  and  about  ^^  more  when  electrified 
pos.  than  neg. 

464]  A  plate  *345  inches  thick  was  pressed  out  of  exper.  rosin  and 
coated  with  circle  3*41  inches  diameter,  therefore  computed  power  =  33*7. 
This  was  compared  with  double  plate  B  by  help  of  the  sliding  coated 
plate  mentioned  in  [Art.  442]. 

Breadth  of  coating  on  sliding  plate. 

Bosin  29  sep.  a  little  neg. 

—  22  sep.  a  little  pos. 

B  20  sep.  a  little  pos. 

26^  sep.  a  little  neg. 

Therefore  the  plate  contains  18*3  x  .^-j-  =  20  inches  of  electricity  t. 

8 

465]     Side  of  square  equivalent  to  trial  plate. 
Small  plate  0  =  10*72 


•54 


drawn  out  to  1  =  11*26 

2  =  11*80 

3  =  12*35  J 
4=  12-83  T 

5  =  13*31 

6  =  13*78  y  48 

7  =  14-26 

8  =  14*74 
•  [Art.  866.] 

t  [Thifl  would  make  the  specific  capacity  of  rosin  20  x  5*1/33*7  =  3.    The  num- 
bers in  Art.  462  make  it  3'3.J 


466] 


PLAN  OF  APPARATUS. 
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Large  plate 
drawn  out  to 


0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 


=  14-49 
=  1503 
=  15-57 
=  1610 
-  16-64 
=  17-12^ 
=  17-60 
=  18-08 
=  18-56 
=  1904 
=  19-52 
=  20-00 


-54 


*  • 


48 


EXPERIMENTS,    1772*. 

[East] 


[North] 


[South] 


466]     Plan  of  usual  disposition  of  vials  and  bodies  to  be  tried  &c* 
drawn  in  the  true  proportion  and  shapet. 

8  is  the  trial  plate,  B  the  body  to  be  tried,  A  and  a  the  TialSy 
mM  and  rK  the  touching  wires. 


rm 


=  83  inches,    ^^|  =  27,  ^^  =  ^}'    Na  =  24,     AC  =  10. 


Height  of  body  and  trial  plate  above  ground  =  4-2 

below  horizontal  bar  =  3*1^ 

All  the  wires  were  about  -07  thick. 

*  [This  is  the  heading  of  this  bundle  of  the  Journal,  though  the  dates  up  to 
Art.  476  belong  to  1771.] 
t  [See  Art.  240.] 
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EXPERIMENTS,  14  DEC.  1771. 


[467 


467]  Comparison  of  quantity  of  electricity  in  a  tin  plate  one  foot 
square,  according  to  the  different  situations  in  which  it  was  electrified. 
The  trial  plate  was  suspended  on  waxed  glass,  the  plate  to  be  tried 
on  silk  strings  *, 

Description  of  the  different  ways  in  which  it  was  tried. 

■ 

Fore  Observation — ^The  plate  horizontal  and  placed  as  in  figure,  the 
touching  wire  also  as  in  figure  but  extending  to  different  distances  upon 
the  plate  [called  2~»  and  3"»  way  in  Art  266]. 

Bent  Wire— the  same  as  former  except  that  the  touching  wire  was 
bent  into  the  shape  rTR,  the  distance  rR  remaining  as  before,  the  arch 
rTR  being  vertical  and  its  greatest  distance  from  tiie  straight  line  rR 
being  about  15  inches  [5"*  way]. 

Cross  Wire — ^The  same  except  that  the  touching  wire  rR  had  a 
cross  wire  "Ee  placed  horizontally  fastened  on  within  3  inches  of  r, 
the  touching  wire  being  of  the  same  length  as  before,  and  Ee  23  inches 
long.  The  touching  wire  was  made  to  extend  so  much  on  the  plate 
that  Ed  was  about  1  inch  distant  from  the  edge  of  the  plate  [4^  way]. 

Back  Observation — The  touching  wire  removed  into  the  situation 
jry,  the  wire  yzB  being  13  feet  5  inches  long  and  passing  nearly  perpen- 
dicularly over  B  and  at  the  height  of  3'.  7"  above  it  [6***  way]. 

Plate  Vertical — The  plate  hanging  in  a  vertical  plane  nearly  per- 
pendicular to  the  right  line  joining  it  and  the  viaL  The  touching  wire 
touched  it  about  the  middle  of  the  upper  side  [1*^  way]. 


468]    Sat.  Dec.  14  [1771}      Th.  53^     S.  H.  19.     C.  H.  +  7t. 
Back  observation.     Touching  wire  extends  4  inches. 

^  sum. 


B  -  2    sep.  a  little  neg. 
H  very  little 

1  very  little,  rather  doubtful 
D    3  do. 

2  sep.  pos. 


Side  of 
eqniyalent      di£f. 
square. 

12-33 
1206 
11-78 

8-93 

8-45 


I    2-85 


10-35 


Fore  observation.     Touching  wire  extends  9  inches  over. 

D  -  5    very  little,  rather  doubtful  9*84 

4    sep.  9-39 

B-3    sep.  a  little  1285 

%^  very  little^  rather  doubtful  12*59 


2-75 


11-21 


*  [See  Exp.  m.  Art.  365.] 

^  [Th.— Fahrenheit's  Thermometer :  S.  R— Smeaton's  Hygrometer.    See  •  De- 
Bcription  of  a  new  Hygrometer  by  John  Smeaton.'    Phil,  Trans.  1771,  p.  198. 
C.H. — Common  Hygrometer.] 


470] 


MEASURES  OF   CONDUCTIVITY. 
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Fore  obsenraiioDy  wire  extends  very  little  over. 


B  -  3    very  little,  rather  doubtful 
B  -  3^  sep.  a  little 
D  -  6    very  little,  rather  doubtful 
4    Sep. 

Touched  by  bent  wire  near  middla 

D  -  3^  sep.  a  little 

4    very  little,  rather  doubtful 
B  -  3^  extremely  little 

3    rather  doubtful 


Bide  of 

equivalent 

square. 

12-85 

13-10 

9-84 

9-39 


} 


difl. 


301 


i  sum. 


11-34 


917 

9-39 

13-10 

12-8d 


} 


3-46 


1112 


Th.  55^     Smeaton's  Hygrometer  18^.     Common  Hygrometer  +  5. 

469]  Monday,  Dec  16  [1771].  Trials  of  time  in  which  electricity 
of  stone  square,  &c,  was  destroyed. 

The  squares  were  supported  on  glass,  and  a  piece  of  tin  foil  about 
1^  inch  square  fastened  on  each  comer.  On  one  of  these  pieces  was 
fastened  a  wire  from  which  the  pith  balls  were  suspended.  The  square 
was  then  electrified  by  applying  a  charged  vial,  and  then  a  wire  com- 
municating with  the  wall  was  applied  to  tibe  other  piece  of  tin  foil. 

With   slate        the  corks  closed  in  10'' 

Portland  15 

Bremen  8 

gummed  glass  5 

The  stones  had  been  kept  in  fore  room  for  several  days.  The  gummed 
glass  had  been  kept  in  fore  room  till  the  gum  began  to  crack.  It  was 
then  kept  in  back  room  for  about  5  hours,  and  then  kept  in  fore  room 
about  l^  hour. 


Th.  54. 


S.  H.  22. 


C.  H.  + 14. 


Hygrometer  corks  closed  in  4^  The  glass  being  then  wiped  they 
closed  in  7'.  Being  then  suffered  to  stand  unoovered  for  2  or  3  hours, 
the  corks  closed  in  5'. 


Th.  54. 


S.  H.  20i. 


C.H.  11. 


470]    Tuesday,  Dec.  17  L1771].    Th.  53.     S.H.  20.     C.H.  +  9. 


Experiments  of  [Art.  468]  continued. 

Plate  vertical 

Bide  sq.  equiv.    diff. 


C  -  2  sep.  a  little  poe. 
B  ~  3^  do.  n^. 
D  -  5  do.       pos. 


10-09 
13 
9 


-091) 
•10  y  3-14 

•84  ) 


i  snxiL 
11*63 
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EXPERIMENTS,   18  DEC.   1771. 


[471 


3-25 


Fore  observation.     Wire  extends  very  little  6ver. 

Bide  square  equiv.  diff. 

0-2    sep.  a  little  pos. 
D  —  5  more 

B  —  4    sep.  a  little 

Fore  observation.     Wire  extending  9  inches  over. 

B-4  do.  13-34 

C-1  do.  9-56 


10-09 
-9-84 
13-34 


3-78 


Bent  wire. 

B-3| 

do. 
do. 

9-28 
13-10 

Cross  wire. 

B-2 
D-2| 

do. 
do. 

12-33 
8-69 

Back  observation 

• 

D-24 
B-2 

do. 
do. 

8-69 
12-33 

Th.  55.        S.  H.  18^.        C.H.+6. 


i  flom. 
11-71 


U-45 


3-82       11-24 


3-64       10-51 


3-64       10-51 


Thifl  night 

1st  night 

Plate  vertical 

11-71 

-    -18 

Fore  obs.  at  extremity 

-    -0 

11-34-     0 

do.  wire  9  inches  over 

-    -26 

-13 

Bent  wire 

-    -47 

-  -22 

Cross  wire 

-1-20 

Back  observation 

-1-20 

-•99 

471]    Wednesday,  Dec.  18  [1771].  Th.  50«     S.  H.  17J.    C.  EL  +  3. 
Trials  of  flat  plates  of  different  substances  about  1  foot  square*. 

diff.     i  sum. 

rC-2    sep.  about  ^ in.       10-09|     3.73     ^^.gg 
(B-5  da  13 -82  J 


Tin  plate 


Side  of 
eqaiv.  square. 

-  2    sep.  about  ^  in.       10' 
5  da 


Slate 


Portland  stone 


/B-5i 
lC-2i 

{S: 


do. 
do. 


-3 
6 


1406)  3.7, 

10-35/  "^^^ 

10-59)  o. 

14-29/  ^ 


12-20 


70     12-44 


•  [Exp.  IT.  Art.  269.] 


472] 


TWO  CIBCLES. 
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Bremen  stone 

Glass  coated 
with  tinfoil 

Pasteboard 

Glass  coated  with 
salt  and  gum- water 

Po.  with  charcoal 
powder 

Hollow  tin 

Tin  plate 
same  as  first  tried 

Th.  50*. 


Side  of 
equiv.  square. 


B 
B 


6 
3 


1* 


If 


/B-5 


U-29) 
10-59/ 

•96) 
•82/ 

•94) 
•96/ 


diff. 
3-70 


i  sum. 
12^44 


9 
13 

13 
9 


3^86     11-89 


3-98     11-95 


2 
5 

5 

2 


2i 
5i 


1S1?}  »•" 


13-82) 
10-09/ 


11-95 


10 
13 


If 


-22) 
•94/ 

13-82) 
9-96/ 


3^73     1196 


3-72     12-08 


3-86     11-89 


S.  H.  17. 


C.  H.  +  2|. 


The  subject  is  continued  in  Art.  480. 


472]  Comparison  of  two  tin  circles  9-3  inches  in*  diameter  with  one 
of  18^5  ;  the  two  circles  being  placed  in  vertical  planes  parallel  to  each 
other  and  perpendicular  to  the  vertical  plane  joining  their  centers 
and  the  trial  plate,  their  centers  being  both  in  the  above-mentioned 
plane*. 

There  was  a  distinct  touching  wire  to  each  plate  meeting  each 
other  at  E,  the  two  wires  were  kept  asunder  by  a  slender  glass  tube, 
and  about  1  inch  of  the  end  of  the  wires  bent  at  right  angles  horizon- 
tally in  order  to  touch  the  plates  by  being  let  fall  on  tibeir  edges.  When 
the  large  circle  was  tried,  this  double  touching  wire  was  removed  and 
a  single  one  used  in  its  room,  which  was  sometimes  fastened  to  the 
middle  of  the  glass  tube,  and  sometimes  used  without  it,  as  will  be 
expressed* 

The  height  of  the  top  of  the  circles  above  floor  =  i\  Z'\ 

The  center  of  the  large  circle  when  that  was  used,  or  the  middle 
point  between  the  centers  of  the  two  small  circles  when  they  were  used, 

from  ^^ 


was 


/8'.  10") 
17'.    37 


(middle  of  trial  plate 


}• 


The  circles  were  suspended  by  silk  strings.     The  length  of  the 
touching  wires  for  the  dndes  was  36  inchea 


•  [Exp.  v.,  Art.  978.] 
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473]    Monday  Dea  30  [1771].    Th.  50^    S.  H.  18. 

Two  small  circles  at  18  inches  from  each  other. 

Equivalent,     diff.        )  Bom.     Proportion. 

B-5    sep.  about -^        13-82)       ^  ,^      toao         t.aaa 
0-2^     *^do.       "        10-35|      S'*^      12-08        I'OOO 

The  same  at  26  inches  distance. 

C-4         do.  1107)       3.44      12-79        1-059 


B  -  6|        do. 


11-07) 
14-51/ 


at  36  distance. 


0-  4J      do.  11-31 


B-     I      do.  11-37        4-08      13-38        1108 


A-14|      do.  15-42 


Ijurge  circle,  touching  wire  being  fastened  to  glass  tube. 


Do.  without  glass. 

B-   3 

A- 17^ 

12-85 
16-94 

4-09      14-89        1*233 

The  Proportion  by  theory,  vide  P.  14  of  calculations*,  are  as  fol- 
lows^. 

Galonlation.  Experiment. 

Small  circles  at  18  1-000  1-000 

at  26  1-044  1-059 

at  36  1-074  1108 

single  plate  1160  1-233 

474]  The  same  experiments  repeated  in  the  same  manner  except 
that  the  distance  of  the  center  of  the  large  circle,  or  of  the  middle  point 
between  the  centers  of  the  small  ones  was  5'.  3"  from  the  yial,  and  the 
middle  point  of  the  trial  plate  8'.  2''  from  vial,  and  that  some  boards 
forming  a  floor  about  4  or  5  feet  square  was  placed  under  the  circles 
14  inches  from  the  ground,  and  that  a  perpendicular  bar  of  the  same 
breadth  as  those  of  the  fi-ame  was  placed  5  inches  nearer  to  the  circles 
than  the  other,  so  that  the  distance  of  the  center  of  the  large  circle 
from  the  vial  and  the  ground,  and  also  the  distance  of  the  nearest  small 

*  [*'  P.  14  of  Galonlations  *'  refers  to  a  rough  calculation  in  parcel  No.  6,  which 
is  an  early  form  of  Props.  XXIX.  and  XXX.  See  Arts.  140—148.  <*  P.  14  "  con- 
tains the  following  remark,  which  fixes  its  date  after  Art.  456,  **  By  exp.  P.  15 
[Art.  456]  qnant.  el.  in  drole  is  to  that  in  globe  of  same  diam.  as  1 : 1-56  .-:  i  :  *78, 

Q    I    a. 

therefore  =  -78."    Here  n  is  the  reciprocal  of  p  in  Art.  140.  ] 

40  "f*  40fl 

t  [See  Art.  681  and  Notes  11  and  21.] 
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circle  from  the  perpendicular  bar  when  they  were  placed  at  36  inches 
distance,  were  diminished  in  about  the  ratio  of  2  to  3*. 

475]    Tu.  Dec.  31  [1771].    Th.  51*.     S.  H.  18. 

Small  circles  at  18  inches  distance. 

Proportion* 

12-68         1000 


B-6      Sep. 
C-4      do. 

14-29 
11-07 

3-22 

Do.  at  26. 

B-   J    Sep. 
B  -  8       do. 

11-51 
1617 

3-66 

Do.  at  36. 

B-   2    da 
A-15f 

12-33 
1607 

3-74 

"ge  circle  with  glass. 

A-18| 
B-   5 

17-54 
13-82 

3-72 

Do.  without  glass. 

B-   5| 
A-20 

14-06 
18-11 

4-05 

Th.  53. 

S. 

H.  15J. 

13-34        1052 


14-20        1-120 


15-68        1-237 


16-08        1-268 


476]  Comparison  of  2  wires  3  feet  long  and  ^  inch  in  diameter 
with  1  of  6  feet  long  and  '185  in  diametert. 

The  wires  were  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  horizontal  and  per- 
pendicular to  the  horizontal  bar.  They  were  touched  almost  close  to 
one  extremity  by  the  same  wires  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  circles 
in  the  former  experiment. 

That  end  of  the  wires  near  the  part  which  was  touched  was  sus- 
pended by  silk,  the  other  end  was  supported  on  waxed  glass.  The 
distances  were  the  same  as  in  [Art.  472]. 

477]    Fr.  Jan.  3  (1772).    Th.  50«.    S.  H.  19J.    C.  H.  +  2. 
Short  wires  at  18  inches  distance.  Proportion. 

at  24. 

?~-,^  Jlfl         3-64        13-33  -860 

A- 14  iD-lo 

♦  [Art.  275.]  t  [Exp.  vi.,  Arts.  279  and  683.] 
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Short  wires  at  36  inches  distance. 


Proportion. 


^-^f?  ]l'^^i  3-88  U-00  -903 

B-    1|^  12-0o 

Single  wire  without  glass. 

B  -   3|  sep.  1310  ^.»g  15.5Q 

A-19^do.  17-89  *'**  ^°°^        ^.QQQ 

A -19    seMess        17;66  ,.,,  ,,.,, 


4-35        13*24  -854 


Two  wires  at  18,  repeated. 

C-  4    sep.  .1107 

A-14|do.  15-42 

Th.  52^        S.  H.  18.        0.  H.  4^. 

By  theory  [Ai*t.  152],  the  proportions  should  be  between  those  of 

1  -9323        -9053        -8827 

and  1  -8926        -8597        '8353 

478]    Comparison  of  different  substances  tried  in  the  usual  manner*. 

The  large  tin  circle  suspended  by  silk. 

[Article]. 

407        16-85  [1] 


B- 

4.^ 

sep. 

B- 

3 

sep.  about 

1 

A- 

191 

do. 

B- 

5 

do. 

13-82 
17-89 


The  globe  sospended  on  silk. 

^-  ^      ^°-                      ^^'^^  4-07         15-85              rsi 

A- 19^    do.                     17-89  *"^        ^^'^^              I-2J 

Coated  double  glass  plate  At. 

A-20      do.                     18-11  .^-         ,..„              r„- 

B-   5|    do.                     1406  *^^        1«"<>8              [3] 

Double  plate  B. 

B  -   5     do.                        13-82  .  ctn.         ,  IT  ^/. 

A-20    do.                       1811  ^-29        15-96              [4] 

The  large  circle  supported  on  waxed  glass. 

^-21                                18-56  .^K        -^^«              r^- 

B-   6J                              14-51  *'®^        ^^'^^              [^] 

A  tin  plate  15*5  square,  on  do. 

B  —.    5  1  ^'^9 

A- 20                               18.11  ^-29        15-96              [6] 

*  [See  Arts.  653,  654,  682.] 

t  Double  plate  gronndgUsB  A,  thicknesB  •8,diam.  coating  1 -82,  comp.  power  ll-Oi. 
B, 81    1-855,  111. 
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A  tin  plate  17*9  by  134,  on  do. 

[Art.] 

tZ%  Itll        405        1608  [7] 

A  tin  cylinder  35*9  inches  long  and  2*53  in  diameter,  od  do. 

5:21  }8-56        3-83        16-64  [8] 

A  tin  cylinder  54*2  long  and  *73  in  diameter,  on  do. 

tZ^?  lltl        *07        16-85  [9] 

Brass  wire  72  inches  long  and  '185  in  diameter,  on  do. 

Th.  60^  S.  H.  16J  C.  H.  -8» 

479]  According  to  the  5^  and  6***  article  of  last  page,  the  quantity 
of  electricity  in  the  square  is  to  that  in  a  circle  of  the  same  area  as  1*08 
to  1,  and  that  in  square  to  that  in  oblong  of  the  same  area  as  '991  to  1. 

By  comparing  the  2"^  article  with  the  3  last,  the  quantity  of  elec- 
(thick  cylinder 
tricity  in  •<  thin  cylinder    may  be  to  that  in  a  globe  whose  diameter 
(wire 

c  linder  '^^^  length  ^'^^^ 

etiuals  the  length  of  -^ —  as    '962  to  N.  log  — — .-®^--,  or  1*116 

wire  .Qgg  thickness  1*103 

to  N.  L.  T.  ^^"8^ ,  or  as  1-271  to  N.  L.  1  timeslength 
thickness  1*218  thickness 

Therefore,  if  we  suppose  that  the  real  quantity  of  electricity  in  any 

cylinder  is  to  that  in  the  globe  whose  diameter  equals  the  length  of  the 

ti   X     XT    T    2"  length  ._..  x    .  i.    i      2«  length 

cylinder  as  1|  to  N.  L.  -rr-. ,  or  as  -4964  to  tab.  log-^rr-,      -, 

-^  ^  thickness  °  thickness 

it  will  agree  very  well  both  with  theory  and  experiment 

Or  by  comparing  this  with  the  first  article,  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity in  any  cylinder  is  to  that  in  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  equal  to 

,     ,        ,     -    ,         ,.    t  «i-/>       .11       2"'  length 

the  length  of  the  cylmder  as  *759  to  tab.  log    ,  .  ,     — . 

Comparative  cJiargca  of  bodies  tried  in  iJ^  former  experiment. 

By  means  of  this  experiment  and  that  of  1771.  [Arts.  455,  456.] 
If  the  charge  of  the  globe  is  called  1,  that  of  the  circle  will  be  '992, 
therefore,  by  comparing  6**  and  7***  articles  with  5*  the  charges  of  the 
square  and  oblong  will  be  *957  and  '965. 

*  [Exp.  Tii.  Art.  281.] 
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By  comparing  arts.  1  and  5,  the  charge  of  circle  on  waxed  glass  is 
greater  than  on  silk  strings  in  ratio  1  '042  to  1,  and  therefore  if  charge  of 
cylinders  and  wire  on  waxed  glass  are  supposed  greater  than  on  stnngs 
in  the  ratio  '1*021  to  1,*  the  charges  of  thick  cylinder,  thin  cylinder  and 
wirewiUbe 

1-028      -980  and  -966. 

480]     Sat  Jan.  .     Th.  53».     S.  H.  23.     C.  H.  11^. 

Comparison  of  different  substances  tried  in  the  usual  wayt  excefit 
that  in  the  first  experiment  the  touching  wire  rR  and  the  wire  RS 
were  of  brass  *185  thick. 

Tin  plate  with  thick  touching  wire. 

The  same  plate  with  the  common  touching  wire. 

Hollow  tin  plate,  I'Ol  thick. 

C-2|  10-35        3-,         ,220 

B-5i  1406         ^^^         ^^^^ 


Glass  covered  with  thick  coat  of  tinfoil. 

B-4»  13'58 

C -  2  1009 


3-49        1183 


-Thin  coat  of  do. 


B-4  13'34  ^'^^  ^^'^^ 

'  gold  leaf 

cZtl  'Itl  3-62  11-77 
gum. 

C-2  10-09  on^  .cr.^ 

B-5i  1406  3-^7  12-07 


-Water  with  a  little  gum. 


C-l|  9'83        ^'^^        11*70 

The  same  tin  plate  as  before. 

Th.  55«'5.        S.  H.  22'5.        C.  H.  10. 

•  [The  <?ylinder8  and  wire  were  supported  on  waxed  glass  at  one  end  only.] 

t  [Exp.  IT.  Art.  269.] 
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Diameter 

Plates. 

Thickness. 

of  coating, 

D 

•2057 

2-16 

E 

•2066 

216 

F 

•2115 

219 

G 

•2022 

2-U 

H 

•07556 

6-79 

I 

•07797 

2-299 

K 

•07712 

2-286 

L 

•08205 

2-358 

M 

•07187 

2-207 

A 

•2112 

6-55 

B 

•2132 

6-586 

C 

•2065 

6-482 

481]   Result  of  this  and  Art.  471.    [Same  as  Table,  Arts.  269,  270.] 

Trials  of  Letden  Yials. 

482]  The  plates  from  Naime  made  out  of  the  same  piece  of  glass 
were  coated  with  circles  of  tinfoil  as  below*. 

Computed 
power. 

22-74 
22-60 
22-68 
22-65 
610-2 
67-78 
67-78 
67-76 
67-78 
203  1 
203-4 
203-4 

A  2*123 

The  old  ground  glass  plates  ^  were  coated  with  tinfoil  0.07    square, 

27*8 
computed  power  33.^^ ,  to  be  used  as  trial  plates. 

483]    Friday,  Jan.  .     TL  52*.     a  H.  16.     G  H.  -  9. 

The  plates  D,  E,  P,  G  of  Naime  were  compared  with  the  double 
plates  A  and  B  by  means  of  the  trial  plates  A  and  B  and  an  additional 
wire  sliding  on  the  electrifying  wire  Mul 

The  ij.^'^^    of  the  wire  Mm  is  .^g  inches,  the  additional  wire  is 
of  the  same  thickness.    The  wire  Bb  is  9^  inches  long. 
Plates    Additional   Trial 

Sep.  near  1  diam.  closed  soon.    Galled  1^  way. 

rather  more,  closed  soon,  2"*  way. 

Sep.  1  diam.  closed  much  slower,       Z^  way. 

3"^  way. 

2"*  way. 

2^  way. 
3id 

3id 

2»* 
3id 

*  [See  Art  815.  The  oompated  power  as  giTen  in  this  part  of  the  Journal 
is  the  square  of  the  diameter  divided  by  the  thickness,  which  is  eight  times  the 
computed  power  as  defined  in  Art  811,  and  calculated  in  Art.  815.] 


tried. 

wire. 

plate. 

2  double 
plates 

15 

18 

3 

A 
A 
B 

D 

6 

B 

15 

A 

E 

15 

A 

6 

B 

F 

3 

B 

18 

A 

G 

18 

A 

6 

B 

24.0 
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Plates    Additional    Trial 
tried.         wire.        plate. 


plates 
B 

3 

6 

E 

6 

F 

6 

G 

6 

G 

0 

G 

12 

G 

18 

F 

18 

E 

18 

D 

18 

D 

12 

Double 

15 

plates 

B        sep.  full  1  diam.  did  not  close  soon. 

do. 
du. 
do. 
do. 

seemed  more,  but  not  quite  certain, 
seemed  pretty  certainly  le8& 
A        sep.  about  1  diam.  closed  faster, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
sep.  but  certainly  less. 

sep.  about  1  diameter*. 


484]  Two  of  the  old  gi'ound  glass  plates  H,  I,  K,  L  of  Nurembei^ 
glasst,  were  coated  with  oblong  squares  to  serve  for  trial  plates  to  the 
plates  I,  K,  L,  M  of  Naime,  but  the  observations  were  found  to  be 
so  irregular  that  nothing  could  be  made  of  them,  owing,  as  was  sup- 
posed, to  the  spreading  of  the  electiicity  on  the  surface  of  the  glass. 

To  prevent  this,  all  the  four  plates  H,  I,  K  and  L  were  coated  with 
oblong  squares,  and  cased  in  cement  composed  of  2  parts  rosin,  1  of 
bees*  wax,  and  3  of  brick  dustt. 

In  making  it  the  bees'  wax  was  first  melted  and  impei-fectly  dephleg- 
mated,  the  rosin  was  then  added  and  melted  with  as  little  heat  as 
possible,  and  then  the  brick  dust,  previously  heated  so  as  to  be  very 
dry,  was  added.  By  this  means  the  cement  is  more  safe  and  sticky 
than  if  more  heat  is  used  in  making  it.  In  some  of  the  mixtures  also 
a  small  part  of  the  rosin,  never  exceeding  1^"*  of  the  whole,  was  ex- 
changed for  as  much  pitch,  which  was  added  after  the  rest  was  melted 
and  mixed. 

The  plates  E,  F,  G,  and  I,  K,  L  of  Naime  were  cased  in  the  same 
cement,  about  *165  thick 

A  plate  of  the  same  cement  was  also  cast  by  pouring  it  out  on  a 
tin  plate.     This  was  coated  with  circles  about  2*2  in  diameter. 

485]  Tlie  spreading  of  the  electncity  on  the  surface  of  the  trial 
plates  seemed  not  to  be  prevented  by  casing  them  in  cement,  for  putting 
the  plate  L  of  Naime  on  the  positive  side,  and  the  trial  plate  H  on  the 
negative,  then  if  the  apparatus  was  let  down  and  dmwn  up  again  im- 
mediately J,  the  pith  balls  separated  about  half  an  inch  negatively,  but 
if  the  apparatus  was  suffered  to  rest  at  the  bottom  about  half  a  minute, 
and  then  drawn  up  immediately,  they  separated  considerably  more  than 
1  inch,  and  if  it  was  suffered  to  rest  at  the  bottom  but  a  very  short  time, 


•  [See  Art.  655.] 


t  [See  Art.  303.] 


X  [Soo  Art.  .302.] 
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and  then  kept  mid  way  for  |  minute,  and  then  drawn  up,  the  balls  at 
first  separated  positively  but  closed  veiy  soon,  and  after  a  long  time 
separated  negatively. 

If  a  sliding  plate  oontaining  about  |-  part  of  the  electricity  in  the 
plate  L  was  put  on  the  positive  side  as  an  additional  plate,  and  the  ap- 
paratus was  let  down  and  drawn  up  immediately,  the  balls  separated 
about  1  diameter  negatively,  but  if  it  rested  at  the  bottom  ^  a  minute 
and  was  then  drawn  up  immediately  they  separated  about  1  inch  nega- 
tively. 

486]  In  order  to  see  how  fast  the  electricity  spread  on  the  surface 
of  the  glass,  the  heavy  paper  cylindera*  were  placed  in  the  usual  place, 
and  the  light  ones  on  the  wire  Bb,  the  wires  Gg  and  //"were  detached 
from  Cc  and  I'ested  at  bottom,  and  a  coated  plate  on  the  positive  side. 
The  wire  Cc  was  suffered  to  rest  on  ^a  and  Bb  while  the  jars  were 
charging,  and  the  wii*e  V  drawn  up  so  as  not  to  rest  on  the  coated 
plate  t. 

When  the  heavy  cylinders,  and  a  fortiori  the  light  ones  separated, 
the  wire  V  was  let  down  on  the  plate  and  the  wire  Cc  immediately 
drawn  up,  and  the  time  elapsed  till  the  closing  of  the  light  cylinders 
counted,  which  was  as  follows  : 


G)  of  Naime  all  20" 

£>      inclosed  in  25 

F)         cement.  20 

F      reversed  23 


D I      of  Nairne  not  20" 

Mj  inclosed  in  cement.  35 

M  reversed  36 

L      of  N.  in  cement  50 


L  reversed      50" 
Trial  plate  H    7 

D®  reveraed       5 


487]  Another  way  was  taken  to  try  the  same  thing,  namely,  the 
wire  F/  was  taken  off  and  Gg  placed  so  as  to  lye  below  the  wire  Dd 
and  to  be  drawn  up  against  it  by  a  string.  The  coated  plate  to  be  tried 
was  placed  on  the  negative  side,  the  wire  S  touching  its  bottom  coating. 
The  jars  were  then  charged,  the  wire  Cc  resting  all  the  while  on  J  a 
and  Bb,  and  Gg  drawn  against  Dd,  and  P  drawn  up  so  as  not  to  rest 
on  the  plate.  When  the  jars  were  sufficiently  charged  P  was  let  down 
on  the  plate,  and  the  wire  Gg  dropt  immediately  after,  so  as  to  take 
away  the  communication  between  I)d  and  the  ground,  so  that  the  pith 
balls  which  were  hung  to  D  shewed  whether  much  electricity  passed 
round  to  under  side  of  plate  or  spread  on  the  surface. 

When  the  pith  balls  communicated  with  the  ground  they  separated 
about  -^  of  an  inch  negatively  by  the  repulsion  of  the  wires  on  them. 


Coated 
plates. 

D    of  Nairne      ) 
not  in  cement  / 
E  of  Naime 
in  cement 


F 
G 
I 


do. 
do. 
do. 
♦  [Art.  M8.] 


Balls  closed 
in  seconds. 

3"  or  4" 

25" 

25 
20 
35 


Separated 
again  in 

30"      in  3'  separated  about  ^jy 

2'.  30"      in  4'  separated  about  yV 

2' 

r.  40"      in  4'  separated  about  f\y 


t  [See  Fig.  20,  Art.  296.] 


IG 
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Coated  Balls  dosed       Separated 

plates.  in  seconds.  again  in 

K    ofNaime  )         «^ 

in  cement  J 
L  10        did  not  separate  again  in  sevei-al  minutes 

Double)   A  15  r.l5" 

plates  j    B  10  1'.  30" 

j  *     ^.     closed  almost  instantly,  separated  again  in  about  10". 

488]  Three  sliding  coated  plates  were  made,  each  covered  all  over 
with  tinfoil  on  one  side,  with  a  slip  of  tinfoil  1  -8  by  '9  in.  on  the  other. 
Two  flat  pieces  of  brass  were  also  prepared,  one  1  "8  by  "9  and  the  other 
1*8  square. 

The  tinfoil  was  divided  in  breadth  into  6  equal  parts,  and  the 
breadth  of  the  coated  surface  is  expressed  in  those  divisions  or  in 
C***  parts  of  the  breadth*. 

The  first  plate  was  one  of  exper.  rosin  *345  thick. 

The  2~*,  2  plates  of  glass  with  rosin  between. 

The  3^j  a  bit  of  the  large  piece  of  whitish  plate  glass. 

The  rosin  sliding  plate  when  the  breadth  of  coating;  =  24)         .   . 

as  much  electricity  as  the  double  plate  A. 

The  3*^  sliding  y)late  when  its  breadth  =  10|  contains  as  much  elec- 
tricity as  plate  F  of  Nairne. 


Therefore   1  division   on  •<2°**  sliding  plate  contains    -,^ 

<3"*  — 

10^  J 


of  the 


electricity  in  plate  D,  E,  F,  or  G  of  Nairne. 

7  inches  of  additional  wire  answers  to  1  inch  of  computed  power  in 
plates  of  Nairne. 

2  trial  plates  were  maxle  for  the  plates  I,  K,  L  and  M  of  Nairne 
out  of  2  of  the  ground  plates  jjrst  got  from  Nairne.  The  dimensions 
of  the  coating  of  the  small  one  was  about  3*3  by  3*1,  and  that  of  the 
large  one  3  7  by  3*4,  the  thickness  of  glass  unknown. 

Two  trial  plates  were  also  made  for  the  plates  A,  B  and  C  of  Nairne 
out  of  the  old  ground  i)lates  E  and  F,  F,  the  smallest,  was  5*7  square, 
and  E  was  6*3  by  6  nearly. 

Two  trial  plates  were  made  of  crown  glass  for  the  plate  H  of  Nairne, 
the  small  one  5*7  by  5*1,  the  other  6  by  5-9, 

489]     Tuesday,  Feb.  4  [1772].     Th.  47^     S.  H.  17.     C.  H.  -5. 

Trial  of  plates  D,  E,  F  and  G  of  Nairne,  and  of  the  2  double  plates, 
the  plates  E,  F  and  G  being  cased  with  cement:  tried  by  means  of 
additional  ^^^ret. 

♦  [See  Art.  297.]  +  [Art.  318.] 
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Plates 
tried. 


D 


Length  of 

additional 

wire. 


Trial 
plate. 


B 


If  let  down  and  up  immediately, 
sep.  neg.  about  ^  inch.  If 
it  rested  at  bottom  2"  or  3", 
rather  less. 


G 

0 

B 

do. 

F 

0 

B 

do. 

G 

2 

B 

do. 

2  double) 
plates  / 
D 

9 

B 

do.,  but  closed  sooner. 

9 

B 

do. 

D 

16 

A 

sep.  about  ^  pos. ;  much  the  same 
if  it  rested  at  bottom  2"  or  3". 

2  double) 
plates  / 

do.    if  let  down  and  up  imme- 

18 

A 

diately,  rather  more  if  resting 

at  bottom  2  or  3''. 

G 

9 

A 

do. 

F 

7 

A 

do. 

G 

7 

A 

do. 

2  double 
plates 

19 

A 

do. 

490]  Feb.  4  continued.  Comparison  of  the  three  plates  E,  F  and 
G  together  with  the  plates  I,  K,  L  and  M,  tried  by  the  two  above-men- 
tioned trial  plates  and  the  1"^  and  2****  sliding  plate*. 


Plates 
tried. 


E,  F,  G 

I 

E,  F,  G 

M 

K 

L 


Sliding 

plate  and 

breadth  of 

coating 

thereon. 

1*         9 

—  24 

—  9 

—  16 

—  24 

—  24 

2-*     17 


K 

17 

I 

15 

E,  F,  G 

7 

M 

9 

E,  F,  G 

7 

Trial 
plate. 

S 


Large. 


sep.  pos.  about  ^.    D*  if  resting  2  or  3" 
sep.  rather  less  than  ^,  rather  more  if 

resting  2  or  3" 
same  as  before 

sep.  about  j\^.     D**  if  resting  2  or  3" 
1> 
D« 

Sep.  neg.  about  y\^:  rather  less  if 
resting  2  or  3",  the  separation  more 
after  a  little  time  than  at  first,  and 
closed  very  slow. 
D» 
D« 
D« 
D« 


[Art.  818.] 


16—2 
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491]    Trials  of  the  same  kind  as  those  in  [Art  487} 
Laifie  trial  phtte  for  the  experiments  of  this  page— balls  closed  in  13" 


Small  do. 
Trial  plate  A 
B 
E  of  Naime 
F 
G 
D 

Double  plate  B 
A 
M  of  Naime 
I        — 
K       — 
L       — 


10''  or  15" 

15 

15 

20 

20 

20 

5 

5 

7 

20 

20 

35 

25 


492]    Wed.  Feb.  5  [1772].    Th.  49*.    S.  H.  17J.    C.  H.  4|. 

Comparison  of  I,  K,  and  L  together,  with  A,  B  and  C  by  means  of  the 
trial  plates  E  and  F,  and  of  A,  B  and  C  together,  with  H  by  means 
of  the  two  crown  glass  trial  plates*. 


Plates 
to  be  tried. 


I,K,L 

B 
A 
C 
I,  K,  L 
C 

C 

A 
B 

I,K,L 

C 
I,K,L 


Sliding 
plate  and 
breadth  of 

coating. 

2»*     8 


3nl 
3nl 


8 
8 


3nl 
3nl 

D« 

2°'>    10 

3"»       8 


10 

10 
11 


—  6 

—  11 

—  6 


Trial 
plates. 


E 


sep.  about  ^  pos.     Much  the 
resting  at  bottom  2  or  3". 


if 


sep.  1  diam.  neg.  Much  the  same  if  kept 
at  bottom  2  or  3''.  Kept  increasing 
for  a  short  time. 

do. 

do. 

the  same,  only  rather  less  if  resting  at 
bottom  2  or  3". 

the  same  as  before. 

the  same  as  before. 


•  [Art.  818.] 
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493]     Comparison  of  A,  B,  C  together^  with  H  *. 

Plates 
to  be  tried. 

Sliding 
plate  and 
breadth  of 

Trial 
plates. 

A,B,C 

coating. 
3'*     18 

Large.    Sep.  neg.  about  1  diam.,  the  same  if 
it  rested  at  bottom  2  or  3''. 

H 

D« 

D« 

A,  B,C 

D 

!>» 

H 

po 

D 

H 

3rd 

6 

visioly  rather  more 

— 

— 

24 

very  visibly  less  than  last,  and  seemingly 
less  than  former 

H 

3rd 

24 

Small — sep.  near  ^  inch  po&     Same  if  it 
rested  at  bottom  2  or  3" 

A,  B,C 

D« 

D« 

H 

D« 

D« 

3 

18 

sensibly  less. 

Trials  of  same  kind  as  those  of  [Art.  487]. 

I    closed  in  65"        H  in  55"  Trial  plate  E  in  35" 

L  20  B        20  F        7 

K  20  A        20  Large  trial  plate  for  H        5 

C        35  Small  —  5 


EXPERIMENTS,   1773t 

494]     Spreading  of  electricity  on  surface  ofglasa  plates. 

4  plates  of  English  glass  were  cut  out  of  same  piece  and  coated  with 
bits  of  tinfoil  of  the  same  size.  Que  of  these  plates  was  covered  at 
different  times  with  thick  solution  of  lac,  which  ran  into  heaps  in  drying, 
another  with  transparent  varnish  which  also  ran  into  hei^  another 
with  solution  of  lac  and  vermillion  which  lay  smooth,  and  the  other  left 
as  it  was. 

They  were  all  done  in  the  end  of  the  summer  and  suffered  to  dry 
in  the  open  air.  The  spreading  of  the  electricity  on  their  surface  was 
tried  in  the  manner  described  1772,  p.  22  [Art  486]. 

Tu.  Oct.  13  [1772].     Th.  63.     N.  20f .     C.  -  7. 

D  of  Nairne,  corks  closed  immediately. 

G      do.       in  cem.  in  3"  or  4". 

Plate  with  lac  closed  immediately,  sep.  again  in  3"  or  4". 

Lac  and  verm.  D^,  but  much  more. 

Transparent  varnish  same  as  lacquer. 

Plate  not  varnished  closed  immediately,  sep.  again  in  5"  or  6'^ 

•  [See  Art.  668.] 

t  [This  is  the  heading  of  this  bundle  of  the  Jonmal,  though  many  of  the  dates 
Mong  to  1772.] 
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495]  To  see  whether  the  machine  used  for  trying  Leyden  tnals*  con^ 
ducted  feat. 

The  heavy  and  light  paper  cylinders  being  both  hung  to  conducting 
wire,  and  globe  t  turned  till  heavy  ones  separated,  the  light  ones  closed  in 
r.  \"  after  the  others  when  the  conducting  wire  communicated  with 
machine,  and  about  T.  20''  when  it  did  not 

496]  The  plate  covered  with  solut  lac  was  undone,  and  that  and 
the  plate  not  varnished  were  lacquered  in  Nairne's  manner,  one  with 
Vermillion,  the  other  without  Neither  of  them  were  dried  after  the 
operation. 

The  old  Lac  and  vermillion  and  the  transparent  varnish  were  dried 
before  fire,  he^t  uncertain. 

Frid.  Oct  16  [1772].    Th.  63.     N.  20.     C.  - 10. 

The  two  plates  lacquered  in  Naime's  manner  discharged  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  jars  presently. 

Lac  and  verm,  in  l*'  manner  closed  in  about  10". 
Trans2)arent  varnish  uncei*tain,  from  5"  to  20", 

Sat.  Oct  17  [1772].  The  last  varnished  plates  being  diied  before 
fire.     Th.  65.     N.  21.     C.-7. 

1"  lac  and  vermiL  closed  in  2"  or  3",  did  not  sep.  in  1'. 

2     D°  closed  rather  sooner. 

Transparent  closed  and  sep.  again  in  about  4". 

Tu.  Oct  19  [1773  J].  The  varnished  glasses  were  l)aked  over  stove, 
the  heat  being  kept  for  2  hours  at  about  170. 

Wed.  Oct  20  [1773$].     Th.  64.    K  22.     C.  -  6. 

Lac  &  verm,  closed  in  about  15", 

Old  lac  k  verm.  D*. 

Transparent  in  1  or  2". 

Do  rubbed  with  cloth,  closed  and  sep.  again  in  1  or  2". 

On  Wednesday,  the  varnished  plates  were  baked  for  above  2  hours, 
the  heat  the  greatest  part  of  the  time  about  210,  but  part  of  the  time 
the  d  rose  a  little  way  into  the  ball  I  suppose  must  be  at  least  235  or 
240. 

Fr.  .     Th.  60.     K  22.     C.  -  5. 

Transparent  closed  and  sep.  again  immed. 

Last  lac  <&  verm,  closed  k  sep.  again  almost  immed, 

1"  D°  closed  and  sep.  again  in  about  2". 

497]     Glasses  for  exper.  on  spreading  of  elect, 

9  plates  of  English  glass  d:  8  of  Nuremberg  coated  with  plates  of 
same  size* 

Sun.  Oct  24  [1773$}     Th.  63.    Comm.  -  6,     N.  21^. 
Closing  of  corks. 

•  [Art.  295.] 

t  [Of  electrical  machine.    See  Arts.  248,  663,  568,  569.] 

X  [Probably  1772.    See  Note  to  Art.  602.] 
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£.   9  closed  in  about  2\ 

8  rather  sooner. 

7  D\ 

6  m 

5  I>»  4,  3,  2,  1  DM  did  not  sep.  in  1'. 

N    8  closed  and  sep.  again  in  less  than  2''  but  did  not  sep.  much* 

7  closed  in  1  or  2''  but  did  not  sep.  again  soon. 

6  closed  presently  and  sep.  again  more  than  8. 

5,  4,  3,  2,  1  D^  but  seemed  to  sep.  at  first,  to  sep.  more  before 
it  began  to  close,  it  was  pos.  after  closing. 

Sun.  &  Mon.  N  1,  2,  3,  4  <&  8  were  baked  with  heat  from  130  to 
200.     Tlie  tinfoil  of  the  lowest  plate  was  blistered. 

Sun.     Th.  62.     Com.  - 15.     N.  18. 

E  2,  3,  4,  5  closed  in  about  2'',  2  and  3  sep.  again  in  30  or  4[0]. 
E  1  closed  not  quite  so  fast. 

E  9  not  baked  closed  in  about  T\  7  <&  6  in  about  4/\  <&  8  in  about 
3". 

The  5  baked  Nuremberg  immediately  separated  wide,  some  without 
closing  first,  others  with. 

N  6  closed  and  sep.  almost  immediately,  7  closed  and  sep.  almost 
immed.  but  did  not  sep.  wide.  5  closed  and  sep.  again  in  5''  or  T\ 
N  8  washed  with  sp*"  of  wine  did  not  close  so  soon  as  before. 

N  8  &  E  4  were  washed  with  sp  wine  &  a  little  ros.  Tarnish  &  then 
varnished  with  rosin. 

Sun.  eve.    Th.  60.     Com.  -  20.     K  16. 

E.  4  did  not  close  in  1'. 

N.  8  closed  in  2  or  3". 

N.  3  closed  and  sep.  again  immed. 

N.  8  (&  E.  4  were  then  cased  in  sofl  cement.  The  plates  N.  1 
&  E.  3  were  varnished  with  lac  varnish,  &  the  plates  N.  2  <Si;  E.  2 
with  a  mixture  of  6  parts  of  varnish  <&  1  of  vermilion,  <&  afterwards 
baked  for  about  5  hours  with  a  heat  part  of  the  time  up  to  200,  and 
most  of  the  time  above  150,  &  N.  3  &  E.  5  were  varnished  in  the 
same  manner,  and  then  cased  in  a  cement  composed  of  14  of  rosin  to 
12  of  brick  dust.  N.B.  E.  5  was  heated  in  drying  the  varnish  to  a 
great  degree,  so  as  to  make  it  smoke  violently. 

Wed.  Nov.  4  [1772].     TL  59.     N.  16^.    C.  -  18. 

E.  4  closed  in  about  4". 

E.  5  in  3"  or  4". 

N.  8  closed  and  sep.  again  in  3  or  4/\ 

N.  3  seemed  to  do  the  same  rather  sooner. 

Fr.  Nov.  6  [1772],  the  plates  E.  1  and  N.  4  were  varnished  with 
rosin  and  the  plates  E.  2  &  N.  2  varnished  with  a  mixture  of  4  parts  of 
rosin  varnish  to  1  of  vermilion  &  afterwards  baked.  They  were  a  good 
deal  heated  both  in  varnishing  and  baking,  so  as  to  be  somewhat 
blistered. 
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The  plates  E.  3  dc  N.  1  were  also  varnished  before  then  and  dried 
before  fira 

Sat  Nov.  7  [1772].  N.  5  and  E.  8  were  varnished  with  rosin,  and 
N.  G  and  R  6  varnished  with  8  parts  of  solut  rosin  &  3  of  vermilion, 
and  then  baked  for  about  2  hours  with  heat  which  part  of  the  time  rose 
to  146,  but  commonly  did  not  exceed  130. 

Sun.  Nov.  7  [1773*].     Th.  63.     Com.  -  2.     N.  22|. 

N.  3  closed  and  sep.  wide  immed. 

N.  8  closed  &  sep.  again  in  2"  or  3". 

N.  6  rather  slower. 

N.  5  closed  and  sep.  wide  immed. 

N.  4  more  so. 

N.  2  D^ 

N.  1  D^ 

K  6  closed  in  3  or  4". 

K  8  closed  and  sep.  again  in  2  or  3''  about  1  inch. 

R  3  closed  and  sep.  wide  immed. 

R  2  D^ 

R  1  closed  and  sep.  again  in  about  l\ 

R  5  closed  in  about  2'\ 

R  4  did  not  close  in  ^  min. 

498]    Order  in  which  the  elect,  spread. 


N 
6  rosin  &  verm,  last  done 
8  in  soft  cem. 

c  •_  o  (varnished  with  ros.  last 
^*^i    done  and  hard  cem. 
^  .   (rosin  alone,  2  1* 
'    '      (rosin  and  verm.  1* 

4*21  of  the  lac  varnish  contains  12  gra.  of  lac 


E 

4  soft  cement 
6  rosin  and  verm.  last  done 

5  hard  oem. 
8  rosin  last  done 

1  rosin  alone 

2  &3 ros. andverm. l"* ro& alone  1"^ 


Th.  Nov.  Tb.  58.     Com.  -13.     N.  19. 

N.  8  in  soft  cem.  closed  almost  immed.  sep.  again  in  3  or  4". 

E.  4  in  D^  did  not  quite  close  in  ^  min. 

R  8  in  ro&  closed  and  sep.  again  almost  immed. 

R  6  ros.  and  verm,  closed  and  sep.  wide  immed. 

N.  5  ros.  more  sa 

N.  6  ros.  &  verm,  same  as  E.  6. 

Th.  Nov.  Th.  58.     Com. -7.     N.  21. 

R  4  at  first  approached  a  little  nearer,  afterwards  did  not 

N.  8  closed  and  sep.  again  in  about  3". 

R  2  Lac  and  verm,  closed  and  sep.  wide  immed, 

R  3  Lac.  not  so  soon. 

N.  2  Lac  and  verm,  rather  quicker. 

N.  1  Lac  !>». 

•  [Probably  Nov.  8. 1772.     See  Note  to  Art.  502.] 
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E.  1  not  variL  closed  in  about  8'^ 

N.  4  closed  and  sep.  again  in  about  1", 

499]     Sat.  Nov,  E.  8  &  N.  5  were  vai-nished  with  ro& 

<&  R  6  <&  N.  6  were  varnished  with  8  parts  of  solut  rosin  <fe  3  of 
Vermillion.  They  were  afterwards  baked  over  boiling  water  for  about 
2  hours,  the  heat  between  115  <!^  120. 

Sun.   Nov.  K  1  <&  N.  4  were  varnished  with  6^0  of  thick 

solut  lac,  3*3  of  verm,  ife  19  of  sp^,  and  E.  2  <!^  N.  1  were  varnished 
with  6-0  of  solut  lac,  4*16  of  verm.  <fc  9  of  sp*".  The  quantity  of  this 
last  mixture  spread  on  the  glasses  was  8*0. 

Mon.  Nov.  16  [1772}     TL  52.     Com.  -11.     N.  19|. 

N.  1  closed  in  1  or  2'^,  sep.  again  in  about  4. 

R  2  did  not  quite  close  in  \  min. 

R  1  nearly  the  same. 

N.  4  nearly  the  same  as  N.  1. 

E.  6  closed  and  sep.  again  immed. 

N.  6  do. 

N.  5  not  quite  so  soon. 

E.  8  closed  and  sep.  again  in  about  3". 

N.  8  in  soft  cem.  same  as  N.  1. 

N.  2  not  covered,  closed  rather  sooner  and  sep.  rather  more  than 

N.  1. 
R  3  closed  in  about  5",  did  not  sep.  in  \  min. 


500]      Trials  of  quant  eL  in  Leyden  vials,  d^ 
The  following  plates  were  coated  as  follows*. 


Thick  white 
Thin      I>» 
N 
O 
P 

Q 

G 

White  plate 
Crown  C 
D«  A 
Thick  rosin 

2»'>     do. 

3«»      do. 


Mean 

Diam. 

Comp. 

thick. 

coat. 

power. 

•2115 

2-252 

2398 

•104 

2  234 

48 

•106 

2136 

43^04 

•106 

2-522 

5999 

•127 

2-87 

64^87 

•076 

2-082 

57-04 

•1848 

3-596 

69-97 

•172 

3-444 

68-98 

•0659 

3-45 

180-6 

•0682 

3-51 

180-6 

•4845 

3-760 

29-18 

•195 

3-374 

58-37 

•103 

4247 

175-1 

Log. 

r3799 

1-6812 

1-6339 

1^7781 

r8120 

1^7562 

1^8449 

1-8387 

2  2567 

2^2568 

r4651| 

r7662HSeeArt  514] 

2  •2434) 


Two  trial  plates  were  made  with  two  plates  of  glass  with  rosin  be- 
tween, for  comparing  thick  rosin  with  the  double  plates  A  and  B. 

Two  trial  plates  were  also  made  on  a  piece  of  the  white  plate  glass 
for  comparing  N  and  thin  white  with  D  +  K 

•  [See  Arts.  870,  871.] 
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501]    Sat  Oct.  17  [1772].    Th.  65.     N.  21.     C.  7. 


Plates  tried. 

D  of  Naime 
varnished  with  lac 
G  of  N  in  cem[ent] 


Ino.  el. 

A^ddit. 

Trial 

answering 

wire. 

plate. 

to  addit. 
wire. 

7 

A 

Sep.  a  little  po& 

1-58 

7 

rather  more 

0 

much  the  same  as  D 

0 

or  rather  less 

D« 

10 

B 

did  not  Sep. 

D« 

scarce  separated 

18 

A 

Sep.  a  little 

4-07 

7 

A 

D» 

1-58 

3J 

small 

D« 

•79 

— 

D^ 

If 

large 

very  little 

•40 

If 

B^ 

less 

^ 

A 

sep. 

•79 

7 

A 

D» 

1-58 

ED* 
E 
G 
D 

2""^  ros.  plate 

D 
Thick  ros. 
Doub.  plate  B 
Thick  ros. 
Doub.  pL  B 

D 
Thick  white 

Hence  it  should  seem  that  the  plate  D  contained  about  1*6  inc.  eL 
less  than  the  plates  E  or  G,  which  is  nearly  conformable  to  p.  26,  1772 
[Art  489} 

The  thick  rosin  plate  seems  to  cont^ain  just  the  same  as  doub.  pi.  B, 
and  the  2""*  rosin  plate  to  contain  2 '49  inc.  el.  less  than  D.  The  thick 
white  seemed  to  contain  '79  ioa  el.  less  than  D. 

602]  Q  and  P  compared  vnth  M  and  K  of  Naime y  also  green 
cylinder  L  and  white  cylinder  compared  with  plates  of  Nairne  by  means 
of  sliding  trial  plates. 

Mon.  Oct  18*     Th.  64J.     N.  17J.     0.-15. 
[13  observations,  Art.  660.] 

{Result.]     Therefore  K  seems  to  contain  5  inc.   el.  less  than  M, 
ormable  to  1772,  p.  26  [Art.  489]. 

Q  contains  16  inc.  less,  and  F  16  less. 

The  comp.  power  of  white  cyL  =  637*5,  and  [it]  appears  to  contain 
756  inc.  eL     Therefore  inc.  el.  by  comp.  power  =  1  '41. 

*  [As  the  records  of  the  actual  observations  in  the  following  articles  are  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  nature  as  those  already  given,  they  wUl  be  omitted,  and  as  the 
author  has  summed  up  the  results  for  each  day,  these  statements  only  will  be  given, 
except  in  cases  of  more  than  ordinary  importance.  According  to  the  day  of  the 
week  and  month  the  dates  for  these  experiments  should  belong  to  1773,  but  as  the 
experiments  seem  continuous  with  those  of  dates  before  and  after  which  are  cer- 
tainly in  1772,  I  think  Cavendish  made  a  mistake  in  the  day  of  the  month  which 
he  did  not  find  out  till  4^  November.] 
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The  comp.  power  of  gi*een  cyl.  is  318*2,  and  [it]  appears  to  contain 
540  X  1^  inc.  eL,  therefoi'e  inc.  el.  by  comp.  power  =  1.62*. 

503]  1**  atid  2^  green  and  white  cylinder  and  white  jar  compared 
vnth  H  of  Nairne  in  usual  manner, 

[12  observations.] 

[Kesult.]  Hence  it  should  seem  that  the  white  cyl.  contained  as 
much  el.  as  H ;  the  2°**  green  contained  45  inc.  el.  more  than  H ;  the 
!■*  green  uncertain,  and  the  white  jar  seemed  to  contain  74  inc.  eL  more. 

504]  Trials  of  the  sartie  cylinders  and  jar  in  same  manTier  except 
tJicU  in  trying  t/ie  white  jar  and  1**  green  cylinder  the  plate  M  of  Nairne 
was  placed  on  tJte  neg,  side  as  an  additional  trial  plate. 

Sat.  Dec.  5  [1772].     Th.  56.     K.  20. 
[13  obsen^ations.     Art  660.] 

[Result]    Hence  1**  green  cylinder  should  cont.  135  ina  eL  more  than  H 

2"'»  56 

white  cyL  7 

white  jar  88 

By  means  of  this  and  preceding  page,  the  quant  eL,  comp.  power 
and  quant.  eL  by  comp.  power  are  as  follows  t : 

Quant  el.  Comp.  power.  ^y^S'Swer*. 

1170  600-7  1-84 

1023  600  1-70 

976  684-1  1-43 

1060  680-7  1-56 


1'*  green 
2"'*    do. 
white  cyL 
white  jar 


505]  The  quant  eL  in  the  2  coated  globes  was  tried  by  putting  the 
white  cylinder  and  the  6^  sliding  plate  on  neg.  side. 

[6  observations.] 

[Result]     Therefore  \^^  ,     «  seems  to  contain  -ji  kkk  [circ.]  ina  eL 

Trials  of  jars  used  in  tJie  1"*  sort  of  eocperiments :  [Art.  240]  tried  by 
putting  a  sliding  plate  with  or  vnthout  tJie  white  cylinder  on  neg.  side. 

Th.  Dec.  3  [1772].     TL  55.     K  22. 
[6  observationa] 

[Result]  There  seems  some  mistake  in  the  3"*  exper.,  therefore  if 
we  make  use  only  of  those  exper.  in  which  they  sep.  po&  the  jar  for 
I  neg.    1      ^jj^jj^g      Q  more  than  Hj 

*  [These  measures  of  specific  inductive  capacity  mufit  be  multiplied  by  5*1.  Bee 
note  to  Art.  462.] 
•f-  [See  Art.  383.] 
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1134 
id  est    g,»o  inc.  of  el.,  but  if  we  made  use  only  of  the  other  exper.  it 

ij  1-    fneg.  side  1233 
^*»^«^  ^  {pot  Bide  1043  • 

506]  Trials  of  the  i  large  jars,  the  jars  being  placed  an  the  nsg. 
side. 

Fr.  Dea  4  [1772].     TL  59.     N.  19^. 
[8  observations.] 
[Results.]     By  mean 

jar  1  equals  w.  cyl.  +g.  a  2  +  B  +  ^'  ^   +  5,  6     =  3184 

jar  4  w.  c.    +g.  a2  +  B+        ~  +5-10  =  2675 

jar  3  w.  a    +  g.  a  2  +  g.  a  1  +  B  +  5  -   7^       =  3635 

jar  2  w.  c.    +g.  c  2 +^1-^1^-^  +  5-16         =3050 

507]  Trials  of  the  b*^  amd  6^  trial  plates^  the  trial  plate  being 
placed  on  neg,  side, 

Eesult.     Therefore  trial  plate  6-56  =  H. 

[Trial  plate]  6-18  rather  more  than  (X 

By  mean  6  -  18  =  C,  and  trial  plate  5  - 17  =  C, 

The  trial  plate  4  is  on  same  plate  as  5,  and  the  area  of  one  diyudon 
on  it  is  to  that  of  5  on  trial  plate  5  as  1  '8'  to  9. 

508]  Thick  white,  2**^  rosin,  D  and  F  of  Naime,  tmd  the  two  dattble 
plates  together,  compared  together,  also  thin  white  wM  D  and  E  and  D 
andF. 

Sat  Dec.  5  [1772]  in  evening.     TL  56.     N.  28^. 
[24  observations.] 

N.R  Before  these  exper.  were  tried,  the  plates  E  and  F  were  £reed 
from  cemFent]  and  coated  afresh  with  plates  of  same  siza  The  plate  D 
was  also  nreed  from  the  varnish  and  coated  afresh,  and  the  trial  plate  B 
was  freed  from  cement  and  coated  with  rather  larger  plates. 

Hence  it  should  seem  that  thick  ros.  contained  11  inc.  eL  less  than 
the  doub.  plates  A  or  B,  id  est  18 '2  inc.  eL,  that  the  thick  white  con- 
tained same  aa  D,  id  est  36  inc.,  and  that  2*^  ros.  contaiued  2*03  inc. 
less;  id  est  34  inc.,  which  differs  very  little  from  p.  12  [Art  501]. 

509]    Whitish  plate,  P,  Q,  0,  old  G  and  thin  rosin  compared  wiih 


511] 


AIB  BETWEEN  PLATES  NOT  CHARGED. 
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Sun.  Dec.  6  [1772].    Th.  54.     N.  20. 

[19  obserrations.  Art.  655.] 

[Result.]  By  these  exper.  the  two  double  plates  should  contain 
about  1*13  inc.  eL  more  than  D,  that  thick  white  contained  same  as  D, 
that  the  2^  rosin  contained  2*26  less,  that  the  thin  white  contained  45 
less  than  D  +  E,  and  that  N  contained  1*81  less. 

Sunday  evening.     Th.  57|.     N.  17|. 
[18  observations.] 

510]     Crovm  A  and  C  compared  with  A,  B  and  C  of  Naime. 

Mon,  Dec.  7  [1772].     Th.  55.     N.  18|. 

[10  observations. 

21  observations  of  spreading  of  electricity  on  the  different  plates.] 

By  the  above  exper.  Crown  A  and  C  should  contain  15  inc.  el.  less 
than  A. 


0]if 


511]  WhiUher  the  shock  from  the  plaie  air  was  diminished  hy 
changing  the  air  between  them  by  moving  tltem  horizontally*. 

Sat  Dec.  18  [1773 1].     Th.  60^     K  23J. 

It  was  tried  whether  shock  in  charging  plate  air  was  sensibly  di- 
minished by  moving  the  2  plates  horizontally,  and  thereby  changing 
the  air  between  them  in  the  manner  represented  in  figure,  where  AB 
represents  the  two  8-inch  brass  plates  with  sealing  wax  between  them 
suspended  by  the  silk  strings  AG  and  BD. 

AE  and  BF  are  silk  strings  fastened  to  the  frame  on  which  lower 
plate  rests,  and  passing  over  wire  hooks  E  and  F,  and  stretched  by 


[See  Artf.  845,  516.] 


t  [Probably  Dec.  19, 1772.    See  Art.  602.] 


254  EXPERIMENTS,  DEC.  19,  1772.  [512 

weights  so  that  the  plates  would  move  from  E  towards  F  and  rest  in 
any  position. 

The  electrifying  wire  was  suspended  by  the  string  G  with  a  oounter- 
poise. 

The  plates  were  electrified,  holding  my  finger  to  bottom  plate,  thej 
were  then  moved  24  inches  by  lifting  up  the  weight  M,  and  thcai  dis- 
charged by  holding  my  little  finger  to  lower  plate  and  touching  upper 
plate  with  brans  knob  held  in  the  other  hand.  I  could  feel  a  small  pulse 
in  little  finger,  having  tried  this  I  electrified  and  discharged  the  plates 
in  same  manner  only  without  moving  them  first  and  endeavouring  to 
preserve  the  same  distance  of  time  between  the  electrification  and  dis- 
charge. I  was  not  able  to  perceive  any  difiference  in  the  feeL  I  en- 
deavoured to  ascertain  the  time  by  the  vibrations  of  a  pendulum,  but 
without  much  success.  It  seemed  needless,  however,  as  I  could  perceive 
scarce  any  difi*erence  in  the  sensation  whether  I  discharged  it  imme- 
diately or  waited  as  long  as  when  the  plates  were  moved.  The  usual 
time  between  the  electrification  and  discharge  was  about  2^''. 

The  experiment  was  also  made  by  Richard,  who  did  not  perceive 
any  difference. 

The  heavy  paper  electrometer  was  used.  The  bits  of  sealing  wax 
between  the  plates  were  those  made  in  1771  [Art.  457]. 

512]  Whet/ier  globe  included  within  hoUow  globe  is  overcharged  by 
electrifying  outer  globe*. 

It  was  tried  whether  the  globe  enclosed  within  hollow  paper  globe 
was  overcharged  when  the  outer  globe  was  electrified. 

Tliis  was  first  tiied  by  making  the  2  hemispheres  slide  on  2  sticks  of 
glass  by  means  of  2  tin  hooks  and  a  stick  of  glass  fixed  to  the  back  of 
the  hemisphere. 

The  wire  by  which  it  was  elect,  was  suspended  about  4  inches  above 
the  hemispheres  while  the  vials  were  charging.  It  was  then  let  down, 
and  it  was  so  contnved  that  the  same  motion  of  the  hand  which  lifted 
up  again  the  elect.  wii*e,  lifted  up  the  wire  which  connected  the  inner 
globe  with  the  outer,  drew  back  the  hemispheres,  and  drew  up  the  pith 
balls  fastened  to  a  stick  of  glass  till  they  touched  the  inner  globe. 

It  was  found  that  if  the  elect,  of  the  hemispheres  was  discharged 
before  they  were  separated,  but  after  the  communication  between  them 
and  the  inner  globe  was  taken  away,  that  the  pith  balls  did  not  sep., 
but  if  they  were  separated  before  their  elect,  was  discharged,  then  tie 
pith  balls  would  at  first  sep.  about  an  inch  or  so,  but  quickly  closed, 
whereas  if  the  inner  globe  was  electrified  after  the  hemispheres  were 
separated,  it  was  found  to  be  a  great  while  before  the  pith  balls  closed. 
It  was  found  that  this  was  owing  to  the  sticks  of  glass  on  which  the 
hemispheres  slid  being  electrified  thereby,  as  the  same  phenomena  were 
])roduced  by  electrifying  those  sticks  when  the  hemispheres  were  taken 
off. 

*  [See  Exp.  i.  Art.  218.] 


515]  GLOBE  WITHIN  HEBaSPHEBE.  255 

N.B.  These  sticks  were  not  covered  with  Bealing  wax,  and  as  ap- 
peared by  this  exper.  sutfered  the  electric,  to  run  along  them  pretty 
readily.  The  stick  of  glass  run  through  the  globe  had  all  that  part 
without  the  globe  covered  with  sealing  wax. 

513]     TJie  same  tiling  tried  by  a  better  machine. 

Wed.  De<5.  23  [1772].     Th.  52^     K  18|. 

The  exper.  was  tried  in  a  different  manner,  the  hemispheres  being 
fastened  by  sticks  of  glass  covered  with  sealing  wax  within  wooden 
frames  turning  on  hinges. 

If  the  pith  balls  were  made  to  sep.  pos.  about  1  inch  before  the  globe 
was  elect,  they  separated  H  or  two  diameters  on  touching  the  globe. 
If  they  separated  only  1  inch  before  touching,  they  did  not  sep.  at  all  on 
touching  the  globe.  If  thc»y  separated  negatively  IJ  or  2  inches  before 
touching,  they  did  not  sep.  at  all  after  touching. 

The  event  was  just  the  same  whether  the  wires  for  discharging  the 
elect,  of  the  globes  when  separated  were  placed  so  as  to  touch  the 
hemispheres  as  soon  as  they  were  sep.  an  inch  from  each  other,  or 
whether  they  were  placed  so  as  not  to  touch  them  till  they  were  sepa- 
rated almost  the  whole  distance. 

N.B.  Each  hemisphere  was  drawn  back  about  11  inches  from  its 
first  situation. 

It  appears  from  hence  that  the  inner  globe  was  a  small  matter  over- 
charged, but  not  enough  so  to  make  the  balls  sep.  unless  they  were 
before  positively  electrified,  so  that  the  redundant  fluid  in  it  could 
hardly  be  -^^  of  that  which  it  would  have  received  by  the  same  degree 
of  electrification  if  the  outer  hemispheres  had  been  taken  away,  and 
probably  not  more  than  \  as  much. 

[Exper,  rosin*, '[ 

514]  These  rosin  plates  were  made  out  of  a  mixture  of  4  parts 
rosin  and  1  of  bees  wax  mixed  together  with  a  considerable  heat,  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1771.  Towards  end  of  1772  some  round 
plates  were  cast  out  of  this  by  gentle  heat,  which  were  pared  to  a  proper 
size  and  shape  and  then  pressed  out  between  brass  plates  heated  in 
wooden  box  over  furnace  (the  tin  lining  being  not  then  made),  the  bits 
of  tinfoil  wei*e  at  first  fastened  on  by  just  wetting  it  in  a  few  places 
with  gum  water  and  sticking  it  on,  but  as  this  was  found  not  to  do 
well,  the  bits  of  tinfoil  were  afterwards  rubbed  with  melted  wax  and 
fastened  on  by  keeping  them  some  time  pressed  with  slight  weights  with 
flannel  between  them. 

615]  1**  and  2"**  sliding  plates  compared  with  double  plate  B,  also 
P,  Q  and  O  and  thin  rosin.  Old  G  and  whitish  plate  compared  with  D, 
E,  F,  and  M. 

*  [See  Arts.  337,  373,  and  500.] 


256  EXPERIMENTS.  DEa  25,  1772.  [516 

The  1"^  and  2"^  sliding  coated  plates  were  compared  with  doable 
plate  B  [6  observations].  The  25  div[isionsl  on  slpding]  pl[atel  were 
measured  bj  using  brass  plate  3  inc.  bj  1^  and  9  div.  of  the  tinfoil 

2  trial  plates  were  made  for  plates  M  &c  out  of  a  white  glass  hemi- 
sphere [8  observations.     Art.  656.] 

Fr.  Dec.  25  [1772].     Th.  49.     N.  20. 

[19  observations,  and  3  on  insulation.    Art  656,] 

By  this  exper.  with  jg^^j  *^*^  P^**^  ^  contains  |    -  inc.  el.  le6S 

than  D,  E  ik  F,  P  J^^  less,  O  ^.3  less,  old  G  ^.3  less,  whitish  plate 

4*4  14'7 

g.K  less,  and  thin  rosin  -^^^g)  less. 

By  mean  P  contains  9*5  less,  O  5*8  less,  old  G  5*1  less,  whitish  plate 
7  less,  thin  rosin  16  less,  and  Q  '3  less. 

The  wires  used  in  the  machine  were  all  cleaned  between  this  ex- 
periment and  the  next. 

516]  Whether  the  charge  of  plate  air  is  diminished  hy  cJianging  the 
air  between  them  hy  lifting  tip  tJie  upper  plate  *. 

In  order  to  try  whether  in  electrifying  plate  air  the  electricity  was 
lodged  in  the  air  or  in  the  plates,  the  two  brass  8-inch  plates  were 
placed  on  each  other  with  supports  of  sealing  wax  to  keep  them  at 
about  '4  inc.  distance  from  each  other  and  placed  on  the  machine t  with 
the  end  M  of  the  wire  Mm  resting  on  it ;  the  uppermost  plate  being 
fastened  by  a  stick  of  waxed  gliiss  and  3  pieces  of  silk  to  the  end  of 
a  lever  so  that  it  could  be  lifted  up  and  down.  It  was  also  contrived 
so  that  in  lifting  up  the  i)late  the  wire  Mm  was  first  lifted  up  from 
it  about  ^  inch,  for  fear  that  if  Mm  rested  on  the  plate  when  lifted 
from  the  under  one,  some  electricity  miglit  escape  from  the  ends  of 
the  wire  7i6,  <kc.  Tlie  third  sliding  trial  plate  was  put  on  the  negative 
sida 

If  the  wire  Cc  was  let  down  and  up  immediately  without  lifting 
up  the  upper  plate,  the  pith  balls  separated  negatively  very  little  with 
18  divisions  of  sliding  plate. 

If  the  wire  Cc  was  let  down  and  immediately  drawn  up  half  way, 
but  not  drawn  quite  up  till  the  upper  plate  had  been  drawn  up  and 
let  down  again,  the  balls  separated  very  little  more. 

The  event  was  the  same  also  if  the  tiial  plate  was  drawn  out  so  that 
the  balls  should  separate  a  little  positively. 

The  up|)er  plate  was  lifted  up  2  or  3  inches.  The  sliding  plate  was 
let  out  to  12  divisions  that  the  balls  should  separate  positively. 

♦  [See  ArtB.  344,  511.]  f  [Art.  295.] 
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517]     Trials  of  plate  air  1,  2,  3  and  4.     [See  Arts.  341  and  668.] 

Two  plates  of  glass  1 1 J  inches  square  were  coated  with  tinfoil  about 
11  '4  inches  diam.  a  slip  of  tinfoil  extending  from  the  coating  to  the  other 
side.  These  plates  were  placed  upon  each  other  with  coated  sides 
to  [wards]  each  other  and  kept  asunder  by  3  supports  of  sealing  wax, 
the  supports  being  placed  a  little  on  outside  of  coated  part  and  tried 
in  the  usual  manner. 

Sun.  Dec.  27  [1772].     Th.  50.     N.  18. 
[4  obsei-vations.] 

IMon.  Dec.  28  [1772].     Th.  53.     N.  17|. 

Tlie  exper.  tried  in  same  manner  except  that  only  1  corner  of  the 
under  plate  rested  on  machine,  the  rest  being  supported  by  2  wooden 
pillars,  the  places  where  it  was  supported  being  nearly  under  wax 
supports. 

[15  observations.     Art  668.] 

By  this  exper.,  plate  air  1  contains  1  inc.  eL  more  than  D,  plate 
air  2,  '1  inc.  el.  less  than  D  +  E,  and  plate  air  3,  10^  inc.  less  than 
D  +  E  +  F. 

Wed.  Dec.  30  [1772].     Th.  55.     N.  15. 

The  supports  of  plate  air  3  altered  and  called  plate  air  4. 

[12  observations.  ] 

One  of  the  pith  balls  was  destroyed  by  accident^  and  another  put 
in  its  room. 

The  plate  air  1  was  made  to  rest  intirely  on  machine. 

[3  observations.] 

By  this  exper.,  plate  air  4  contains  1  inc.  el.  less  than  D  +  E  +  F, 
plate  air  2,  1  inch  less  than  E  +  F,  and  plate  air  1,  1  inch  more  than  E. 
It  should  seem  also  that  the  wire  Mm  contained  2  inches  less  el.  when 
the  plate  rested  intirely  on  the  machine  than  when  it  rested  on  it  only 
by  one  comer. 

The  thickness  of  these  plates  of  air  was  found  by  laying  these  plates 
on  bracket  fastened  to  dividing  machine*  with  or  without  wax  supports 
between  them,  and  finding  the  division  at  which  the  new  machine  stood 
light,  the  knob  of  the  new  machine  resting  on  the  middle  of  upper  plate, 
and  the  under  plate  being  supported  under  the  wax  supports.  By  this 
means  the  thickness  of  these  plates  of  air  were  as  follows  : 

plate  1  =  -910 

2  =  -420 

3  =  -288 

4  =  -256 

♦  [Arts.  341,  469,  691.] 
M.  17 
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Some  experiments  were  made  by  putting  bits  of  tinfoil  between 
the  plates  whether  the  glasses  were  flat,  and  consequently  whether  the 
measures  thus  found  were  true.  It  seemed  as  if  when  the  plates  lay 
on  each  other  the  middle  of  the  coatings  could  not  want  more  than  002 
or  '004  of  touching,  but  it  did  not  api)ear  that  it  wanted  so  much,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  the  outside  did  not  want  anything  of  touching,  so  that 
the  above  measures  seem  pretty  just. 

The  diameter  of  the  coating  was  11*4. 

The  above  coatings  were  taken  off  from  these  plates  of  glass,  and 
coatings  6*254  in  diameter  put  in  their  room,  these  with  the  small  wax 
supports  placed  between  them  is  called  plate  air  5. 

N.B.  8  folds  of  the  tinfoil  used  for  these  coatings  was  found  to  be 
y^  inch  thinner  than  the  same  number  of  folds  of  that  used  for  former 
coatings,  so  that  this  plate  air  is  about  '003  thicker  than  plate  air  4. 

The  coatings  were  also  taken  fix>m  thin  rosin  and  coatings  4*525 
put  in  their  room. 

A  plate  of  pure  lac  was  also  pressed  out  *125  thick,  and  the  coatings 
used  before  for  thin  rosin  put  on,  which  were  found  at  a  medium  4*23  in 
diameter. 

Two  plates  of  dephlegmated*  bees  wax  pressed  out  the  year  before 
were  also  coated. 

N.B.  The  bees  wax  was  heated  very  hot  in  dephlegmating,  and 
melted  with  gentle  heat  when  cast  into  plates. 

The  thickness  of  the  xt^vi.  gi.   of  these  plates  was  .q/\o>  ^^^  the 

diameter  of  their  coatings  o  ^o  • 

518]  Lac  plate  and  4"*  rosin  compared  toith  D  +  E  +  F;  also  thin 
wax  with  E  +  F  ;  also  thick  wax  and  plate  air  5  with  D. 

Mon.  Jan.  4  [1773],     Th.  51.     N.  17. 

[23  observations.] 

By  these  exper.  Lac  plate  contains  1^  inc.  el.  more  than  D  +  E+F ; 
4^  rosin  from  3  inc.  more  to  2  inc.  less,  by  mean  much  the  same  as 
D  +  E  +  F ;  thin  wax  4  inc.  less  than  E  +  F ;  thick  wax  2  J  less  than  D ; 
plate  air  5  J  more,  and  1"  made  rosin  \  more. 

In  the  preceding  experiments  the  plates  of  rosin  <kc.  were  exposed 
to  the  heat  of  the  fire  during  trials,  which  soemed  to  cause  an  irregularity. 
To  avoid  that,  in  the  following  days'  experiments  the  plates  were  laid  on 
table  at  same  distance  from  fire  as  the  machine  for  some  time  before  they 
were  tried,  and  a  screen  was  placed  between  all  of  them  (except  plate  air) 
and  fire  while  trying. 

519]  Lac  and  4**  rosin  toith  D  +  E  +  F ;  also  thin  wax  with  D  +  E  ; 
also  thick  i(fax,  2°**  rosin  and  I*'  mad^  rosin  and  plute  air  5  with  F. 

•  [Art.  875.] 


520] 


ELECTRIC   STRENGTH  OF  LAC,   ROSIN  AND   WAX. 
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Tu.  Jan.  5  [1773].     Tb.  50.     N.  17. 
[22  observations.] 

By  these  exper.  4***  rosin  contains  from  2  inc.  more  to  2J  less  than 
D  +  E  +  F  ;  by  mean,  the  same  as  D  +  E  +  F. 

Lac  from  4  more  to  J  less,  by  mean  2}  more  than  D  +  E  +  F. 

Thin  wax  from  4  less  to  1  less,  by  mean  2 J  less  than  D  +  E. 

Thick  wax  3  less  than  F. 

2"''  rosin,  1|  less,  plate  air  5  {  more,  and  1"  made  rosin  same  as  F. 

m 

N.B.  The  !■*  made  rosin  was  made  of  the  same  proportion  of  rosin 
and  bees  wax  as  the  others,  but  not  of  the  same  parcel :  it  is  uncertain 
how  much  it  was  heated  in  making  the  mixture. 

Result  of  the  exper.  on  plate  air. 
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520]  Breaking  of  electricity  through  thin  ploUea  of  lac,  exper,  ronn 
and  dephleg,  bees  wax. 

Thin  plates  were  pressed  out  of  lac,  experimental  rosin  and  de-» 
phlegmatcd  bees  wax,  very  thin  at  one  end  and  thicker  at  the  other. 
The  tinfoil  was  stript  from  one  side  of  tho^e  plates  but  the  other  left  on, 
and  was  fastened  to  a  piece  of  glass  with  gum  water,  and  a  piece  of 
tinfoil  fastened  to  the  under  side  of  glass  communicating  with  the  other. 

These  plates  were  placed  on  [the]  negative  side  of  the  machine  with 
wire  S  bearing  against  bottom  and  a  fiat  piece  of  brass  at  top  on  which 
wire  P  was  suffered  to  rest.  The  machine  was  electrified  in  usual 
degree,  and  the  bit  of  brass*  shifted  from  thicker  to  thinner  part^  till 
the  electricity  broke  through  the  plate  and  disclmrged  the  jars. 

A  piece  of  the  plate  with  the  tinfoil  under  it  was  then  cut  out 
of  the  size  of  the  brass  plate,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  place  where  the 
electricity  broke  through,  and  the  thickness  of  the  plate  found  by 
weighing  it  and  also  the  tinfoil  after  the  plate  was  separated  from  it. 

The  thickness  of  the  plates  thus  found  was  as  follows  f,  the  specific 

*  [See  Art.  343.  The  inches  of  electricity  are  circular  inches,  and  to  reduce 
them  to  globnlar  inches  must  be  multiplied  by  12*1,  the  diameter  of  globe,  and 
divided  by  18^8,  the  diameter  of  a  circle  which  has  the  same  charge.  The  com- 
puted power  here  is  the  sqnare  of  the  diameter  divided  by  the  thickness,  and  this 
must  be  multiplied  by  8  to  get  the  computed  power  as  defined  in  Art.  311.] 

•f  [With  the  ** usual  degree  of  electrification"  Lane's  electrometer  discharged  at 
•04  mch.  See  Art.  329.  The  electric  strength  of  wax,  rosin,  and  lac  is  therefore 
about  three  times  that  of  air.] 

17—2 
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•955 


rwax^  bein  ( 

era vity  of  •<  rosin  >•         ^     ,  -Jl'OG 
^        ^       (lac    )  supposed  l^.j^^ 


wax  at  l**  place  -0130 

2"'*  -0123 

rosin  -0131 

lac  -0143 

521]  The  quantity  of  electricity  in  a  Florence  fiask  tried  with  and 
toilhotU  a  magazine. 

The  quant  eL  in  a  Florence  flask  was  tried  by  putting  it  on  negative 
side,  and  some  of  the  jars  kc  on  the  other,  the  battery  of  6  Florence 
flasks  being  used  instead  of  the  jars. 

With  the  l"*,  2"**,  3"*  jar  with  sliding  plate  6-40  sep.  neg.  rather  more 
than  1  diam. 

4  jars  +  white  cyl.  sep.  a  little  pos. 

1,  2,  &  3  jars  +  6-48  D**  neg. 

Sat  Jan.  Th.  56.     N.  19. 

The  same  thing  tried  again  in  same  manner 

with  the  4  jars  and  white  cyl.  sep.  about  1  diam.  pos. 

with         1,  2,  &  3  jar  D*»  neg. 

4  jars  +  white  cyL  D*  pos. 

Tried  without  mag. 

With  4  jars  and  white  cyL  sep.  at  1"^  about  1  diam.  but  soon  closed, 
with    1,  2,  &  3  jar  sep.  a  good  deal  neg. 

with  1,  2,  &  3  jar  +  wh.  cyl.  +  gr.  cyl.  2  after  a  time  sep.  near  1  diam. 
With  4  jars  and  the  2  cyl.,  sep  at  I''  a  good  deal,  after  a  time  sep.  about 
1  diam. 

Sun.  Jan.  Th.  56.     K  21. 

A  coating  of  tinfoil  to  a  part  of  the  Florence  flask  out  of  water. 
With  4  jars  +  wh.  cyl.  +  gr.  cyL  2  sep.  rather  more  than  1  diam. 

The  case  was  much  the  same  whether  wire  was  suflered  to  rest  at 
bottom  2"  or  3",  or  less  than  1". 

With  4  jars  +  wh.  cyl.  +  6-16  sep.  less  than  1  diam. 
With  1,  2,  &  3  jars       +6-16       D«  neg. 

Without  mag. 

With  4  jars  sep.  a  little  neg.,  increased  after  a  time  to  fxiU  1  diam. 

By  the  1"^  night's  experiments  the  flask  contains  12126  inc.  el. 
bythe2~»  11694 

and  by  the  3^*  11495 

Without  magazine  by  2™*  night  it  contained  13205  inc.  el. 

The  true  quantity  is  supposed  1 1 700 


523] 


FLASK  CHARGED  A  LONG  TIME. 
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522]     Computed  power  of  above  flaaJc. 

The  diameter  of  the  flask  at  the  surface  of  the  water  in  tin 
pan  on  Saturday  was  1*7  ;  the  height  of  that  pai-t  above  the  bottom  5*1 ; 
the  height  of  top  of  tinfoil  coating  above  bottom  6*55 ;  and  the  dia- 
meter of  that  place,  '68 ;  and  the  circumference  at  the  widest  part  13. 

The  weight  of  that  part  under  water  was  1 ..  2 ..  7*,  and  that  of  the 
part  between  that  and  the  top  of  coating  was  2 ..  4. 

If  the  spheroid  agdm  does  not  differ  much  from  a  sphere,  and  a5 

does  not  differ  much  from  ad^  the  surface 
afea  is  nearly  equal  to  the  circumference 

2ah  +  am  (^ii^ace 

of  gm  X  a5  X  — ^^^    ,  the  •<  thickness     of 

(comp.  pow. 


Zab 


(62 


the  part  under  water  was  •{•0127,  and  that 

(  6200 


tm 


of  the  part  above 


(5-3 

\  -0179, 
(  375 


and  the  comp. 


[)ower  of  the  whole  part  below  top  of  coating  6575,  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  glass  being  supposed  2*68. 

Therefore  inc.  el.  by  comp.  pow.  =  1  '78. 


523]  As  it  appears  from  the  above  experiments  that  the  Florence 
flask  contains  moi*e  electricity  when  it  continues  charged  for  a  good 
while  than  when  charged  and  discharged  immediately,  it  was  tried 
whether  the  white  globes  would  do  the  same. 

This  was  done  by  putting  the  globe  3  on  positive  side  and  the  white 
cylinder  and  trial  plate  6  on  negative  side,  and  first  charging  and  dis- 
charging them  in  the  common  manner,  and  then  discharging  the  ma- 
gazine and  charging  it  again,  while  the  end  c  of  the  wire  Cc  rested  on 
Bh,  while  the  end  C  was  prevented  from  resting  on  ^  a  by  a  silk  string. 
When  the  magazine  was  charged,  and  had  continued  so  for  a  little  time, 
the  end  C  was  let  down  on  Aa  and  the  wire  Gc  immediately  drawn  up 
again  so  as  to  discharge  the  globe  ko.     The  event  was  as  follows, 


in  common  way. 

wh.  cyL  +6-20 

sep.  near  1  diam.  pos. 

globe  elect  firs^ 

+  6-24 

D*. 

in  common  way. 

+  6-47 

D*»  neg. 

globe  elect,  first, 

+  6-48 

D^. 

By  these  experiments  the  globe  contains  45  inc.  el.  or  about  -^^  less 
when  electrified  in  the  common  way  than  when  charged  before  the  rest, 
which  is  as  much  as  is  contained  in  1  inch  in  length  of  the  uncoated  part 
of  the  neck  (the  whole  neck  being  1^  inches),  so  that  supposing  the 
ex|)eiiment  exact  it  seems  as  if  the  globe  contained  rather  more  elec- 

•  [Troy  wftight.] 
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tricity  when  it  continued  chai*ged  a  considerable  time  than  when  charged 
and  discharged  immediately^. 

524]     Diminution  of  shack  by  passing  through  different  liquors^. 

Tried  in  November  [1772]. 

The  electricity  was  made  to  pass  through  42  inches  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  sea  salt  in  a  thermometer  tube  of  a  wide  bore,  and  the  two 
jars  charged  in  such  manner  as  that  a  slight  shock  should  be  felt  in  [the] 
elbows :  it  was  then  made  to  pass  through  rain  water  in  a  tube  of  a  rather 
greater  capacity,  and  the  electricity  made  rather  stronger.  The  wiree 
were  obliged  to  be  placed  within  '18  of  each  other  in  order  to  feel  the 
shock  in  the  same  degree.  Therefore  the  electricity  meets  with  more 
than  230  times  the  resistance  in  passing  through  rain  water  than  salt. 

The  above  jars  were  electrified  till  light  paper  cylinders  began  to 
separate,  and  the  shock  made  to  pass  through  a  tube  filled  with  rain 
water.  The  wires  were  obliged  to  be  brought  within  '48  inches  of  each 
other  in  order  that  the  shock  should  be  just  felt  in  the  elbows. 

When  the  same  tube  was  filled  with  saturated  solution  of  sea  salt 
diluted  with  29  its  bulk  of  rain  water,  a  much  greater  shock  was  felt 
when  the  wires  were  at  16^  inches  from  each  other. 

Therefore  electricity  meets  with  much  more  than  34  times  the  re- 
sistance from  rain  water  than  from  a  saturated  solution  of  sea  salt  with 
29  of  rain  water. 

When  the  same  tube  was  filled  with  kitchen  salt  in  1000  of  rain 
water,  the  wires  must  be  brought  within  44  inches ;  with  pump  water 
within  2  inches,  and  with  spirit  of  wine  almost  close;  therefore  the 
resistance  of 

a  «  u  •     1AAA     e      '         i.    MS  \c^  less  than  that  of  rain  water, 
S.  salt  in  1000  of  rain  water)       J9 

Mon.  Nov.  16  [1772]  with  straw  electrometer.  With  sea  water  a 
shock  was  felt  when  the  wires  were  19  J  inches  distant ;  with  rain  water 
when  they  were  at  about  -19  inches  distant  Therefore  resistance  of  sea 
water  is  about  100  times  less  than  that  of  rain  water. 

Q 

d C U  J> 

A      I  t      I.  — 


525]     Exper.     Whether  force  with  which  two  bodies  repel  is  as  square 
of  redundant  fluid  in  them%, 

*  [These  phenomena  are  connected  with  the '  residual  charge.*  A  oarefal  investiga- 
tion of  them  has  been  made  by  Dr  Hopkinson,  PhiU  Traru.,  Vol.  167  (1877),  p.  599.] 
t  [This  is  the  first  experiment  on  electric  resistance.] 
X  [Arts.  388,  563,  567.] 
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Tried  by  pith  balls  huug  by  threads. 

A  and  B  are  the  coated  plates  A  and  B,  the  bottoms  of  which  com- 
municate with  the  ground,  I)  and  d  are  two  bits  of  wood  resting  on 
them,  supporting  the  pith  balls  £  and  e.  G  ia  &  bit  of  wood  for  making 
a  communication  between  them.  The  wire  for  electrifying  the  plates 
rests  on  B,  and  is  so  contrived  that  when  that  is  lifted  up  the  wood  G 
is  let  fall  on  the  plates. 

The  pith  balls  B  had  bits  of  wire  made  to  run  into  them  in  order 
to  increase  their  weight. 

A  paper  with  divisions  was  placed  6  inches  behind  the  pith  balls 
and  a  guide  for  the  eye  30  inches  before  them. 

Tu.  Oct.  26  [1773].     Th.  60.     Com. -6 J.     N.  21^. 

One  of  the  balls  E  with  its  string  weighed  '5  gr.  and  its  wire  1*4,  the 
other  '6  gr.  and  its  wire  1  '7. 

The  two  balls  and  strings  together — the  weight  of  one  of  the  strings 
weighed  1*05  gr.,  the  weight  of  the  string  about  '05,  the  weight  of  the 
two  wires  together  was  3*2. 

When  the  wires  were  taken  out  of  the  balls  E,  and  a  communication 
made  between  the  two  plates,  while  the  electrifying  wire  rested  on  B, 

then  when  balls  e  sep.  ]  i  .ao  >  balls  E  sep.  -{i  .t  <  • 

The  wiies  were  put  into  balls  E  and  the  jars  electrified  while  the 
electrifying  wire  rested  on  B.  When  the  balls  E  sep.  1*3  inc.  the 
electrifying  wire  was  lifted  up  and  the  electricity  of  the  plates  taken 
away,  immediately  after  which  the  electrifying  wire  was  let  down  and 
immediately  drawn  up  again  when  the  balls  e  separated  to  1*44.  The 
electrifying  wire  being  then  let  fall  on  B  and  suffered  to  remain,  the 
balls  E  separated  to  1*14. 

The  jars  were  charged,  and  the  electricity  diminished  by  alternately 
drawing  up  and  down  the  electrifying  wire  and  discharging  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  plates  till  the  balls  e  separated  to  1*2;  then  letting  the  elec- 
trifying wire  rest  on  B,  the  balls  £  separated  to  1  '08. 

Wed.  mom.  The  new  heavy  electrometer  made  with  large  wood 
ball  and  pith  ball  separates  when  the  balls  E  se|)arate  to  1  *52,  and  new 
light  electrometer  separates  when  the  balls  e  sepaiute  to  1*44. 

When  balls  e  separate  to  1*44,  balls  E  separate  to  *96. 

The  new  heavy  electrometer  above  mentioned  separates  about  ^  or  ^ 
inch  when  old  light  cylinder  electrometer  just  separates. 

Result  of  these  experiments. 

Balls  E  without  weight  separate  ^  farther  than  balls  e  with  the 
same  degree  of  electrification. 
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1*22 
If  balls  separate  .  .^g  with  1  part  of  redundant  fluid,  balls  of  ^  weight 

1*5       . 
separate  ...q^  with  |  part  of  redundant  of  fluid. 

If  balls  of  given  weight  separate  1*5  with  given  degree  of  electiifi- 
cation,  balls  of  4  times  weight  separate  *96,  therefore  if  balls  of  given 
size  ai'e  electrified  in  given  degree,  the  distance  to  which  thej  separate 

is  inversely  as  «^  power  of  their  weight. 

Therefore,  in  last  paragraph,  if  balls  of  given  weight  separate  «  ^^k  * 

balls  of  ,  ^iy  their  weight  will  separate  to  i  ./^o ,  therefore  if  balls  of 

given  weight  with  given  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  separate  to  given 

•475 
distance  balls  of   oqo  that  weight  separate  to  same  distance  with  half 

that  quantity  of  redundant  fluid. 

526]  WhUher  tJie  cJvarge  of  plate  E  hears  the  same  proportion  to 
that  of  anoUier  body  whether  the  electrification  is  strong  or  weak:  tried 
by  nui>chine  for  Ley  den  vials. 

Wed.  Oct  27  [1773].    Th.  61.     Com.  8^.     K  20^. 

Plate  E  of  Nairne  on  neg.  side  against  sliding  tin  plates  placed  at 
end  of  long  wire  [20  observations], 

BesTilt.     Therefore   with  light  electrom.  the  plate  E  is  balanced 

^14-03  +  817 
by  a  square  of  ^ +»=  ll'l  +a;, 

.^,  ,            ,  ,     1009  +  12-33  ,-  „, 

with  heavy  el.  by ^ -f«  =  ll'21  +  a?, 

10-59 -f  11-23  -^^- 
j: +  aj  =  10-91  +  X. 

The  plate  E  is  balanced  by  37  inc.  el. 

527]  Plain  toax  and  3"^  depJdegnuUed  wax  witli  E  +  F  and  b^  rosin 
with  double  plate  A  amd  B.  Also  small  ground  crovm  with  D  +  E  +  F, 
and  large  do,  witli  C. 

The  coatings  were  taken  off  from  4"*  rosin,  and  coatings  1-79  iuc. 
diam.  put  in  their  room.     This  is  called  5"*  rosin. 

A  plate  of  dephlegmated  bees  wax  was  also  made  [-120]*  inc.  thick 
and  coatings  put  on  3*525  inc.  in  diam.  This  is  callea  3  dephlegmated 
bees  wax. 

A  plate  of  plain  bees  wax  was  also  pressed  out  [-119]'^  inc.  thick 
and  coatings  put  on  3*475  inc.  diam. 

*  [TheBe  measures  are  left  blank  in  the  Journal.     I  have  supplied  them  from 
Art.  371.] 
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A  piece  of  thick  crown  glass  was  procured  from  Naime  about  '26 
thick  and  ground  down  equally  on  both  sides  to  about  '07  inc.  thick. 
Two  circular  coatings  were  put  on,  one  3*54  inc.  in  diam.  the  other  2*035. 

Wed.  Jan.     Th.  56.     N.  27^  [16  observations]. 

528]  K,  L  and  M  compared  vnth  D  +  E  +  F  ai  distance  and  dose 
together;  dUo  large  ground  crown  with  C  and  small  one  with  D  +  E  +  F ; 
also  3rd  dephlegmated  wax  and  plain  wax  with  E  +  F;  also  5th  rosh^ 
with  double  B. 

Friday,  Jan.  29  [1773].     Th.  3i.     K  16J. 

Tried  with  middle  sized  cork  balls  and  a  new  white  large  trial  plate 
[18  observations.     Art.  656]. 

529]     K  +  L+  M  compared  with  A,  B,  and  C ;  also  A  +  B  +  C  with  H. 

Sat.  Jan.  30  [1773].  Th.  50i.  N.  \^,  [20  observations. 
Art.  657.] 

530]  K  +  L  +  M  compeared  with  B  with  electrification  of  different 
strengths. 

Sun.  Jan.  31  [1773].     Trial  plate  F  enlarged. 

[14  observations  with  light  and  heavy  electrometer  alternately. 
Art  656,  658.] 

531]  K  +  L  +  M  with  A,  B,  aw^  C;  oZ^o  D  +  E  +  F  with  K,  L,  and 
M ;  also  small  ground  crown  vnth  K,  L,  and  M ;  and  D  +  E  +  F  and  large 
ground  crown  with  A,  B  and  C  and  K  +  L  +  M. 

Mon.  Feb.  1  [1773].     Th.  48.     N.  16. 
[20  observations.     Art  657.] 

532]  On  ligJU  visible  round  edges  •  of  coated  plates  on  cluirging 
tJietn*. 

Mon.  Feb.  1  [1773].     Th.  48.     N.  16. 

Some  coated  glass  plates  were  placed  on  pos.  side  and  electrified  in 
usual  manner  in  dark  room  in  order  to  see  whether  any  light  was 
visible  round  their  edges.  With  the  plates  M  and  L  of  Naime  and 
with  the  small  ground  crown  glass  a  light  was  visible  round  the  edges 
when  the  light  electrometer  was  used,  and  nearly  equally  so  with  the 
large  ground  crown  glass.  The  light  seemed  of  the  2  rather  stronger 
with  the  plate  F  and  A  of  Naime ;  no  light  was  visible  when  light 
electrometer  was  used,  but  it  was  with  the  heavy  electrometer. 

533]  Croion  A  and  C  and  large  ground  crown  with  C;  also  3*^ 
dephlegmated  wax,  plain  wax  and  sliding  plate  3  with  E  +  F;  (dso 
2  double  plates  with  E,  F,  and  D. 

*  [Art.  307.] 
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Mod.  eveDing.     Th.  53.     N.  15.     [25  observations.     Art.  655.] 

5341  Cha/rge  of  the  triple  plate — the  three  plates  A,  B  and  C  placed 
over  earn  other y  unth  bits  of  lead  bettoeen  coatings* • 

The  three  plates  A,  B  and  C  were  placed  over  one  another  with  the 
coatings  nearly  perpendicularly  over  each  other,  with  bits  of  lead  between 
them,  BO  as  to  keep  them  at  the  distance  off  inches  from  each  other. 
This  compound  plate  was  tried  in  the  usual  manner. 

Tu.  Feb.  2  [1773].    Th.  50.     N.  17J.    [9  observations.    Art.  677.] 

535]  Whether  the  charge  of  plcUe  D  hears  the  same  proportion  to 
that  of  another  body  whether  the  charge  is  strong  or  weak :  tried  witfk 
machine  for  Leyden  vials  X.     [Art.  664.] 

Th.  Feb.  4  [1773].    Th.  48|.     N.  13|. 

Tried  with  smallest  cork  balls  and  the  light  straw  balls  as  electro- 
meters. 

The  plate  D  placed  on  the  neg.  side  and  the  sliding  tin  plates  at  23 1 
inc.  dist.  from  wire. 


Div.  on 
el[ectrometer]§. 

Div.  on 
sliding  plate. 

Side  sqnare 

equiy.  to 

trial  plate. 

Diff. 

Sum. 

1  +  3 

2-    2 
4     17 

^^p»  neg. 
!>''  pos. 

10-09 
16-70 

6-61 

26-79 

Tin  plates  at  17 J  inches  dist. 


1  +  3 
3  +  1 
1  +  3 
3  +  1 


4 
2 
3 
4 
4 
2 
3 
4 


18^ 
5 

U 
15 

18^ 

5 

1 
15. 


D"  pos. 
B**  neg. 
D<»  neg. 
D^pos. 
D^'pos. 
D^  neg. 

D^pos. 


17-42 
11-54 
12  06 
15-68 
17-42 
11-54 
12-06 
15-94 


5-88 

3-62 

5-88 

3-88 

28-96 
27-74 
28-96 
28-00 


3  +  1 
1  +  3 


The  same  repeated  with  neg.  elect. 


4-15 

3  1 
2      4; 

4  17i 


•  [Art.  880.] 

t  [Art.  866,  66  i.] 


D**  neg. 
D^pos. 


15-68 
12-06 
11-31 
16-94 


3-62 
5-63 


27-74 
28-25 


•^  [So  in  MS.] 

S  [Divisions  and  quarter  divisions.] 


> 
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536]  H  tmth  slits  arid  a  crown  glass  mitk  obUmg  coating  compared 
with  white  cylinder;  also  A  ami  C  with  slits  compared  with  B. 

The  coatiDgs  were  taken  off  fi*oiii  the  plates  A,  C  and  H,  and  obloDg 
coatings  with  slits  put  in  their  room ;  an  oblong  coating  without  slito 
was  also  put  to  a  piece  of  crown  glass,  vide  Measures  [Art.  593], 

Tu.  Feb.  9  [1773].     Th.  50.     K  12J.     50  observations.     Art.  660. 

These  plates  were  tried  with  middle  cork  balls. 

Spreading  of  d,  on  surf, 

A  &  C.     Balls  at  first  sep.  wider.     Closed  in  about  10''. 

B.  D*,    but  rather  sooner.     As  it  was  supposed  that  this  pro- 

ceeded from  the  wires  not  conducting  ready  enough,  the  machine  was 
moved  slower,  there  was  then  but  little  of  this  and  B  was  a  great  while 
befoi*e  it  closed,  C  about  5",  H  a  great  while. 

It  was  suspected  that  this  increase  of  separation  of  the  balls  before 
they  closed  was  owing  to  the  wire  designed  to  carry  off  el.  to  earth*  not 
conducting  fast  enough.  To  try  this,  the  next  evening  a  long  wire  was 
insulated,  and  the  cork  balls  hung  to  it.  It  was  electrified  sufficiently 
to  make  them  sep.  about  an  inch.  They  closed  instantly  on  touching 
the  wire  with  a  bit  of  iron  either  communicating  with  wire  for  carrying 
off  el.  to  ground,  or  whether  it  was  only  held  in  the  hand.  The  air  was 
as  dry  as  the  night  before. 

537]  Crown  with  slits  and  H  with  D"  compared  with  white 
cylinder;  and  A  and  C  vnth  oblongs  compared  vnth  Bf. 

The  coatings  were  taken  off  from  the  plates  A  and  C  and  oblong 
coatings  without  slits  put  in  their  room.  The  coatings  were  also  taken 
from  the  crown  glass,  and  oblong  coatings  with  slits  like  those  put  to  C 
put  in  their  room. 

Fr.  Feb.  12  [1773].     TL  49.     N. 

[34  observations,  Art  660.] 

538]  Experiment  of  p,  61  [Art.  535]  tried  with  small  baU  blown 
to  the  end  of  a  therm^om^ter  tube. 

A  ball  rather  less  than  ^  inch  diam.  was  blown  at  end  of  glass 
tube  and  was  coated  on  outside  with  tinfoil,  the  inside  being  filled 
with  9 .  This  was  used  instead  of  plate  D  in  exper.  to  see  whether 
charge  of  Leyden  vial  bore  the  same  proportion  to  that  of  another  body 
whatever  force  it  was  electrified  with.  It  was  found  that  12  inches  of 
this  tube  when  coated  contained  as  much  el.  as  K  +  -^j^  D,  and  therefore 
the  spreading  of  the  eL  ^  inch  on  surface  of  this  tube  increases  its  charge 
by  ^  D,  whereas  the  spreading  of  el.  -^  on  surface  of  D  increases  its 

charge  by  ^  D. 

•  [Art.  258.]  t  [Art.  821.] 
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Th.  49.     N.  13  J.     Tin  plates  at  17  inches  from  wire. 

With  electrometer  at  1  +  3. 

Diff. 

5-9 


Div.  on 

Eqniv.  to 

eliding  plate. 

trial  plate. 

4      22 

Sep.  about  1  diam.  pos. 

19 

3        3J 

D°  neg. 

131 

With  electrometer  at  3  +  1. 

3        6 

D°                                         14-3      1 

4   m 

J)° 

17-9 

Sum. 


321 


3-6 


32-2 


Fringed  rings  on  pkUe  of  crotvn  glass  <i:c.  * 

Sat.  Feb.  13  [1773]. 

It  was  found  on  looking  at  the  plate  of  crown  glass  that  there  were 
narrow  fringed  rings  of  dirt  all  round  the  edges  of  the  coatings,  the  space 
between  these  rings  and  the  coating  being  clean.  This  was  supposed  to 
be  done  by  the  explosions. 

The  distance  of  these  rings  from  the  edge  of  the  coating  seemed 
nearly  the  same  both  within  the  slits  and  without,  but  of  the  2  seemed 
less  within  the  slits.  The  mean  distance  seemed  about  '105  ina  which 
seems  to  shew  that  the  electricity  spreads  pretty  nearly  the  same  both 
within  the  slits  and  without. 

Something  of  this  kind  has  been  frequently  observed  in  the  sliding 
trial  plate  1  and  sometimes  I  believe  in  some  of  the  coated  glass  plates. 

Sun.  Feb.  14  [1773].     Th.  49.     N.  17.     Last  exper.  repeated. 

[At  1+3,  Sum  =  29-6,  at  3  +  1,  Sum  =  28*3.  Plate  D  gave  26  and 
27*5  respectively.     See  Art  664.] 

639]  Experiment  to  determine  whether  t?ie  charge  of  a  Ley  den  mctl 
hears  the  same  proportion  to  tliat  of  anot/ier  body  wJien  elect,  is  very 
weak  as  when  it  is  strong  \, 

AB  is  a.  tin  cylinder  14  feet  8' 7  inches  long  and  17*1  inches  in  cir- 
cumference. DC  is  a  brass  wire  37*1  inches  long  and  '15  in  diameter; 
both  supported  by  non  conductors;  with  the  middle  sized  cork  balls  hung 
ati>. 

FE  communicates  with  the  prime  conductor  and  is  charged  till  light 
paper  electrometer  separates.  A  brass  wire  is  suspended  by  silk,  so  as  to 
be  made  alternately  to  touch  F  and  DC. 

Mon.  Feb.  15  [1773].     Th.  55.     K  22. 

The  cylinder  AB  and  wire  DC  were  electrified  negatively  till  the 
balls  separated  about  1  diameter.  On  touching  DC  twice  with  the  wire, 
the  corks  separated  about  as  much  positively. 

The  wire  was  27*6  inches  long  and  '15  in  diameter. 


♦  [Art.  30H.] 


t  [See  Arts.  858,  666,  and  Note  25.] 
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^ 


OTT 


The  cylinder  AB  was  then  taken  away  and  the  plates  D  and  E 
placed  under  the  wire  DC,  The  wire  was  obliged  to  be  changed  for  one 
20'8  inches  long  to  exhibit  the  same  phenomenon.     [See  Art  666.] 

Til  Feb.  16  [1773].     Th.  57.     K  20. 

Same  exper.  repeated. 

Cylinder  touched  twice  with  wire  31  inches  long;  changed  from  about 
1  diam.  neg.  to  D"  poa 

D  and  E  with  wire  24    inches  D^ 
cyl.  with  wire  31       D^ 
cyL  with  27^  did  not.     [See  Art  666.] 

540]  Lan^B  electrometer  compared  with  straw  and  paper  electro- 
meters. 

In  the  afternoon.  Th.  56^.  N.  19.  I  tried  the  distance  to  which 
the  spark  would  fly  by  Lane's  electrometer. 


DiTisions  on 

Distance. 

electrometer  *. 

[Lane.] 

0+    5 

Knobs  touched 

0  +  48 

•027 

Straw  elect  sep.    1  +  3 

1+    5 

•038 

2  +  U 

1  +  15 

•044 

2  +  2j 

1+20 

•047 

2  +  3 

1  +  25 

•051 

3  +  OJ 

1+27  J 

•053 

3  +  1 

1+   5 

•038 

light  paper  elect,  just  sep. 

25  +  28 

knobs  at  '965  inc.  dist. 

[Reyolntions  and  60*^  parts  of  a  revolatiou.    One  roTolation  =  *0S8  inch.] 
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641]  Croum  and  H  with  slits  compared  with  white  cylinder ;  also 
on  the  excitation  of  electricity  by  separating  a  brass  plate  from  a  glass 
one. 

Wed.  Feb.  17  [1773].     Th.  55.     N.  21.    [6  observations,  Art  660.] 

Ft.  Feb.  19  [1773].     Th.  53|.     K  18|. 

A  plate  of  glass  11|^  inches  square,  coated  with  tinfoil  8  inc.  in 
diameter,  was  supported  on  waxed  glass.  A  brass  plate  8  inc.  in  dia- 
meter was  supported  over  it  by  silk  strings  in  such  manner  as  to  Ije 
on  the  plate  perpendicularly  over  the  tinfoil,  and  to  be  drawn  up  till 
it  touched  a  piece  of  wire  supported  on  waxed  glass  with  the  middle 
sized  cork  balls  suspended  from  it.  This  was  done  in  order  to  see  liow 
much  of  the  charge  of  the  plate  was  contained  in  the  coating. 

It  was  found  that  though  the  plate  was  not  electrified,  yet  on  lifting 
up  the  brass  plate  the  balls  separated  some  inches  if  the  tinfoil  commu- 
nicated with  the  ground,  but  if  it  did  not  communicate,  the  balls,  as 
well  as  I  remember,  separated  considerably  less.  Some  bits  of  thin  silk 
thread  were  placed  between  the  glass  and  brass  plate. 

In  the  afternoon.     Th.  54.     N.  17  J. 

The  experiment  repeated  with  bits  of  card  between  the  glass  plate 
and  brass. 

When    tinfoil    •!,.,       .  '  >    with  ground,   balls  sep.   about 

(did  not  commun.j  °  '  *^ 

7  inch. 

When  there  was  nothing  between  the  glass  and  brass  plate,  they  sep. 
1  '4  inc.  whether  the  tinfoil  communicated  with  the  ground  or  not. 

In  all  these  cases  the  brass  plate  was  negative. 

The  glass  plate  was  found  to  be  j>os.  if  the  tinfoil  did  not  communi- 
cate with  the  ground,  but  I  could  not  perceive  it  to  be  at  all  electrified 
if  it  did  communicate. 

The  next  morning  the  experiment  was  repeated,  but  the  balls  sepa- 
rated much  less  than  before.  The  temper,  of  the  air  was  much  the 
same. 

542]  It  was  tried  whether  when  three  tin  plates  1  foot  square  were 
placed  near  to  and  parallel  to  each  other,  the  line  joining  their  centers 
being  perpendicular  to  their  planes,  the  middle  plate  would  receive 
much  electricity  on  electrifying  the  plates*. 

The  experiment  was  tried  with  the  same  apparatus  and  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  experiment  with  the  globe  f,  except  that  the  two 
outer  plates  were  suspended  by  two  sticks  of  waxed  glass  turning  on 
hinges.  The  wire  too  by  which  the  plates  were  electrified  was  made 
so  as  to  touch  all  three  plates  at  the  same  time.     Four  bits  of  sealing 

•  [Exp.  Vm.,  Art.  28«  and  Note  23.]  +  [Art.  218.] 
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wax  were  stuck  to  the  middle  plate,  two  on  each  side,  to  prevent  the 
outer  plates  coming  too  near. 

Sun,  Feb.  21.     TL  supposed  about  55.     N.  20|. 

If  the  bits  of  sealing  wax  were  of  such  size  that  the  distances  of  the 

{1*15 
i./^5'  ^^  middle-sized  cork  balls  separated 

about  -j  ? . 

The  light  paper  electrometer  was  used  in  this  experiment.  If  the 
globe  2  was  electrified  in  the  same  degree,  and  its  electricity  commuui- 

cated  to  •! ,  9  At  4  '  *^^  *^®  middle  tin  plate  electrified  by  one  of 
these  jars  (the  two  outer  being  drawn  aside)  and  the  cork  balls  then 
drawn  up  against  the  plate,  they  separated  about  •!  f . 

i**  . .  .  .  .      rs  . 

In  the  nnd  case  the  electricity  of  the  globe  was  diminished  <  g  [times], 

(1*15 
and  therefore  when  the  outside  plates  were  at  -J,  «;. ,  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity in  the  middle  plate  was  about  ]  J  of  what  it  would  have  received 
by  the  same  degree  of  electrification  if  placed  by  itself. 

543]  Charge  of  A,  B,  and  C  laid  on  each  otiter  withoui  any  cocU' 
ings  between;  also  charge  of  l"*  thermometer  titbe. 

The  coatings  were  taken  from  the  3  plates  A,  B  and  C  of  Naime, 
and  the  plates  cleaned  and  placed  one  on  the  other  without  anything 
between  them,  and  stuck  together  by  dropping  some  melted  wax  on 
the  edges.  The  outside  surfaces  were  then  coated  with  circles  6*6  inc. 
diam.     This  is  caUed  Triple  Plate*. 

A  thermometer  tube  was  coated  with  coatings  11  inch  long,  the 

inside  being  filled  with  §,  with  wire  let  into  one  end,  and  the  ends 

stopped  with  cement.     The  tube  was  12-7  inc.  long;  weighed  1 ..  3 ..  0, 

and  the  bore  held  22  gra.  of  water,  the  speci6c  gravity  of  a  piece  of 

117 
the  same  tube  weighed  twice  over  was  oTTrT  =  3'1. 

N.B.     The  comp.  pow.  of  this  tube  is  about  90  J. 

This  is  called  Tube  It- 

Mon.  Feb.  22  [1773].  Th.  53J.    N.  20J.   [8  observations.   Art  675.] 

544]  Lan^B  electrometer  compared  with  straw  and  paper  elec- 
trometer; also  charge  of  plate  rosin  with  brass  coating  made  to  prevent 
spreading  of  electricity. 

•  [Art.  .^80.]  +  [Art.  882.] 
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Lane's  elect.                                                           Bev[olution8.]  Divpsiomi.] 

Light  paper  just  sep.  when  [Lane's]  el.  at               1  13 

Straw  at  1  +  3                                                           0  6-4 

3  +  1                                                            1  36 

Knobs  touched  at                                              0  7  J 


A  plate  of  rosin  and  bees  wax  of  the  same  proportions  as  for  exper. 
rosin  was  cast  of  the  shape  of  figure,  ABDG  and  ahcd  being  brass  plates 


2*45   in.   diam.    their  distance  before  the  rosin  was  poured  in  being 
about  *12  inc. 

Tu.  Feb.    23  [1773]  in  afternoon,  the  rosin  plate  being  cast  that 
morning,  the  hygrom.  as  well  as  I  remember  being  about  22. 
[4  observations,  comparison  with  E.] 

Wed.  Feb.  24  [1773].     Th.  54.     N.  20.     [4  observations.] 
Spreading  of  electricity  on  surface. 
Bosin  closed  in  about  T\  sep.  again  in  35. 
E  was  irregular. 

545]  Second  th^mometer  tube;  also  comparison  of  charge  of  cy- 
linder tised  in  [Art  539]  with  D  +  E. 

A  thermometer  tube  whose  length  was  22*1  inc.,  weight  =  2, 17,  21 
and  weight  water  which  filled  bore  14  gra.  was  coated  with  tiufoil  15*5 
long,  conseq.  comp.  power  =  *  the  spec.  gra.  of  a  part  of  the  same 

tube  being  3*243. 

Fr.  Feb.  26  [1773].     Th.  52.     N.  20 J. 

The  cyl.  used  in  [Art  539]  compared  with  the  plates  D  and  E, 
the  wire  Mm  of  machine  being  drawn  out  to  39J  inches,  and  resting 
on  the  cylinder  as  in  that  experiment.    A  sliding  trial  plate  on  neg.  side. 

[6  observations.     See  Art  666.] 

546]  Charge  of  second  thermometer  tube;  also  tJiat  of  rosin  pl<Ue 
with  brass  coatiivg ;  also  that  of  A,  B,  and  C  laid  on  each  other  without 
coatings  between.     [10  observations.     Art.  675.] 

The  same  things  were  tried  the  day  before,  Th.  55,  N.  17  J,  but  the 
wire  for  making  communication  between  machine  and  ground  was 
forgot  to  be  fixed.     [14  observations.     See  Art  666.] 

547]t  The  quantity  of  eUctriciiy  in  Pints  D  compared  with  that 
in  a  tin  circle  qf  36  and  another  of  30  inclies  diameter  by  means  of 

•  [So  in  MS.]  t  [Arts.  35G,  604.] 
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the  machine  used  /or  comparing  simple  plates*,  the  trial  plate  being  a 
tin  cylinder  inches  long,  and  t  in  circumference,  fastened  to 

the  end  of  tJie  usual  sliding  trial  plates,  tvitli  anot/ter  cylinder  of  the 
same  size  sliding  imthin  it. 

Tried  with  elect,  of  usual  strength  and  with  the  middle  sized  cork& 

Also  the  double  plate  A  compared  with  the  circle  of  18  J  inc. 

Wed.  March  3  [1773].     Th.  56.     N.  21.     [16  observations.] 

548]  C/iarge  of  plate  of  experimerUaZ  rosin  designed  for  compound 
plate  of  glass  and  rosin;  tried  both  wlien  warm  and  w/tm  coW  J. 

A  plate  of  experimental  rosin  near  8  inches  square  was  pressed  out 
between  two  glass  plates  with  tinfoil  coatings  fastened  on  by  oil,  the 
heat  being  such  that  it  required  very  little  weight  to  press  out  the 
rosin. 

The  thickness  of  the  plate  was  much  less  toward  one  end  than  the 
other,  varying  in  different  parts  of  the  coated  plate  from  '137  to  '108, 
but  the  mean  thickness  was  '122. 

It  was  coated  with  circles  of  tinfoil  6*61  in.  diameter. 

Its  charge  was  compared  with  that  of  the  plates  K,  D  and  E  of 
Nairue  by  means  of  a  sliding  trial  plate  made  of  the  plate      t  of  Naime. 

Sat.  March  6  [1773].     Th.  55  J.     K  17. 

Tr.  8l.  pi. 


K+D  +  E 

24 

Sep 

.  neg 

19 

D« 

pos. 

ros. 

plate 

19J 

D^ 

24J 

D** 

neg. 

In  the  afternoon. 

Th.  57J. 

N.  16. 

ros. 

plate 

19i 

sep. 

pos. 

25| 

DO 

neg. 

K4 

D  +  E 

25 
19 

DO. 
DO. 

The  rosin  plate  was  then  warmed  before  the  fire  between  two  glass 
plates  with  flannel  between  them  and  the  rosin  till  it  would  not  support 
its  own  weight  without  bending.  As  soon  as  it  was  strong  enough  to 
bear  its  own  weight  it  was  compared  as  before. 

rosin  plate 


20J 
26 


sep.  pos. 
did  not  sep. 


In  about  2  or  3  hours  after,  when  it  was  quite  cold  it  was  tided 
again: 

rosin         25  sep.  neg. 

19  DO  pos. 

18J         DO. 
24|  Do  neg. 


[Art.  240.] 


t  [So  in  MS.] 


M. 


t  [Arts.  881,  678.] 

18 
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549]  Whether  charge  of  glass  plate  is  the  same  when  warm  as  when 
cold. 

The  same  afternoon  the  charge  of  a  glass  plate  when  hot  and  cold 
was  compared  together  in  the  same  manner. 

The  glass  was  11^  inches  square,  used  for  ^pinus  experiment*  coated 
on  one  side  with  a  circle  of  8  inc.  diameter,  and  a  brass  plate  of  same 
diameter  used  for  the  other  coating. 

The  glass  and  brass  plate  were  both  heated  before  the  fire  till  almost 
as  hot  as  I  could  bear  my  hand  on,  and  then  tried  by  the  help  of  the 
6^  sliding  plate,  when  the  breadth  of  the  sliding  plate  was  required 
to  be  37  in  order  that  it  should  sep.  pos. 

After  the  plate  was  cold  it  was  tried  again,  the  breadth  of  the  sliding 
plate  was  obliged  to  be  36. 

Hence  it  would  seem  as  if  the  charge  both  of  glass  and  of  rosin 
plate  was  the  same  when  hot  as  when  cold,  the  small  difference  between 
them  being  most  likely  owing  to  the  electricity  spreading  more  on  the 
surface  of  the  warm  plate  than  of  the  cold  one. 

550]  Crown  with  slit  coatings  and  H  wiUi  oblong  compared  with 
white  cylinder  ;  also  second  Uiennometer  tvhe  vnt/i  D  +  £  +  F. 

The  slit  coatings  were  taken  from  H  and  plain  coatings,  6*03  square, 
put  in  their  room. 

Sun.  March  7  [1773].     TL  56.     N.  15. 

Straw  elect  at  2  +  3,  which  is  equivalent  to  light  paper  electrometer 
[4  ob»j.].     Elect  at  3  + 1  [6  obs.].     Elect  at  1  +  3  [7  obs.     Art  660]. 

Mon.  ]VIar  8  [1773].    Th.  54.     N.  14J.     [4  obs.]. 

« 
551]     Quantity  of  electricity  in  plate  D  a^id  rosin  with  brass  coatings 
compared  vnth  that  of  tin  circle  of  36"  and  one  of  30"  by  machine  for 
trying  simple  plates  f ;  wUJh  different  degrees  of  electrification%, 

Tu.  Mar.  9  [1773].     Th.  51.     N.  15. 

The  exper.  of  p.  78  [Art  547]  repeated,  only  using  square  tin  plates 
of  different  sizes  made  to  fasten  on  to  sliding  cylinder  instead  of  the 
sliding  trial  plates. 

The  tin  circles  and  the  square  plates  both  supported  on  silk. 
Straw  eL  at  inner  marks  N°  2. 

•  [Arte.  184,  341,  517.]  t  [Art.  240.]  X  [Art.  664.] 
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Square 
plate. 

Inc.  cyl. 
drawn  oat. 

circ.  36" 

5 

24 

sep.  a  little  neg 

£ 

3 
1 

11 
26 

D**pos. 

rosin 

5 
3 

9 
17 

I>  neg. 

cira  30" 

1 
1 

4 
20 

D°  pos. 
D°  pos. 

3 

28 

D**  neg. 

El[ectrometer] 

at  outer  marks. 

circ.  30 

3 

20 

D^ 

ciia  36 

1 
4 

29 
34 

D*'  pos. 
D^  neg. 

E 

2 
4 

28 
21 

D'^pos. 
D°  neg. 

2 

24 

D«. 

The  electricity  was  found  to  break  through  the  rosin  plate  when 
electrified  with  this  strength,  but  there  was  no  hole  made  in  the  plate, 
as  it  was  found  not  to  break  through  after  that  with  the  weak  degree 
of  electrification.  It  seemed  not  to  pass  over  the  surface,  as  no  light 
was  perceived. 

652]     Charge  of  compound  plate  of  glass  and  rosin. 

The  rosin  plate  of  p.  79  [Art  548]  without  its  coatings  was  included 
l)ctween  the  plates  B  and  H  of  Nairne  and  the  outside  surfaces  coated 
with  circles  ^'Q  inc.  diam.  and  is  called  Compound  Plate. 

Th.  Mar.  11  [1773].     Th.  53.     N.  17.     [4  comparisons  with  K.] 

Fr.  Mar.  12  [1773].  Th.  53^.  N.  13i.    [20  observations,  Art.  664.] 

553]  Circle  q/*  18|"  compared  with  double  plates,  also  plate  Z),  pUUe 
air  and  tfie  two  double  plates  compared  with  circles  of  36"  and  30". 

A  sliding  trial  plate  wsus  made  of  deal,  with  an  additional  piece  to 
fit  on,  the  breadth  was  31  inches,  the  length  when  not  drawn  out,  and 
without  the  additional  piece,  was  15,  and  the  additional  piece  increased 
the  length  10^  inches. 

The  number  in  the  2'^'^  column  shows  the  number  of  inches  by  which 
the  sliding  piece  is  drawn  out« 

Difl.    Mean. 
7  0      30  0 


March  3. 

Inc.  el. 

Circle  30 
on  silk 

12-5 

30 

27-3^   .8 
34-3        ^ 

26-5 
335 

D*  on  glass 

14-7 

4 
36 

27'^ +  10 
35-6^^" 

28-9 
36-6 

D«  on  silk 

11-3 

5J 
36 

24-6     j.^ 
32-9  ^  ^  ' 

26-3 
34-6 

E 

15-7 

38 

27'^  4- 1-9 

361  ^  ^  -^ 

29-2 
38 

Circle  30" 
on  silk 

18-7 

8 

33-9    0 

33-9 

7-7 
8-3 
8-8 


32-7 
30-4 
33-6 


U— ^ 
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Tu.  Mar.  9.     [Electrometer]  At  inner  marks.     At  outer  marks. 

Diff.  Mean.  Diff.  Mean. 

Circle  36"        IIG  35-6  58  36-3 

E  12-2  32-5  6tf  33-2 

Circle  30"        11-4  30*4  7  30-8 

March  12.     [14  observations.] 

Sat  Mar.  13.    Th.  55.     N.  12.     [12  observations.     See  Art  649.] 

Mon.  Mar.  15.  Th.  54.  N.  14.  [15  observations.  See  Arts.  649,  655.] 

554]     The  8amie  with  addU.  four  amdU  rosin  plates. 

Four  plates  of  rosin  and  bees  wax  were  cast  4  inches  square  and 
about  *22  thick  and  coated  with  circles  1*8  in.  diam.  A  tin  tidal  plate 
was  also  made  6  inches  long  and  5  broad.  It  is  called  N.  The  plates 
of  rosin  were  connected  by  bits  of  brass  wire  like  that  used  for  con- 
necting the  two  double  plates. 

Fr.  Mar.  19.     [20  obs.    Arts.  649,  651.] 

Tu.  Mar.  23.     [21  obs.     Art.  649.] 

Wed.  Mar.  24.     [22  obs.     Art  649.] 

555]    Sun.  Mar.  21-*  [1773].     Th.  about  55.     N.  about  15. 

It  was  ti-ied  whether  the  4  rosin  plates  contained  the  same  quantity 
of  electricity  whether  they  were  placed  close  together  or  at  a  distance, 
and  what  is  to  be  allowed  for  the  connecting  wires,  &c. 

This  was  tried  with  the  usual  machine*,  the  rosin  plates  being  placed 
on  the  positive  side  and  sliding  plate  3  on  the  negative  side,  the  sliding 
plate  remaining  always  at  the  same  division,  the  small  variations  of  the 
chai*ge  being  found  by  the  additional  wire. 

They  were  tried  in  5  different  ways. 

1*  way.  The  plates  placed  close  together  near  the  end  m,  the  nsnal 
wires  V  resting  on  the  plates,  with  the  connecting  wires  put  on  the 
plates. 

2nd  ^^^j^     jyo  without  the  connecting  wires. 

3"*  way.  The  connecting  wires  suffered  to  remain,  and  also  one  of 
the  wires  V,  but  the  3  others  removed  towards  end  if,  placed  at  4  inches 

•  [Art.  295.     See  Art.  337.] 
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distance  from  each  other,  and  supported  in  their  usual  situation  by  silk 
strings. 

4^  way.  The  same,  except  thAt  the  3  wires  V  were  taken  quite 
away. 

5^  way.  The  rosin  plates  placed  at  as  great  a  distance  from  each 
other  as  possible  id  eat  *  inches  with  the  usual  wires  V,  but  without 
the  connecting  wires. 


Inc.  el. 

on  addit. 

wire. 


3"*  way,  with  connect.  '| 
wires,   usual  ones  >  0 
removed  to  end       ) 

4th  w^ay,  without  usual  )   « * 
wires  \)      2 

1*  way,  with  connect-  | 
ing  wires  and  usual  >  1 
also  .) 

2nd  way,  without  con-  )   « 
uecting  wire  |j 

5*^  way,  removed  to  )    ^ « 
distance  |j     ^ 


Sliding 
plate. 


3. ..14 


Sep.  pos. 


Inc.  el. 

on  addit. 

wire. 


Sliding 
plate. 


I 


3. ..122   D^neg. 
D* 
D* 

D* 


5.56]  WTiether  charge  qf  white  glass  Viermometer  tube  is  the  same 
when  hot  as  when  coldf. 

Sun.  Mar.  21  [1773]  afternoon.     Th.  about  55.     N.  about  15. 

A  ball  about  1  inch  in  diameter  was  blown  at  the  end  of  a  thermo- 
meter tube  with  a  bulb  4*3  inches  above.  This  was  filled  with  ^  suffi- 
cient to  rise  into  the  bulb.  The  tube  was  coated  3*4  inches  from  the 
ball  with  gummed  paper  dipped  in  salt  water  and  bound  on  with  iron 
wira  This  ball  was  placed  in  a  glass  of  ^  surrounded  with  iron  filings 
and  placed  on  machine  near  M,  and  heated  by  a  spiiit  lamp,  the  ^  in 
which  the  ball  was  immersed  being  made  to  communicate  with  the 
ground,  and  a  bit  of  ii-on  wire  bound  round  the  wire  Mm  being  dipped 
into  the  ^  in  bulb. 

The  crown  glass  plate  *  and  the  plate  A  of  Naime,  which  was 

coated  as  a  slidmg  plate,  being  put  on  negative  side. 

The  1"^  column  being  the  number  of  square  inches  which  it  was 
necesMary  to  give  to  the  coating  of  the  sliding  plate  in  order  that  the 
balls  might  sep.  pos.  and  the  2*^  column  that  they  might  sep.  neg.  The 
charge  of  the  crown  glass  plate  being  equal  to  that  of  the  sliding  plate 
when  its  coated  surface  is  33  square  inches. 


•  [So  in  MS.] 


t  [See  Art.  866  and  Note  26.] 
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8ep.  po8. 


Sep.  neg. 


Heat  of  $  in  which  ball  was  immersed. 


12-9 

29-4 

cold 

15 

33 

170 

21 

210 

26-6 

270                                                [fefit. 
300  elect,  passed  through  glass  pretty 
305  passed  through  much  faster. 

290 

31-8 
29-4 

19-6 

235 

17-2 

160 

14-8 

33 

145 

12-9 

30-6 

cold 

Tu.  Mar.  23  and  Wed.  Mar.  24.     [43  obs.     Art.  649.] 

557]    Allowance  for  connecting  wires  in  p.  S(i.     [Art.  554.] 

The  allowance  to  be  made  for  the  charge  of  the  connecting  wires 
was  endeavoured  to  be  found  by  suspending  the  two  circles  of  9*3  inc. 
horizontally  by  silk  lines  at  11  inches  distance  from  each  other  and 
finding  their  charge  by  means  of  the  forked  electrifying  wire  as  in  1772 
p.  7  [Art.  472],  both  when  the  plates  were  connected  by  a  wire  similar 
to  that  used  for  connecting  the  rosin  plates,  and  without  any  connexion. 

The  event  was  as  follows. 

Fr.  Mar.  26*^  [1773.     8  obs.     See  Art.  647.] 

2i 
Therefore  the  plates  contain  about  «     square  inc.,  or  1'41  inc.  el. 

more  with  the  connecting  wire  than  without  *. 
Sat.  Mar.  27  [1773]. 

It  was  tried  by  usual  machine  whether  the  4  rosin  plates  contained 
more  el.  when  at  a  distance  than  near.  The  trial  plate  3  id  est  the 
largest  trial  plate  used  for  D  <fe*  being  placed  on  neg.  side. 

With  a  quantity  of  additional  wire  =  to  9^  inc.  el.  the  balls  sep.  pes. 
when  the  plates  were  at  as  great  a  distance  as  possible.  When  they 
wore  placed  close  together  they  seemed  to  require  rather  more  additional 
wire,  and  as  well  as  I  could  judge,  a  quantity  =  about  ^  inc.  el. 

558]  Excitation  of  ekctricUy  by  separating  brass  plate  from  gkus 
one. 

Sat.  afternoon.     Th.  60.     N.  9. 

The  experiment  of  p.  71  [Art.  541]  was  repeated.  It  was  found  that 
the  brass  plate  was  electrified  on  lifting  up  as  before,  though  the  plate 
was  not  electrified  before.  But  if  the  plate  was  first  charged  and  disi- 
charged  again  before  the  plate  was  lifted  up,  it  was  found  to  be  stronger 
electrified. 

I  then  took  a  piece  of  tinfoil  of  the  same  size  as  the  brass  plate,  with 
a  silk  string  fastened  to  it  near  the  edge,  and  laid  it  on  the  glass  and 

•  [See  Art.  647.] 


S59]  C0HPARI90IT  or  ELECTKOHETERS. 

lin^  it  n|>  gently  hj  the  ailk  atring.     The  tinfoil  i 
electrified  thereby. 

559]  Compariaon  of  Heidy'g,  Lane's, 
and  ttrato  eUctroiiieter. 

Sun.  Mar.  28  [1773].  Th.  aWit  58. 
N.  about  8. 

The  two  conilnct<ira  of  Naime  were 
plnced  end  to  end,  and  Heiiiy'g  elec- 
trometer placed  on  that  furthest  from 
globe*  pamllel  to  conilnctor  Biid  the 
ccirk  pointing  from  globe.  The  four 
jam  were  also  joinwi  to  the  iiHual  wire 
with  the  Htniw  electrometer  hung  to 
it,  the  wire  and  jars  being  placed  at 
fluck  a  di.itanue  from  the  conductors 
that  the  electricity  wax  found  not  to 
flow  Bensilily  fn>m  them  to  the  jars. 

The  globe  3t  was  then  applied  lo 
that  conductor  nearent  tlie  globe  and 
electrified  till  Henly's  eWtmrneter 
Htootl  at  90".  The  globe  3  was  then 
removed  from  the  conductors  and  its 
electricity  commnnicated  to  the  jnrsj. 

The  straw  electrometer  Beparated 
to  2  +  1- 

The  experiment  was  repented  several 
times  and  was  found  to  agree  together 
pretty  well. 

The  jflfs  were  then  electrified,  they 
and  tlie  ntraw  electrometer  ntanding  in 
the  same  place,  and  it  was  found  that 
Line's  electrometer  fastened  to  one  of 
theiu  diacharsed  at  0-")3J  with  that  de- 
gree of  electrification,  the  same  jar  being 
applied  to  the  conductor  and  electrified 
till  Henly's  electrometer  stood  at  90°, 
Lane's  discharged  at  1315. 

The  conductors  being  then  taken 
away  and  the  jars  and  straw  electro- 
meter placed  in  uhusI  position.  Lane's 
discharged  at  117.  when  straw  stood  at 
S  +  3,  and  at  1  +  2  when  light  pa[ier 
electrometer  jnst  separated.  The  knoba 
touched  at  0'4. 


[Hf-nlj'R  ElMtrem^fpr.  front  the 
aripnsl   figure,   PhiL   Iran:   1773, 

p.  as'i.] 


*  [01  Hume's  electrical  machine.] 

+  [Globes  3  and  3  are  glass  globes  coated  as  LejiIeD  jars.     See  Art.  505  tor 
lieir  charge*.] 
X  (For  tlie  charges  of  thera  jsn  see  Art.  60Q.] 
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Sun.  eve.    Th.  58.     N.  8. 

The  globe  3  electrified  till  Henly  stood  at  90*,  and  its  electricity 
commumcated  to  1,  2,  and  3  jars,  straw  electrometer  separated  to 
2  +  If.     Lane's  with  that  degree  of  electrification  discharged  at  17. 

When  Henly's  stood  at  90^  Lane's  discharged  at  12*20. 

Jar  2  charged  till  straw  electrometer  separated  to  i,  and  electricity 
communicated  to  jar  1,  straw  separated  to  2  +  ^. 

When  straw  electrometer  separated  to     4         Lane's  discharged  at  2*0 

2  +  J  -52 

2  +  3  119 

light  paper  just  separated  1  *1 


560]  Excess  of  redundant  fluid  on  positive  side  above  deficierU  fl/wd 
on  negative  side  in  glass  plate  and  plate  air  dsc* 

Mon,  Mar.  29"»  [1773].     Th.  58.     N.  7. 

The  \\\  inch  plate  coated  with  circles  of  8  inches  diameter  waa 
8up|)orted  on  waxed  glass.  I  charged  this  by  touching  the  top  with  a 
vial  charged  till  the  straw  electrometer  separated  to  2  +  3  while  I 
touched  the  bottom  with  a  wire.  At  the  same  time  an  assistant  stood 
ready  with  a  bent  wire  in  his  hand  ready  to  discharge  it  as  soon  as  I 
took  the  jar  away,  the  wire  was  fastened  to  a  stick  of  waxed  glass  and 
had  the  pair  of  cork  balls  commonly  made  use  of  hanging  to  it,  the  cork 
balls  separated  about  1  inch. 

I  then  charged  the  jar  4  to  the  same  degree  and  communicated  its 
electricity  to  the  jars  \  h  2  and  touched  the  upper  side  of  the  plate 
with  one  of  the  jai-s,  but  without  toucliing  the  bottom  with  the  wire. 
The  corks  separated  very  nearly  the  same  as  before,  but  of  the  2  rather 
more.  I  then  charged  the  jar  till  the  straw  electrometer  separated  to 
2  +  2  and  diminished  its  electricity  as  before,  the  corks  now  separated 
rather  less  than  the  first  time.  The  experiment  was  repeated  several 
times  with  very  nearly  the  same  event 

I  could  perceive  no  difference  in  the  separation  of  the  cork  balls 
whether  the  wire  of  the  jar  with  which  I  touched  the  plate  was 
17  inches  long  or  only  2f. 

If  the  four  jars  were  charged  to  2  +  3  and  its  electricity  communi- 
cated to  globe  3,  it  was  diminished  to  2  +  2. 

The  plate  air  4  was  charged  by  jar  charged  till  straw  electrometer 
stood  at  2  +  0,  and  if  jar  4  was  charged  to  the  same  degree  and  its 
electricity  communicated  to  jar  2,  the  corks  separated  the  same  if  bottom 
was  not  touched. 

With  plate  air  1  the  charge  was  obliged  to  be  reduced  by  communi- 

*  [See  Note  30.] 
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eating  jar  2  to  jar  4  to  make  the  same  separation  when  bottom  was  not 
touched  as  when  it  was. 

Tu.  Mar.  30  [1773].    Th.  56.     N.  8. 

The  same  expenment  was  repeated,  only  putting  a  piece  of  sealing 
wax  with  marks  on  it  supported  by  glass  about  2  inches  below  the 
corks  to  serve  by  way  of  comparison. 


Compound  plate 

of  [Art.  552] 
Plate  air  1 
Plate  air  4 


2-f-l 

2  +  * 

2  4-1 


Jar  1  commun. 
to  2  +  4 
jar  1  to  2 
1  to2 


2-f-U 

2-.r 

2 


The  second  column  is  the  distance  to  which  the  straw  electrometer 
separated  in  charging  jar  with  [which]  the  plate  was  electrified  when 
the  bottom  was  touched  in  order  that  the  cork  balls  should  separate 
equal  to  marks  on  wax.  The  thiid  column  is  the  ratio  in  which  the 
electricity  of  the  jar  was  diminished  when  the  bottom  was  not  touched, 
and  the  fourth  column  shews  the  degree  in  which  the  jar  was  electri- 
fied (as  expressed  by  distance  to  which  the  electrometer  separated)  in 
order  that  the  balls  should  separate  to  the  required  distance. 

N.B.  The  paper  of  divisions  used  for  the  electrometer  was  different 
from  that  used  before,  but  the  divisions  nearly  of  same  strength.  The 
marks  on  sealing  wax  used  for  compound  plate  were  nearer  than  those 
for  plate  air. 

The  jars  1,  3  <fe  4  being  charged  till  straws  separated  to  3  +  0  and 
the  electricity  communicated  to  jar  2,  they  separated  to  2  +  1,  and  the 
electricity  of  jar  2  being  destroyed  and  the  electricity  of  the  others 
again  communicated  to  it,  they  separated  to  1  +  3  *. 

Therefore  diminishing  the  electricity  in  ratio  of  95  to  126  diminishes 
distance  to  which  the  balls  separate  in  ratio  of  126  to  165,  or  diminish- 
ing the  electricity  in  ratio  1'33  to  1  diminishes  distance  in  ratio  1'31 
to  1. 


Resvlt. 

On  Monday  the  excess  of  redundant  fluid  on  the  positive  side  above 
deficient  fluid  on  negative  side  in 

11^  inch  plate  with  8  inch  coating 


Plate  air  1 
Plate  air  4 


^    is 


3-56 
1 

1-88 
1 

214 


The  smaller  divisions  are  equal  to  |  of  large  ones. 
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of  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  is  given  to  it  with  the  same  degree 
of  electiificatiou  if  the  bottom  plate  is  not  touched. 

Compound  plate       ^tf^ 


On  Tuesday  D*  excess  in  Plate  air  1 

Plate  air  4 


1 


1-86 
1 

216 


561]     Fr.  Apr.  2  [1773].     Th.  about  55.     N.  about  10. 

It  was  tried  whether  a  parallelepiped  box  included  within  another 
box  of  the  same  shape  and  communicating  with  it  would  receive  any 
electricity  on  electrifying  the  outer  box*. 

The  experiment  was  tried  just  in  the  same  manner  as  that  With  the 
globe  in  p.  26  [Art  513].  The  inner  box  was  12  inches  square  and  2 
thick.  The  outer  box  was  14  inches  square  and  4  thick  on  the  outside, 
and  13  square  and  3*4  thick  within. 

The  boxes  were  made  of  wainscot  and  well  salted.  I  could  not 
perceive  that  the  inner  box  was  at  all  over  or  undercharged,  for  if  I 
previously  electrified  the  cork  balls  positively  sufficiently  to  make  them 
xeparate  in  touching  the  inner  box,  they  would  separate  as  much  if  I 
previously  electiified  them  negatively  in  the  same  degree. 

Globe  wiiJdn  Iwllow  globe  tried  againf* 

562]     Sun.  Apr.  4  [1773].     Th.  58.    K  11. 

The  globe  included  between  the  2  hemispheres  was  tried  again  in 
the  same  manner,  except  that  the  hemispheres  were  coated  with  tinfoil 
and  were  made  to  shut  closer. 

I  could  not  perceive  the  inner  globe  to  be  at  all  electrified  either 
way. 

In  order  to  see  how  small  a  degree  of  electricity  I  could  perceive 
this  way,  I  separated  the  two  hemispheres  as  far  as  in  the  experiment, 
and  electrified  the  2"**  thermometer  tube  with  the  same  strength  of 
electricity  as  was  used  in  the  experiment,  and  communicated  its  elec- 
tricity to  the  jars  1  and  2,  then  touched  the  inner  globe  with  one  of 
those  jars  and  drew  up  the  cork  balls,  previously  positively  electrified, 
against  the  globe.     I  found  them  to  separate  very  visibly. 

I  then  repeated  the  experiment  in  the  same  manner  except  that  the 
balls  were  negatively  electrified  in  the  same  degree. 

The  elect,  of  the  thermometer  tube  was  diminished  by  communi- 
cating to  the  2  jars  in  the  ratio  of  105  to  6339:}:,  or  of  1  to  60,  so  that  if 

•  [Exp.  n.  Art.  286.]  t  [Exp.  I.  Art.  218.] 

t  [Charge  of  2»«*  thermometer  tube =80*7  glob.  inc.  =  124*3  circ.  inc.,  by  Art. 
G75,  jar  1  +  jar  }2=6234,  by  Art.  50C.] 
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the  redundant  fluid  in  the  globe  had  been  so  much  as  ^^^  of  that  in  the 
hemispheres,  I  must  have  perceived  it. 

As  it  might  be  suspected  that  in  the  principal  experiment  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  hemispheres  communicating  with  [the]  ground  would 
enable  the  globe  to  hold  more  than  it  would  otherwise  do,  and  that 
therefore  the  cork  balls  would  not  sejmrate  so  much  as  they  would  do  if 
the  hemispheres  were  taken  away  and  the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in 
the  globe  was  the  same,  and  consequently  that  the  above  computation 
of  the  quantity  I  could  perceive  is  not  just,  I  took  away  the  heiiii- 
Bpheres,  made  the  corks  touch  the  globe,  and  electrified  it  till  they 
separated,  then  holding  the  hemispheres  in  my  hands  as  near  the  globe 
as  in  the  experiment,  I  did  not  perceive  any  alteration  in  the  separation 
of  the  corks. 

The  outside  diameter  of  the  hemispheres  was  13*3  inches. 


563]  Eoeperiment  to  see  toJiether  tite  force  with  which  ttoo  bodies  repel 
is  as  the  sqtiare  oftlie  redundant  Jluid  in  tJiem*  :  tried  with  straw  electro- 
meter  and  glass  globes. 

The  two  electrometers  were  hung  at  opposite  ends  of  a  horizontal 
stick  of  wood  43  inches  long,  supported  on  sticks  of  waxed  glass  and 
communicating  near  the  middle  with  one  of  the  globest.  The  same 
string  also  which  lifted  up  the  electrifying  wire  let  down  a  piece  of  wood 
for  making  a  communication  between  the  two  globes.  The  board  with 
divisions  was  placed  6  inches  behind  the  electrometers,  and  the  guide  for 
the  eye  30  inches  before  it. 

The  electricity  of  the  globes  wasted  very  slowly,  so  that  it  could  not 
be  sensibly  diminished  in  the  time  between  r^uling  off  divLdons  to 
heavy  electrometer  and  those  to  light  one. 

The  electrifying  wire  rested  on  horizontal  wood  while  globe t  was 
turned,  two  jars  being  used  as  a  magazine  to  prevent  the  globe  Ley  den 
vial  from  charging  too  fast.  The  globe  J  was  turned  till  the  heavy 
electrometer  separated  to  rather  more  than  the  intended  division,  afler 
which  I  waited  till  it  came  right,  when  by  the  string  I  lifted  up  the 
electrifying  wire  and  made  the  communication  between  the  two  globes 
and  looked  at  the  division  of  light  electrometer.  The  electricity  of  the 
magazine  was  discharged  as  soon  as  the  electrifying  wire  was  lifted  up. 

564]  One  of  the  straws  used  for  the  heavy  electrometer  was  black 
in  some  places,  and  is  called  "  blighted,"  the  other  is  called  "  fair." 

•  [See  Art.  886.] 

t  [The  coated  globes  2  and  3.  Their  charges  are  given  in  Art.  505  as  1782  and 
1555  circ.  inc.,  or  1159  and  1009  glob,  inc.,  the  siun  of  which,  2168,  agrees  with 
Art.  891.] 

t  [Of  Naime's  electrical  machine.] 
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Sun.  Jan.  24  [1773]. 


Blighted  straw 
Fair  Htraw 


Weight. 

Length. 

Cent.  gr. 

from 

needle. 

Wire 
length. 

Added 
weight. 

7 
6 

IM 
111 

51 
4-99 

2-2 
1-8 

10-7 
8-8 

Weight  with 

addit.  tried 

immed. 

after. 


17-8 
14-8 


The  additional  wire  was  run  into  straw  very  easily,  and  was  fastened 
by  putting  a  little  wax  on  the  end,  which  by  heat  was  pressed  quite 
smooth  against  the  end  of  the  straw. 

Mon.  mom.  Jan.  25.     Th.  55.     N.  20|^. 

The  globe  3  was  made  to  communicate  with  horizontal  wood,  then  if 

(8  . .. 

heavy  electrometer  separated  to  -<  9  divisions,  the  light  electrometer 

separated,  on  communicating  electricity  to  globe  2,  to  the  same  number 
of  divisions. 


565]  Truds  of  time  in  which  the  electricity  of  jar  1  was  diminished 
hy  tlisse  straws /ram  degree  in  which  tits  heavy  electrometer  tued  informer 
experiments  of  this  kind  to  that  in  whiclh  t/^e  pith  balls  began  to  close. 


Light  electrometer 
Heavy  electrometer 


1 

30" 

2 

35 

fair 

27 

blighted 

15 

Weight. 

7-8 

6-8 

14-8 

17-8 


In  the  afternoon  the  blighted  straw  was  by  mistake  for  the  other 
covered  for  an  hour  with  i)aper  soaked  in  salt  water.  After  standing 
about  an  hour  to  dry,  it  was  found  that  when  heavy  electrometer  was 
made  to  separate  10  divisions,  light  separated  11|. 

The  ^  .°  straw  discharged  the  electricity  as  before  in  q^,  weight 

of  blighted  straw  17*8. 

The  fair  straw  was  then  kept  in  salted  paper  in  the  same  manner 
for  about  3  hours. 

Tu.  morning.     Th.  57.     N.  23. 

If  heavy  electrometer  separates  to  15,  10,  9,  8,  light  electrometer 
separates  about  ^  less. 

Fair  straw  discharged  the  electricity  almost  immediately,  blighted  in 
about  5". 

When  fair  straw  rested  on  cork  ball  it  was  about  30",  the  blighted 
was  much  longer. 
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Weight  of  fair  straw  14 '95. 

Ball  of  fair  8traw  uioitttened  with  salt  water. 

Heavy  electrometer  at  ^  ^,  light  at  ^  ^v . 

The  blighted  straw  was  kept  in  salted  paper  for  1  \  hours,  and  then 
set  to  dry  till  the  afteiiioon.  In  the  afternoon  its  ball  was  moistened 
with  salt  water. 

When  heavy  el.  at  -Jiq,  light  at  <  g     . 

TBI    •_  \  ntf 

Bl*  1  ted  I  ^^'^^  closed  in  about  «//  when  resting  on  straw,  and 
about  5"  or  V  when  resting  on  cork  ball. 

In  about  1^  hours  after  they  were  tried  again  without  any  altera- 
tion having  been  made. 

When  heavy  at  \\r.i  light  at  -jq,  . 

Sighted}  """"^^  (2!  °"  ^^"'^  {10  °°  ^"- 
The  light  straw  N^  1  was  soaked  in  salt  paper  at  night  for  3^  hours. 

Wed.  Jan.  27.     Th.  57.     N.  23. 

When  heavy  sep.  to  15,  light  at  14,  but  increased  after  a  time  to 
near  15.  As  it  was  suspected  that  this  increase  might  be  owing  to  the 
air  being  electrified,  I  tried  and  found  the  air  to  be  much  electrified  in 
all  parts  of  the  room. 

Nat        . .  (straw    I      J  .     2    or  3 

**  1  resting  on  <.    ,,     closed  in       qq     . 

xTo  o  straw    I       1  .  20" 

N»2  on    t^     «1«^  "^  very  slow. 

The  ball  of  N^  1  was  then  moistened  with  salt  water. 

Heavy  sep.  to  15,  light  to  13,  but  increased  to  near  14. 

In  order  to  avoid  in  some  measure  the  inconvenience  from  electrify- 
ing the  air,  Richard  turned  the  globe,  by  which  means  the  electricity 
was  not  made  so  strong. 

heavy  to  ^q,  light  to  ^q. 

N**  1  closed  in  about  4"  whether  resting  on  ball  or  straw. 

N^  2  was  soaked  in  salt  water  for  1\  hours  till  3  in  afternoon,  about 
5  or  6  it  was  tried. 

heavy  to  ^q,  light  to  g.  I''  time,  for  several  times  after  to  14. 
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On  straw. 

N*2 
1 
fair 
blighted 

4" 
3  or  4 
2  or  3 
2  or  3 

On  ball 

4 

3  or  4 

8 

9 


Wed.  Feb.  3.     Th.  46  J.     N.  12. 

As  it  was  found  the  preceding  day  that  the  straws  conducted  ill, 
thej  were  kept  ab  )Ut  3  or  4  hours  in  the  morning  in  salted  paper,  at 
about  3  they  were  taken  out  of  the  paper  and  hung  up  to  dry.  In  the 
afternoon  they  were  tried,  a  screen  being  placed  to  keep  them  from  the 
fire. 


Globe J 

I  elect. 

Globe 

2  elect 

Heavy. 

Light. 

Heavy. 

Light. 

15 

16i 

15 

17i 

15 

16 

15 

17.: 

12 

12 

15 

17, 

12 

12i 

12 

u: 

10 

10; 

12 

13. 

10 

10.  • 
8; 

12 

13 

8 

10 

llj 

8 

8 

10 

111 

8 

8i 

8 

9| 

8 

8;r 

8 

H 

10 

9:: 

10 

lU 

10 

10 

10 

ll| 

10 

10 

12 

14 

12 

13 

12 

13J 

12 

12 

15 

17| 

12 

12 

15 

17i 

15 

16 

15 

I5i 

15          15| 

( 

)n  straw. 

On  ball. 

The  blighted  heavy  straw 

closed  in 

25" 

r.30" 

fair 

10 

not  near  closed  in  2* 

Weight  with 
addition. 

• 

Without. 

Distance  of 

pin  from 

cent,  grav. 

Fair 

14-85 

605 

5-07 

Blighted 

« 

17-85 

7  05 

5155 

566]     Afler  the  additional  wire  had  been  taken  from  the  heavy 
electrometer,  the  two  electrometers  were  electrified  and  comjMured  to- 
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gether  without  the  process  of  communicatiDg  the  electricity  from  one 
globe  to  the  other,  wheu  they  stood  as  follows. 


Heavy. 

Light. 

8 

9 

10 

10| 

12 

l4 

15 

15| 

12 

12| 

10 

lOi 

8 

8J 

Heavy  straw  electrometer 
without  additions. 


Heavy  paper 
electrometer 

Light  do. 


2 
10 

17 

very  little 

15 

2 
TIT. 

13 

very  little 

12 

K  globe  2  was  electrified  till  D®  electrometer  separated  to  17,  on 
communicating  electricity  to  globe  3  it  sepai*ated  to  9|. 

The  light  straw  electrometer  was  then  j)laced  instead  of  the  paper 

electrometer,  and  a  paper  with  divisious  placed  behind  it.    It  was  found 

17 
that  when  heavy  straw  electrometer  beparated  ^  cii  divisions,  the  light 

straw  electrometer  separated  to 


Large 
divisions. 

Rmall 
divisions. 

f      3 

1 

1 

3 

567]  As  the  straws  seemed  not  to  conduct  well  enough,  they  were 
gilt  The  gilding  was  not  perfect  in  Reveral  placeH,  but  it  was  sufficient 
to  conduct  the  shock  of  a  jar  very  weakly  electrified. 


Weight. 


7-55 
6*55 


[Jent.  grav. 

Wire 

from  pin. 

length. 

5-25 

2-45 

5-17 

2-01 

Heavy  electrometer  {J-  1 

Tu.  Apr.  13. 

The  globe  2  electrified  and  communicated  to  globe  3. 


Added 
weight. 

12- 
101 


Heavy  el. 

13 

12 

10 

8 

Wed.  Apr.  14.     Th.  51.     N.  13. 
Globe  2  communicated  to  3. 


8 

H 

10 

ii| 

12 

14 

13 

15J 

Light. 

15J 
U 
12 
lOJ 


Globe  8  oommunioated  to  2. 


8 
10 
12 
13 


8. 
lOt 
13^ 
U 


It  was  found  that  some  electricity  ran  from  the  electrifying  wire  to 
the  knob  of  the  globe  to  which  electricity  was  to  be  communicated,  ou 
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which  the  knob  was  removed  to  such  a  distance  that  no  sensible  electii- 
citj  ran  from  one  to  the  other. 


Globe  8  communicated  to  2. 


13 

13i 

12 

12,. 

10 

10 

8 

8| 

Globe  2  oommonioated  to  3. 


13 
12 


15J 
U 


N.B.     The  holes  where  the  wires  were  put  in  were  gilt  over. 
jg.'  1  f  of  heavy  electrometer  were  found  to  weigh  iq.f-K* 

The  wires  were  then  taken  out,  the  holes  stopped  up  with  wax  and 
gilt  over.  It  was  then  found  on  electrifying  the  globe  without  cora- 
municating  its  electricity  to  the  other,  that  when  the  heavy  electrometer 
stood  at 

8  9 

-^^  the  light  stood  at  ^o\ 


13 


N.  1 
N.  2 


Weight. 

7-6 
6-65 


Cent.  grav. 
from  pin. 

5-36 
5-285 


Force  requisite  to  separate  straws  without  wires 

with  wires 


N.  1 

40-8 

159-9 


N.2 

351 

1361 


Therefore  force  required  to  separate  heavy  electrometer  falls  short  of 
four  times  force  required  to  separate  light  electrometer  in  the  ratio  of 
296  to  303-6,  or  of  1  to  1-027. 


568]  Separation  of  Henly^a  electrometer  by  different  strengths  of 
electrification. 

Naime's  jar  being  tried  against  the  two  trial  plates  for  i)late  H,  the 
pith  balls  se])arated  a  little  after  a  short  time  the  same  way  as  the  two 
trial  plates.  Therefore  Naime's  jar  is  supposed  to  contain  about  ^  of 
plate  H,  or  16  times  as  much  as  plate  M. 

The  two  conductors  of  Naime  were  set  end  to  end  with  [Henly's] 
electrometer  on  furthest,  and  the  jar  applied  to  the  same,  the  furthest 
conductor  being  without  any  point,  and  the  plate  M  was  placed  near  it, 
set  on  a  conductor  communicating  with  the  ground.  When  the  electro- 
meter was  raised  a  little  above  90®,  the  nearest  conductor  was  removed 
and  the  electricity  of  globe  taken  away.  Then  as  soon  as  the  electrome- 
ter was  sunk  to  90°  a  communication  was  made  between  conductor  and 
plate  M  and  immediately  taken  away  again,  and  the  figure  to  which  the 
electrometer  sunk  wrote  down  and  the  electricity  of  plate  M  discharged, 
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after  wtiicli  a  communication  waa  again  made  between  the  conductor  and 
plate  U. 

The  results  of  the  eKpei-iments  are  contained  in  the  following  Table, 
where  the  first  column  ia  the  number  of  times  that  a  communication  has 
been  made  between  the  conductor  and  M. 

The  second  column  shows  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  the  jar,  which 
must  diminish  each  time  in  the  ratio  of  15  to  16,  and  the  other  column 
is  the  number  which  the  electrometer  stood  at  in  the  different  experi- 
ments. 


S3S 

El«l 
loJ,r, 

lU 

"r 

Miton 

I 

■iKtroi 

"";'■ 

^ 

Oitl. 

Vumhcr 
wi  (Icnr. 

^ 

r.S? 

1 

■93B 

70 

73 

73 

73 

77 

80 

003 
b& 

el 

48 

46 
42 
40 

S7 
S5 
83 
Si 

2a 
37 

l^OOO 

90 

10 

17 

31 

13-S 
S 

2-6 
1-6 

16ft 
230 
664 
S62 
63 

3 

■679 

32 

36 

44 

63 

58 

fia 

■038 

80 

8 

■824 

20 

21 

23 

31 

36 

30 

■879 

63 

i 

■773 
■736 

14 

16 
14 

17 
16 

19 
IG 

14^ 

18 
15 

■824 
■773 

33 
IS'S 

6 

■e79 

la 

12 

18 

14 

13' 

12 

■736 

16-S 

7 

■637 

10 

11 

13 

12 

llj 

11 

■879 

13 

63 

as 

S 

■697 

u 

10 

lOJ 

los 

10 

■637 

11-5 

9 

■500 

s 

0 

10 

10 

10 

9 

■597 

lO^S 

36 

10 

■52fi 

7J 

8 

8 

'660 

9^5 

11 

la 

■493 

■4ei 

7 
6 

l\ 

8 
7 

■62S 
■492 

8-6 
8 

■6 

13 

■433 

H 

6 

t\ 

■161 

7 

■6 

as 

14 

■406 

5 

H 

6\ 

■433 

6-5 

16 

■880 

s 

■406 

6-6 

18 

■367 

ik 

17 

■334 

i 

18 

■313 

4 

19 

■291 

3t 

30 

■276 

569]  SspareUion  of  Henly'%  tHectrometer  tMen  fixed  in  the  usual 
way  ami  on  an  upright  rod. 

Aug.  13, 1773.    Th.  about  78. 

Henly's  electrometer  was  stuck  on  a  thin  wooden  rod  25  inches 
long,  the  end  of  which  was  fixed  into  the  hole  made  in  the  conductor  for 
receiviDg  the  electrometer,  being  parallel  to  the  conductor  as  usual. 
The  conductor  to  which  this  was  fixed  waa  connected  to  the  other  con- 
ductor which  received  the  electricity  from  the  machine  by  a  braiM  wire 
about  10  inches  long,  and  a  jar  with  Lane's  electrometer  fastened  to  it 
was  made  to  communicate  with  this  last  conductor,  so  that  the  roil  to 
which  the  electrometer  was  fastened  was  about  •inches  from  the  globe 
and      *  inches  from  the  jar. 

Henly's  electrometer  was  then  compared  with  Lane's  while  in  this 
situation,  and  when  this  was  done  the  wooden  rod  was  taken  away  and 
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Henlj's  placed  on  the  conductor  in  the  usual  manner,  eveiyihing  else 
being  the  same  as  before,  and  compared  with  Lane's  as  before. 

N.B.     In  both  trials  the  cork  ball  of  Henly's  was  turned  from  the 
globe*. 

The  result  was  as  follows : — 


Lane. 

H 

only. 

Bev.  div. 

On  rod. 

Usual  way. 

4-30 

21 

5 

6-30 

37 

10 

8-30 

38 

18 

10-30 

40 

32 

Hence  it  appears  that  when  Henl/s  [electrometer]  is  fixed  on  the 
rod  it  is  more  sensible  towards  the  beginning  of  its  motion  than  after- 
wards, whereas  when  put  in  the  usual  way  it  is  the  contrarj. 

570]  Result  of  P.  70,  75,  &  95  [Arta  540,  544,  559],  bang  a  com- 
parison of  the  different  electrometers. 


Straw  electrometer  at 

P.  70. 

Th.  56J. 

N.  19. 

P.  76. 

Th.  63i. 

N.  20J. 

P.  94. 

Th.6a 

N.  8. 

P.  96. 

Th.68. 

K.  8. 

1  +  3 

2+    i 

43 

46| 

48 

2+    I 

50 

2  +  U 

60 

2  +  l| 

63 

2  +  2j 

70 

2  +  3 

75 

73 

75 

3+    i 

80 

3+1 
4 

.82i 

88i 

116 

Light  paper  elect,  just  sep. 
Henly's  at  90* 

60 

64| 

58 
731 

736 

The  three  la»t  columns  are  the  distances  at  which  Lane's  electro- 
meter discharged,  expressed  in  diyisions,  or  60**^  parts  of  a  revolution  iff 
the  screw. 

P    94 
By  p'  g.  [Art.  551]  the  distance  at  which  Lane's  discharges  is  as 

{1'228 
1-206  power  of  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  the  jar,  and  the 

quantity  of  electricity  when  the  straw  electrometer  is  at  2  +  3,  ie/  e«< 

the  usual  charge  is  to  that  when  Henly's  is  at  90®  as  1  to  •{i-.oo  • 

*  [Of  the  electrical  machine.] 
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571]  Comparison  of  La/nis  dec^ometer  wiih  light  straw  electrometer 
in  different  weather. 

Laue's  electrometer  was  compared  with  the  light  straw  electrometer 
by  the  apparatus  represented  above.  A  being  the  globe,  B  a  conductor, 
CD  a  wooden  rod  supported  on  two  waxed  glass  pillars,  having  a  pin 
at  D  almost  in  contact  with  the  conductor,  the  straw  electrometer  being 
hung  to  C.  JS  ia  a,  jar  with  Lane's  electrometer  fastened  to  it,  supported 
on  a  bracket  fixed  to  glass  pillars,  the  wire  of  which  touches  CJ). 

The  distance  of  C  from  the  globe  is  54^  inches  and  from  the  nearest 
glass  pillar  32  inches.  The  height  of  the  pith  balls  above  the  floor  is 
36|  inchea 

A  small  board  with  divisions  on  it,  not  represented  in  the  figure, 
supported  on  an  upright  wooden  rod,  is  placed  behind  the  straw  elec- 
trometer 25  inches  from  it,  and  a  bit  of  tin  with  a  narrow  notch  in  it 
for  an  eye  sight  is  placed  at  the  same  distance  before  the  electrometer. 

The  outward  divisions  on  the  boai*d,  or  those  called  the  4^,  are  at 
5  inches  asunder,  the  3"^  at  4  inches,  the  2"^  at  3  inches,  and  the  1"* 
at  2. 

As  I  found  it  impracticable  looking  attentively  at  both  balls  of  the 
electrometer,  I  looked  only  at  one,  which,  as  my  eye  was  guided  by  a 
narrow  slit,  was  sufficient,  and  when  I  had  made  the  experiment  looking 
at  one  ball  I  repeated  it  looking  at  the  other,  so  that  the  mean  would 
be  right  though  the  slit  was  not  right  placed. 

A  wire  was  continued  from  the  coating  of  the  jar  to  the  earth. 

Wed.  Aug.  18,  1773. 

Th.  63*.     N.  19.   Bar.  29-64. 

With  two  more  jars  communicating  with  E  by  wire. 
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Knobs  of  Lane's  electrometer  touched  at  0*29. 

2~»  ri  -43 


Straw 
elect 


(2~»  (I  -43 

^.  h'^  division:  Lane  discharged  at  ^2-27 


With  only  one  jar ;  straw  at  3"*  division,  Lane  discharged  at  2-27. 
A  slip  of  tinfoil  was  then  pasted  on  CJ)  the  whole  length  so  as  to  ioudi 
the  wire  of  the  jar  and  the  frame  of  the  straw  electrometer.  The  reBolt 
with  only  one  jar  was  then  as  follows. 

Straw  at  .^^  division.     Lane  at  ^t    . 

Th.  Sept.  2.     Th.  65^     N.  19.     Bar.  29  865. 

Straw  at  ^^  division.     Lane  at  o.ii    • 

Wed.  Sep.  8»^.     Th.  62'1     N.  19J.     C.  18.     Bar.  29-235. 
Straw  at  .^^^  division.     Lane  at  «.-.    . 

In  the  afternoon.     Th.  62^*.     N.  19.     C.  17.     Bar.  supp.  29  37. 
Straw  at  .th  division.     Lane  at  » /v   . 

Fr.  Sept  17.     Th.  58«i.     N.  28|.     C.  29.     Bar.  29-61. 

Straw  at  ^  Lane  at  o.^g . 


572]     Comparison  of  strength  of  shocks  hy  points  and  Hunt  bodies, 

Tlie  wooden  rod  nse<l  in  P.  118  [Art  571]  was  supported  on  waxed 
gkas  with  the  straw  electrometer  at  the  end,  and  some  tinfoil  wound 
round  part  of  the  rod.  The  white  glass  cylinder  was  put  in  contact 
with  it,  electrified  in  sucli  a  degree  that  I  felt  a  slight  shock  in  dis- 
charging it  with  a  piece  of  brass  wire  with  a  round  knob  at  the  end. 
If  it  was  then  electrified  in  [the]  same  degree,  and  discharged  [witi] 
a  like  brass  wire  with  a  needle  fastened  to  the  end,  I  could  perceive 
no  shock,  and  but  a  very  slight  sensation,  even  though  the  point  was 
approached  pretty  quick.  The  distance  to  which  the  straw  electro- 
meter separated  was  about  1  -8  inches. 

The  white  cylinder  was  then  changed  for  one  of  the  large  jars,  the 
fchock  was  not  very  different  whether  it  was  discharged  by  the  knob  or 
j)oint  unless  the  point  was  approached  very  slow.  The  distance  to  which 
the  electrometer  separated  was  about  -9  inch. 

The  wooden  rod  was  taken  away,  and  the  white  glass  cylinder  made 
to  rest  on  the  conductor  with  Henly's  electrometer  on  it,  and  electrified 
till  it  stood  at  00*^^  and  to  prevent  the  shock  being  too  strong  it  had 
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its  choice  whether  it  would  pass  through  my  body  or  some  salt  water, 
the  wires  in  the  salt  water  being  brought  within  such  a  distance  that 
the  shock  was  weak  when  taken  by  the  blunt  body.  I  then  found  that 
if  I  took  it  with  the  point  I  could  scarce  perceive  any  spark. 

The  experiment  was  tried  in  the  same  manner  with  a  large  Jar.  The 
shock  was  very  sensibly  less  though  the  point  was  approached  almost 
as  fast  as  I  could. 


573]  Whether  shock  of  one  jar  is  greater  or  less  tluin  that  of  twice 
that  quantitt/  of  fluid  spread  on  four  jars*. 

It  was  found  that  if  the  jars  3  and  4  were  electrified  in  a  given 
degree,  and  their  electricity  communicated  to  the  jars  1  and  2,  the  shock 
produced  by  discharging  them  was  nearly  the  same,  or  of  the  two  rather 
more,  than  that  produced  by  discharging  the  jar  1  or  2  by  itself  The 
shock  of  the  jar  3  was  found  to  be  very  sensibly  greater  than  that  of 
jar  4. 

It  was  tried  with  the  wooden  rod,  the  jars  to  be  electrified  being 
placed  in  contact  with  the  tinfoil  thereon,  and  when  they  were  sufficiently 
electrified  those  to  which  the  electricity  was  to  be  communicated  being 
approached  till  they  touched  the  rod,  all  four  standing  on  the  same  tin 
plate.     The  jars  were  electiified  till  the  straws  separated  *9  incL 

N.B.  The  jars  1  and  2  contain  pretty  nearly  the  same  quantity  of 
electricity  and  their  sum  is  nearly  equal  to  the  sum  of  jars  3  and  4.  The 
quantity  of  electricity  in  jar  3  exceeds  that  in  jar  4  in  the  ratio  of  37  to 
27,  or  of  4  to  3  nearly  t. 


574]  Comparison  of  ike  diminiUion  which  the  sliock  receives  by  pass- 
ing through  water  in  tvhes  of  different  bores,  and  whetfier  it  is  as  much 
diminished  in  passing  through  9  small  tubes  as  through  tJie  same  length  of 
one  large  tube  the  area  of  whose  bore  is  equal  to  tJuU  of  the  ^  sm>all  ones%. 

Nov.  1773.  It  was  tried  whether  a  shock  was  as  much  diminished 
by  passing  through  a  glass  tube  filled  with  water,  37  inches  of  which 
held  250  grains  of  water,  as  in  passing  through  9  tubes,  37  inches  of  all 
which  togetlier  held  258  grains  of  water,  the  length  of  water  which  it 
passed  through  being  the  same  in  both  cases,  namely  about  40  inches. 

Two  jars  were  used,  and  charged  till  the  straw  electrometer  separated 
to  3  4-  0.  The  water  in  the  tubes  was  mixed  with  a  very  little  salt,  and 
the  shock  just  enough  to  be  perceived. 

I  could  not  be  certain  that  there  was  any  difference,  but  if  any,  that 
with  the  single  tube  seemed  greatest.  The  shock  was  then  made  to  pass 
through  7  of  the  small  tubes,  37  inches  of  which  hold  about  200  grains  of 
water.     The  shock  was  then  sensibly  less  than  with  the  large  tuba 

*  [Art.  406  and  Note  31.]  f  [Art.  685.]  %  [See  Art.  506.] 
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[575 


It  was  afterwardii  tried  thromgli  wbat  lengtli  of  a  tabe^  37  indfli  of 
which  held  44  graios,  the  shock  mnst  paas,  so  as  to  be  as  mncift  dimift- 
ished  as  in  passing  throogh  44^  of  the  large  ooe. 

It  was  found  that  when  it  passed  throogh  5'3  inchea  the  shock  was 
sensibly  greater,  and  when  it  passed  through  8'4  sensiUj  lees  than  with 
the  large  one,  so  that  it  is  supposed  it  would  be  equal  if  it  paned 

through  6*8. 

6-8       44^1"0S 
44j"250 
so  that  the  resistance  should  seem  as  the  1*08  power  of  the  vdocitjr. 

N.B.  The  quantity  of  water  which  the  tubes  hdd  was  not  measonsd 
very  exactly. 

575]     The  tubes  used  in  p.  123  [Art  574]  were  measured  hj  ^ 

and  are  as  follows : 


K» 


Length  ol 

same 

Length 
coL  ^. 

Weight. 

oolnmn  when  near. 

Weight  of 

[Troy] 

87  inches 

[oz.    pwt.   gr.] 

Straight  end. 

Bent  end. 

ingrains. 

371 

16  .   12 

20-9 

1      20-2 

395 

37-3 

14  .     2 

23-65 

22-9 

335 

38-4 

1.0.8 

24  5 

21-8 

470 

38 

11  .     6 

24-5 

24-7 

263 

37-7 

17  .  17 

21-7 

23-3 

417 

30 -8 

14  .  10 

20-4 

20-3 

348 

38-8 

15  .  22 

26-6 

22-3 

364 

38 -G 

17  .  17 

24-8 

21-6 

407 

39-8 

16  .  18 

26-3 

22-2 

374 

37-8 

1  .  10  .     0 

16-9 

17-4 

705 

37-3 

1  .     3  .  20 

22-8 

22-2 

567 

44-7 

8  .  15  .     8 

... 

•  •  • 

3480 

1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 

11 

large 

37  inches  of  the  9  first  tubes,  which  are  what  was  used  in  p.  123 
[Ai-t.  574],  held  together  3373  grains,  therefore  the  shock  was  very  nearly 
the  same,  but  if  anything  rather  greater  when  it  passed  through  one  tube, 
37  inches  of  which  held  3480  grains  of  $  >  than  when  it  passed  through 
9  tuy>CH,  37  iuches  of  all  which  together  held  3373  grains. 

By  p.  124  the  shock  is  as  much  diminished  in  passing  through  6*8 
inclieH  of  a  tube,  37  inches  of  which  hold  5G7  grains,  as  through  44^  of 
one,  37  inches  of  which  hold  3480,  so  that  resistance  should  seem  as  the 
1  '03  iK)wer  of  the  velocity. 

576]  Comparison  of  diminution  of  shock  by  passing  through  iron 
wire  or  through  salt  water*. 

In  order  to  compare  the  conducting  power  of  iron  wire  and  salt 
water,  the  shock  of  two  jars  liad  its  choice  whether  it  would  pass  through 

♦  [Art.  898  and  Note  32.] 
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2540  inches  of  nealed  iron  wire,  12  feet  of  which  weighed  14 '2  grains, 
or  through  my  body,  each  end  of  the  iron  wire  being  fastened  to  a  pretty 
thick  piece  of  brass  wire  which  I  grasped  tight,  one  in  one  hand  and  the 
other  in  the  other,  and  with  them  discharged  the  jars. 

It  was  found  that  when  the  straw  electrometer  separated  to  1  +  0,  I 
just  felt  a  shock  in  my  wrists,  and  when  it  separated  to  2  +  0, 1  felt  a 
pretty  brisk  one  in  them  but  not  higher  up. 

I  then  gave  the  shock  its  choice  whether  it  would  pass  through  my 
body,  or  5*1  inches  of  a  column  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sea  salt  con- 
tained in  a  glass  tube,  1  inch  of  which  holds  9*12  grains  of  fresh  water, 
the  wires  running  into  the  salt  water  being  fastened  to  brass  wires  as 
before. 

I  found  the  shock  to  be  just  the  same  as  before,  and  found  too  that 
increasing  the  length  of  the  column  of  salt  water  not  more  than  ^  of  an 
inch  made  a  sensible  difference  in  the  strength  of  the  shock. 

Therefore  the  electricity  meets  with  the  same  resistance  in  passing 

through  2540  inches  of  wire  whose  base  is  -^^ — :,  y-,  =  =t:  aa  through  5*1 

78  X  144     1\) 

inches  of  salt  water  whose  base  is  9*12. 

Therefore,  if  the  resistance  is  as  the  1*08  power  of  the  velocity,  the 
resistance  of  iron  wire  is  607000  times  less  than  that  of  a  column  of  salt 
water  of  the  same  diameter  *. 

577]  Campariaan  of  conducting  powers  of  scUurated  solution  of  sea 
salt  ana  distilled  water. 

The  shock  of  1  jar  charged  till  the  straw  electrometer  separated  to 

1  +0J,  discharged  through  a  column  of  <..q  inches  of  a  mixture  of 

saturated  solution  of  sea  salt  with  99  of  distiUed  water  in  tube  6,  was 

W^   ^  than  when  it  was  discharged  through  35J  inches  of  saturated 

solution  of  sea  salt  in  tube  2. 

•87) 
By  a  former  experiment,  the  shock  passed  through  j.^^r  of  the 

mixed  water  was  JS'*®*^^  than  through  40J  of  saturated  solution. 

By  a  mean,  the  resistance  of  one  inch  of  the  mixed  water  is  equal  to 
that  of  38  of  the  saturated  solution,  therefore  allowing  for  the  different 
bases  of  the  tubes,  the  resistance  of  the  mixed  water  is  39  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  saturated  solution. 

•55 
The  shock  of  two  jars,  charged  to  4  +  0,  and  discharged  through  j  .g 

♦  [If  the  resiBtanee  is  as  the  velocity,  resiatanoe  of  saturated  solution  of  salt  is 
855400  times  that  of  iron  wire.  By  Matthiessen  and  Kohlrausoh  it  should  be  about 
502500.    See  Note  82.] 
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of  distilled  water  in  tube  5,  was  2°^  than  when  it  was  discharged 
through  23^  of  the  above-mentioned  mixed  water  in  tube  8. 

{•8 
n.Q  of  distilled 

water  was  If  ,  than  through  23^  of  the  mixed. 

By  the  mean,  the  resistance  of  1*3  of  distilled  water  »  that  of  23^ 
of  mixed. 

10*9  inches  of  tube  5  in  the  place  where  used  holds  120  grains  of  9  » 
or '  37  inches  holds  408  grains,  which  is  the  same  as  tube  8 :  therefore 
the  resistance  of  distilled  water  is  18  times  greater  than  that  of  mixed, 
or  702  times  greater  than  that  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sea  salt. 

578]  Whether  the  electricity  is  resisted  in  passing  out  of  one  medium 
into  another  in  perfect  contctct  ivith  it. 

The  9th  tube  of  P.  126  [Art  575]  was  filled  with  8*  columns  of 
saturated  solution  of  sea  salt  inclosed  between  columns  of  9 »  the  end 
columns  being  ^  .  The  tube  7  was  filled  with  one  short  column  of  ^  at 
the  beut  end,  and  a  long  column  of  saturated  sohition  of  sea  salt. 

It  was  found  that  the  shock  of  one  jar,  charged  till  the  straw  electro- 
meter separated  to  I'O^,  passed  through  a  column  of  the  salt  water  in 

tube  7,  oi  .o  [  inches  long,  was  rather  < ,  diminished  than  in  passing 

through  the  mixed  column  in  tube  9,  the  wires  used  in  tube  9  being 
immersed  in  the  end  columns  of  Q  ,  and  those  used  in  tube  7  being 
immersed  one  in  the  short  column  of  $  at  the  end  and  the  other  in 
the  column  of  salt  water. 

The  length  of  the  mixed  column  in  tube  9  was  43 '5  inches,  its 

weight  was  10*5,  the  weight  of  a  column  of  ^  of  the  same  length  was 

18' 10,  therefore  the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  all  the  columns  of  salt  water 

was   21 '8   inches,   and   by   the   experiment  the   shock   was   as   much 

diminished  by  passing  through  24'4  inches  of  salt  water  in  tube  7  as 

through  this.     But  as  the  bore  of  tube  7  in  that  part  which  was  used 

24-4       36 
was  greater  than  tube  9  in  the  ratio  ^^^j^  x  ^=-j  =  1  '06  to  1  nearly,  the 

shock  should  be  as  much  diminished  in  passing  through  a  column  22*94 
long  in  tube  9  as  through  one  of  24-4  in  this.  Therefore  the  shock  is 
as  much  dirainibhed  in  passing  through  a  mixed  column,  in  which  the 
length  of  salt  water  is  21 '8  inches,  as  through  a  single  column  of  the 
same  size  whose  length  is  22-94  inches. 

The  difference  is  much  less  than  what  might  proceed  from  the  error 
of  the  experiment. 

579]  A  slip  of  tin  was  made  consisting  of  40  bits  soldered  together, 
all  ^Q  inch  broad  and  all  about  \  inch  long.     They  were  made  to  lap 

*  [Po  in  MS.     Perhaps  80.] 
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about  -^  inch  over  each  other  in  soldering.  I  could  not  perceive  that 
the  shock  of  a  jar  was  sensibly  less  when  received  through  this  than 
through  a  slip  of  tin  of  same  length  and  breadth  of  one  single  piece. 

If  the  jar  were  charged  prettj  high  and  a  double  circuit  made  for  it, 
namely  through  this  piece  of  tin  and  my  body,  I  could  not  perceive  the 
least  sensation. 

580]    Made  at  N'airne's  with  his  large  inachine, 

A  long  conductor  was  applied  to  the  electrical  machine  and  a  smaller 
conductor  to  its  end,  a  Henly's  electrometer  was  placed  on  the  middle 
of  the  long  conductor,  and  a  small  jar  with  a  Lane's  electrometer 
f:vstened  to  it  was  made  to  touch  the  short  one.  When  Henly's 
stood  at 

30     T       ,     ,.         17 +  35  =668 

55      T"^®  ^r^l      17  +  50  =  -678  inch. 

70     cl^^^g^da*      19 +  30  =  -741 

The  jar  was  then  changed  for  one  of  rather  more  coated  surface  and 
a  much  smaller  knob.  When  Henly's  stood  at  30  or  35,  Lane's  dis- 
charged at  17*7=  'G50,  so  that  Lane's  discharged  at  nearly  the  same 
distance  with  the  same  charge,  whichever  jar  was  used. 

« 

Heuly's  electrometer  was  then  placed  on  an  upright  rod,  touching 
the  long  conductor  near  the  furthest  end.  Lane's  electrometer  with  the 
first  jar  being  placed  as  before. 

Henly  then  rose  to  55  or  60  before  Lane  discharged  at  17*55  =  'BSl 
inch.  Henly  being  then  lifted  higher  it  rose  to  65,  Lane  remaining  as 
before.     It  was  then  lifted  still  higher,  when  it  rose  to 

65  V  i.       T       >       17-55  =  -631 

50  before  Lanes        9.55^.377 

35  or  40     dis«^^^g«^  ^*       655  =  -263 

Lane's  being  then  separated  to  27*55  =  1*060,  the  jar  once  dis-. 
charged  over  surface  of  glass  and  once  to  the  electrometer,  but  there 
seemed  reason  to  think  that  Honly's  rose  no  higher  than  before, 
namely  65. 

My  Heuly's  electrometer  usually  rose  to  90  when  Lane's  discharged 
at  12*20= -467  inches. 

Therefore  the  distance  at  which  Lane's  discharges,  answering  to 
different  numbers  on  Henly 's,  is  as  follows: 


Henly  on  highest  rod  65 

65 

50 

35  or  40 

Henly  on  conductor  70 

55 
30 

My  Henly  on  conductor  90 


[Lane] 
1060 
•681 
•377 
•263 
•741 
•678 
•668 
•469 
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The  distance  at  which  Lane's  discharges  with  a  given  jar  is  nearly 
proportional  to  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  the  jar,  for  if  a  jar  is 
charged  to  a  degree  at  which  Lane  is  found  to  discharge  at  a  given 
distance,  and  its  electricity  is  communicated  to  another  jar  of  the  same 
size,  so  as  to  contain  only  ^  as  much  electricity  as  before.  Lane  will  then 
discharge  at  nearly  ^  the  former  distance. 


M[easure8]*. 
581]     M.  1.     Campa/rative  cha/rges  ofja/rs  and  haUery\. 

If  jar  1  is  electrified  till  straw  electrometer  separates  to  1|,  and  its 
electricity  is  communicated  to  jars  2  +  4,  pith  electrometer  sefiarates 
5f .  Therefore  charge  required  to  make  pith  balls  separate  51  is  to 
that  required  to  make  straw  electrometer  separate  1^  as  3184  to  8909, 
and  that  to  make  pith  separate  5^  to  that  to  make  straw  separate  1^  as 
2920  to  8909. 

Jars  1  and  2  being  electrified  by  wire  and  jar  <6  by  coating  till  pith 


jar<6 


electrometer  separated  1^  and  a  communication  being  then  made  between 

5f 
them  in  the  manner  used  for  trying  Leyden  vials,  pith  balls  separate  5j 

5  (1316J 

negative,  therefore  charge  of  jar  6  should  be  <  1273. 

7  (1231 

Charge  of  1  +  2  +  3  +  4  =  12544. 

Jars  1  +  2  +  3  +  4  being  compared  in  the  same  manner  with 
the  pith  balls  did  not  separate  at  all. 


ith  jar  ifi 


M.  2.     If  the  charge  of  jars  l  +  2  +  3  +  4i8  called  4 

jar  1  or  2  is  nearly    =      1 
5,  6,  or  7  =4 

1  row  of  battery        =      22 
whole  battery  =    164 

Jar  8  being  electrified  it  was  found  that  it  must  be  touched  7^  times 
by  white  cyl.  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  electricity  to  |.  The  4  jars 
must  be  touched  8^  times  by  do.     Therefore  charge  of  jar  8  =  3j^. 

A  piece  of  crown  glass  1  foot  square  of  which  weighed  10*12  was 
coated  with  tinfoil  about  10  inches  square. 

*  [These  ** Measures''  ore  on  a  set  of  loose  sheets  of  different  sizes  marked  M.  1 
to  M.  21,  and  another  set  marked  M.  1  to  M.  12.] 

+  [Art.  411.] 

X  [These  numbers  ore  given  as  in  the  MS.  They  should  be  each  multiplied 
by  10.  See  al8o|Lrt.  585,  where  the  numbers  seem  to  be  deduced  from  some  other 
experiment.] 
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M.  3.  The  charge  of  each  row  of  the  battery  was  found  by  charg- 
ing to  a  given  degree  by  electrometer  and  touching  it  repeatedly  with 
jar  4  till  the  separation  of  electrometer  was  reduced  to  that  answering 
to  ^  the  charge. 

♦The  l^  2»*,  3-*,  4^  5^  6^  7"^  row  required  to  be  touched  18,  19, 
17,  18^,  17,  17,  18  times,  therefore  charge 


1"*  row 

-26 

charge  of  jar 

4 

2"* 

=  27-4 

3rd 

=  24-6 

4th 

=  26-7 

5^^ 

=  24-6 

gth 

=  24-6 

^th 

=  26 

and 


and  charge  of  whole  battery  =180  times  that  of  jar  4 

and  real  charge  =  321000 

and  if  real  charge  by  computed  of  white  glass  =  7*5, 

computed  charge  =  42800 
which  answers  to  187  square  feet  of  glass  whose  thickness  =  y^j^. 

Therefore  charge  of  jar  4  answers  to  1*04  square  feet  of  D"  thickness. 
The  coating  is  about  ^  of  a  square  foot,  and  therefore  the  mean  thick- 
ness =  -058. 

582]  M.  4.  Let  jar  be  touched  n  times  t  by  jar  which  is  to  first  as 
a;  to  1,  it  will  be  reduced  in  ratio  of  1  to  (1  +x)%  therefore  if  it  is  re- 
duced to  I  thereby 

(l+a;)"  =  2. 

Therefore  let  N.  L  2  =  o  and  N.  L  (1  +«)  z=pxy 

pxn  =  a, 

1  =  ^. 
X      a  ' 

but  N.  L  (1  +«)=«  -  -^  nearly,=a;n  -o)> 

X  ct 

therefore  jp  =  1  -  ^  nearly  =  1  -  - —  nearly, 

therefore  -=-(1-  ^r-)  nearly, 

X     a\        2ii/  '' 

=  ^- J  nearly, 

whence  we  have  the  following 

Kule  for  finding  ratio  of  charge  of  2  jars,  supposing  the  charge  of 
first  to  be  reduced  to  J  by  touching  n  times  by  2°*. 

Charge  of  1"*  is  to  that  of  2™*  ::  l-444n -  J  to  1. 

*  N.B.  The  left-hand  row  is  supposed  to  be  called  the  !■*  row.  [If  Jar  4=9675 
oirc.  inc.  (See  Art.  606)  whole  battery  =  481500  dra  inc.  or  321000  glob,  inc., 
counting  1  glob.  inc.  =1*5  circ.  inc.»  as  CaTeniUsh  seems  to  do  here.] 

t  [Art.  413.J 
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583]    M.  5.  jar  1  =   3184  [circ.  inc.] 

2=  3050 
3=  3636 
4=  2675 

5  =  11816 

6  =  12544 

7  =  11816 

8  =  10761 
1"*  row  =  64538* 

Quantity  of  electricity  communicated  to  whole  battery  t  by 

B  +  2A=   3-61 +  2A 

2B  +  2A=   7-07 +  2A 

3B +  2A=  10-36 +  2A 

3B  +  C  +  2A=1316  +  2A 

R  =  20-58 

R  +  B   =23-66  D  =  J 

R  +  2B  =  26-74 

R  +  3B  =  29-83 

Quantity  of  electricity  communicated  to  1"*  row  by 

A=    -95  B  +  2A  =  2-56) 

2A  =  l-8  2B+       =  4-581      ^, 

3A  =  2-6  3B+       =6-17("*-^^ 

4A  =  3-3  3B+       =7-54) 


Cliarge  of  V^  battery  of  Nairne. 

584]  M.  6.  Electricity  of  l"*  row  of  old  battery  was  reduced  to  \ 
by  touching  \\\  times  by  crown  glass  of  10  inches  square.  Therefore 
charge  of  1'*  row  to  that  of  crown  glass  as  15|  to  1.  The  first  row  of 
new  battery  appeared  by  that  means  to  contain  10*7,  the  2°**  row  11,  and 
the  3"*  11-4  times  the  charge  of  the  same  plate. 

Tlie  mean  area  of  the  convex  coating  of  each  jar  seemed  to  be 
14  X  12^  =  175  inches,  to  which  adding  by  id  est  ^  of  area  of  bottom, 
whole  coating  may  be  estimated  at  180  square  inches  of  same  thickness 
as  sides. 

IV  (10 

Elect.  <2    row  of  new  battery  was  reduced  to  J  by  touching  <\0^ 
(3  (10 

|13-94 
times  by  jar  1,  therefore  charge  =  jar  1  x  -<  14*06,  and  charge  mean  row 

(13-94 
=jar  1  X  14-18  =  45149  inc.  eL 


•  [See  Art.  606.] 

t  [Here  A  seems  to  be  the  charge  of  one  of  the  first  4  jars  taken  as  unit,  B  thai 
of  one  of  the  others  taken  as  4,  and  K  that  of  the  row  taken  as  22,  the  battery  being 
151,  as  in  M.  2.] 
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Bj  top  leaf  its  charge  should  be .  ^;=^ =  46390  inc.  el.,  there- 

45150 
fore  its  computed  charge  =    ,  ^    =  30100,  and  thickness  of  glass  should 

180x6x4x|J      ,    . 
seem  = ir/rr^ — —  =  ^iz  mc. 


30100 


^jj 


685]  M.  7.  WJiether  shock  of  battery  ia  sensibly  diminished  by  im- 
perfect  conduction  of  t/ie  salt  water  in  the  jars. 

An  uncoated  glass  jar  like  the  coated  ones  was  filled  with  fresh 
water  and  put  into  a  glass  jar  of  fresh  water,  a  brass  wire  with  knob 
being  put  into  it,  and  a  slip  of  tinfoil  into  the  outer  jar,  it  was  charged 
tOl  straw  electrometer  separated  to  8  and  tried  by  shock  melter*  filled 
[with]  sea  water,  wires  about  3  inc.  dist. 

The  water  in  inner  jar  was  then  changed  for  sat.  sol.  s.  s.t  and  that 
in  outer  for  about  equal  parts  of  D**  and  fresh  water,  and  tried  in  the 
same  manner.  The  shock  seemed  rather  greater,  but  was  plainly  less 
when  electrometer  was  at  7. 

When  shock  was  taken  without  shock  melter*  it  was  as  strong  with 
eL  at  5  as  with  D^  at  8.  Jar  2  being  charged  to  8  and  its  electricity 
communicated  to  jar,  the  electrometer  separated  to  4^. 

586]     M.  8.     Feb.  28,  1775. 

Specific  gravity  bottle  filled  with  salt  water  from  torpedo  trough 
weighed  8.4.18  by  ingraved  weights.  Th.  at  49.  Specific  gravity 
=  1-0254. 

Being  mixed  with  -^^^  =  '3525  its  weight  of  rain  water,  specific 
gravity  bottle  weighed  8.4.1,  Th.  at  49^,  specific  gravity  1*0190. 

Excess  of  specific  gravity  above  unity  of  stronger  is  to  that  of  weaker 
as  1*335  to  1.     The  quantity  of  salt  in  them  is  as  1*3524  [to  1]. 

Therefore  the  excess  of  specific  gravity  above  1  differs  pretty  nearly, 
but  not  quite,  in  as  great  a  ratio  as  the  quantity  of  salt  in  them. 

M.  9.  April  1.  D**  Specific  gravity  bottle  with  water  from  torpedo 
trough  weighed  8  .  4 .  22  by  D*  weights. 

April  29.  Torpedo  trough  filled  with  water  to  within  1  inch  of  top, 
and  58  oz.  salt  added. 

Specific  gravity  bottle  filled  therewith,  Th.  at  70*,  weighed  8.4.  12. 
At  54^  same  water  weighed  8 .  4 .  16|. 

One  bottle  of  sea  water  weighed  8.4.  11,  Th.  at  67.  Another 
bottle  weighed  8.4.19^,  Th.  D^ 

Specific  gravity  bottle  with  rain  water  weighs  8.1. 22J. 

[M.  10  blank]. 

*  [This  word  ooonrs  also  in  Arts.  622  and  637.    See  facBimile  at  Art.  622.] 
t  [Saturated  solution  of  sea  salt.] 
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M.  11.     Rvle  for  finding  the  quantity  of  salt  in  water  hy  Us  specific 
gravity, 

quantity  of  salt 
Let  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solution  at  46  J  =  S,  and  - — .  ^    — 

=  OS.     If  S  is  above  ^ 

•779 


10675 


1-0261  h  i=  i 


S  -  1  +  0033 
-719 

S-1  +  -0022 
•789 


S-1 

•779  =  9-8917 

L -719  =  9-8568 

•784  =  9-8942 

vide  Heat  P.  98* 


587.     In  2"*  Lane's  electrometer  or  1"*  detached  da 

40  threads  screw  =  1|  inches,  or  1  division  of  plate  =  -Ywxns  ^'^ 

For  3"*  Lane  D^ 


588]     M.  12. 


June  11. 


For 

salting,  t 

Kot  salting. 

Mahogany 

2  .  19  . 

5 

3  .  15  .  15 

Wainscot 

2  .  16  . 

10 

3  .     8  .  21 

Beech 

3  .   11  . 

1 

4.5.8 

Ash 

3  .  14  . 

10 

4.7-9 

Alder 

2.4. 

10 

2  .  13  .  12 

Lime 

2  .  11  . 

8 

2  .  18  .  13 

Deal 

2  .  12  . 

14 

3  .     4  .  22 

Weight  of  the  unsalted  ones  on  June  18,  and  number  of  vibrations 
of  a  pendulum  J  inches  long,  in  which  the  electricity  of  1  row  of  the 
battery  was  reduced  from  2  to  1  by  pith  balls  by  touching  with  them, 
the  ends  being  wrapt  round  with  tinfoil  fastened  on  with  gum. 


TTT      •       ^    A 

Nnmber  of 

Loss  of 

Weight 

vibrations. 

weight. 

Mahog. 

3  .   14  .   12 

34 

1  .     3 

"Wainscot 

3  .     7  .  20 

19 

1  .     1 

Beech 

3  .   15  .     5 

36 

10  .     3 

Ash 

4  .     0  .   16 

6 

6  .  17 

Alder 

2  .  11  .  18 

200 

1  •  18 

Lime 

2  .  15  .  14 

22 

2  .  23 

Deal 

3  .     3  .   12 

60 

1  .  10 

•  pir  Vernon  Harconrt,  in  his  Address  to  the  British  Association  (BJi,  Report^ 
1839,  p.  48),  has  given  extracts  from  Cavendish's  MS.  on  Heat,  p.  1  to  p.  50^  but  he 
does  not  mention  any  page  98.] 

t  [Art.  609.]  :r  [So  in  MS. 
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weighed 


RATiTED  WOOD. 

ed  ones  taken  out  of  '^ 

^atc 

Mahogany 

3  .  15  . 

14 

Wainscot 

3.9. 

0 

Beech 

4.8. 

0 

Ash 

4  .  14  . 

12 

Alder 

3.9. 

22 

Lime 

3  .  17  . 

11 

Deal 

3.1. 

4 

June  19*^  Bits  of  tinfoil  were  fastened  round  the  ends  of  these 
pieces  of  wood  with  gum. 

2B  being  electrified  to  IJ  and  its  electricity  communicated  to  the 
whole  battery  gave  a  slight  shock  when  received  through  the  Lime, 
Alder,  Ash  and  Beech,  but  most  through  the  Lime. 

IR  +  3B  through  wainscot  and  2R  +  3B  through  deal  gave  much 
the  same  shock,  and  3R  was  just  sensible  through  Mahogany. 

589]  M.  14.  Dimensions  of  coatings  made  to  pieces  of  glass 
D,  E,  F,  G;  A,  B,  C,  I,  K,  L,  M,  H.  [See  Art.  324.] 

M.  15.     Bluish-green  ground  glass  from  Naime  called  K  and  S. 

M.  16.     Logarithms  for  calculations  of  these  plates. 

M.  17.         Do. 

M.  18.    Straight  piece  of  elect[rifying]  wire,  thickness  *1 5,  length  30. 

Increase  of  quantity  of  electricity  in  wire  of  that  thickness  by  in- 
creasing its  length  from  33  to  53  inches  =  4*53  inches,  therefore  increase 
of  quantity  of  electricity  in  wire  =  increase  length  x  •226. 

The  two  trial  plates  of  white  plate  glass,  which  contain  together 
66  inches  of  computed  power,  or  66  x  1-6  inches  of  electricity,  were 
balanced  by  twice  the  sum  of  the  double  plates  A  and  B  +  48  of  addi- 
tional wire  =  73*4  +  10*85  =  84*2  ina  el.,  therefore  10*7  inc.  eL  is  to  be 
allowed  for  the  usual  length  of  the  wire. 

[Rules  for  making  trial  plates,] 

M.  19.  By  P.  21  [Art.  459]  it  should  seem  that  the  diflerence 
between  two  trial  plates  ought  to  be  to  their  sum  as  L  +  S  +  20  inc.  of 

wire  to  L  +  S,  or  as  3*6  +  — =-7: —  to  66,  or  as  32  :  330. 

1*6 

(D  (2-16 

The  plates  <E  of  Naime  are  to  be  coated  with  circles  <2*16   in 
(f  (2-19 

diameter. 

The  mean  quantity  of  electricity  in  the  trial  plates  should  be 
47*4  inc.  if  nothing  is  allowed  for  additional  wire,  therefore  if  this  is 
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increased  by  ^  to  allow  for  uncertamty,  and  the  plate  ^  is  used  for 

1^       trial  plate,  the  computed  power  should  be  33. go  ,  and  [M.  20] 

2*123 
the  coating  should  be  a  square  whose  side  =9.07    • 

Quantity  of  electiicity  in  small  thin  plates  to  be  110*1,  computed 
power  =  67*8,  diameter  of  circles  to  be 

I  =2-299 
K  =  2-286 
L  =  2-358 
M  =  2-207 

The  trial  plates  to  them  to  be  made  of  plates  I  and  L  — — 

*  comp.  power 

of  that  glass  supposed  =  1  '95. 

Computed  power  of  mean  between  the  two  plates  to  be  -         x  ^k 

=  68  =  a  square  of  1  '933,  the  thickness  of  the  glass  being  07,  therefore 
Small  =L|      ,  Q«o  1  A    (2-126  ,        , 

Large=I/  =  ^^^^  ^^^8  ^^  {l-  74  ^^^ 

rl-62 

Oblong  coatings  182  long  and  ^ J^^  oir;:rd';ktes  \k 

I214  Ik 

M.  21.     J         >  trial  plate  for  large  thick  plates  •!  -p  to  be  coated 
with  oblong  square  •jg.g  by  6. 


Dimensions 

of  trial  platea 

Length.         Breadth. 

A       16-4 

11-8 

B      13 

9-7 

C       10-4 

7-8 

D        8-5 

6-4 

Sliding  Plates. 

Value  of  1  division  in 

Number  of  Plate, 

Inc.  el.        Parts  of  D 

1" 

•75              -0208 

2nd 

1-50              -0416 

3"* 

3-37             -0940 

4th 

8-57             -238 

5**^ 

19-0              -530 

gth 

18-0               -500 

1  inch  additional  wire 

•226          -0063 

THICKNESS  OF  PLATES. 
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591] 

[From  this  table  it  appears  that  D  is  siippoaed  to  contain  3C  "inc. 
el"  Now,  by  Art  655,  I)  contains  26*3  "globular  inches,"  which  ia 
equal  to  41  "circular  inches,"  or  367  **8quaro  inches".] 

[Specimen  of  Measurements  of  thickness  by  dividing  engine.] 
690]    2nd  rosin  plate,  [Art.  371,  500]  mean  diameter  5-6. 


M.  23. 


At  2*110  knobs  coincided, 
2-306) 

05J.  center      2-3057 
06) 


>  one  inch  [from  center]  2  3045 


li  inc.  from  center 
2-303 


2-3061 
05 
04 
04 
04 
04J 

2*110  coinc. 
2*110  coinc. 

2-306" 
04 
06 
05 
00 
02 
02 
00 
02 
02 
02 
01 

2110  coinc. 
Mean  thickness  « •195. 

691]  M.  32.  Measures  of  thickness  of  crown  glass  [Arts.  370,  600] 
measured  in  the  middle  of  each  16***  square  part,  the  numbers  being 
placed  in  the  same  situation  as  the  squares. 

C.     At  1-881  the  knobs  coincided. 

1-944     48    61     48 

48     62     62     44 

63     53     46     38 


63     46     40     34 


mean  1-947,  thickness  -066. 
M. 


20 


A 

•205 

4-02 

B 

•193 

3-99 

0 

•102 

4  01 

D 

•16 

3-98 

E 

•19 

8-06 

F 

•204 

8-03 

G 

•184 

8-04 

H 

•062 

4-35^ 

I 

•066 

4-36 

K 

•063 

4-34 

L 

•068 

4-37; 

M 

•055 

8-68 
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592]  M.  1*.     List  of  Plate  glasses. 

First  got 

[Thickness.]        [Side] 

Made  into  triHl  plates  and  cased  in  cem[ent] 
of  a  greenish  colour  inclining  to  blue  wiUi 
a  great  want  of  tiunsiiai^ncy. 

not  used. 

coated,  comp.  pow.  =  46. 

Same  sort  of  glass  as  A  and  B,  but  from 
their  greater  length  and  breadth  I  could 
not  so  well  judge  of  their  colour.  Made 
up  into  trial  plates. 

Same  kind  as  C  and  D.     Remains  not  approp. 

It  is  marked  on  side  with  single  scratch  of 
file,  I  witli  2,  and  so  on  to  L. 

Made  into  trial  plates  and  broke  except  L. 

More  transparent  than  the  thick  plates. 

not  used. 

The  thickness  was  measured  in  the  middle  of  each  side,  beginning 
with  that  side  to  right  of  letter,  the  letter  being  held  towai*ds  eye. 

Thickness.        Diom.  coating.     Comp.  power. 
Double  plato  ground  glass  A  -3  1  -82  11  -04 

B  -31  1-855  111 

1**  got  from  Naime. 

2  thickitth  plates  of  8  inc.  made  into  trial  plates  for  2"**  sortj  called 
S  and  Jj. 

Another  cut  into  4  pieces  for  trying  effect  of  different  varnishes. 

A  4***  not  used. 

2  thin  ones  of  bluish  glass  coated  in  order  to  serve  for  trial  plates 
to  larg(>st  plate,  and  called  L  and  S,  but  not  used. 

2  thick  plates  and  1  thin  one  rough. 

2  white  glass  plates  from  Nairne. 

4  pieces  out  of  same  piece  with  different  sorts  of  surface. 

A  large  piece  of  whitish  plate  glass  divided  into  3  pieces,  one  used 
for  sliding  trial  plate. 

4  irregidar  shaped  pieces  called  N,  O,  P,  Q.    [Art.  459.] 

2  thinnish  pieces  5  inches  square  with  very  thin  plate  rosin  between. 

M.  2.     1  piece  of  much  the  same  kind  fastened  to  piece  of  crown  glass 
with  cement  between,  used  for  sliding  plate. 

*  [Here  follows  another  series  of  meaRures  on  loose  leaves  of  diCferent  sizes.  ] 
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593]     "M.  3.     Xalrms  plates  of  same  piece*. 


Out  of  water.    Lorr  in  water. 


4  thin  pieces 

7. 

1. 

14 

2. 

12. 

21 

7-079 

2-644 

2-6774 

4  thick  do. 

19. 

3. 

11 

r. 

3. 

4 

19-173 

7-158 

2-6785 

large  thin  ])iccc 

t      . 

0. 

2 

2. 

12. 

7 

7-004 

2-615 

2-6785 

A 

19. 

6. 

17 

7. 

4. 

10 

19-335 

7-221 

2-6776 

B 

19. 

12. 

11 

7. 

6. 

13 

19-623 

7-327 

2-6782 

19. 

1. 

16 

7. 

2. 

13 

19-083 

7-127 
Mean 

2-6775 
2-6779 

1  cub.  inc.  water  =   -5278  oz. 

1  oz.  of  ghiss        =9-84973  cub.  inc. 

[The  weights  in  l"*  «fe  2"**  column  are  in  ounces,  pennyweights  and 
grains  (Troy),  in  the  3"*  and  4*^  in  decimals  of  an  ounce,  and  the  5***  is 
the  specific  gravity.  The  number  9*84973  is  the  logarithm  of  the 
number  of  cubic  inches  in  an  ounce  of  glass.] 

]Vr.  4.  [Gives  1**  the  length  of  each  side  of  each  piece  of  glass,  and 
the  distance  between  the  middles  of  opposite  sides  to  hundredths  of  an 
inch. 

2*^  the  thickness  at  each  comer  and  middle  of  each  side  to  thou- 
sandths of  an  inch. 

3"*  specific  gravity  and  mean  thickness  deduced  from  it  for  plates 
A  to  M  of  Nairne. 

Tlie  results  are  given  in  M.  5.     The  thicknesses  are  as  follows : 


calculated. 

Measured. 

Diff. 

A 

•2112 

•2095 

•0017 

B 

-2132 

•2109 

23 

C 

•2065 

•2057 

8 

D 

•2057 

•2047 

10 

E 

•2065 

•2055 

10 

F 

•2115 

•2101 

14 

G 

•2022 

•2103 

9 

H 

•07556 

•0735 

21 

I 

•07797 

•0759 

21 

K 

•07712 

•0755 

16 

L 

•08205 

•0804 

16 

M 

•07187 

•0707 

12 

[The  thicknesses  given  in  Art.  324  are  those  calculateil  from  the 
weight  in  and  out  of  water  and  the  measurement  of  the  sides.  They 
are  greater  than  the  measured  thicknesses  in  every  case.] 

594]     M.  6.     Measures  of  Mckness  df  of  green  glass  cylinder. 

Longest  cylinder :  a  mark  made  with  file  near  middle. 

The  1*  column  is  the  distance  in  inches  of  the  point  to  which 
cylinder  is  immersed  in  water  from  the  scratch. 


•  [Art.  314.] 


20— ^ 
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MEASURES. 


[594 


T]ie  2^  column  is  weight  required  to  balance  it  in  that  position. 

The  3"*  is  the  same  thing  in  the  2"*  triaL 

The  4^  is  the  difference  of  these  numbers,  or  bulk  of  intermediate 
portion  of  glass. 

The  5"^  is  the  same  thing  in  2"*^  trial,  and 

The  6***  is  the  mean  between  them. 

The  7***  is  the  circumference  in  the  middle  of  that  spaca 


Towards  wido 
end. 

13 

12 

10 

8 

6 

4 

2 

0 


1* 

tri[al]. 

2"* 
tri. 

11 .  12 .  16 

12.22 

11.11.   2 

11.10 

11.  8.   4 

8.12 

11.   6.10 

6.19 

11.   2.14 

2.22 

10.19.22 

17.10 

10.17.   4 

17.10 

10.14.    6 

14.13 

Bnlk  int.  space 

hy 


l-k 

1.13 
2.22 
2.18 
2.20 
2.16 
2.18 
2.23 


2^ 

1.12 
2.22 
2.17 
2.21 
2.18 
2.18 
2.21 


Mean. 

1.12.6 

2.22 

2.17.6 

2.20.6 

2.17 

2.18 

2.22 


Circom. 

3-695 
S-436 
3-265 
3140 
3020 
2-940 
2-905 


[after  this  a  table  for  the  narrower  half  of  1*  cylinder,  and  in  M.  7 
for  2"^  3"*  and  4**»  cylinders.     M.  8  and  M.  9  is  a  table  of  11  columna 

1*  column,  distance  from  mark. 

2°**  Mean  loss  [of  weight]  for  2  inches. 

3*^  Supp[osed]  mean  circumference. 

4*^  Log.  loss. 

5***  Log.  supp.  circ[umference]. 

6***  Log.  thick[ne8s]  x  p, 

7  Thick.  X  p  [p  =  ratio  of  circumference  to  diameter]. 

8  True  mean  cira* 

9  Log.  do. 

10  Log.  comp.  power  of  1  inch. 

11  Comp,  power  of  1  inch.] 

M.  10.     Measures  of  the  circumference  and  substance  of  glass  in 
jars  and  cylinder. 

IVIarks  with  file  are  made  at  the  extremities  of  the  whole  space,  and 
the  numbers  begin  with  the  space  marked  with  double  mai'k. 


*  By  mean  oiroiunference  is  meant  the  mean  between  the  inside  and  outside 
circumference. 
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The  circumference  was  measured  by  a  slip  of  tinfoil  put  round,  and 
the  intersection  marked  with  knife. 

The  substance  of  glass  was  found  by  hanging  it  to  end  of  sliding 
ruler  fastened  to  one  end  of  balance,  and  weighing  it  in  water ;  and  by 
sliding  the  ruler  I  made  more  or  less  of  it  to  be  immersed,  and  knew  the 
diffei-ence  of  the  space  immersed. 

M.  11.     Specific  gravity  of  differefU  pieces  of  white  glass. 


Large  jar 

3-253 

3-253 

small  D° 

3-256 

3-257 

long  cylinder 

3-281 

3-279 

thick  flat  glass 

3-280 

3-279 

thin  do. 

3-280 

3-284 

The  small  jar  being  broke,  a  2"*  was  measured. 

Thickness  measured  by  calipers  in  4  different  rows  parallel  to  axis 
and  in  5  different  places  in  each  row,  beginning  at  a  scratch  with  a  file 
near  bottom. 

[Here  follow  the  measures.] 

The  thickness  was  then  tried  in  4  different  parts  of  circumference 
at  4*4  inc.  distance  from  scratch. 

It  was  then  weighed  in  water  in  the  same  manner  as  the  othera 

The  jar  was  dried  before  each  trial,  and  before  the  3"*  was  rubbed 
with  solut  p.  ash*,  which  made  the  water  stick  less  to  side,  for  which 
reason  it  is  supposed  most  exact. 

The  circumference  was  measured  in  two  parts  of  the  middle  space, 
and  they  came  out  both  the  same. 

595]     M.  12.     Measures  of  coatings  to  jars  and  cyUnd,\ 

A  coating  made  to  2"**  small  jar  extending  to  4*4  inches  firom  scratoL 
Comp.  power  =  680-7. 

Coating  to  white  cylinder  extends  9*86  inches  from  double  mark. 
Comp.  power  =  684-1. 

A  coating  made  to  4*^  green  cyl.  extending  7  inches  firom  mark. 
Comp.  power  =  318*2. 

A  mark  was  made  on  wide  part,  extending  7*16  ina  from  new  mark. 
Comp.  power  600*7. 

M.  13.  A  mark  made  on  2"*  green  cylinder  11  inches  from  first 
towards  thick  end,  and  the  tube  cut  off  about  1  inch  from  1''  mark. 

A  coating  made  to  the  thick  part  extending  8*55  inches  from  2"^ 
mark.     Comp.  power  =  600. 

♦  [Pearl  ash.] 

t  [See  Art.  883.  The  eompnted  power  here  is  8  times  the  tme  Talne,  and 
there  is  no  correction  for  sprea^g  of  electricity.] 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH   THE  ARTIFICIAL 

TORPEDO. 

596]     Torp.  1  in  water  touching  sides* 

3  rows  l^t  felt  plain  shock  in  hands. 

4  —  more  brisk  in  D**. 
7  —  more  violent  in  D**. 
2  plain  in  D**. 
1                   sensible. 

+  2  +  3  J 
4  +  1+5  +  6  +  7 — ^but  just  sensible. 

Out  of  water. 

4  +  1  uncertain. 

4  +  1  +  2  sensible. 

4  +  1  +  2  +  3  D°. 

5  +  4  +  1  sensible  in  elbows. 
5  +  6  gentle  in  elbows. 

5  +  6  +  7  +  1+2  +  3  +  4  strong  in  elbows. 
1  row  more  violent 

Uncoated,  out  of  water. 

4  scarce  percept 

4  +  1  sensible. 
4+1+2                            gentle. 

In  water. 

5  +  6  +  7  perceptible. 

Without  any  torped.  jar  4  was  perceptible. 

T  could  not  perceive  any  sensible  difference  in  the  conducting  power 
of  the  water  I  used  «fe  of  sea  water,  but  the  difference  caused  by  mixing 
y\  part  of  rain  water  with  the  sea  water  was  scarcely  perceptible, 

rdiatilled  waters  .         u     T     1 

.99      are  to  each         ^g 

g  N.B.  resistance  of  <sat,  sol.  in  <^q>  other  nearly 


Vsat. 


100 
soL  J  ^  l702 


so  that  there  seems  no  reason  to  think  that  the  resistance  of  water 
about  the  saltness  of  sea  water  varies  in  a  quicker  i*atio  than  that  of  the 
quantity  of  salt  in  it. 

♦  [Art.  416.] 

t  [3  rows  of  battery  electrified  till  the  electrometer  separated  to  1}.] 

X  [These  numbers  are  those  of  the  jars  of  the  first  row  of  the  battenr.  See 
Art.  583. 

§  [This  should  be  conducting  power,  instead  of  resistance.  The  numbers 
then  agree  with  those  in  Art.  684.] 
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Witliont  torpedo  jar  1  +  2  +  4  was  very  sensible  iu  elbows,  but  1+2 
was  felt  only  in  wrists. 

597]  Let  a  given  charge  be  passed  by  double  circuit  through  your 
body  and  another  circuit;  let  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  passes 
along  tlie  second  circuit  bo  to  that  which  passes  through  your  body  as 
as  to  1 ;  the  rapidity  with  w^hich  the  fluid  passes  through  your  body  is 
the  same  whatever  is  the  value  of  x^  and  the  quantity  which  passes 
through  your  body  is*  as  1  +  ic 

If  the  resistance  which  the  electricity  meets  with  before  it  comes  to 
the  double  circuit  is  to  that  which  it  would  meet  with  in  passing  through 
your  body  alone  as  a  to  1,  the  force  required  to  drive  electricity  through 

the  whole  circuit  in  given  time  is  as  a  + ,  and  therefore  the  time 

X  +  3> 

1                1  +» 
in  which  it  is  discharged  =  ..     = • ,  and  the  velocity  with 

a  +  = 

1  +a; 

which  it  passes  through  your  hodj  is  as ,  and  the  strength  of 

shock  is  as  7^ r— i r  . 

(l  +  a;)(l  -^a-^-ax) 

In  trying  resistance  of  liquors  by  double  circuit,  if  the  quantity 
of  electiicity  which  passes  through  the  liquor  is  to  that  which  passes 
through   your   body  as  a;  to   [1],    the   quantity   of   electricity   which 

passes  through  your  body  is  as  z ,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it 

X  +  »c 

passes  through  your  body  is  given. 

In  trying  it  with  single  circuit,  if  resistance  el.  in  passing  through 
liquor  is  to  that  in  passing  through  your  body  as  a;  to  1,  velocity  of 

electricity  is  as  := ,  and  the  quantity  is  given,  therefore  in  both  ways 

of  trying  it,  the  greater  x  is,  the  more  exact  will  be  the  method,  and  both 
methods  will  bo  equally  exact  if  jc  is  given  or  very  great,  supposing 
the  strength  of  the  shock  to  be  as  the  quantity  of  electricity  into  its 
velocity  f. 


598]     Shock  produced  by  charge  •<22    in   water  bears   the  proper 


(16 
(44 


i  8  out  of 
(l6 


proportion  to  that  caused  by  charge  •<  8  out  of  water. 


*  [Should  be  inversely  as  1 +:r.  The  rest  is  a  oorreot  statement  of  the  strength 
of  derived  currents  according  to  the  law  afterwards  published  by  Ohm.  Bee 
Art.  417.] 

t  [The  ''velocity"  is  what  is  now  called  the  strength  of  the  current.  The 
strength  of  the  shock  is  assumed  to  be  proportional  to  the  energy  of  the  disdharge. 
See  Arts.  406,  673,  610,  and  Note  31.] 
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It  is  supposed  that  it  required  about  2f  the  charge  to  give  a  proper 
shock  in  water  as  [it  does]  out,  or  it  is  supposed  to  require  5  times 
quant  el.  It  is  supposed  too  that  it  requires  2'*  charge  of  3  times 
quant.  eL  to  give  same  shock  with  torp.  out  of  water  as  without  torp. 

(body  (1 

Let  quant  eL  which  passes  through  <torp.    be  as  <2 ,  if  quant.  eL 

(water  [a 

which  passes  through  torp.  is  increased  to  27i,  quant  el.  which  passes 

'      1 


through  your  body  -j     .  will  be 


,  therefore 
a  +  2n  +  1 


a+2ri  +  l         ^      a  +  2  +  1 

15a  +  30n  +  15  =  2na  +  6n  +  a  +  3, 
w(2a+ 6-30)  =  14a +  12, 

n=ll«jy2   whichifa  =  60,is 
2a  -  24 

14a        7x5 


2a  X  J 


and  therefore  it  should  require  about  9  times  quant  el.,  or  about  5^ 
times  the  charge  to  give  the  same  shock  out  of  water  as  at  present 

599]     Tu,  Mar.         First  leather  Torpedo  * 

Out  of  water. 

1  row  jars  el.  to  1^  by  straw  eL  and  commun.  to  rest,  a  shock  just 
sensible  in  elbows. 

1  +  2  +  3  +  4  +  5  +  6  +  7:  just  sensible  in  hands. 

D®  +  1  row  :  stronger  than  N**  1. 

In  water. 

2  rows  :  plain  in  hands, 
1  row  :  just  sensible, 

3  rows  :  rather  stronger  than  2  D®  out  of  water. 

600]     Tu.  Apr.  4  [1775]  2»^  leather  Torpedo. 

Out  of  water, 

5  +  6  +  7  :  very  slight  in  fingers. 

2  rows  :  only  in  hands,  there  seemed  to  be  something  wrong. 

4  rows  :  bri«k  in  elbows. 

2  rows  :  briskish  in  elbows. 

•  l\ii.  416.] 
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In  water. 

2  rows   just  sensible  in  handa 

3  rows    stronger. 

4  rows    pretty  strong  D°. 

1**  leather  Torpedo  in  water. 

4  rows     nearly  same,  but  I  believe  not  so  strong  as  last. 
2  rows     very  slight. 

Out  of  water. 

2  rows     slight  in  elbows. 
4  rows     strong  in  elbows, 

601]  Sat.  May  27  [1776]  with  2"*  leather  Torpedo  under  water, 
3  rows  charged  to  1^  on  electron).* 

Shock  with  one  hand  to  one  person  seemed  stronger,  to  another 
weaker  than  with  both. 

Communication  being  made  with  metals  instead  of  the  hands,  no 
shock  was  felt,  but  when  all  the  rows  were  charged  to  3,  Mr  Bonayne 
felt  a  small  shock. 

With  wooden  Torpedo,  1  row  to  l^ ;  shock  passed  across  27  links  of 
heavy  chain  with  light.  It  also  passed  across  4  links  of  small  chain 
with  light,  but  not  across  6. 

Without  Torpedo,  5  +  l  +  2tolJ;  shock  passed  with  light  through 
electrouL,  no  candle  in  room;  also  with  torp.  charged  as  in  trial 

On  a  former  night  in  trying  wooden  Torp.,  charged  I  believe  much 
the  same  as  this  time,  no  light  was  perceived,  though  Mr  Hunter  felt  a 
shock,  but  very  weak. 

One  candle  in  room,  hid  as  well  as  possible  behind  screen. 

With  Gymnotus,  all  rows  charged  to  3J. 

Doubtful 

Dr  Priest[ley  and  Mr  Lane  touching  with  1  hand  at  same  time, 
Dr  Priestly  felt  shock  extend  to  elbow. 

A  former  night,  3  rows  charged  to  1^,  Mr  N.  thought  the  shock 
extended  to  elbow;  no  one  else  thought  so. 

Sat  May  27  [1775]. 

602]  Old  Torp.  out  of  water  2B  +  A  (8-l)t,  tried  with  metals,  weak 
shock. 

New  torp.  B  +  A  (4*6)  as  strong  as  former. 

The  old  Torp.  tried  with  one  hand  holding  metal  against  bottom 
side,  in  other  hand  holding  bright  link. 

*  [Art.  419.     The  (artificial)  Qymnotus  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned.] 
t  [The  numbers  in  brackets  are  the  charge  communicated  to  the  battery  or  the 
row.    See  Axt.  583.] 
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3A  (3)  no  shock,  with  B  (3'6)  a  very  slight  shock  when  torp.  was 
just  weiteJ,  none  el>e. 

With  li»Dg  link,  not  bright,  3A,  (3),  sometimes  felt  it,  not  always; 
with  2 A  never. 

With  wire  of  same  size  bright  without  link,  seemed  not  to  feel  it  so 
welL 

With  small  link  not  bright  no  shock  with  B  +  A  (4*6),  but  there 
was  with  B  -  2 A  {o'^):  with  bright  wire  without  link  felt  shock  with 
B  +  A  (4-6),  but  not  with  R  (3*6). 

With  dirty  link  2B  +  A  (S'l),  sometimes  a  small  shock,  not  always; 
with  2B  +  2 A*  (^  1),  ceitain. 


603]     Tried  with  Lane's  electrom.;  dirt  unaltered 

Bows  of 

batt.  to 
which  el. 
is  comm. 


i 
1 

I 
7 
1 
7 
1 


r 

\ 
i 

» 
\ 

\ 
( 
\ 

I 

( 
\ 


Jars  d. 

EquiT.* 

i 

1 
1 

R  +  2B 

26-7 

shock. 

R+    B 

23-7 

none. 

B  +  2A 

4-56 

small  shock. 

B+   A 

3-56 

none. 

R+    B 

23-7 

shock. 

R 

20-6 

none. 

R+2B 

2G-7 

shock. 

R+    B 

23-7 

none. 

B  +  3A 

5G 

shock. 

B  +  2A 

4G 

none. 

R  +  2B 

2G-7 

shock. 

R+    B 

23-7 

none. 

B  +  3A 

5G 

shock. 

B  +  2A 

4G 

none. 

Tu.  May  30  [1775]. 

604]  It  was  tried  whether  distance  on  Lane's  electrom.  at  which 
jars  discharged  was  the  same  at  the  same  separation  of  straw  «k  pith 
ball  electrom.  whether  number  of  jars  was  great  or  small  f. 

This  was  tried  first  by  layiug  small  knob'd  Lane  on  wire  while  jars 
were  charging,  and  afterwards  by  charging  jars,  without  Lane  lying  on 
wire,  to  a  little  greater  and  little  less  degree  by  electrom.  than  what  it  was 
before  found  that  they  dLscliarged  at;  then  touching  them  with  Lane, 
I  could  not  perceive  that  the  number  of  jai-s  made  any  difference. 

It  was  tried  by  comparing  1  <k  4  jars  with  straw  el.  at  2  and  by 
comjiaring  1  and  7  rows  of  battery  with  pith  balls  at  L 


[See  Art.  583.] 


t  [Art.  402.] 
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It  was  also  tried  whether  the  number  of  jars  electrified  affected  the 
Repttration  of  straw  el. :  by  counectiiig  4  jara  to  the  wii-e  &  then  with- 
ilmwing  2  of  them.     It  was  not  found  to  be  at  all  affected. 


Tu.  May  30  [1775]. 

605]     Charge  required  to  force  el,  throiujh  4  links  of  small  chain, 
and  also  through  2  loops  of  machine*,  5  links  of  cJiain  in  each  loop. 


Bows 
of 

Jars 
el. 

Equiv. 

Bait. 

7 

R 

20-6 

3B  +  C  +  4A 

17-1 

R 

206 

3B  +  C4.4A 

17-1 

3B  +  C  +  4A 

171 

2B  +  4A 

IM 

R 

20-6 

3B  +  C  +  4A 

17-1 

R 

20-6 

3B  +  C  +  4A 

171 

R  +  3B  +  C 

33 

R 

20-6 

3B  +  C  +  4A 

171 

passed  through 
did  not 

passed  through 
did  not 

passed  through 
did  not 

passed  through 
did  once,  failed 
passed  through 
did  not 

passed  through 
did  once,  failed 
did  not 


4  links] 

I      old 

2  loops  I     *«rp. 

4  links  ] 

I      new 

2  loops  I     ^rp. 
once     J 
4  links 


2  loops 
once 


*  leather 
torp. 


leather  torj). 

old 

new 
without  torp. 


R 
2B  +  A 
B  +  3A 
A+D 


20-6 
8-1 
6-6 
1-5 


gave  same 
shock. 


Tried  with  new  Torpedo. 

Equiv. 


Bows 
Butt. 


7 
1 
7 


Jars 
el. 


B  +  A 

3A  +  D 

2B  +  2A 

B  +  3A 


4-6 
3 

9-1 
5-4 


[  g&^6  same  shock. 

i  gave  same 
j      shock. 


Trial  of  charge  required  to  pass  through  4  links  of  chain. 

sometimes  passed,  sometimes  not. 

passed, 
passed. 

\  did  not. 


3A 

2-6 

3B  +  C  +  4A 

17-2 

4A 

3-3 

R 

20-6 

3B  +  C  +  4A 

17-2 

3A 

2-C 

[Art.  433.] 
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Tried  with  2  loops  of  machine*. 


)WS. 

Jars  el. 

Eqniv.] 

3B  +  C  +  4A 

4A 

17-2 
3-3 

•  did  not 

B+A 
R 

3-6 

20-6 

I  did. 

B  +  2A 

4-6 

did  not. 

B  +  3A 

5-6 

did. 

R 

20-6 

did. 

1 

B  +  A 

3-5 

did  not. 

B  +  2A 

4-5 

did. 

B  +  A 

3-5 

did  not. 

B  +  2A 

4-5 

did. 

3B  +  C+ 2A  =  (9-2)  commun.  to  1  row,  2"  passed  through  2  loops, 
once  missed,  once  did  not  pass  through  3,  never  through  5. 

R  communicated  to  7  rows  =  20*6  was  tried  3  times  without  ever 
passiDg  through  3  rows. 

Wed.  May  31  [1775]. 

606]  1  jar  was  elect,  and  commun.  to  1  row  of  battery,  and  shock 
taken  without  torpedo.  There  seemed  a  little  diflbrence  in  the  strength 
of  the  shock  according  to  which  row  it  was  communicated  to,  but  hardly 
more  than  was  observed  at  different  times  from  the  same  row. 

Result  of  exp.  May  30. 

607]  By  mean,  quant.  eL  req.  to  give  same  shock  with  7  rows  is  to 
that  with  1  ::  18-3  :  115  ::  1-6  :  If. 

Charge  req.  to  force  through  ■! «  i  with  7  rows  is  to  that  with  1 

^  ,   ^  (6-6  to  1  .    (6.2  to  1    ,  (6-4  to  1 

in  rat  between  |..^  ^^  ^  &  {3.^  ^  ^  ,  by  mean  as  |^.^  ^  ^. 

Tu.  June  6  [1775]. 

608]     The  2"**  leather  Torp.   was  tried  in  sand;^  wetted  with  salt 

water.     The  Torp.  lay  flat  on  sand  and  was  covered  by  it  all  but  pos. 

elect,  parts  &  middle  of  back.    With  3  rows  charged  to  1  J,  felt  a  shock 

whether  I  laid  bare  hands  on  torp.  &  on  sand  16  inc.  dist  from  nearest 

part  of  D°.  or  whether  I  touched  torp.  with  metals.     In  latter  case  shock 

seemed  much  the  same  as  shock  10  inch  plate  crown  glass  §  received 

9J 
through  Lane's  el.  at :.    i:^  inc. 

If  I  laid  pieces  of  sole  leather  {|  which  had  been  soaked  in  salt  water 
for  a  week  and  then  pressed  between  paper  with  J  hundred  weight  for 

♦  [Arts.  433,  605.]  t  [Arts.  406,  573.  610,  aud  Note  31.] 

X  [Art.  422.]  §  [Arts.  411,  430.]  1|  [Art.  423.] 
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^  day  to  drain  out  moisture  on  torp.  and  on  sand,  and  received  shock 
with  metal  that  way,  shock  waa  about  equal  to  that  of  10  inc.  plate  with 

The  torp.  taken  out  of  sand  and  tried  with  metals  in  usual  way  gave 
shock  about  equal  to  D^  plate,  Lane  at  18^. 

Being  tried  in  same  manner  with  1  row,  shock  was  weaker  than  in 
sand  through  leathers,  4k  with  2  rows  stronger  than  without  leathers. 

The  spe.  gra.  bottle  with  water  which  came  from  sand  weighed 
8  .  4  .  11.  Th.  at  69,  so  that  the  water  with  which  it  was  moistened 
appears  to  be  of  right  strength. 

609]  Bits  of  beech,  wainscot  <k  deal*  about  |  inch  square  were 
soaked  in  salt  water  for  3  or  4  days,  then  taken  out  and  wiped  and 
exposed  to  the  air  in  dry  room  for  about  6  houra 

The  shock  of  the  Torp.  was  received  touching  pos.  eL  part  with 
metal  and  neg.  with  one  of  these  bits,  the  end  which  touched  the 
torp.  and  that  part  which  I  held  in  hand  being  bound  round  with 
tin  f  oiL 

With  6  rows  elect,  to  1^,  I  felt  slight  shock  through  wainscot :  dist. 
tinfoils  2  inc. 

With  D**  charge  through  deal,  tinfoils  at  1  inc.,  nona 

With  3  rows  to  IJ;  received  shock  through  beech,  tinfoils  at  4 J  inc. 
dist,  about  as  strong  as  with  1^  rows  when  touched  with  metals  on  both 
sides. 

With  I>  charge  through  4  J  inches  of  dry  deal  dipt  in  salt  water 
and  tried  the  instant  it  was  taken  out,  none. 

Taking  hold  of  tail  in  one  hand  &  touching  pos.  side  with  metal, 
brisk  shock.  When  touching  neg.  side  with  metal  much  slighter,  the 
exper.  tried  with  each  pos.  and  each  nog.  part. 

Mon.  June  12  [1775]. 

610]  Jar  1  elect  to  2^  by  pith  el.  seemed  to  give  shock  of  same 
strength  as  B  +  2A  comm.  to  whole  battery ;  it  was  weaker  than  2B 
and  stronger  than  B  commun.  to  D^,  but  as  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
difference  between  the  sensations  of  the  2,  it  is  not  easy  comparing 
them. 

According  to  this  exp.  the  numb,  jars  which  eL  should  be  divided 
amongst  in  order  to  produce  given  shock  should  be  as  the  2^  power  of 
quant,  el.,  and  therefore  el.  2  jars  should  be  comm.  to  5^  more  in  order 
to  produce  same  shock  as  1  jar  t. 

*  [Art.  588.]  t  [Arts.  406,  573.  and  Note  SI.] 
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Mod.  June  18  [1776*} 

1 R  +  3B  +  C  +  2A  comm.  to  7  rows  =  (34i),  <S:  eL  to  a  ^ven  mark 
on  pitb  el.  gives  shock  equal  or  rather  greater  than  1  row  eL  to  same 
degree  and  not  commun.  to  rest 

1R  +  3B  +  C  +  2A  elect,  to  IJ  on  straw  eL  and  comm.  to  rest 
always  pasHcd  through  1  loop  of  m;ichine.  The  same  elect,  to  1  some- 
times  passed,  sometimes  failed. 

1  row  charged  to  1  and  not  commun.  to  any  more  passed  3  times 

through  5  loops  witliout  once  failing. 

1II  +  3B  +  C  +  2A  el.  to  1  and  comnu  to  rest  would  never  pass 
through  2  loops. 

Gil]  2"''  Leather  torpedo  tried  under  water  with  metals  with  glass 
tubes  on  them,  all  rows  charged  to  4  gave  briskish  shock,  which  wss 
nnicli  greater  than  shock  out  of  water  with  1  row  to  li,  but  rather 
less  than  with  2  rows  to  1>\ 

Tlie  Bhock  received  in  pamo  manner  with  1  row  not  communicated 
to  rest  was  less  when  el.  to  1^,  and  about  equal  when  el.  to  2J^. 

With  7  rows  el.  to  1 J  shock  of  D°  Torp.  when  received  through  the 
salt^Ml  limo  tree  wood  gave  slight  shock  about  equal  to  3 A  passed  through 
same  wood  without  tor|)edo. 

Charge  of  7   rows  el.    to  4  is  to   that  of  1|  row  eL  to    IJ  as 

--^.r":  1  ::12tol. 

012]  Til.  July  4  [1775].  2"*  leather  torp.,  the  wire  belonging 
to  con  v(*x  Hide  fantened  to  outside  of  battery  and  inside  of  battery  touchtnl 
by  wire  of  ihit  side. 

3  rf)WH  of  battery  charged  to  1 J  and  comm.  to  remainder.  Under 
wat<5r  no  sensible  diff.  whether  I  touched  convex  or  flat  side  with  one 
hand. 

Out  of  water,  touching  tivil  with  one  hand  and  one  side  of  one  elect, 
organ  with  metal,  a  niucli  greater  shock  if  I  touched  convex  side  than 
flat  side.     The  event  was  the  same  if  it  was  elect,  by  neg.  elect. 

Touching  convex  side  of  both  organs  with  one  hand  only,  standing 
on  electrical  stool,  a  shook  in  that  hand,  but  I  think  scarcely  so  strong 
as  under  water. 

Touching  flat  side  in  same  way,  much  the  same. 

Laying  1  finger  on  convex  surface  of  one  organ  &  another  finger  of 
same  hand  on  the  middle  of  the  convex  surface,  a  very  slight  shock. 

♦  [Probably  June  19.  1775.] 
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Laying  one  finger  on  convex  surface  of  one  organ  &  the  other  on 
tlie  nearest  edge  of  the  torpedo,  a  considerably  greater  shock,  but  not 
Btrong. 

Laying  one  finger  on  convex  and  another  on  flat  side  of  same  organ, 
a  considerably  greater  shock,  but  do  not  know  how  to  compare  it  in 
point  of  strength  with  that  taken  the  usual  way. 


Tried  witlumt  any  torpedo  *. 

G13]  3B  being  comm.  to  7  rows  and  passed  through  1  loop  of  26 
links  of  small  chain.  If  the  chain  was  not  stretched  by  any  additional 
weight,  the  sliock  did  not  pass.  If  the  middle  link  was  stretched  by  a 
weight  of  7  pwt.  it  passed,  &  the  light  was  visible  in  a  few  links.  If 
it  was  stretched  by  a  weight  of  13  J  pwt.  no  light  was  seen.  There  was 
no  remarkable  difierence  in  the  strength  of  the  shock,  whether  it  was 
received  through  chain  tended  by  13  J  pw.  or  without  chain. 

Tlie  chain  was  fastened  to  the  same  machine  that  was  used  in  a 
former  experiment,  it  was  7*9  inc.  long  and  the  distance  of  the  sup- 
ports 5*1. 

The  room  was  quite  dark,  it  being  tried  at  night  without  any  candle 
in  the  room. 

3  rows  of  battery  were  elect,  till  pith  el.  sep.  to  1,  its  el.  was 
then  comm.  to  the  rest  of  the  battery,  &  I  received  the  shock  of 
1  row,  the  elect  having  its  choice  whether  it  would  pass  through  my 
body  or  through  some  salt  water.  I  then  elect.  1  row  of  battery  till 
pith  el.  sep.  to  same  degree,  and  commun.  its  elect  to  rest  of  battery  and 
received  the  shock  of  5  rows  of  it  in  same  manner.  The  shock  seemed 
to  be  nearly  of  same  strength,  perhaps  rather  less. 

Therefore  shock  of  5  rows  elect,  to  a  given  degree  seems  about  equal 
or  perhaps  rather  less  than  that  of  1  row  el.  to  3  times  that  degree. 

G14]  The  mean  thickness  of  the  section  of  the  elect  organ  in  the  sec- 
tion given  in  Mr  H.  t  pai>er,  in  which  the  breadth  Is  10*3  inches,  that 
is,  the   same  as  my  torpedo's,  is  1  *3  inc. ;  the  area  of  one  organ  is 

121^ 
2*5  X  5 J  X  Y^'J  =  9J  sq.  inc.,  as  found  by  cutting  out  a  piece  of  paper 

of  that  size  and  weighing  it. 

And  according  to  Mr  H.  there  are  about  150  partitions  in  1  inch, 
therefore  comp.  charge  both  organs  reckoned  in  old  way  is 

19  X  1-3  X  150  X  §  X  150  =  748000, 

and    the    real   charge  is   1122000   inches  of  el.    supposing   the    par- 

♦  [Art.  437.] 

t  [Anatomical  obsoryations  on  the  torpedo.     By  John  Hunter,  F.B.S.,  [Phil, 
Traw.  1773].    Art.  436.] 
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titions  to  consist  of  plates  of  white  glass  yf^  inc.  thick,  which  is  about 
2^  times  as  much  as  my  battery,  that  being  =  451000  inc.  eL 

615]     Tried  with   the  2"*  leather  torpedo,  new  covered,  in   laroe 

trough  full  of  water,  the  torpedo 
laid  flat  as  in  figure,  the  electrical 
organ  being  (as  supposed)  3  inches 
under  water. 

If  torpedo  was  tried  out  of  water 
with  1  row  to  1^  comm.  to  7  and 
touched  with  hands  in  usual  man- 
ner, the  shock  was  just  felt  in 
hands,  and  if  touched  with  metals, 
was  just  scnnible  in  elbow. 

Tried  under  water  in  above-mentioned  manner  with  7  rows  eL  to  4, 
the  upper  surface  being  touched  with  the  pestle  of  a  mortar  held  in  one 
hand,  the  other  hand  dipt  into  water  as  far  as  wrist,  a  shock  in  the  wrist 
of  the  hand  in  the  water  I  believe  full  as  strong  as  the  former. 

The  place  where  the  hand  was  dipt  into  water  was  about  1 1  inc.  from 
the  front  of  the  fish,  and  conseq.  about  14  from  elect,  organ. 

Tried  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  except  that  the  fish  lay  in  an 
open  wicker  basket*,  just  big  enough  to  receive  it,  and  which  had  been 
soaked  for  some  days  in  salt  water.     The  shock  seemed  much  the  same. 

Holding  hand  in  water  in  same  manner  as  before  without  touching 
torpedo— no  sensation. 

With  throe  rows  to  IJ  out  of  water,  the  shock  was  stronger  if  I 
touched  convex  side  with  one  hand  laid  flat  on  elect,  organs  than  if  I 
touched  flat  side  in  same  manner,  but  the  difference  was  not  great. 

Charge  of  7  rows  el.  to  4  is  to  that  of  1  row  el.  to  1^  as  19*6  to  1. 

The  water  appeared  by  its  spe.  gra.  to  contain  -^j  of  salt. 


•  [Art.  421.] 
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616]  Comparison  of  conducting  power  of  saU  and  fresh  water  in  tJie 
latter  end  of  Marck  and  beginning  qf  April^  1776. 

Tried  with  Naime's  last  battery,  6  jars  being  chose,  each  of  which 
held  very  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  electricity;  the  wires  run  into  the 
bent  ends  of  the  tubes  being  made  to  communicate  with  the  outside  of 
the  battery,  and  the  wires  run  into  the  straight  ends  being  fastened  to 
separate  pieces  of  tinfoil. 

The  six  jars  were  all  charged  by  the  same  conductor:  the  communi* 
cation  with  that  and  each  other  was  then  taken  away,  and  the  jars  dis- 
charged through  the  tubes,  one  after  the  other,  by  touching  the  above- 
mentioned  bit  of  tinfoil  by  metal  held  in  one  hand,  and  the  wire  of  the 
jar  by  metal  held  in  the  other  hand,  the  shock  being  received  alternately 
through  each  tube. 


617]    Exp.  1. 


Distance  of  wires 
In  tube  15        14 


6*5  inc. 
6-8 
3-5 
4-2 


40-7 


8at.  sol.  S.S.*  in  tnbe  14, 
salt  in  69  of  water  in  tube  15. 


very  sensibly  less 
sensibly  less 
semdbly  greater 
scarce  sensibly 
just  sensibly  less 


in  short 

tube  than 

in  long 

one. 


6-3 
Straw  electrom.  =  4.     Th.  =  57.     [Resistance  =  390000  Ohms,  t] 

Resistance  of  4*7  inches  in  tube  15  supposed  equal  to  40 '7  in  14. 
Therefore  sat.  soL  conducts  8*6  times  better  than  salt  in  69  of  water. 

Exp.  2.     The  same  solution  tried  in  tubes  22  cmd  23. 

Tube    23         22  electrom.  at  1  J.     Th.  =  58.     [R  =  118000].  t 


3-3 
5-5 


41 


sensibly  greater. 

less  in  same  proportion. 


4*4  inches  in  tube  23  =  41  in  tube  22. 

Therefore  sat.  sol.  conducts  8*94  times  better  than  salt  in  69  of 
water. 

*  [Saturated  solution  of  sea  salt.] 

t  [The  resistauce  of  the  saturated  solution  in  Ohms,  calculated  from  the  measure- 
ments in  Art.  635  by  Kohlrausch's  data,  is  given  for  each  tube  within  brackets  to 
indicate  the  absolute  yaloe  of  the  reiistanoes  compared.] 

H.  21 
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Exp.  3.     A  new  saturated  solution  and  solution  tn  69  o/*  water  made 
and  tried  in  tubes  15  anc^  14.     [R.  =  390000.] 

3*5  40*7      just  sensibly  greater.       Electrom.  =  3. 
3-1  very  plain.  Th.  =57. 

5*5  sensibly  less. 

5*0  just  sensibly  less. 

Therefore  new  saturated  solution  conducts  9*61  times  better  than 
new  solution  in  69. 

Exp.  4.     Salt  in  69  o/  water  compared  with  salt  in  999  of  water  in 
'^22an(f23.  rR.  =  1230000.] 

23        22  Electrometer  =  If. 

Th.  =  57. 

3*1    41*1  sensibly  greater. 

3*5  scarce  sens. 

4*3  scarce  seniubly  less. 

4*9  just  sensib. 

6-3  reiy  Bensib. 

Resist.  4*1  in  tube  23  supposed  equal  to  41*1  in  22. 

Therefore  salt  in  69  conducts  9*57  times  better  than  salt  in  999. 

Exp.  5.     Salt  in  999  compared  with  distilled  water  in  tubes  12 

^^2^-  [?.  =  462000.] 

20         12  Electrom.  =  3. 

Th.  =  5S. 

•78         43*5     sensib.  greater. 

1  *2  scarce  sensib.  les& 

1*4  difT.  more  sensib.  than  in  1"  trial 

1  *05  supposed  right. 

Therefore  salt  in  999  conducts  36*3  times  better  than  distilled 
water. 


1*9 
3*3 
2*55 


The  distilled  water  changed  for  rain  water. 

sensib.  greater.       Electrom.  =  3.     Th.  =  58^ 
less,  rather  more  sensib.  than  former, 
supposed  right. 


Therefore  rain  water  conducts  2*4  times  better  than  distilled  water, 
or  15*2  times  worse  than  salt  in  999. 

The  rain  water  changed  for  distilled  water  with  ^^^^^  of  salt  in 
it. 


6*3 
2-7 


sensib.  less. 

about  as  much  greater. 


Therefore  salt  in  20000  of  distilled  water  conducts  [3*67]  times  better 
than  distilled  water,  or  9*92  worse  than  salt  in  999. 
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[6]  SahircUed  sohUum  and  salt  in  69  of  uxUer  (the  new  soltUions) 
compared  in  the  same  manner,  only  using  the  Jars  1  and  2  instead  of  the 
haitery;  with  the  tubes  5  and  17. 

17  5  [R  =  25100.] 

2*6  41 '1     sensib.  greater. 

5 '5  sensib.  less. 

Therefore  saturated  solution  conducts  10*05  times  better  than  salt  in 
69  of  water. 

618]  The  electricity  of  the  6  jars  was  found  to  be  as  much 
diminished  by  being  communicated  to  3  rows  of  the  battery  as  that  of 
1  row  is  by  being  communicated  to  4  rows,  therefore  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity in  the  6  jars  is  to  that  in  one  row  as  3  to  4. 

Exp.  7.  Saturated  solvation  and  salt  in  69  (the  new  solutions)  tried 
in  the  same  manner  with  battery ;  1  row  being  electrified  to  2,  and  its 
electricity  communicated  to  remaining  rows,  and  one  row  used  at  a 
time. 

Tried  in  tube  5  and  17.       [R.  =  25300.] 
17  5 


5*4  41*4     plainly  less. 

2*6  about  as  much  greater. 

3*0  scarce  sensibly  greater. 

5*0  just  sensib.  less. 

3*95  supposed  right.     Therefore  sat  soL  conducts  10*31  times  better 
than  salt  in  69. 

Exp.  8.     Saturated  solution  compared  with  salt  in  29  in  tubes  22  <£r 
23  unth  Navmis  jars, 

23     I      22        I     Electrometer  1.    TL  63.    [R  =  65000.] 


8*7 
4*8 


24*9 


just  sensibly  less, 
about  as  much  greater. 

The  bore  of  that  part  of  tube  23  which  was  used  is  supposed  ^ 
greater  than  that  of  whole  tube  together.  Therefore  sat.  soL  conducts 
3*51  times  better  than  salt  in  29  of  water. 

Exp.  9.  TJie  solution  in  29  diltUed  with  1^  o/uxUer,  id  est,  solution 
of  salt  in  69,  compa/red  with  sat.  solution  in  same  tubes, 

23         22         Electrom.=  l.     Th.  =  63.     [R  =  65000.] 


2  0        24*9    greater. 

3*8  about  as  much  less. 

Therefore  sat  sol.  conducts  7*79  times  better  than  the  diluted  solu- 
tion, and  the  diluted  solution  conducts  2*2  times  worse  than  solution 
in  29. 

21—2 
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Exp.  10.    Saturaied  BoltUion  compared  vnth  saU  in  69  in  same 
itibea. 


23 


3-1 
1-9 


22 


24-9 


[R. «  66000.] 


sensib.  less.       Electrom.  =  1.     Th.  =  63. 
as  niucli  greater. 

Therefore  sat.  solut.  conducts  9*02  better  than  the  solution  in  69. 


619]  Examination  whether  salt  in  69  condticta  better  when  warm 
than  when  cold. 

Salt  in  69  in  tube  17  placed  in  water ;  solution  in  29  in  tube  23  out 
of  water,  the  distance  of  wires  in  tube  17  being  not  measured,  but 
remaining  always  the  same. 

Electrometer  =  f . 

23 


8*1  sensib.  less  Ih    t    f      fce  =581 

5  about  as  much  greater)  ""      2* 

4  plainly  less 

2*6  as  much  greater 

Therefore  salt  in  69  conducts  1*97  times  better  in  heat  105  than  in 
that  of  68J* 


} 


heat  of  water  =  105. 


620]     Examination  whether  the  proportion  which  conducting  power  of 
soL  8oL  a/nd  salt  in  999  bear  to  each  other  is  altered  by  heat. 

Sat  sol.  in  tube  15,  salt  in  999  in  tube  19,  boUi  in  water;  distance 
of  wires  iu  tube  15  not  altered. 


19 


Electrom.  =  1  J. 


3*25  sensib.  less      )  i.    j.    r      x     ka 

215  sensib.  greater}  ^«'*  ''^  ^**«''  ^^' 

2*25  just  sensib.  greater        )  electrom.  =  1. 

3*5  rather  more  sensib.  less)  heat  of  water  95. 

Therefore  the  proportion  seems  very  little  altered  by  heatt. 

621]    Jan.  1,  1777.     SaU  in  2999  of  water  compared  with  water 
distiMed  in  preceding  summer  in  tubes  12  and  20. 


20 


1-5 

1-95 

1-4 


12 


43-5 


Electrom.  =  4^. 


rather  gi^eater.     Column  of  1  '6  in  tube  20. 
plainly  less.    Supposed  equal  to  43'5  in  tube  12. 
greater. 

Therefore  allowing  for  different  bores  of  tubes,  salt  in  2999  conducts 
24  times  better  than  distilled  water. 


*  [By  the  experiments  of  Eohkaosch,  this  ratio  would  be  1*59.    See  Art.  691 
and  Note  33.]  t  [This  agrees  with  the  results  of  Eohlransch.] 
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Jan.  2  M.    Same  experiment  repeated  with  the  same  water,  which 
had  been  left  in  the  tubes  all  night 

20  12 


1  '4  plainly  greater. 

1  '9  seemingly  les& 

2*1  plainly  less. 

Therefore  salt  in  2999  conducts  22  times  better  than  distilled 
water. 

The  same  experiment  repeated,  only  the  water  in  the  tubes  was 
changed  for  freak  by  pouring  out  the  old  and  putting  in  fresh  by  small 
funnel,  without  taking  out  the  wires. 


1*1 
•35 
•7 


plainly  less, 
plainly  greater, 
plainly  less. 


Therefore  salt  in  2999   conducts  72  times  better  than  distilled 

water. 

The  same  experiment  repeated,  only  the  distilled  water  changed  for 
that  used  in  the  preceding  year. 

•4  considerably  greater. 

1  '1  plainly  lees.      *8  supposed  equal. 

Therefore  salt  in  2999  conducts  47  times  better  than  distilled 
water, 

Jan.  3.     Experiment  repeated  with  the  same  water  left  in. 

•8  plainly  greater. 

1  -2  plainly  less. 

Therefore  salt  in  2999  conducts  38  times  better  than  the  distilled 
water. 

The  distilled  water  changed  for  the  new  distilled  water. 

•28  plainly  greater. 

•6  plainly  less. 

Therefore  spJt  in  2999  conducts  86  times  better  than  dibtilled  water*. 

Salt  in  2999  compared  wUh  scUt  in  150,000  in  same  tubes. 

1*2         43*5  sensib.  greater.     Electrom.  =  4^. 

1*7  sensib.  less. 

Therefore  salt  in  2999  conducts  26  times  better  than  salt  in  150,000. 

The  experiment  repeated  with  the  same  waters,  only  the  wires  in 
tube  12  brought  nearer. 

'3         12*5  sensib.  greater.     Electrom.  =  1^. 

*45       —  sensib.  less. 

*  [See  Art.  C90.] 


826  BESISTANCE  TO  ELECTRIOITT.  [622 

6221  ^QCcrniinoHon  whether  comparative  resistcmee  of  salt  in  2999 
and  scut  in  150,000  toas  the  same  when  tried  in  the  abovermentioned 
manner,  or  w/ten  passed  through  2  wires  in  glass  o/uxUer,  as  in  Jig.* 

Jan.  6.  The  tubes  12  and  20  filled  with  salt  in  about  105  of  water : 
salt  in  150,000  of  water  in  glass.  2  jars  electrified  to  If  and  communi- 
cated to  the  rest. 

If  the  distance  of  wires  in  tube  12  was  ^  r.^^  the  shock  was  sensibly 

(less 

<        .     than  that  through  the  wires  in  gla8& 

The  same  tried  as  before,  only  with  the  jars  electrified  to  2  and  the 
shock  received  with  shock  melter*. 

If  the  distance  of  wires  in  tube  was  •!  oq.q  shock  was  P^^^^y.i neater 
than  through  wires  in  glass. 

The  glass  filled  with  salt  in  2999  and  the  shock  compared  with  that 
through  tube  20  with  same  solution  of  salt  in  105. 

The  jar  electrified  to  2  and  received  with  shock  melter t. 

If  dist.  wires  in  tube  20  was  -j,.  shock  was  J®^  than  through 
wires  in  glass. 

N.B.  Great  irregularity  was  found  in  trying  this  last  experiment, 
the  cause  of  which  I  am  unacquainted  with. 

Therefore  salt  in  2999  conducts  31*5  times  better  than  salt  in  150,000. 

The  same  salt  in  150,000  which  was  used  in  this  experiment  was 
saved  and  compared  with  salt  in  2999  in  the  usual  manner  with  tubes 
12  and  20,  electrometer  at  4|. 

If  distance  of  wires  in  tube  20  was  ]  i  .o  k  shock  was  plainly  -!  ?^^^    ^ 

than  through  tube  12  with  wires  at  42 '4  inches  distant. 

Therefore  salt  in  2999  conducts  24-6  times  better  than  salt  in  150,000. 

The  thermometer  in  all  the  foregoing  experiments  of  this  year  sup- 
posed to  be  about  45^ 

623]  Exp.  11.  Saturated  solution  in  tube  14  compared  unth  salt  in 
149  of  water  in  ivhe  15. 


Tube  15 


1-6 
2-6 


14 


41-8 


Electrometer  at  3  J.  Th.  =  45. 
[R  =  474000.] 

sen  sib.  greater, 
sensib.  less. 


Sat.  sol.  conducts  20*5  times  better  than  salt  in  149. 

*  [See  figure  in  facsimile  of  MS.  on  opposite  page.] 

t  [The  reading  here  is  donbtfnl ;  see  facsimile  of  MS.  on  opposite  page.  Caven- 
dish says,  Arts.  601 ,  602, 616,  that  he  took  the  shock  with  metals  in  each  hand,  bat 
the  word  here  cannot  be  read  "metal."  The  word  occurs  also  in  Arts.  585  and  687.] 


7t^ 


A 


^n^^  ^^f^/^  ^^^^  -^-r^  ^»  /^^^if^o  4y^4%^ 


m  a 


yA^^f^^wu  ^^^^  ^^^  .1^^  ^^^^  «^^. 
^  ?^   2.  4^  ^  /><^^  '       ' 


/TT-  .^ ^*»^» 
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Ezp.  12.    Jan.  8.     ScU.  aol.  in  tube  22  compared  wUh  eaU  in  H9  in 
tube  23. 


Tube  23 

1-6 
1-8 
2-4 
2-2 
2-0 
1-8 

1-8 +  21  . 


Tube  22 
41 


Electrom.  IJ.  TIl  =  42.  [R.=  146000.] 

plainly  greater. 

Beeming.  greater,  but  doubtful. 

plainly  less. 

rather  less. 

not  sensib.  different. 

seemed  greater. 


17. 


^        in  tube  23  supposed  =  41  in  tube  22. 
Therefore  sat.  sol  conducts  19*6  times  better  than  salt  in  149. 
Exp.  13.    Salt  in  149  in  tube  5  compared  with  salt  in  2999  in  tube 


Tube  17 

1-8 
2-8 


40-5 


Electrometer  =  3.  Th.  =  44.  [R.  =  652000.] 

sensib.  greater, 
sensib.  less. 


Salt  in  149  conducts  17*3  times  better  than  salt  in  2999. 

By  new  measure  of  tubea 

Expi  14.    Same  aoliUiona  in  tubes  18  and  19. 


Tube  19 

2-2 
2-4 
3-0 

2-8 


18 


42-8 


Electrometer  =  1  f .      [R.  =  308000.] 

sensib.  greater. 

not  sensib. 

sensib.  less. 

seemed  less,  but  doubtful. 


2-2  +  2-9  . 


2 


in  tube  19  supposed  equal  to  42*8  in  tube  18. 


Salt  in  149  conducts  16*7  times  better  than  salt  in  2999. 

Exp.  15.    Jan.  9.     Sat,  sol.  in  tube  22  compared  with  salt  in  29  in 
tube  23. 


Tube  23 

9*7 
9*4 
6*6 
6*9 
6*3 


22 
35*8 


Electrometer  =  1  J.     Th.  =  42. 


[R.  =  128000.] 
sensib.  less. 

seemed  less,  but  doubtful, 
seemed  greater, 
not  sensib.  gr. 
sensib.  greater. 

6-5  +  9*7  supp.  =  35*8  in  tube  23. 

Sat.  sol.  conducts  4*38  times  better  than  salt  in  29. 
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624]     ComparUon  qfvxUer  pu/rged  of  air  by  boiling  and  plain  water, 
Jan.  12.     Salt  in  2999  in  tube  12.     Salt  in  150,000  in  tube  20. 


Tube  20 

1-2 
1-4 
1-8 
2  0 


12 


Electrometer  =  4  J.     Th.  =  50. 

plainly  greater, 
seemed  greater,  but  doubtful, 
seemed  less,  but  doubtful, 
plainly  less. 


The  water  was  then  boiled  over  lamp  in  the  same  vial  in  which  it 
had  been  kept  some  time,  and  then  cooled  in  water  and  compared  iu  the 
same  manner. 


2-0 
1-8 
1-2 
10 


sensib.  les& 

seemed  less,  but  doubtful, 
seemed  greater,  but  doubtftd. 
plainly  greater. 


Therefore  if  anything  water  conducted  better  before  boiling  than 
after,  but  the  difference  might  very  likely  proceed  from  the  error  of  the 
expeiiment. 

In  order  to  see  whether  the  water  had  absorbed  much  air  by  being 
exposed  to  the  air  in  the  trial,  some  of  the  boiled  water  was  exposed  to 
the  air  as  much  as  that  which  was  tried  in  the  tube  was  supposed  to 
have  been,  and  boOed  over  again  in  a  vial.  It  did  not  begin  to  discharge 
air  till  it  was  heated  to  190*^,  and  then  discharged  but  little.  Some  more 
of  the  boiled  water  which  had  not  been  poured  out  of  the  vial  seemed  to 
discharge  as  much  air.  But  some  distilled  water  which  had  not  been 
boiled  began  to  discharge  air  almost  as  soon  as  heated,  and  dischai'ged  a 
great  deal  before  it  began  to  boil^. 


625]  Comparison  of  water  impregnated  with  fixed  air  and  plain 
water. 

Some  distilled  water  was  impregnated  with  fixed  air  produced 
by  oil  of  vitriol  and  marble,  and  compared  with  salt  in  2999  in  same 
tubes  and  manner  as  in  former  experiments. 


1-6 
1-4 
2-4 
2-6 

2-8 


Electrometer  =  4  J.     Th.  =  55. 

seemed  greater,  but  doubtful. 

plainly  greater. 

not  sensibly  less. 

sensibly  less,  scarce  doubtful. 

plainly  less. 


•  [See  Art.  G92  ] 


^Uyw^  j0t/ /^Atn:' ,   Ji/ 


-». /f     ^ 


T^^f/'    M^^*'  /^./<^  ^aUi.   //^^   ^1.^^ 


ifc^/r 


2^ 


7- 


I 


Tofiauoep^Vi. 
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SAL  SYLVn,  BAL  AMHOinAC,  CALC.  S.S. 


S29 


The  same  water  deprived  of  its  fixed  air  by  boiling,  and  tried  as 
before. 


Tube  20 


12 


1-2 

10 

•9 

•6 

•7 

plainly  less. 

sensib.  less. 

seemed  less,  but  doubtful. 

plainly  greater. 

not  sensib.  greater*. 

626]  2-3  of  Sill.  Amm.,  3-2  of  Sal.  Sylvii,  3-17  of  Quadr.  nitre,  2-21 
of  calcined  Glauber's  salt  and  14' 10  of  calc.  S.  S.  A.t  were  dissolved  in 
water,  the  solution  of  each  being  3. 10.12,  that  is,  such  that  the  quant, 
acid  in  each  should  be  equiv,  to  that  in  a  solut.  salt  in  29  of  water. 

Jan.  13.     SaL  Sylvii  in  tube  15  compared  with  salt  in  29  in  tube  22. 

Electrometer  =  2.     Th.  =  55. 
[R.  =  253000.] 

seemed  greater,  but  doubtful. 

plainly  greater. 

seemed  less,  but  doubtfuL 

seemed  less. 

2>Lduly  less. 

~--g^ —  =  6*2  supposed  right. 


Tube  15 

22 

5 

18-2 

4-5 

7 

7-7 

8-2 

Jan.  14.    ScU,  amm,  tried  same  way. 


7-2 
7-9 
5-3 
5-8 


Calc,  S  S,  tried  sarne  way, 

4  0 
4-5 
6  0 
5-5 


seemed  less,  but  doubtful. 

plainly  les& 

sensibly  greater. 

seemed  greater,  but  doubtfuL 


plainly  greater, 
scarce  sensib.  gr. 
plainly  less, 
sensib.  less. 


Salt  in  29. 

4-5 
5  0 
7-0 
6-5 


plainly  greater, 
scarce  sensib.  greater, 
plainly  lesa 
scarce  sensib.  less. 


*  [See  Art.  693.] 

t  [See  facsimile  on  the  opposite  page. 
Nolo  81  and  Preface.] 


The  resalte  are  given  in  Art  C94.    See 
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Glavbev^a  salt. 

Tube  15 

22 

4-2 

plainly  less. 

3-8 

no  8en&  diff. 

4-2 

scarce  sena  less. 

4-4 

do. 

4-6 

just  sena  lesa 

3-4 

ft 

sensibly  greater. 

3-6 

scarce  sensib.  less. 

Qtiadrang,  nitre. 

4-0 

plainly  greater. 

4-3 

seemed  greater,  but  doubtful 

6-0 

seemed  less,  rather  doubtful 

6-2 

plainly  less. 

6271  2-0  of  oU  of  vitriol,  2,  5-10  of  spirit  of  salt  2,  and  649  of 
f.  alk.  D,  were  diluted  with  water,  the  solution  being  3 .  10.  12.  Con- 
sequently the  quantity  of  acid  in  2  first  were  equivalent  to  that  in  salt 
in  59  of  water,  and  the  alk.  in  last  was  equivalent  to  that  in  salt  in  29 ; 
compared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  former. 

Jan,  15.     F.alk.     Th.  =  55o. 


4-5 
4-0 
3-7 
5-7 
5-4 


Diluted  oil  of  vitriol. 

4-0 
4-3 
5  0 

4-7 

DihUed  spirit  ofaaU. 


11-8 
8-0 


scarce  sensib.  greater. 

seemed  greater,  but  doubtful. 

plainly  greater. 

plainly  less. 

seemed  less^  but  doubtful. 


sensib.  greater, 
not  sensib. 
sensib.  less, 
not  sensib. 


seemed  less,  rather  doubtful 
seemed  greater,  rather  doubtful. 


Another  diluted  spirit  of  salt  was  made  of  same  strength  as  the 
former.  Being  tried  with  wires  at  9*9  incL  distance  no  sensible  difference 
was  perceived,  which  agrees  with  former. 

Another  diluted  oil  of  vitriol  was  made  and  tried,  Jan.  16. 


5-2 

7-7 


sensib.  greater, 
sensib.  less. 
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Experiments  in  January,  1781*. 
628]     Some  basket  saltf  was  dried  before  fire,  and  a  saturated  so- 
lution made  with  it  which  contained  -oWo  ^^  salt|,  and  also  other  solutions 
of  different  strengths,  all  being  made  with  distilled  water. 

Sat.  8oL  in  tube  14,  salt  in  69  in  tube  15.     [R.  =  399000.] 

Electrometer  3J.     Th.  =  63. 


15 

14 

3-6 
5-8 
5-4 

39  1 

sensib.  greater. 

plainly  less.  ^.g  g^  ^  ^t 

sensib.  less.  ^^  ® 

Sat.  sol  conducts  8*63  times  better  than  salt  in  69. 
Same  aoluiiana  in  same  tttbes. 


5-4 
6-1 
3-6 
3-3 


plainly  le8& 

seemed  rather  less.  .  «,  j    •  ix 

scarce  senaib.  greater.      4  3  auppoeed  right 

sensib.  greater. 


Sat  soL  conducts  9*03  times  better  than  salt  in  69. 
Sat,  soL  in  tube  14,  salt  in  29  in  tube  15.     El.  =  3^. 


7*3 
11-0 


sensib.  greater.  ^  ,  j    •  ui. 

.,    f  9*1  supposed  right. 


sensib.  less. 
Sat  sol.  conducts  4*1  times  better  than  salt  in  29. 

The  sams  solutions  in  sam>e  tubes, 

10*7  seemed  rather  less. 

7*5  sensib.  greater. 

7*8  seemed  rather  greater. 

9-7  supposed  right 

Sat.  soL  conducts  3*85  times  better  than  salt  in  29. 

The  same  solutions  in  same  tubes.     El.  =1^.     [R.  =  136000.] 


2-6 
2-6 
3-7 
3-5 
3-3 


13*3 


seemed  rather  greater. 

D^  scarce  sensib. 

plainly  less.  «  ok  ^    •  u* 

sensib!  less.  ^'^^  supposed  right 

seemed  rather  lesa 


Sat  sol.  conducts  3*95  times  better  than  salt  in  29. 

*  [The  resnlts  of  these  experimenti  are  collected  in  Art  695.    See  Note  38.] 
t  [*'  Salt  made  up  in  form  of  sugar  loaves,  in  small  wicker  baskets,  which  is 
thence  called  loafsaU  or  b<uket  ialt,"    Bee**  Cyelopadia,] 

X  [26*45  per  cent.    Saturated  solution  at  18*0  is  26*4  per  cent,  by  Kohlrausoh.] 
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Sat.  sol  in  tube  U.     Salt  in  Win  tube  15.     EL  1|. 

[R.  =  136000.] 


15 

14 

4-7 

13-3 

8 

7-6 

7-2 

sensib.  greater. 

plainly  less, 
do. 
sensib.  lesa 


5*95  suppoBod  true. 


Sat  sol  conducts  1*92  times  better  than  salt  in  11. 


The  same  again. 

7 
4-9 
51 


seemed  rather  less. 

sensib.  greater.  605  supposed  right. 

seemed  rather  greater. 


Sat  soL  conducts  1  *88  times  better  than  salt  in  1 1. 


The  same  again. 

51 
4*9 
7 


seemed  rather  greater,  but  doubtful. 

sensib.  greater. 

sensib.  less.  5*95  supposed  true. 


Sat  sol.  conducts  1*92  times  better  than  salt  in  11. 


629]     Salt  in  142  piU  in  tubes  5  and  15  tn  order  to  find  what  power 
of  velocity  tJie  resistance  is  proportional  to. 


15 


3-3 

31 

2-9 

2 

2-2 

2-4 

2-6 

31 


41*9 


Electrometer  =  3.     [R  =  579000.] 


plainly  less. 

do. 

scarce  sensib.  lesa 

plainly  greater. 

D^ 

sensib.  greater. 

seemed  rather  greater. 

sensib.  less. 


2*75  supposed  right 


Therefore  log.  vel.  in  15  by  do.  in    5  =  1*2122, 
log.  length  in  5  by  da  in  15  =  1*1829. 


11829 


Therefore  re^iiitance  is  as       .^^  =  *976  power  of  velocity 
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The  same  repealed. 


15 

5 

3-2    ' 

3 

2-6 

2-5 

2-7 

sensib.  les& 
hardly  sensib^ 
seemed  sensib.  greater, 
sensib.  greater, 
hardly  sensib. 

Log.  veL  in  15  by  D°  in  5  =  1-2122, 
Log.  length  in  5  by  !)•  in  15  =  1-2122. 
Therefore  resistance  is  directly  as  velocity*. 


630]     SaU  in  69  in  tube  22.     Salt  in  999  in  23. 


2*85  supposed  true. 


23 


4-9 
4-6 
4-3 
3-6 
3-7 
3-4 
3-2 
3-4 


22 


41-5 


Electrometer  =  3  J.     [R.  =  1 335000.] 


plainly  less. 

D°. 

scarce  sensib.  less. 

sensib.  greater. 

scarce  semdb.  greater.      ^  ^^^ 

seemed  greater.  ^'^ 

plainly  greater. 

sensib.  greater. 

Salt  in  69  conducts  9*91  times  better  than  salt  in  999. 


The  8CM7ie  repeated. 

3*4 

seemed  greater. 

3*6 

scarce  sensib.  greater. 

3*2 

sensib.  greater. 

4*3 

scarce  sensib.  less. 

4*5 

sensib.  less. 

3*85  supposed  traa 


Salt  in  69  conducts  10*3  times  better  than  salt  in  999. 

The  same  liquora  in  tvhes  5  and  17. 

Electrometer  ^\\.    [R  =  288000.] 

plainly  les& 
sensib.  les& 

hardly  sensib. 
Salt  in  69  conducts  11*31  times  better  than  salt  in  999. 


17 

5 

4*2 

42*2 

4 

3*8 

31 

3-3 

*  [This  is  the  first  experimental  proof  of  what  is  now  known  as  Ohm*t  Law.] 
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The  same  repealed, 

17 

5 

3-3 

3-1 

4 

4-2 

4-3 

4-4 

haxdlj  senftilx  greater, 
sensib.  greater, 
not  sensib.  less, 
seemed  rather  less. 

sensib.  lesa 

Salt  in  69  conducts  10*75  times  better  than  salt  in  999. 


Salt  in  999  in  tube  12 ;  dietiUed  toater  in  tube  20.     El.  «  2}. 

[R.  =  494000.] 
20         12 


*3         43*3       .   seemed  rather  less. 

2  or  3  hours  after  it  seemed  rather  greater  at  *5. 

Next  morning  was  plainly  greater  at  *7. 

The  water  being  changed  for  fresh,  seemed  rather  less  at  '3 


The  distiUed  unUer  changed/or  salt  in  20,000. 


2*1 

2 

1*7 

1*8 

1*9 

2*1 


sensib.  less. 

not  sensib.  les& 

sensib.  greater. 

seemed  rather  greater.     1  *95  supposed  right 

not  sensib.  greater. 

sensib.  less. 


Salt  in  999  conducts  20  times  better  than  salt  in  20,000. 

Salt  in  20,000  conducts  about  7  times  better  than  distilled  water ; 
therefore  if  distilled  water  contains  ^g^^oo  of  salt  their  conducting 
powers  will  be  as  the  quantity  of  salt  in  them. 

The  same  Treated     Electrometer  =  2. 


2  1 

not  sensib.  les& 

2*2 

seemed  rather  less. 

2*3 

D^ 

2*4 

D^ 

2-5 

plainly  lesa                „ 

2*3 

seemed  rather  less. 

1*7 

seemed  rather  greater. 

1*6 

plainly  greater. 

Therefore  salt  in  999  conducts  19*5  times  better  than  salt  in  20,000. 
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DISTILLED  AND  SALT  WATEB. 
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^ 

The  vxUera  ehomged  for  fresh.     El.  =  2  J. 


20 

12 

2 

1-9 

1-8 

2-1 

2-3 

scarce  sensib.  different. 

D« 

sensib.  greater. 

not  sensib.  less.  2*05  supposed  right. 

sensib.  less. 

Salt  in  999  conducts  19  times  better  than  salt  in  20,000. 

The  same  repealed,     EL  =  2. 
42-9 


2-3 
2-1 
1-8 
1-7 
1-6 


sensib.  less. 

scarce  sensib.  less. 

seemed  rather  trreater.      ,  rvK  j    •  t-x 

po  ^1  '95  supposed  right 

sensib.  greater. 
Salt  in  999  conducts  19*8  times  better  than  salt  in  20,000. 


SaU  in  69  in  tube  22.     Salt  in  142  in  tube  23. 


El.  =  2.     [R.  =  407000.] 


23 

22 

7-3 

12-66 

7-5 

6-3 

6 

semed  rather  less, 
sensibly  less, 
not  sensib.  greater, 
sensib.  greater. 


6*75  supposed  right. 


Salt  in  69  conducts  1*74  times  better  than  salt  in  142. 


The  same  repeated, 

6 

5-8 

5*6 

5*8 

7*3 

7 

6-8 


seemed  rather  greater. 
doubtfuL 
plainly  greater, 
not  sensib.  greater, 
plainly  lesa 
seemed  rather  less, 
scarce  sensibly  less. 


6*45  supposed  right 


Salt  in  69  conducts  1*84  times  better  than  salt  in  142. 

Salt  in  999  in  tube  12,  distilled  water  in  tube  20.     EL  =  2^. 

[R.  =  494000.] 
'83  sensib.  less.  N.B.    The  tubes  had  been  measured 

*7  sensib.  greater.  between  the  last  trial  and  this. 

The  distilled  water  was  then  changed  for  fresh. 
-3      I  I     sensib.  less. 
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RESISTAKCE  TO  ELECTRICIT7. 


[631 


Another  bottle  was  filled  with  distilled  water  and  tube  20  j&lled  up 
again  with  that. 

*3     I  I    seemed  rather  less. 


631]     The  tube  20  JiUed  with  tJie  tame  distilled  water  mixed  with 
yj^  o/spirits  of  wine. 

*3    I  I    seemed  not  sensibly  less. 

Same  mixture  mixed  with  ^  mare  of  spirits  qfinne^  id  est,  sp*  wine 
in  IS  of  distilled  water. 


•3     I 


scarce  sensib.  less. 


Equal  huUcs  ofsp*  wine  amd  distilled  water, 

'3     I  I    seemed  scarce  sensib.  less. 

Pure  spirits  of  wine, 

'3     I  I     seemed  of  2  rather  greater. 


Therefore  there  is  not  much  difference  between  the  resisting  power 
of  the  above  distilled  water  and  spirits  of  wine  and  mixtures  of  the  2  : 
but  of  the  2,  spirits  of  wine  resists  least. 


[Calibration  of  TuBsa] 


632]    TubeU. 

Diet.  mid. 
ool.  from 

Length 
col. 

Btr.  end. 

3-6 

4-08 

9-2 

403 

13-6 

3-9 

181 

3-7 

25-5 

3-54 

3M 

3-46 

36-8 

3  09 

42 

2-8 

col.  =  2-45. 
40-6  inc.  =  28-5  gr. 
4-26  =  3  gr, 

12*2  inches  of  tube  next  to  bend  contain 
\  part  of  9  of  that  in  col.  42*5  long. 


Tube  15. 

-    3-6 

5-32 

+    1-7 

5-16 

+    7-9 

4-95 

+    9-9 

4-47 

+  11-6 

4-67 

coL  =  325  gr. 
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After  it  was  measured  7  inches  were  cut  off  from  straight  end,  and 
the  numbers  in  tiie  first  col.  are  the  distances  from  the  shortened  end. 
A  new  bend  was  also  made  12*8  from  new  end,  and  the  part  where  the 
tube  is  equal  to  tube  14  is  at  10*3  from  D*. 


633]  Jan.  1781.  The  following  tubes  were  measured  over  again 
by  introducing  a  col.  Q  and  measuring  its  length  in  3  different  places, 
the  beginning  of  the  1**  col.  being  at  ^  inch  from  bend,  and  tlie  begin- 
ning of  the  second  at  the  end  of  the  first  Another  column  was  after- 
wards introduced  whose  length  was  pretty  nearly  equal*  to  the  sum  of 
the  3  former,  and  weighed. 


NO  of 

I'' 

2n<i 

3«» 

tube. 

eoh 

ool. 

col. 

14 

12-2 

14-3 

16 

15 

3-47  ' 

3-71 

3-86 

22 

13-03 

13-65 

14-6 

23 

3-6 

3-3 

3-09 

5 

12-65 

14- 

13-5 

17 

3-25 

3-18 

3-08 

41-8  inc. 

« 

29-3 

11.55 

^ 

7-7 

41-8 

:s 

100 

10 

s= 

24-5 

421 

:= 

489 

9-9 

ss 

116 

g*"- 


634]  The  two  following  tubes  were  measured  by  stopping  up  the 
end  near  bend  and  weighing  them  with  differtjnt  quantities  of  ^  in 
them,  and  measuring  the  distance  of  the  top  of  the  column  from  straight 
end,  whence  it  was  found  that  in 

14-8     long  beginning         1448 

NM2  a  col.  28-6     at  J  inch  =   2777 

42-8     from  bend  4033 


3*17  long  beginning 
N«  20  a  col.     6-27  at  ^  inch  from 

9-97  bend  weighed 


270 
543 

881 


635]     In  the  following  result  the  column  whose  length  is  given  in 
the  2"*'  column  is  supposed  to^  begin  at  ^  inch  from  the  bend. 


By  the  resistance  of  each  is  meant 


1 


grains  $  in  each  inch ' 


[The  resistance  of  a  column  of  mercury  one  inch  long  weighing  one 
grain  is  -13  Ohms,  and  the  resistance  of  saturated  solution  of  salt  at 
t°  Centigrade  is  to  that  of  mercury  as  10'  is  to  2015  +  45-1  (t-18). 
Hence  the  resistance  as  given  by  Cavendish  must  be  multiplied  by 
6907  +  82-2  (59 -T)  to  convert  it  into  Ohms  when  the  tube  contains 
saturated  solution  at  T'  Fahrenheit] 


M. 


'^^ 
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TABLE  OF  BESISTANCK  OF  TUBES. 


[636 


Besult. 


No. 

Length 
column. 

Besist. 

Log. 
do. 

Besist. 

for  each 

inch. 

Log. 
do. 

14 

12-2 
26-5 
42-5 

14-99 
35-58 
61-36 

1-1758 
1-5512 
1-7879 

1-229 
1-343 
1-444 

•0894 
•1280 
•1595 

15 

3-47 

7-18 

1104 

4-907 
10-518 
16-591 

•6908 
1^0219 
1^2199 

1-414 
1-465 
1-503 

•1505 
•1658 
•1769 

22 

1303 
26-68 
41-28 

5-157 
10-817 
17-294 

•7124 
1^0341 
1^2379 

-3958 
•4054 
•4190 

9-5975 
9-6079 
9-6222 

23 

3-6 
6-9 
9-99 

1-588 
2-923 
4-093 

•2009 
•4658 
•6120 

•4412 
•4237 
•4096 

9-6446 
9-6270 
9-6124 

5 

12-65 
26-65 
40-15 

1-030 
2-291 
3-463 

•0126 
•3600 
•5395 

•08138 
•08596 
•08626 

8-9105 
8-9343 
8-9358 

17 

3-25 
6-43 
9-51 

•2844 
-5566 
•8121 

9-4539 
9-7455 
9-9096 

•08760 
•08656 
•08539 

8-9420 
8-9373 
8-9314 

12 

14-8 
28-6 
42-8 

•1513 
•2946 
-4552 

9-1798 
9-4692 
9-6582 

-01022 
•01030 
•01064 

8-0095 
8-0128 
8-0268 

20 

3-17 
6-27 
9-97 

-03722 
•07243 
-11293 

8-5708 
8-8599 
9-0528 

•01174 
•01155 
•01133 

8-0697 
80626 
8-0541 

Comparison  op  resistance  of  copper  wire  with  that  of  sat.  sol. 


636]  The  wire  was  wound  on  reel  on  bars  of  glass  about  f  inch 
broady  the  distance  of  one  round  of  wire  from  the  next  on  same  bar 
being  -6. 

The  mean  circumference  of  reel  =  46-7  x  2  J 2*, 

There  were  8  rows  of  glass  bars,  and  28  rounds  of  wire  on  each  row, 
and  on  one  row  there  was  \  round  over.     Therefore  whole  length  of 

wire  =  93-4  x72x8x28  +  J  =  29623  inches. 

*  [The  reel  was  probably  square,  with  glass  bars  at  the  corners,  the  length  of 
tho  diagonal  being  46-7  inches.] 
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RESISTANCE  OF  COPPER  WIRE. 
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This  weighed  2967  grains,  consequently  there  are  9*984  inches  to 
1  grain. 

N.B.     There  were  many  knots  in  the  wire. 

637]  The  resistance  of  this  wire  was  attempted  to  be  compared 
with  that  of  sat.  sol  in  tube  17  by  shock  melter*  as  in  former  experi- 
ments, but  without  success.  It  was  therefore  compared  by  the  sound 
of  the  explosion  by  discharging  the  jars  by  a  wire  without  its  passing 
through  my  body ;  but  in  this  there  was  considerable  difficulty,  as  the 
light  of  the  spark  passed  through  the  wire  was  very  different  from  that 
passed  through  tho  water,  the  first  being  reddish  and  the  latter  white. 
The  sound  also  was  of  a  different  kind,  the  latter  being  sharper. 

Distance  of  wires  in  tube  17. 

El.  =  4. 

•68     not  sensib.  diff. 

•6       scarce  sensib.  stronger. 

•55     doubtful. 

•5       seemed  rather  greater. 

•45     sensib.  greater. 

•9       seemed  sensib.  lesa 
1  do. 

1-2       sensib.  less*. 


•9  scarce  sensib.  less. 

1  •  not  sensib.  less. 

1  -2  seemed  rather  less. 

•6  plainly  greater. 

•7  not  sensib.  greater. 

•4  not  sensib.  gr. 

•3  seemed  rather  gr. 

•2  plainly  gr. 

•8  seemed  rather  less. 

!•  D^ 

1*2  plainly  lesa 

1  -2  plainly  less. 

1  D^ 

•8  scarce  sensib.  less. 

•4  sensib.  gr. 

•5  scarce  sensib. 

•5  sensib.  gr. 

•6  seemed  rather  gr. 

•7  not  sensib.  diff. 

1  seemed  rather  less. 


►  El.  =  5j^. 


I  El.  =  3. 


[  El.  =  3. 


1 


El.  =  4. 


[See  Arts.  585  and  C22.] 
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340  RESISTANCE  OF  COPPER  WIRE.  [638 

638.  Two  Leyden  vials  were  made  of  barometer  tubes  filled  with  9 
and  coated  on  outside  with  tinfoil.     The  quantity  of  electricity  in  them 
was  found  to  be  very  nearly  the  same,  but  that  in  N®  1  rather  the 
greatest. 

The  charge  of  each  of  these  tubes  is  about  714  inches,  and  that 
of  the  large  jars  about  6100,  and  that  of  the  three  jars  1,  2  and  4 
together  is  also  6100*. 

The  shock  of  these  tul)es  was  received  through  my  body  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  trying  the  large  jars,  either  by  making  the  shock 
pass  through  the  copper  wire  or  through  the  sat  sol.  or  receiving  it 
ill  the  simple  manner  without  passing  through  either :  the  ex()erimeiit 
being  tried  as  usual  by  charging  both  tubes  from  the  same  conductor  and 
receiving  the  charges  of  one  one  way  and  the  other  the  other. 

639.  It  was  found  by  repeated  trials  that  the  shock  received 
through  the  copper  wire  was  plainly  greater  than  the  simple  shock. 
Wlien  received  through  the  sat  sol.  with  wires 

in  contact  not  sensib.  less  than  simple, 
at    '1     dittt.  seemed  i*ather  less,  but  doubtful. 
•5  D^ 

1  D®.  scarce  doubtful 

2  not  doubtful. 
4             D^ 

6 '6  considered  lesa 

The  tubes  charged  to  1^  by  old  electrometer. 

640]  It  was  also  found  by  the  small  jars  1,  2  or  4  that  the  shock 
received  through  the  wire  was  stronger  than  the  simple  shock. 

The  shock  through  the  wire  was  also  much  greater  than  the  simple 
shock  when  the  covering  which  was  put  over  the  wii*e  to  defend  it  from 
accidents  was  taken  away. 

It  was  also  plainly  greater  when  the  shock  passed  through  only 
3  rows  of  the  wire  instead  of  the  8. 

If  the  shock  was  received  through  166  inches  of  the  same  wire  not 
stretched  upon  glass,  without  any  knots  in  it,  it  seemed  not  at  all  greater, 
but  if  anything  less  than  the  simple  shock.  It  was  the  same  if  received 
through  a  piece  of  wire  of  about  the  same  length  with  37  knots  in  it 

641]  Some  more  of  the  same  wire  was  stretched  by  silk  into 
32  X  12  rows,  each  78*7  inches  long;  consequently  the  whole  length  was 
30220  inches.     It  weighed  3272  grains,  id  est^  9*24  inches  to  a  grain. 

*  [Probably  globular  inches.    The  numbers  do  not  agiee  with  thone  in  Art.  583.] 


643]  SHOCK  GREATER  THROUGH  WIRE.  341 

The  shock  of  the  above-meDtioned  tubes  was  sensibly  greater  when 
received  through  this  last  wire  than  when  received  simply,  but  was 
considerably  less  than  when  received  through  the  first  wire. 

They  were  then  compared  by  sound  with  the  same  tube  charged 
to  5^,  when  the  sound  of  the  shock  passed  through  the  new  wire  was 
sharper,  and  the  other  fuller. 

The  sound  of  the  shock  passed  through  the  new  wire  seemed  full 
as  brisk,  and  the  light  as  white  as  of  that  passed  through  '55  of  sat.  soL, 
but  not  near  so  string  as  when  the  wires  in  sat.  sol.  were  in  contact, 
the  sound  and  light,  however,  seemed  nearly  of  the  same  kind.  When 
distance  in  tube  was  1*1  the  sound  was  evidently  less  loud  than  that 
with  the  wire. 

When  the  shock  was  allowed  to  pass  through  both  wires,  the  sound, 
I  thought,  seemed  much  of  the  same  kind  as  when  passed  through  new 
wire  singly. 

The  shock  passed  through  both  wires  felt  plainly  greater  than  the 
simple  shock,  and  the  difference  seemed  greater  than  that  between  the 
new  wire  simply  and  the  simple  shock. 

In  the  foregoing  the  shock  passed  at  the  same  time  through  both 
wires,  but  it  was  then  tried  so  that  it  should  first  pass  through  old  and 
from  thence  through  new  wire. 

The  shock  felt  then  evidently  stronger  than  the  simple  shock  or 
that  through  new  wire  alone,  but  I  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  greater 
or  less  than  that  through  the  old  wire  alone. 


642]  A  piece  of  the  same  wire  was  wound  about  150  times  round 
one  of  tne  slips  of  glass,  and  was  laid  flat  on  another  of  these  slips  which 
lay  flat  on  a  table. 

The  shock  of  these  tubes  seemed  rather  greater  when  received  through 
this  wire  than  when  received  simply,  but  the  difference  was  not  con- 
siderable, but  it  seemed  evidently  less  than  the  shock  received  through 
the  new  wire. 


643]  The  wire  was  taken  from  off  the  reel  with  the  slips  of  glass, 
and  all  except  a  small  part  of  it  stretched  round  the  gai'den  in  14 
rounds.  The  shock  of  the  above-mentioned  tubes  received  through  this 
wire  felt  plainly  greater  than  that  passed  through  the  wire  stretdbed  by 
the  silk  threads,  and  much  greater  than  the  plain  shook. 

The  shock  passed  through  the  sat.  sol.,  wires  in  contact,  seemed  about 
equal  to  the  plain  shock. 


342  RESISTANCE  OF  COPPER  WIRE.  [644 

The  Bpark  passed  through  garden  wire  seemed  rather  redder  than 
that  through  the  silk  wire,  but  the  difference  was  not  remarkabla 

The  spark  passed  through  garden  wire  seemed  about  as  strong  as 
that  through  about  *8  of  an  inch  of  saturated  solution,  but  sensibly 
redder. 

644]  The  reel  was  altered,  and  some  copper  wire  silvered  stretched 
upon  it. 

The  mean  circumference  of  reel  =  44*05  x  2  J2, 

There  were  12  rows  of  glass  bars  and  42  rounds  of  wire  on  each  row, 

therefore  whole  length  of  wire  =  88*1  x  J2  x  12  x  42  =  62790  inches. 
This  weighed  5747  grains.  Consequently  there  are  10*93  inches  to 
1  grain. 

The  shock  received  through  this  wire  felt  vastly  stronger  than  the 
simple  shock;  the  shock  of  tube  2  received  through  the  wii-e  with 
electrometer  at  1^  seeming  little  less  strong  than  the  simple  shock  with 
the  same  tube  and  the  electrometer  at  If,  but  considerably  stronger  than 
with  electrometer  at  1^. 

645]     The  above-mentioned  wire  compared  with  sat.  soL  by  sound. 

1*46.     Seemed  more  brisk.     The  light  of  salt  water  white,  the  other 

very  red. 
1*7     D^ 

3*5     d4     ^•  =  ^i- 

5-5     D°j 

8*7     I  believe  nearly  the  same. 

8*3  seemed  much  weaker.     El.  =  3. 

6  seemed  rather  greater. 

7*5  doubtful 

8*5  seemed  rather  weaker. 

6  seemed  rather  stronger. 

7*2  doubtful.     El.  =  3. 

8*5  seemed  rather  weaker. 

6  doubtful. 
5  D^ 

4        seemed  stronger. 
8*5     seemed  rather  weaker. 
8-5     doubtful. 

9-5     1  believe  rather  less,  certainly  a  sharper  sound,  but  I  believe  rather 
less  loud. 

7  seemed  greater. 
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RESULTS. 


343 


1-65 
2    " 

•82 

1-8 
2     "" 

•9 

M 
2     " 

•55 

1-3 
2     "■ 

•65 

1-6 
2     " 

•8 

14-5 
2    " 

7-25 

12-5 
2    " 

6-25 

16-5 
2    " 

8-25 

3-72 


=  •74 


2175 


=  7-25 


646]     '74  of  sat.  sol.  in  tube  17  is  equivalent  to  29623  inches  of 
copper  wire,  9^984  inches  of  which  =  1  grain. 

7*25  of  sat.  sol.  in  do.  =  62790  of  copper  wire,  10*93  of  which  =  1 
grain*. 


,•  [Lenffth  of 


mffth 
wire. 


29623 
62790 


Resistance  of  pnre  copper 
calculated  from  Matthfesmn 
annealed.  bard  drawn. 


424 
984 


4S3 
1004 


BMistance  of  Batnrated 

aolation  in  tabe  17 

calculated  firom 

Kohlnuiach. 

418 
4046] 


RESULT. 


647]  1773,  p.  92  [Art  557].  The  connecting  wire  to  the  two 
plates  of  9'3  inches  contains  1-4  inc.  eL  The  connecting  wire  to  the 
rosin  plates  of  p.  86  [Art  554],  shoald  contain  rather  more  in  propor- 
tion to  its  length  than  this,  id  est,  rather  more  than  -28. 

By  p.  93  [Art.  557],  the  4  rosin  plates  seemed  to  contain  about 
JH  inc.  el.  less  when  placcKi  close  together  than  at  dist.  Let  ns  therefore 
suppose  that  the  charge  of  2  rosin  plates  placed  close  together  with 
connecting  wire  between  them  exceeds  twice  the  charge  of  1  plate  by 
-28  inc.  el.,  and  that  the  charge  of  4  plates  exceeds  4  times  the  charge 
of  1  by  2\  times  that  quantity,  or  -7  inc.  el.  Let  us  suppose,  too,  that 
the  charge  of  the  2  double  plates  A  dc  B  with  connecting  wire  exceeds 
twice  the  charge  of  1  by  -28. 


648]     8  square  inches  of  elect  =  9  circular  inches. 

L.* 


fflob.  inc.  el.     ,  ^. 
cmx  inc.  el. 

circ.  inc.  el. 
glob.  inc.  el. 


=    -649 


=    -1880. 


=  9-8120. 


Bes.  p.  5  [Art  654]. 


N.B.     By  inc.  el.  is  meant  circular  inches  of  electricity. 


649]     Mar.  13.     P.  85  [Art  553]. 

[Side  of  Bqoare  equivalent  to  trial 
plate  when  the  balls  separate 


Circle  18  J 
Double  B 
Double  A 

Circle  36 
2  doub. 
D 


gatively, 

positiyely.] 

Difference. 

Mean. 

17-66 
17-89 
17-89 

13-34 
13-34 
13-34 

4-32 
4-55 
4-55 

15-50 
15-61 
15-61 

33-65 
31-38 
29-61 

26-56 
24-08 
22-53 

7-09 
7-30 
7-08 

30-10 
27-73 
26-07 

*  [These  logarithms  are  correct  only  to  three  places  of  decimals,  they  should  be 
01d7o  and  9-8122.    See  Note  35.] 
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Mon.  Mar.  15.     P.  85. 


[Side  of  sqnare  equivalent  to  trial 
plate  when  the  balls  separate 


{ 


negatively, 


Circ.  36 
Circ.  30 

Plate  air 

2  doub. 

D 
Doub.  B 
Doub.  A 
Circle  18J 

Mar.  19.     P.  86. 

Circle  9 
Bosin  1 

2 

3 

4 
1+2  Ropin 

3  +  4 

Circle  18  J 
Circle  36 

4  rosin 


positively.] 


33-65 

2718 

28-42 

28-10 

30-87 

24-39 

3113 

24-39 

29-86 

22-84 

18-22 

13-82 

18-22 

13-82 

1811 

13-58 

9-28 
10-59 
10-47 
10-59 
10-35 
18-56 
18-67 
18-00 
33-90 
3214 


Mar.  23.     P. 

Circle     9  3 

Hosin  1 
2 
3 
4 

Rosin  1  +  2 
3  +  4 

Circle  18  J 

Circle  36 

4  rosin 


90  [Art.  554]. 

9-28 
10-22 
10-09 
10-22 
10-22 
18-56 
18-56 
17-66 
34-40 
33-40 


Mar.  24.     P.  91. 


Circle  36 

33-65 

Plate  air  1 

30-75 

4  rosin 

31-76 

rosin  1+2 

18-34 

3  +  4 

18-78 

Circle  18 

18-11 

Circle  9  3 

9-56 

Hosin     1 

10-83 

2 

10-83 

3 

10-83 

4 

10-83 

6-48 

713 

6-91 

7-24 

7-02 

14-51 

14-62 

13-82 

27-49 

25-94 


6-48 

7-13 

7-02 

7-13 

713 

14-06 

14-06 

13-34 

26-56 

26-25 


27-49 

25-01 

25-32 

14-51 

14-51 

13-82 

6-48 

7-35 

7-46 

7-46 

7-46 


Difference. 
6-47 


6-48 
6-74 
7-02 
4-40 
4-40 
4-53 


2-80 
3-46 
3-56 
3-35 
3-33 
4-05 
4-05 
4-18 
6-51 
6-20 


616 
5-74 
6-44 
3-83 
4-27 
4-29 
3-08 
3-48 
3-37 
3-37 
3-37 


Mean. 
30-41 


27-63 
27-76 
26-35 
16-02 
16-02 
15-84 


7-88 

8-86 

8-69 

8-91 

8-68 

16-53 

16-64 

15-91 

30-74 

29-04 


2-80 

7-88 

3-09 

8-67 

3-07 

8-55 

3-09 

8-67 

3-09 

8-67 

4-50 

16-31 

4-50 

16-31 

4-32 

15-50 

7-84 

30-48 

7-15 

29-82 

30-57 

27-88 

28-54 

16-42 

16-64 

15-96 

8-02 

9-09 

914 

9-14 

9-14 
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650]     [Results  of  Art.  649.]    By  Mar.  13.     [Art.  553.] 

Double  plate  =  circ.  18J  +  •!!  sq.  inc.,  or  '12  ina  el. 

Circ.  3G  =  2  doub.  +  2*67  inc.  el.  without  allowance  for  com- 
municating wire,  <fec.,  or  2*95  with. 

D  =  2  doub.     -  1  -60  with  allowance. 

Circ.  361 


•c.  36)     ^.        1Q1      o  (+3-19 


By  Mar.  15  [Art  553]. 

Doub.  pL  =  18J  +  -20. 

D     I  (-    -91  (-1-51 

pi.  air   >  =  circ.  18J  x  2  •<  +    53  =  2  doub.  \  +    -13  with  allowimce. 
circ.  36  (  +  3-66  (+3-26 


651]     All  the  following  are  with  aUowanoe. 

Mar.  19  [Art.  554].  1  roa.  =circ.   9*3  +  1*01. 

circ.  18i  =  2  ros.  -    -47  =  circ.   9-3x2  +  1-55. 
circ.  36"  =  4  ros.  +  2-61  =  circ.  18 J  x  2  +  3-55. 

Mar.  23  [Art.  554].  1  ros.  =  circ.   9-3  +  -85. 

circ.  18J  =  2  roa  -    -63  =  circ.   9-3x2  +  1  -07. 
circ.  36   =  4  ros.  +  1-44  =  circ.  18J  x  2  +  2-76. 

1-32 

Mar.  24  [Art.  554].          1  ros.  =:circ.  9*3  +  1-25. 

circ.  18i  =  2  ros.  -    -36  =  circ.  9*3  x  2  +  2-14. 

circ.  36"  =  4  ros.  +  2-98  =  circ.  18i  x  2  +  3-70. 

Plate  air  1  =  circ.  36  -  303  =  circ.  18|  x  2  +    -67. 

By  mean  of  all 

circ.  36    =  circ.  18j^  x  2  +  3-37. 
cira  18 J  =  circ.   9*3  x  2  +  1  -59. 

Therefore  charge  of  circle  of 

TO,.     *  exceeds  2*  charcre  of  circ.  of    ^f  i7  ^  cny 
18  J  inc.  °  9i  by  1-69  ' 

37    inc.  exceeds  4  times  charge  of         9  J  by  7*85. 

652]     *If  charge  circle  is  greater  than  it  would  be  if  placed  at  a 
great  distance  from  any  other  body  in  ratio  of  a  :  a  —  36, 

charge  circ.  of  18^  should  exceed  in  ratio  of  a  :  a  —  18^  and  so  on. 

Therefore,  if  we  suppose  a  =  167, 

(36  |9-89 

charge  cira  <18J  should  exceed  its  true  charge  by  <  2-31 , 
(9-3  (  -55 

•  [See  Art.  388,  and  Note  24.] 


ier 
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and  charge  circ.  36  should  exceed 

2-  charge  of  18J  by  4-27    ^^^^  j^  f-90  greatc 
4  times  charge  of  9*3  by  6*49  '  ('06  less 

than  by  experiment,  and  charge  circ.  18  J  should  exceed  2**  charge  of 
9*3  by  I'll,  which  is  -58  less  than  by  experiment. 

We  will  therefore  supix)se  that  the  charge  of  circ.  18  J  or  of  globe 
12*1,  as  found  by  experiment,  exceeds  the  true  charge  in  the  ratio  of 
9  to  8,  as  it  should  do  if  a  =  167. 

653]     1771.     P.  15  [Art  456]. 
doub.  B  contains  y\ 


3  (.21 

^  sq.  inc.  or  -!  , .  circ.  inc.  less  than  circ.  18  J. 


doub.  A  contains  ^ 

1772.  P.  12  [Art.  478]. 

doub.  B        .  .      '11         .  '12    .      .  xi.        •      T01 

d     b  A  contains  .^o  sq*  "ic.  or  .q^  circ.  inc.  more  than  circ.  18 J. 

1773.  P.  85  [Arts.  553  &  650].    Each  doub.  plate  contains  -1^  cira 
inc.  more  than  circ.  18  J. 

1  .OK 

654]     P.  15.    1771  [Art  456].    Globe  cont  ^sq.  inc.  or  -35  circ 
inc.  more  than  circ.  18*5. 

P.  12.     1772  [Art  478].     Globe  contains  same  as  cira 

By  mean,  globe  of  12*1  =  cira  of  18*67,  or 

globe  of  12  inc.  =  cii*a  of  18*5. 

Therefore  1  cira  ina  =  '65  glob.  inc. 

or  1  sq.  ina  =  *73  glob,  ina 

Dep.     The  cliarge  of  globe  1  inc.  diam.  placed  at  great  dist,  from  any 
other  body  is  called  1  gM.  inc. 

The  cira  18-5  =  13*5  glob,  ina* 

The  doub.  plate  A  or  B  is  supp.  =  13'6  glob,  ina 

655]    P.  18,  1772  [Art  483], 

D,  E,  F  <k  G  cont  *68  ina  eL  less  than  2  doub. 

P.  19,  1773  [Art  509], 

D  &F  cont  1  ina  less  than  da 

P.  59,  1773  [Art  533], 

D,  E  &  F         cont  1^  ina  less  than  da 

•  [See  Note  35.] 
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P.  85,  1773  [Art  553], 

D  cont  1  *6  less  than  2  doub. 

D  cont.  1  '31  less  than  do. 

D  cont.  1-36  less  than  2*  circ.  18J. 

D  cont.  '91  less  than  do. 

D  is  supposed  to  cont.  1*3  circ.  ina  or  '85  glob,  ina  less  than  2  douU, 
id  eaty  26 '3  glob,  ina 

656]    1773,  P.  28  [Art  515], 

M    cont  1  ina  eL  more  than  D  +  E  +  F. 

P.  29  [Art.  515], 

M     cont  same  as  


P.  54  [Art  528], 

K  &  L  ''''''^  iH         more  than  D  +  E  +  F.  N.  16 J. 

1773,  P.  57  [Art  530], 

M    cont  2  more  than  D  +  E  +  F.  N.  UJ, 


P.  57  [Art  530], 

M     cont  3i 


more  than  D  +  E  +  F.  N.  16. 


X.  .              XI.  i.      M      cont  2-7       _  .,       r\  ,  T?  ,  V   -J  ^^  80-7 
It  IS  snpp.  that  g-  j^  t     i  .5  more  than  D  +  E  +  F,  ttf  ea<,  ,^g.Q 

glob  ina  eL 


657]     1773,  P.  55  [Art  529], 

x>      ri  oont.  Qo     uic.  el.  less  than  K  +  L  +  M.  N.  15. 

i>  or  L'  Ola 

P.  57  [Art.  530], 

each  cont  33*7  less  than  do.  N.  14^. 

P.  58  [Art  531], 

each  cont  38*6  less.  N.  16. 

It  is  supp.  that  A,  B,  and  C  each  cont  34*8  ina  less  than  K  +  L  +  M, 
id  est,  29*1  less  than  9D,  id  est,  217-8  glob,  ina 
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658]     By  exper.  of  1772, 

F  or  G      cent.    2       inc.  more  than  D. 
E        _      1-6     — 
M     cont.    3-86  less  than  E  +  F  -i-  G. 
K  &  L  1202  less. 

F  10-72  less. 

Therefore  E  +  F  +  G  cont  5-6  more  than  3D. 

M  1  -7  more. 

K  or  L  6*4  less. 

F  5  1  lesa 

A,  B  &  C  each  contain    15-2    less  than  F  +  K  +  L. 
or  33  1    less  than  9D. 

1773,  P.  56  [Art  530], 

H     cont  10*      ina  more  than  A  +  B  +  C. 

1772,  P.  29  [Art  493], 

H     cont  the  same  as  A  +  B  +  C. 

H  is  supposed  to  contain  654  glob,  inc.* 

659]     histantaneous  spreading  qfelA      Measures  P.  19  [Art  593]. 


A     =33-9 


20-6 


The  area  of  the  old  coatings  of     C      =  33*2  and  circnmf.  =    20*4 

21*4 


Area  of  slit  coatings  of 


Area  of  oblong  coatings  of 


H     =36*3 

A     =31*8 

C     =  30*4 

H    =33*3 

crown  =  24*7 

A     =34*1 

C     =33*3 

H    =36*4 

crown  =  29*0 


and  circumf 


&  circum£ 


73*5 
76*5 
80*1 
69-6 

23*4 
23*2 
241 
21-6 


660]     P.  15,  1773,  504, 
White  Cyl.  cont  7 


inc.  el.  less  than  H. 


less  than  H. 


P.  13.  502,  5 

By  mean  it  cont  6 

P.  62  [Art  536], 

H     with  slit  coat  cont  7  7 '5  more  than  white  cyl. 

crown  with  oblong  coat  33*7  

P.  63  [Art.  536], 

H  with  D"  cont  99*1  more  than  wh.  cyl. 


crown 


43-8 
•  [See  Art.  818.] 


t  [See  Art.  319.] 


N.  12. 


N.  11. 
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P.  65  [Art  537], 

H  with  D° 
crown  with  slits 

P.  66  [Art.  537], 
crown  D°  cont 

P.  71  [Art  541], 

H  D°  cont 
crown 

P.  81  [Art.  550], 

H  with  obi.  cont 

H 
crown 

H 
crown 

P.  82  [Art  550], 
H 


70*8  more  than  wh.  cyl. 
34 


20     more  than  wh.  cjL 


74*1  more  than  wh.  cyl. 
67-3 


20*2  more  than  wh.  C7l.,st.  el.*at  2  +  3 

34  3  +  11 

57-3 

9       less  than  wh.  cyl.  1  +  3 

14*6  more  than  * 


N.  14. 


N.  12i. 


N.  21. 


►  N.  15. 


18*5  more  than  wh.  cyl. 


N.  14i. 


A  and  C  with  circ.  coatings  are  supposed  to  contain  same  as  B. 


P.  62  [Art  536], 
p   with  slit  coat  cont   ,o.c    more  than  B 


A 
C 

A 
C 


15 -2) 
11-8/ 

33-7 
33-7 


us.  el.t 

1  +  3 

3  +  1  7^^ 
irreg. 


N.  12i. 


P.  63  [Art  536],  ' 

A 
C 

A 
C 

A 
C 


•5| 
•2| 

3-5) 
0-lj 

;-5j 

i-5j 


18-51 
15 

13-51 
li 

18-51 

18- 


us.  el. 


1  +  3 


^    N.  11. 


3+1  very  irreg. 


with  obi. 


P.  65  [Art  537], 

A 
C 

A 
C 

A 
C 


more  than  B 


3-4\ 
51 1 

5-1 

1-7         

0 

1  -7     less  than  B 


us.  el. 
1  +  3 
3  +  1 


►    N.  14. 


•  [Straw  electrometer.     See  Art.  660,  note.] 
+  [Usual  degree  of  electrification.     See  Art.  829  and  note  10.] 
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P.  66  [Art  537], 

A  3-4 


C 


61 


more  than  B 


us.  el 


N.  12  J. 


6611    By  mean  H  with  slits        cont.    78  inc.  el.)  ,, 

with  oblong  19  /  "'^^  ^^^'^  ^^-  ^y^- 

Crown  with  slits  contains  27  ina  el.  more  than  wh.  cyl. 
oblong  39    • 

N.B.     This  is  meant  in  diy  weather  &  with  usual  deg.  el. 

The  crown  with  slits  exceeded  wh.  cyl.  by  42  7  more  with  electrom. 
at  3  +  1  than  at  1  +  3,  and  H  with  oblong  exceo<led  wh.  cyl.  by  43  more 
with  electrom.  at  3  +  1  than  at  1  +  3,  but  it  must  be  observed  that  this 
was  only  one  day's  observ. 

A  16 

With  usual  deg.  el.    >,  exceeded  B  by  i" 


with  electrom.  at  1  +  3  by 


14-3 
11 


&  at 


3  +  1  by 


261 
26-1 


p  with  oblong  exceeded  B  with  us.  el.  by  c  , 


with  electrom.  at  1  -f  3 


by  1.7 


and  at  3  +  1 


by  _i.7 


662]     Hence  we  have  the  following  results :- 


L.  ina  el.  in 

each  sq.  inc. 

circorobl.  ooa. 

Inc.  el.  in 

slit  coat 

more  than 

in  oblong. 

Sq  inc. 

ooatinff 

answering 

to  Do. 

Sq.  inc. 

of  slit 

coat 

rquiv. 

to  obi 

Sq.  inc. 
inobL 

Diff. 

Excess 
circum. 
slit  coat. 

above 
oblong. 

Spreading 
of  elect. 

A  with  as.  el. 

9-959 

12-6 

1-27 

30-53 

84  1 

8-57 

50^1 

•072 

el.  at  1  +  3 

92 

•93 

80-87 

8-23 

•065 

el.  at  3  +  1 

261 

2-63 

2917 

4-93 

•098 

0  with  ns.  el. 

0-060 

9-2 

•91 

29-49 

83 -8 

3^81 

638 

•071 

el.  at  1+3 

9-3 

•92 

29  48 

382 

•072 

3  +  1 

27-8 

2-75 

27-66 

666 

•106 

H  with  UR.  el. 

4-437 

59 

2  12 

81-18 

86-4 

6-22 

660 

•094 

Crown  do. 

5-552 

-12 

-•38 

2503 

29-0 

8-97 

480 

•083 
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InceL 

in  oblong 

coating 

-D-in 

circular. 

Sq.  inc.  of 

coating 

equiv. 

toI>. 

> 

8<^.  inc.  of 

circular 

coating 

equiv.  to 

oblong. 

1 

Sq.  inc. 
in  oblong. 

Diff. 

Exoen 

circumf. 
oblong 
above 

circular. 

Rq.  inc.  oqniv.  to 

exoraa  of  spR«diii8 

of  el«>oC  in  oblanK 

above  that  in  oiroalar. 

8-4 
6  1 
1-3 

•34 
•51 
•46 

34-24 
33-71 
3676 

341 
333 
36-4 

•14 
•41 
•36 

2-8 
2-8 
2-7 

•20 
•20 
•25 

A 
C 
H 

It  is  plain  that  the  numbers  in  the  8*^  or  last  col.  ought  to  be  equal 
to  those  in  the  6^,  as  is  nearly  the  case. 

664]     Whether  charge  of  coated  glass  bears  the  same  proportion  to 
that  of  another  body  whelfier  el,  is  strong  or  weak  *. 

P.  61  [Art  535],  E  on  neg.  side  tried  against  sliding  tin  plates  on 
pos. 

Charge  of  E  was  ^  part  less  with  straw  el.  at  3  +  1  than  at  1  +  3, 
the  diff.  between  neg.  and  pos.  el.  was  much  too  small  to  be  certain  of. 

• 

P.  66  [Art  538],  a  ball  blown  at  end  of  therm,  tube  tried  in  same 
manner.     Charge  just  the  same  whether  electrona.  at  1  +  3  or  3  +  1. 

P.  68  [Art  538],  charge  D°  ^  less  with  el.  at  3  +  1  than  at  1  +  3. 


T>o     1 


P.  82  &  84  [Arts.  551  &  55],  tried  with  machine  for  finding  quant 
el.  in  common  plates.  No  perceptible  diff,  between  charge  of  E  whether 
tried  with  el.  at  1  +  3  or  3  +  1. 

665]  Bj  P.  9  [Art  661],  it  should  seem  that  el.  spread.  '034  inc. 
more  on  surface  with  greater  degree  of  eL  than  with  smaller,  and  there- 
fore as  the  diam.  coating  of  E  or  D  is  2*16. 

So  that  it  should  seem  as  if  the  charge  of  a  coated  plate  in  which 
the  spreading  of  the  el.  was  prevented  would  be  at  least  ^t  ^^^  with 
the  stronger  degree  el.  than  with  the  weaker. 

666]  By  exper.  of  P.  69  [Art  539],  it  appeared  that  the  charge  of 
tin  cyL  was  to  that  of  D  +  E  when  electrified  very  weakly  as  1*28  to  1, 
and  by  P.  70  [Art  539]  as  1-24  to  1.     By  mean  as  1*26  to  If. 

By  mean  of  P.  76  [Art.  545],  the  charge  of  the  samecyl.  was  to  that 
of  D  +  E  when  electrified  in  the  usual  degree  as  1*33  to  1. 

By  mean  of  P.  77  [Art  546],  it  came  out  as  1*37  to  1,  but  this  last 
can  not  be  depended  on,  as  wire  for  making  communication  with  gi-ouud 
was  forgot  to  be  fixed  |. 

♦  [ArtB.  3o6,  461,  463,  635,  639,  661.]  t  [See  Arts.  868,  639,  646.] 

X  The  comp.  charge  of  the  cyl.  ifl  48*4  glob.  inc.  Tiie  real  charge,  supposing 
that  the  wire  contains  3*6  glob.  inc.  less  when  joined  to  cyl.  than  to  D  +  E  =  73*6, 
and  therefore  its  real  charge  exceeds  the  computed  in  the  ratio  of  1  *62  to  1.  [See 
Note  26.] 
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667]  It  should  seem  that  the  charge  of  D  and  E  is  increased  |f  by 
spreading  of  eL  when  elect,  in  usual  degree,  therefore  if  we  suppose 
that  the  spreading  is  insensible  when  electrified  in  very  small  degree, 
the  charge  of  a  glass  plate  is  less  in  proportion  to  thiett  of  anbther 
body  when  electrified  with  usual  degree  el.  than  when  elect  with  a 
very  small  one  in  ratio  of  1  *26  to  1  '51,  or  of  5  to  6. 

668]     On  plate  air*, 

[By  Art  517], 

P.  32  pL  air  1  cont  1  ina  eL  more  than  D)  ,  „  ^^^„  j  ^^^^  .,  ^^  -n 
Qo  3  [  *^y  niean  -g-  more  tnan  IJ, 

The  same  plate  air  contained  2  ina  eL  less  when  resting  intirely  on 
machine  than  when  resting  by  1  comer. 

[By  Art   517],  PL  air  2  cont    1     inc.  eL  less  than  J>  +  K 

P.  32,  pi.  air  3  105  inc.  eL  less  than  D  -^  E  +  F. 

P.  33,  pL  air  i  1     inc.  eL  less  than  D  +  E  +  F. 

P.  36,  pL  air  5  ^     more  than  D. 

P.  37,      Do. 

By  res.  P.  5  [Art  653],  D,  E,  and  F  cont  26-3  glob.  inc. 

Therefore  pL  air  1  contains  27     glob.  inc. 

2  52 

3  721 

4  78-3 

5  26-5 

669]     [Table  of  plates  of  air  given  in  Art.  343.] 
670] 
Plate  air. 


Log.  diam. 

by  thickness. 

M017 

•7919 

7452 

6928 

6332 

1-4375 

•9426 

8689 

7799 

6679 

1-6013 

1-0163 

9235 

8054 

6427 

1-6525 

•9747 

8566 

6939 

4307 

1-3895 

•9458 

8809 

8045 

7117 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

m-    i  1    X     1  xi     1        i.     diam.  real  charge 

The  4  last  columns  are  the  loff.  of  -t-t—, x  excess ^   ,    ° 

*^       thickness  computed  charge 

above  N,  the  value  of  N  in  3""  ooL  being  1,  in  2"*  1-05,  in  3"*  M,  and 

in4**»M5. 


The  numbers  in  the  3*^  column  seem  most  uniform,  and  therefore  it 

seems  likely  that  [ifl  the  ,,  .'^         was  very  great r^   would 

^  •*         thickness  "^  °  comp.  charge 

equal  1-lt. 

*  [See  Art.  840.]  t  [See  Art.  347.] 

M.  23 
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RESULT  OF  EXPERIMENTS. 


[671 


671]    If  we  suppose  the  el.  to  spread  *07  inc.  on  surf,  thick  plates 
and  '09  on  Bur£  thin  ones^  the  result  of  Naime's  plates  is  as  follows** 


D 
E 
F 
K 
L 
M 
A 
B 
C 
H 


Real 

Real 

Diam. 

D« 

Thick- 

Computed 

Real 

charge 

charge 

corrected. 

ness. 

charge. 

charge. 

by  com- 

by 

pnted. 

diam. 

2155 

2-295 

•2057 

3-20 

26-3 

8-22 

•« 

216 

2-3 

•2065 

3-20 

26-3 

8-22 

•  11-4 

2-175 

2-315 

•2115 

3-17 

26-3 

8-30 

2-265 

2-445 

•07712 

9-69 

79-9 

8-29 

M 
• 

2-335 

2-515 

•  ^08205 

9-63 

79-9 

8-29 

2195 
6-57 

2-375 
6-71 

-07187 
•2112 

9-81 
26-6 

80-7 
217-8 

8-23 
8-18 

•  32-6 

6-6 

6-74 

•2132 

26-6 

217-8 

8-18 

6-5 

6-64 

•2065 

26^7 

217-8 

8-16 

m 

6-8 

6-98 

•07566 

80^6 

654 

8^11 

93-7 

672]     Computations  of  other  flcU  plates  of  glass,  <kc. 


Mean 

• 

charge 

Art.  507]  P.  18 
Art.  508'  P.  19 

thick  white 

»D 

D». 

26-3 

P. 

thin  white 

=  D+E--6 

•33 

52-3 

P.  19 

N 

=  D  +  E-l-8 

1-2 

51-9 

Art.  509" 
Art.  515 

P.  20 
P.  28 

P 

=  M-15 

=  D4-E  +  F-9-5 

9-7 
6-1 

71 
72-8 

171-9 

Art.  509" 
Art.  515' 

P.  20 
P.  28 

Q 

=  M-9 

=  D  +  E  +  F-.M 

5-7 
•7 

74-8 
78-2 

/ 

176-5 

Art.  509' 

P.  20 

0 

=  M-9 

5-7 

74-8 

},5 

'Art  515" 

P.  28 

=  D4.E  +  F-5-8 

3-8 

75-1 

'Art.  509" 

P.  20 

white  plate 

=  M-7-7 

5 

75-7 

y 

Art  515' 

P.  28 

=  D  +  E  +  F-.7-7 

6 

73-9 

'Art.  509' 

P.  20 

oldG 

=  M-7-3 

4-8 

75-9 

Art.  515' 

P.  28 

• 

=  D4-E4-F-5-8 

3-8 

75-1 

'Art  510" 
Art  533' 

P.  21 
P.  59 

crown  A 

=  A-13 
-6-7 

8-5 
4-4 

1211-3 

'Art  510' 
Art  533 

P.  21 
P.  59 

crown  C 

=  A-13 
-15 

8-5 
9-8 

1208-7 

Art  527" 

P.  53 

small  ground  crown  =  D  +  E  +  F  -  41^ 

/ 

"Art  528 

P.  54 

-3.d 

2-4 

76-5 

Art  531' 

P.  57 

-3l 

Art  527' 

P.  53 

large  ground  crown  =  C  -  13  ] 

r 

Art  528' 

P.  54 

-   2 

^^     Mb 

y^    M        ^^         ^ 

Art  531' 

P.  57 

0 

► 

2-7 

2151 

Art  633' 

P.  59 

-1-7  J 

♦  [In  Art.  324  the  "  Real  charges  »*  of  this  table  are  mulUplied  by  -122  for  easy 
compariBou  with  the  computed  charges.] 


675] 


COATED  FLATES  AND  CTI.INDEBS. 
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Mean 

charge. 

[Art  507]  P.  18 

exper.  rosin  1 
roHin  2 

=  doub.  B-1 
E-2 

•06 

13-5 

Art  519" 

P.  36 

-1-7 

M 

25-2 

'Art.  509' 

P.  20 

rosin  3 

=  M-17 

IM 

I  69 

"Art.  515" 

P.  28 

=  D  +  E  +  F-16 

10-4 

'Art  518" 

P.  35 

'rosin  4 

=D+E+F 

^  78^9 

Art  519' 

P.  36 

=  D^ 

Art.  527" 

P.  53 

rosin  5 

=  doub.  B-1 

•65 

13 

Art.  528' 

P.  54 

-1 

Art  518" 
Art.  519 

P.  35 
P.  36 

1**  made  ros. 

=  D  +  2\ 

•6 

269 

Art  518" 

P.  35 

depL  bees  wax  1 

=  D-2J 

1-8 

24-5 

Art.  519" 

P.  36 

-3 

A    \J 

mm  ^    %i0 

;Art  518; 

P.  35 

depb.  bees  wax  2 

=E+P-4   \ 
-2-5| 

2  1 

50-5 

Art  527 

P.  53 

depL  bees  wax  3 

=  E  +  P-7-5) 

'Art.  528] 

P.  54 

-111 

80 

6-5 

461 

Art  533' 

P.  59 

-111 

1^ 

Art  527' 

P.  53 

plain  bees  wax 

=  E  +  F-3-5) 

Art  528' 

P.  54 

& 

^    [ 

1-3 

51-3 

Art  533' 

P.  59 

-2-5) 

^0 

Art  518" 

P.  35 

lac 

=  D  +  E  +  F+l-5 

3-7 

«■    ^ 

e\^% 

Art  519^ 

P.  36 

+  2-2 

2 

11 

80 

673]     [Table  given  in  Art  370.] 

The  diam.  was  corrected  on  supposition  that  elect  spreads  ^07  if  the 
thickness  of  glass  =  '21,  and  *09  if  thickness  =  '08,  and  so  in  proportion 
in  other  thicknesses. 


674]     [Table  given  in  Art  371.] 

The  correction  of  the  diameter  is  the  same  as  wonld  be  used  according 
to  the  preceding  rule  to  a  glass  plate  of  2^  the  thickness,  only  the  cor- 
rection used  is  never  less  than  -^  inch. 


675]     On  the  glass  cylinders. 


503,  P. 

504,  P. 

503,  P. 
504, 

504,  P. 
502,  P. 

545,  P. 

546,  P. 


14, 
15, 

U, 
15, 
15, 
13, 


gr.  cyl.  2. 
white  jar 


gr.  cyL  1 
gr.  cyl.  4 
75,  therm,  tube  1 
77,  therm,  tube  2 


=  H  +  45  inc.  el. 

H  +  55-6 
=  H+74=H+M- 

H+M 
=  H+M+30 
=  C+K+Jxff 
=  D  +  E+F+  2inc.  el. 
=  D  +  E  +  F  +  2-8 


inc.  eL 
H  +  D  +  14-3 


=  690  glob.  inc. 


-34| 
-20/ 


H+M-27  =717 


754 
353 
80-2 
80-7 

23-2 


356  KESULT  OP  EXPERIMENTS.  [676 

676]     [Table  given  in  Art  383.] 

The  white  jar  and  cyL  and  the  3  green  cyL  are  corrected  for  the 
spreading  of  the  electricity  in  the  same  manner  as  the  flat  plates,  but 
the  2  therm,  tubes  are  not. 

677]     On  the  compound  plates*, 

P.  60,  Arts  634. 

The  3  plates  A,  B  and  C  placed  over  each  other  with  bits  of  lead 
between  contained  8*9  inc.  el.  less  than  K  or  L,  therefore  its  charge 
=  74  inc.     The  3"*  part  of  the  charge  of  A,  B,  or  C  is  72-6  inc. 

The  coatings  taken  from  the  3  plates  A,  B,  &  C,  the  plates  placed 
close  together  and  the  outside  surfaces  coated  with  circles  6*6  in  diam. 

544,  P.  76,  it  contained  7*5  inc.  less  than  D  +  E  +  F. 
646,  P.  77,  6  less. 

By  mean  it  contains   6*7  less,  therefore  charge  =  74*5. 

The  thickness  of  the  3  plates  together  is  -6309.  The  computed 
charge  of  a  plate  of  that  thickness  with  a  coating  6*6  in  diam.  supposing 
the  eL  to  spread  '07  inc.  is  9*00,  and  the  real  charge  of  such  a  plate 
according  to  the  mean  ratio  of  the  real  and  computed  charges  of  D,  £, 
and  F  is  74-2. 

678]  A  plate  of  exper.  rosin  about  8  inc.  square  was  pressed  out, 
thickness  irregular,  but  at  a  medium  about  *122.  It  was  coated  with 
circles  6*61  in  diam.t 

Art  548,  P.  79,  its  charge  =  K  +  D  +  E  x  1  +  ^V> 

in  afternoon  x  1  +  ^Y* 

By  mean  it  =  K  +  D  +  Exl+jV  =  135. 

The  real  charge  of  this  plate  is  to  its  computed,  sup;)08ing  the  eL 
to  spread  -07  inc.,  as  2*89  to  1. 

The  charge  of  this  plate  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  glass  one  *345  thick, 
supposing  ratio  of  real  and  computed  charge  the  same  as  in  A  or  B. 

679]  The  coatings  being  taken  from  this  plate  it  was  included 
between  the  plates  B  and  H,  and  the  outside  surfaces  coated  with  circles 
of  6-6  in  diam. 

552,  P.  83,  it  cont  6*9  inc.  el.  less  than  K, 

6-5  

6-2  less  than  D  +  E  +  F, 

by  mean  it  contains  75*5  glob.  inc. 

The  charge  of  plate  glass  of  the  same  sort  as  Nairne's  *634  thick 
(id  esty  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  thicknesses  of  the  two  gloss  plates  and 
a  glass  plate  equiv.  to  the  rosin)  =  73*3,  supposing  the  el  to  spread  the 
same  on  this  plate  as  on  the  rosin. 

*  [Arts.  379,  534.]  f  [Arts.  881,  562.] 


682] 


SIMPLE  CONDUCTORa 


Si57 


680]     [Same  as  Art  368.] 

681]     By  res.  P.  5  [Art.  654]  a  globe  of  12  inc.  contains  as  much 
eL  as  a  circle  of  18*5*,  therefore  by  Prop,  xxix,  p  =  \^,  therefore 

Charge  of  both  plates 

when  distant 
18  26  36      Sing.  pi. 

0 
inf[iQit«] 

OTlfp^W 

0 

inf. 


By  1"  exp.  1772  [Art  473]  the  proportions  were 


1 

1046 

1^078 

M72 

1 

1^062 

M08 

1^249 

1 

1035 

1-059 

1-126 

•853 

•892 

•920 

1 

•801 

•851 

•887 

1 

•888 

•919 

•940 

1 

thus 
By  2~»  exp.  [Art  475] 


•811 
•798 


•859 
•840 


•899 
•894 


It 
1 


682]     The  charges  of  the  following  bodies  are  supposed  to  bear  the 
following  proportions  to  each  otherj;. 

globe  12-1  diam.  =  1 

circle  18 -5  diam.  =    ^992 

square  of  15-5  ^958 

oblong  17^9    X    13-4  -964 

cyL  35-9  by     2-53  1028 

64-2  ^73  -978 

72  ^185  ^966 

Charee      («^M  ^^^^^  ('887      1-469 

,     .,     ^     -<longcyL  is  between  <'896  &  1*573  that  of  globe  being  one, 
Dy  tneory  01  1^.^  (-894      1*619 

and  if  charge   cyL    is  supposed  to   be  to  that  of  globe  whose  diam. 

=  length  cyL  : :  f  :  N.  L.     ,.    ^     ,  their  charge  =  1  -008 . 

1006 


diam. 


This  ratio  approaches  about  5  times  nearer  to  the  first  proportion 
than  the  2~*§. 

The  area  of  the  oblong  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  square,  and  their 
charges  are  very  nearly  the  same. 

The  charge  of  a  square  is  to  that  of  a  ciixsle  whose  diam.  =  side  square 
asll53tol||. 


♦  [Note  86.]  t  [Note  21.] 

X  [Exp.  yn.,  Art.  281.    The  numbers  here  are  different.    See  Art.  478.] 
§  [Note  12.] 

II  [This  ratio  is  given  in  Art.  288  as  1^53  by  a  mistake  of  the  Editor  in  copying, 
see  Note  22.] 


858  RESULT  OF  EXPERIMENTS.  [683 

683]  In  exper.  P.  11,  1772  [Art.  477],  the  large  wire  ehould  con- 
tain about  -^^  less  el.  than  if  its  diam.  w/ui  double  the  small  ones. 
Allowing  for  this,  the  charges  o£  the  large  wire  at  36,  24  &  18  ina  diat. 
should  be  between  the  two  following  proportions : 

1  -942  -915  -891, 

1  -901  -868  -844, 

but  I  believe  ought  to  approach  about  5  times  nearer  to  the  former. 
The  observed  proportions  are* 

1  -903  -860  -860. 

•  [Note  18.] 


RESULTS 
[OF  EXPERIMENTS  ON  RESISTANCE  OF 

SOLUTIONS]. 


684]     Resistance  of  Pump-water  is 

Salt  in  1000  of  rain  water      9  V  times  less  than 
Sea  water  100 

that  of  rain  water*. 


9  Vtii 

•o) 


iron  wire  is  ^nr^^nnr^  times  less  than  that  of  saturated  solution  of 


685]  A  shock  is  diminished  very  nearly  the  same,  but  if  anything 
rather  more,  by  passing  through  9  tubes,  37  inches  of  which  hold  3373 
grains  of  ^  ,  than  through  one  tube,  37  inches  of  which  hold  3480  grains 

of  $t. 

686]  A  shock  is  as  much  diminished  in  passing  through  6 '8  inches 
of  a  tube,  37  inches  of  which  hold  567  grains,  as  through  44J  of  one 
37  inches  of  which  hold  3480.  So  that  resistance  should  seem  as  1*03 
power  of  velocity  J. 

{1  '03 
1  '08  P^^®^  ^^  velocity,  the  resistance  of 

(437000 
\607000 

sea  salt||. 

688]  Resistance  of  sat.  sol.  S.S  in  99  of  distilled  water  is  39  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  sat.  sol. 

Resistance  of  distilled  water  is  18  times  greater  than  that  of  sat.  sol. 
in  99  of  distilled  water  §. 

689ir]     Experiments  in  1776  and  1777. 

No.  of  Conducts  times  Tubes      Electro- 

Exp.  better  than  *      meter. 

1  Sat.  soL  8-6  salt  in  69         14  <&  15     4 

2  8-94  22  &  23     IJ 

3  961  14  &  15     3     New  solutions. 

6&17     1     Plt^vltt^' 

newsoL  battery. 


10-05 


7  10-31  5  &  17 

10  902  22  &  23  1 

9  7-79  salt  in  29  diluted   22  <&  23     1 

with  1 J  of  water 
Bupp.  2^. 

•  [Arts.  898,  624.]  t  [Arts.  674,  676,  <ko.]  t  [Arts.  676,  629.] 

II  [Arts.  898,  676,  and  note  82.]  I  [Art.  677.] 

H  [Arts.  617—628.] 


360  BESULT  OF  EXPERIMENTS.  [690 


No.  of  Condaots  times 

Ezp.  better  than 


Tubes. 


8  sat.  soL  3-51  salt  in  29  22  &  23 

15      4-38  22  &  23 

11  sat  sol.  20-5  salt  in  U9  14  &  15 

12      19-6  22  &  23 

4  salt  in  69  9*57  salt  in  999  22  &  23 

5  salt  in  999  9*92  salt  in  20,000  12  &  20 

13  salt  in  149  17-3  salt  in  2999  5  <&  17 

14         16-7  18  &  19 

N.  B.  It  is  not  said  what  water  the  solutions  were  made  with.  Bj 
the  comparison  of  salt  in  999  with  salt  in  20,000,  it  should  seem  either 
that  they  were  not  made  with  distilled  water,  or  that  some  mistake  was 
made  in  the  experiment 

690]  In  Jan.  1777,  salt  in  2999  conducted  about  70  or  90  times 
l)etter  than  some  water  distilled  in  the  preceding  simamer,  or  about  25 
or  50  times  better  than  the  distilled  water  used  in  the  year  1776  *. 

Salt  in  2999  conducted  about  25  times  better  than  salt  in  150,000. 

691]  Salt  in  69  conducts  1*97  times  better  in  heat  of  105"^  than  in 
that  of  58"it. 

The  proportion  of  the  resistance  of  sat  soL  and  salt  in  999  to  each 
other  seems  not  much  altered  by  varying  heat  fh)m  50°  to  95*^  j;. 

692]  Salt  in  150,000  seemed  to  conduct  rather  better  than  the 
same  water  deprived  of  air  by  boiling  in  the  same  vial  in  which  it  was 
kept,  and  cooled  quick  in  water  to  prevent  its  absorbing  much  air. 
But  the  difference  was  not  more  than  might  arise  from  error  of 
experiment  §. 

693]  Distilled  water  impregnated  with  fixed  air  from  oil  of  vitriol 
and  marble  conducted  2^  times  better  than  the  same  water  deprived  of 
its  air  by  boiling |{. 

694]  Conducting  power  of  other  saline  solutions  compared  with 
that  of  salt  in  29  of  water  IT. 


Sal.  Sylvii 

1-08 

Sal.  amm. 

113 

Calc.  S.  S. 

•852 

Glaub.  salt 

•696 

Quadran.  Nitre 

•887 

F.alk. 

•819 

Spt  salt 

1-72 

OU  vitr. 

•783 

D^  another  parcel 

112 

•  [Art.  621.] 

+  [Art.  619.] 

i  [Art.  620.] 

§  [See  Art.  624.] 

II  [Art.  625.] 

t  [Art.  626  and  Note  34.] 

696] 


RESISTANCE  OF  SOLUTIONS. 


361 


N.  B.     The  solations  of  the  neutral  salts  were  all  of  such  strength 
that  the  acid  in  them,  was  equiv.  to  that  in  salt  in  29. 

The  f  alk.  also  was  equiv.  to  that  in  salt  in  29,  but  the  acids  were 
equiv.  to  that  in  salt  in  59. 


695]     Experiments  in  Jan,^  1781*. 


Sat  Sol. 


Sat  SoL 


Sat  Sol. 


Salt  in  69 


Salt  in  69 


Salt  in  999 


o 

8-63 

g-- 

9-03 

B 

sr 

4-1 
3-85 

3-95 

1 

1-92 

g. 

1-88 

mm 

1-92 

p 

1-74 

1-84 

• 

9-91 

10-3 

11-31 

10-75 

20 

19-5 

19 

19-8 

salt  in  69 


salt  in  29 


salt  in  11 


salt  in  142 


salt  in  999 


salt  in  20,000 


Tubes. 
14  &  16 


22  &  23 


5  &  17 
12  &20 


Electro- 
meter. 


H 


1- 

1    |}l-79 


1» 
I'' 


97 


91 


2 
2 


10-57 


19-6 


Salt  in  20,000  conducts  about  7  times  better  than  distilled  water. 

6961     Therefore  the  resistance  of  water  with  different  quantities  of 
salt  in  [it]  are  as  follows  f : 


Qoantity 
salt. 

1  by  3-78 

12 

30 

70 

143 

1000 

20000 


Besistance. 

Log.  do. 

1 

1-91 

•2810 

3-97 

•5988 

8-8 

•9445 

15-76 

1-1973 

93-02 

1-9686 

1823 

3-2608 

Besisi. 
X  qnant.  salt. 

•602 
•500 
•475 
•416 
•352 
•345 


Log.  do. 

9-7793 
9-6992 
9-6769 
9-6195 
9-5461 
9-5373 


*  [Art.  628.] 


t  [See  Note  88.] 


NOTES 

BY    THE    ETDITOR. 


Note  1,  Arts.  5  and  67. 

On  the  theory  of  the  Electric  Fluid, 

The  theory  of  One  Electric  Fluid  is  here  stated  very  completely  by 
Cavendish*.  The  fluid,  as  imagined  by  him,  is  not  a  purely  hypotheticsd 
substance,  which  has  no  properties  except  those  which  are  attiibuted  to 
it  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  phenomena.  He  calls  it  an  elastic 
fliud,  and  supposes  that  its  particles  and  those  of  other  matter  have 
certain  properties  of  mutual  repulsion  or  of  attraction,  just  as  he  sup- 
poses that  the  particles  of  air  are  indued  with  a  property  of  mutual 
repulsion,  but  according  to  a  different  law.  See  Art.  97  and  Note  6. 
But  in  addition  to  these  properties,  which  are  all  that  are  necessary 
for  the  theory,  he  supposes  that  the  electric  fluid  possesses  the  general 
properties  of  other  kinds  of  matter.  In  Art.  5  he  speaks  of  the  weight 
of  the  electric  fluid,  and  of  one  grain  of  electric  fluid,  which  implies 
that  a  certain  quantity  of  the  electric  fluid  would  be  dynamically  equiva- 
lent to  one  grain,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  language  of  Boscovich  and  modem 
writers,  it  would  be  equal  in  7iias8  to  one  grain. 

We  must  not  suppose  that  the  word  weight  is  here  used  in  the  modem 
sense  of  the  force  with  which  a  body  is  attracted  by  the  earth,  for  in  the 
case  of  the  electric  fluid  this  force  dei)ends  entirely  on  the  electrical  con- 
dition of  the  earth,  and  would  act  upward  if  tlie  earth  were  overcharged 
and  downward  if  the  earth  were  undercharged. 

Cavendish  also  supposes  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  quantity  of  the 
electric  fluid  which  can  be  collected  in  a  given  space.  He  speaks  (Art, 
20)  of  the  electric  fluid  being  pressed  close  together  so  that  its  particles 
shall  touch  each  other.  This  implies  that  when  the  centres  of  the 
particles  approach  to  within  a  certain  distance,  the  repulsion,  which  up 
to  that  point  varied  as  the  n^"^  power  of  the  distance,  now  varies  much 
more  rapidly,  so  that  for  an  exceedingly  small  diminution  of  distance 
the  mutual  repulsion  increases  to  such  a  degree  that  no  force  which  we 
can  bring  to  bear  on  the  particles  is  able  to  overcome  it. 

We  may  consider  this  departure  from  the  simplicity  of  the  law  of 

*  For  an  earlier  form  of  Cavendish's  theory  of  electricity,  see  *'  Thoughts  oon« 
ceming  eleotridty  "  (Arts.  195—216),  and  Note  18. 
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force  as  introduced  in  order  t»  extend  the  property  of  "impenetrability" 
to  the  particles  of  the  electric  fluid.  It  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  a  certain  maximum  density  beyond  which  the  fluid  cannot  be 
accumulated,  and  that  therefore  the  stratum  of  the  electric  fluid  collected 
at  the  surface  of  electrified  bodies  has  a  finite  thickness. 

No  experimental  evidence,  however,  has  as  yet  been  obtained  of  any 
limit  to  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  can  be  collected  within  a  given 
volume,  or  any  measure  of  the  thickness  of  the  electric  stratum  on  the 
surface  of  conductors,  so  that  if  we  wish  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  a 
maximum  density,  we  must  suppose  this  density  to  be  exceedingly  great 
compai'ed  with  the  density  of  the  electric  fluid  in  saturated  bodies. 

A  diflGiculty  of  far  greater  magnitude  arises  in  the  case  of  under- 
charged bodies.  It  is  a  consequence  of  the  theory  that  there  is  a  stratum 
near  the  surface  of  an  undercharged  body  which  is  entirely  deprived  of 
electricity,  the  rest  of  the  body  being  saturated.  Hence  the  electric 
phenomena  of  an  undercharged  body  depend  entirely  upon  the  matter 
forming  this  stratum.  Now,  though  on  account  of  our  ignorance  of  the 
electi-ic  fluid  we  are  at  liberty  to  suppose  a  very  large  quantity  of  it  to 
be  collected  within  a  small  space,  we  cannot  make  any  such  supposition 
with  respect  to  ordinary  matter,  the  density  of  which  is  known. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  deprive  any  body  of 
a  greater  quantity  of  the  electric  fluid  than  it  contains.  It  is  found, 
indeed,  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  negative  charge  which  can  be  given 
to  a  body,  but  this  limit  depends  not  on  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the 
body  but  on  the  area  of  its  surface,  and  on  the  dielectric  medium  which 
surrounds  it.  Thus  it  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Sir  W.  Thomson 
and  those  of  Mr  Macfarlane,  that  in  air  at  the  ordinary  pressure  and 
temperature  a  charge  of  more  than  5  units  of  electricity,  either  positive 
or  negative,  can  exist  on  the  surface  of  an  electrified  body  without  pro- 
ducing a  discharge.  In  other  media  the  maximum  charge  is  diflerent. 
In  i)araffin  oil,  and  in  turpentine,  for  instance^  it  is  much  greater  than 
in  air*.  In  air  of  a  few  millimetres  pressure  it  is  much  less,  but  in  the 
most  perfect  vacuum  hitherto  made,  the  charge  which  may  be  accumu* 
lated  before  discharge  occurs  is  probably  very  great  indeed. 

Now  this  charge,  or  undercharge,  whatever  be  its  magnitude,  can  be 
accumulated  on  the  surface  of  the  thinnest  gold  leaf  as  well  as  on  the 
most  massive  conductors.  Suppose  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of  five 
units  of  electricity  for  each  square  centimetre  of  the  surface  on  both 
sides  of  a  sheet  of  gold  leaf  whose  thickness  is  the  hundred  thousandth 
part  of  a  centimetre.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  the  gold  leaf  to  be 
entirely  deprived  of  electricity,  but  even  if  it  were,  we  must  admit  that 
every  cubic  centimetre  of  gold  requires  more  than  a  million  units  of 
electricity  to  saturate  it. 

*  By  Messrs  Macfarlane  and  Playf air*B  experiments  the  maximmn  electromotive 
intensity  is  364  for  paraffin  oil  and  838  for  turpentine.  For  air  it  is  78,  between 
disks  one  centimetre  apart.  (Tram.  R,  S,  Ed.  1878.)  They  have  since  found  thai 
the  electric  strength  of  the  vapour  of  a  certain  liquid  paraffin  at  50  mm.  pressure  is 
1*7  times  that  of  air  at  the  same  pressure,  and  that  the  electric  strength  of  a  solid 
paraffin  which  melts  at  22^*70.  is  2*6  when  liquid  and  5  when  solid,  that  of  air 
being  1. 
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But  we  have  by  no  means  reached  the  limit  of  our  experimental  evi- 
dence. For  Cavendish  shows  in  Art.  49  that  if  in  any  portion  of  a  bent 
canal  the  repulsion  of  overcharged  bodies  is  so  great  as  to  drive  all  the 
fluid  out  of  that  portion,  then  the  canal  will  no  longer  allow  the  fluid  to 
run  freely  from  one  end  to  the  other,  any  more  than  a  siphon  will 
equalize  the  pressure  of  water  in  two  vessels,  when  the  water  does  not 
rise  to  the  bend  of  the  siphon. 

Hence  if  we  could  make  the  canal  narrow  enough,  and  the  electric 
repulsion  of  bodies  near  the  bend  of  the  canal  strong  enough,  we  might 
have  two  conductors  connected  by  a  conducting  canal  but  not  reduced 
tx)  the  same  potential,  and  this  might  be  tested  by  afterwards  connecting 
them  by  means  of  a  conductor  which  does  not  pass  close  to  any  over- 
charged body,  for  this  conductor  will  immediately  reduce  the  two  bodies 
to  the  same  potential. 

Such  an  experiment,  if  successful,  would  determine  at  once  which 
kind  of  electricity  ought  to  be  reckoned  positive,  for,  as  Cavendish 
remarks  in  Art.  50,  the  presence  of  an  undercharged  body  near  the 
bend  of  the  canal  would  not  prevent  the  flow  of  electricity. 

But  even  if  the  electric  fluid  were  not  all  driven  out  of  the  cana), 
but  only  out  of  a  stratum  near  the  surface,  the  effective  conducting 
channel  would  thereby  be  narrowed,  and  the  resistance  of  the  canal  to 
an  electric  current  increased. 

Now  we  may  construct  the  canal  of  a  strip  of  the  thinnest  gold  leaf, 
and  we  may  measure  its  electric  resistance  to  within  one  part  in  ten 
thousand,  so  that  if  the  presence  of  an  overcharged  body  near  the  gold 
leaf  were  to  drive  the  electric  fluid  out  of  a  stratum  of  it  amounting  to 
the  ten  thousandth  part  of  its  thickness,  the  alteration  might  be  de- 
tected. Hence  we  must  admit  either  that  the  one-fluid  theory  is  wrong, 
or  that  every  cubic  centimetre  of  gold  contains  more  than  ten  thousand 
million  units  of  electricity. 

The  statement  which  Cavendish  gives  of  the  action  between  portions 
of  the  electric  fluid  and  between  the  electric  fluid  and  ordinary  matter  is 
nearly,  but  not  quite,  as  general  as  it  can  be  made. 

Since  the  mode  in  which  the  force  varies  with  the  distance  is  the 
same  in  all  cases,  we  may  suppose  the  distance  unity.  Two  equal  por- 
tions of  the  electric  fluid  which  at  this  distance  repel  each  other  with  a 
force  unity  are  defined  to  be  each  one  unit  of  electricity. 

Let  the  attraction  between  a  unit  of  the  electric  fluid  and  a  gramme 
of  matter  be  a.  Since  we  may  suppose  this  force  different  for  different 
kinds  of  matter,  we  shall  distinguish  the  attraction  due  to  different 
kinds  of  matter  by  different  suffixes,  as  a  and  a  .  Let  the  repulsion 
between  two  grammes  of  matter  entirely  deprived  of  electricity  be  r^^, 
these  two  portions  of  matter  being  of  tlie  kinds  corresponding  to  the 
suffixes  1  and  2. 

Now  consider  a  body  containing  M  grammes  of  matter  and  F  units 
of  the  electric  fluid.  The  repulsion  between  this  body  and  a  unit  of 
the  electric  fluid  at  distance  unity  is 

F--Ma.  (1) 
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If  this  expression  is  zero,  the  body  will  neither  repel  nor  attract  the 
electric  fluid.  In  this  case  the  body  is  said  to  be  saturated  with  the 
electric  fluid,  and  the  condition  of  saturation  is  that  every  gramme  of 
matter  contains  a  units  of  the  electric  fluid.  From  what  we  have 
already  said,  it  is  plain  that  a  must  be  a  number  reckoned  by  thousands 
of  millions  at  least  The  definition  of  saturation  as  given  by  Cavendish 
IB  somewhat  different  from  this,  although  on  his  own  h3rpothe8is  it  leads 
to  identical  results.  He  makes  the  condition  of  saturation  to  be  (in 
Art  6)  "that  the  attraction  of  the  electric  fluid  in  any  small  part  of  tJie 
body  on  a  given  particle  of  matter  shall  be  equal  to  the  repulsion  of  the 
matter  in  the  same  small  part  on  the  same  pai'ticle.'*  Hence  this  con- 
dition is  expressed  by  the  equation 

Fa  =  Mr.  (2) 

But  as  the  essential  property  of  a  saturated  body  is  that  it  does  not 
disturb  the  distribution  of  electricity  in  neighbouring  conductors,  we 
must  consider  the  true  definition  of  saturation  to  be  that  there  is  no 
action  on  the  electric  fluid. 

Now  consider  two  bodies  of  different  kinds  of  matter  M^  and  2i^  and 
let  each  of  them  be  saturated. 

The  quantity  of  electric  fluid  in  the  first  will  be 

^.  =  if,«,.  (3) 

and  that  in  the  second               F^  =  ^t%^  (4) 
The  repulsion  between  the  two  bodies  will  be 

F,F,  -  F,M,a,  -  F,Mfl,  +  M  M,r,„  (5) 
or,  substituting  the  values  of  Fi  and  F^j  and  changing  the  signs,  it  will 

be  an  atlractum  equal  to       M^M^  (a^a^  -  r^,).  (6) 

Now  we  know  that  the  action  between  two  saturated  bodies  is  an 
attraction  equal  to  M^Mjc^  (7) 

where  k  is  the  constant  of  gravitation. 

Hence  we  must  make  OjOj  -r^^  —  h  (8) 

for  every  two   kinds  of  matter,  1^  being  the   same  for  all   kinds  of 
matter. 

According  to  Baily's  repetition  of  Cavendish's  experiment  for  de- 
termining the  mean  density  of  the  earth*, 

;fc  =  6-506xl0-»     fc^'^timetre)' 

gramme  .  second  ^  ' 

This  number  is  exceedingly  small   compared  to  the  product  a^^ 

*  Baily^s  adopted  mean  for  the  earth's  density  is  5*6604,  "which,  with  the 
values  of  the  earth's  dimensions  and  of  the  intensity  of  gravity  at  the  earth's 
surface  xutd  by  Baily  hifntelf,  gires  the  above  valne  of  ii;  as  the  direct  result  of 
his  experiments. 
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whioh  is  of  the  order  10"®  at  least.  Hence  r  ,  the  repulsion  between 
two  grammes  of  matter  entirely  deprived  of  electricity,  is  of  the  same 
order  as  a^a^. 

If  we  consider  the  attraction  of  gravitation  as  something  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  attractions  and  repulsions  observed  in  electrical  phe- 
nomena^ we  may  suppose  o^o,  —  r^^  =  0,  (10) 
so  that  two  saturated  bodies  neither  attract  nor  repel  each  other. 

Now  we  have  adopted  as  the  condition  of  saturation,  that  neither 
body  acts  on  the  electric  fluid  in  the  other.  But  since  neither  body 
acts  on  the  other  as  a  whole,  each  has  no  action  on  the  matter  in  the 
other,  so  that  our  definition  of  satui-ation  coincides  with  that  given  by 
Cavendish. 

Lastly,  let  the  two  bodies  not  be  saturated  with  electricity,  bat 
contain  quantities  F^  +  E^  and  F^  +  E^  respectively,  where  F^  =  Oii/i,  and 
F^  =  0,^3,  and  E^  and  E^  may  be  either  positive  or  negative,  provided 
that  F+E  must  in  no  case  be  negative. 

The  repulsion  between  the  bodies  is 
{F,  +  E,)  (F,  +  £,)  -  {F,  +  E^M^-  {F,  +  E,)  M,a,  +  M,if,r,^     (11) 

and  this  by  means  of  equations  (3)  (4)  and  (10)  is  reduced  to 


Theory  of  Two  Fluids. 

In  the  theory  of  Two  Electric  Fluids,  let  V  denote  the  quantity  of 
the  Vitreous  fluid  and  li  that  of  the  Resinous. 

Let  the  repulsion  between  two  units  of  the  same  fluid  be  5,  and  let 
the  attraction  between  two  units  of  different  fluids  be  c. 

Let  the  attraction  between  a  unit  of  either  fluid  and  a  gramme  of 
matter  be  a,  and  let  the  repulsion  between  two  grammes  of  matter 
be  r. 

If  a  body  contains  V^  units  of  vitreous,  7?j  units  of  resinous  elec- 
tricity, and  M^  grammes  of  matter,  its  repulsion  on  a  unit  of  vitreous 

electricity  will  be  Vfi  -  B^c  —  M^a^y 

and  the  repulsion  on  a  unit  of  resinous  electricity 

The  definition  of  saturation  is  that  there  shall  be  no  action  on  either 
kind  of  electricity.  Hence,  equating  each  of  these  expressions  to  zero, 
we  find  as  the  conditions  of  saturation 

a 


r,=R,=ir,  ^ 
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The  total  repulsion  between  the  two  bodies  is 

If  we  now  put  F,  =  M^  j^  +  J-S,  +  J^„ 

the  total  repulttion  becomes 

'*^'^'  (♦•»- 1^') + -^i^'  ^' + '^»^'  ^*  -  ^'^.«.  -  '^•^•«i- 

The  first  term  of  this  expression,  with  its  sign  reversed,  represents  the 
attraction  of  gravitation,  and  the  second  term  represents  the  observed 
electric  action,  but  the  other  terms  represent  forces  of  a  kind  which  have 
not  hitherto  been  observed,  and  we  must  modify  the  theory  so  as  to 
account  for  their  non-existence. 

One  way  of  doing  so  is  to  suppose  5  =  c  and  a^  =  a,  =  0.  The  result 
of  this  hypothesis  is  to  reduce  the  condition  of  saturation  to  that  of  the 
equality  of  the  two  fluids  in  the  body,  leaving  the  amount  of  each  quite 
undetermined.  It  also  fails  to  account  for  the  observed  action  between 
the  bodies  themselves,  since  there  is  no  action  between  them  and  the 
electric  fluids. 

The  other  way  is  to  suppose  that  S^  =  ^S^  =  0,  or  that  the  sum  of  the 
quantities  of  the  two  fluids  in  a  body  always  remains  the  same  as  when 
the  body  is  saturated.  This  hypothesis  is  suggested  by  Priestley  in  his 
account  of  the  two-fluid  theory,  but  it  is  not  a  dynamical  hypothesis, 
because  it  does  not  give  a  physical  reason  why  the  sum  of  these  two 
quantities  should  be  incapable  of  alteration,  however  their  difference  is 
varied. 

The  only  dynamical  hypothesis  which  appears  to  meet  the  case  is  to 
suppose  that  the  vitreous  and  resinous  fluids  are  both  incompressible, 
and  that  the  whole  of  space  not  occupied  by  matter  is  occupied  by  one 
or  other  of  them.  In  a  state  of  saturation  they  are  mixed  in  equal 
proportions. 

The  two-fluid  theory  is  thus  considerably  more  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  the  facts  than  the  one-fluid  theory. 
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Note  2,  Arts.  27  and  282. 

The  problem  of  the  distribution,  in  a  sphere  or  ellipsoid,  of  a  fluid, 
the  particles  of  which  repel  each  other  with  a  force  varying  inversel  j  as 
the  n^  power  of  the  distance,  has  been  solved  bj  Green '^.  Green's 
method  is  an  extremely  powerful  one,  and  allows  him  to  take  account 
of  the  effect  of  any  given  system  of  external  forces  in  altering  the 
distribution. 

If,  however,  we  do  not  require  to  consider  the  effect  of  external 
forces,  the  following  method  enables  us  to  solve  the  problem  in  an 
elementary  manner.  It  consists  in  dividing  the  body  into  pairs  of 
corresponding  elements,  and  finding  the  condition  that  the  repulsions 
of  corresponding  elements  on  a  given  particle  shall  be  equal  and 
opposite. 

(1)     Specification  of  Corresponding  Points  on  a  line. 


^1  «i  P        «t^t 

Let  AiA^he  a,  finite  straight  line,  let  P  be  a  given  point  in  the  line, 
and  let  Qi  and  Qt  be  corresponding  points  in  the  segments  A^F  and 
FA^  respectively,  the  condition  of  correspondence  being 

Q,P     A,F     FQ^     FA/  ^^> 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  when  Q^  coincides  with  A^,  Q^  coincides  with 
A^y  and  that  as  Qi  moves  from  Ai  to  F,  Q^  moves  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  A^  to  P,  so  that  when  Q^  coincides  with  F,  Q^  also 
coincides  with  F. 


Let  (?/  and  ©/  be  another  pair  of  corresponding  points,  then 

_1 L-^      _L 

Q^F     A^F-FQ^^'FA; 

Subtracting  (1)  from  (2) 

1 1__     1        _1_ 

q;f    q.f-fq^'fq/ 


(2) 


(3) 


''''  Q^F^Q.F     FQ^':FQ/  <^) 

If  the  points  Q^  and  Q^  are  made  to  approach  each  other  and  ultimately 

•  "Matbematioal  InTestigations  concerning  the  laws  of  the  eqnilibrinm  of  fluids 
analogous  to  the  eleotrio  fluid,  with  other  Bimilar  researches,"  Traruactioru  of  the 
Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,  1833.  Bead  Nov.  12, 1832.  See  Mr  Ferrers*  Edition 
of  Green's  Papers,  p.  119. 
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to  coincide,  Q^Q^  ultimately  becomes  the  fluxion  of  Q,  which  we  may 
write  Q*^  aud  we  have 

-^  =  -^  (5) 

or  corresponding  elements  of  the  two  segments  are  in  the  ratio  of  the 
squares  of  their  distances  from  P. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  A^PA^  is  a  double  cone  of  an  exceedingly 
small  aperture,  having  its  vertex  at  P;  let  us  also  suppose  that  the 
density  of  the  redundant  fluid  at  (?,  is  p,,  and  at  Q^  is  p^;  then  since  the 
areas  of  the  sections  of  the  cone  at  Q^  and  Q^  are  as  the  squares  of  the 
distances  from  P,  and  since  the  lengths  of  corresponding  elements  are 
also,  by  (5),  as  the  squares  of  their  distances  from  P,  the  quantities  of 
fluid  in  the  two  corresponding  elements  at  Q^  and  Q^  are  as  p^Q^P^  to 
P^PQa*'  If  the  repulsion  is  inversely  as  the  n^  power  of  the  distance, 
the  condition  of  equilibrium  of  a  pai-ticle  of  the  fluid  at  P  under  the 
action  of  the  fluid  in  the  two  corresponding  elements  at  Q^  and  Q^  is 

P,Q,P*-' =  P,PQr'.  (6) 

We  have  now  to  show  how  this  condition  may  be  satisfied  by  one 
and  the  same  distribution  of  the  fluid  when  P  is  any  point  within  an 
ellipsoid  or  a  sphere.  We  must  therefore  express  p  so  that  its  value  is 
independent  of  the  position  of  P, 

Transposing  equation  (1)  we  find — 

1111  ,-v 


Q.PPA,     PQ,A,P' 

Multiplying  the  corresponding  members  of  equations  (1)  and  (7) 
and  omitting  tJbe  common  factor  A^P,  PA^<, 

A,Q, .  Q,A,  __  A,Q, .  Q^A^ 

Q^P"      ■"       PQ^'      '  ^^' 

we  may  therefore  write,  instead  of  equation  6, 

ft  (^,«?. .  <?.^.)H-"  =  p.  {A,Q, .  Q^J^.  (9) 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  A^A^  is  a  chord  of  the  ellipsoid,  whose 
equation  is 

.^       -.a       „t 

(10) 


«   "T    » t   ^  -g  —   1. 

If  we  write 

a*      V     c*    ^' 

(H) 

then  the  product  of  the  segments  of  the  chord  at  Q^  is  to  the  product 
of  the  segments  at  Q^  as  the  values  of  je;'  at  these  points  respectively,  or 

A,Q, .  QA  '  ^iC, .  QA  ''  Pi  •  P"'  (12) 

M.  24 
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We  may  therefore  write,  instead  of  equation  (9), 

p.pr'=p.pr'-  (13) 

If,  therefore,  throughout  the  ellipsoid, 

P  =  Cp'-\  (U) 

where   C  is  constant,  every  particle  of  the  fluid  within  the   ellipsoid 
will  be  in  equilibrium. 

We  have  in  the  next  place  to  determine  whether  a  distribution  of 
this  kind  is  physically  possible. 

Let  U  be  the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in  the  ellipsoid, 

Jo 

-  iwahc  cfp"'{l  -p')%  (15) 

Jo 

.  =  2nabc  C     ^^^     ^  ,^    ' .  ( 1 6) 

Let  Pq  be  the  density  of  the  redundant  fluid  if  it  had  been  uniformly 
spread  through  the  volume  of  the  ellipsoid,  then 

E^^abcp^,  (17) 

and  if  p  is  the  actual  density  of  the  redundant  fluid, 

r  (!!i.t2) 

2     \  2  ;    ._, 

When  n  is  not  less  than  2,  there  is  no  difficulty  about  the  interpre- 
tation of  this  result. 

The  density  of  the  redundant  fluid  is  everywhere  positive. 

When  n  =  4  it  is  everywhere  uniform  and  equal  to  p^. 

When  n  is  greater  than  4  the  density  is  greatest  at  the  centre  and  is 
zero  at  the  surface,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  language  of  Cavendish,  the 
matter  at  the  surface  is  saturated. 

When  n  is  between  2  and  4  the  density  of  the  redundant  fluid  at  the 
centre  is  positive  and  it  increases  towards  the  surface.  At  the  surface 
itself  the  density  becomes  infinite,  but  the  quantity  collected  on  the 
surface  is  insensible  compared  with  the  whole  redundant  fluid. 
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When  n  is  equal  to  2,  T  f — ^  ]  becomes  infinite,  and  the  value  of  p 

is  zero  for  all  points  within  the  ellipsoid,  so  that  the  whole  charge  is 
collected  on  the  surface,  and  the  interior  parts  are  exactly  saturated, 
and  this  we  find  to  be  consistent  with  equilibrium. 

When  n  is  less  than  2  the  integral  in  equation  (15)  becomes  infinite. 
Hence  if  we  assume  a  value  for  C  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  ellipsoid^ 
we  cannot  extend  the  same  law  of  distribution  to  the  surface  without 
introducing  an  infinite  quantity  of  redundant  fiuid.  We  might  there- 
fore conclude  that  if  the  quantity  of  redundant  fiuid  is  given,  we  must 
make  C7  =  0,  and  suppose  the  redundant  fiuid  to  be  all  collected  at  the 
surface,  and  the  interior  to  be  exactly  saturated.  But,  on  trying  this 
distribution,  we  find  that  it  is  not  consistent  with  equilibrium.  For 
when  n  is  less  than  2,  the  efiect  of  a  shell  of  fiuid  on  a  particle  within  it 
is  a  force  directed  from  the  centre.  If,  therefore,  a  sphere  of  saturated 
matter  is  surrounded  by  a  shell  of  electric  fiuid,  the  fiuid  in  the  sphere 
will  be  drawn  towards  the  shell,  and  this  process  will  go  on  till  the 
difierent  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  sphere  ^ire  rendered  undercharged 
to  such  a  degi*ee  that  each  particle  of  fiuid  in  the  sphere  is  as  much 
attracted  to  the  centre  by  the  matter  of  the  sphere  as  it  is  repelled  from 
it  by  the  fiuid  in  the  sphere  and  the  shell  together.  This  is  the  same 
conclusion  as  that  stated  by  Cavendish. 

Green  solves  the  problem,  on  the  hjrpothesis  of  two  fluids,  in  the 
following  manner. 

Suppose  that  the  sphere,  when  saturated,  contains  a  finite  quantily, 
E^  of  the  positive  fiuid,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  the  negative  fiuid,  and 
let  a  quantity,  Q,  of  one  of  them,  say  the  positive,  be  introduced  into  the 
sphere. 

Let  the  whole  of  the  positive  fluid  be  spread  uniformly  over  the 
surface  of  the  sphere  whose  radius  is  a,  so  that  if  P  is  the  surfsice- 

dcnsity, 

iira*F  =  E^Q. 

Green  then  considers  the  equilibrium  of  fiuid  in  an  inner  and  con- 
centric sphere  of  radius  6,  acted  on  by  the  fluid  in  the  surface  whose 
mdius  is  a,  and  shows  that  if  the  density  of  the  fluid  is 

p  =  -P'asin^ir(a«-6»)^(a'-rr*(ft*-0^\ 

there  will  be  equilibrium  of  the  fluid  within  the  inner  sphere. 

The  value  of  p  is  evidently  negative  if  n  is  less  than  2. 

Green  then  determines,  from  this  value  of  the  density,  the  whole 
quantity  of  fluid  within  the  sphere  whose  radius  is  6,  and  then  by 
equating  this  to  -  -^,  the  whole  quantity  of  negative  fluid,  be  determines 
the  radius,  6,  of  the  inner  sphere,  so  that  it  shall  just  contain  the  whole 
of  the  negative  fluid. 

24—2 
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The  whole  of  the  positive  fluid  is  thus  condensed  on  the  outer  surhuse^ 
the  whole  of  the  negative  fluid  distributed  within  the  inner  sphere,  and 
the  shell  between  the  two  spherical  sur&ces  is  entirely  deprived  of  both 
fluids. 

At  the  outer  surface,  the  force  on  the  positive  fluid  is  from  the 
centre,  but  the  fluid  there  cannot  move,  because  it  is  prevented  bj  the 
insulating  medium  which  surrounds  the  sphera 

In  the  shell  between  the  two  spherical  sur&oes  the  force  on  the 
positive  fluid  would  be  from  the  centre.  Hence  if  any  positive  fluid 
enters  this  shell,  it  will  be  driven  to  the  outer  surface,  and  if  anj 
negative  fluid  enters,  it  will  be  driven  to  the  inner  sur&ce. 

But  all  the  positive  fluid  is  already  at  the  outer  surface,  and  all  the 
negative  fluid  is  already  in  the  inner  sphere,  where,  as  Qreen  has  shown, 
it  is  in  equilibrium,  and  thus  the  fluids  are  in  equilibrium  throughout 
the  sphere. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  this  solution,  according  to  which  a  certain 
portion  of  matter  becomes  entirely  deprived  of  both  fluids,  is  inconsistent 
with  the  ordinary  statements  of  the  theory  of  two  fluids,  which  usually 
assert  that  bodies,  under  all  circumstances,  contain  immense  quantities 
of  both  fluids. 

In  the  two-fluid  theory,  by  depriving  matter  of  both  fluids,  we  get 
an  inactive  substance  which  gives  us  no  trouble,  but  in  the  one-fluid 
theory,  matter  deprived  of  fluid  exerts  a  strong  atti*action  on  the  fluid, 
the  consideration  of  which  would  considerably  complicate  the  mathe- 
matical problem. 


Infinite  plate  with  plane  parallel  surfaces. 

The  distribution  of  the  fluid  in  an  inflnite  plate  with  plane  parallel 
surfaces  is  given  in  the  general  solution  which  we  have  obtained  fur 
a  body  bounded  by  a  quadric  surface,  namely,  p  =  Cp""*, 

In  the  case  of  the  plate  we  must  suppose  it  bounded  by  the  planes 
x  =  +  a,  and  aj  =  -  a,  and  then  p  is  defined  by  the  equation 

af  =  a'(l-p'). 

If  (T  is  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  a  portion  of  the  plate  whose  area  is 
unity. 


f 

a  =  I      fidx  = 


Ca 


r'izi 


Thin  disk. 


The  distribution  in  an  infinitely  thin  disk  may  be  deduced  from  that 
in  an  ellipsoid  by  making  one  of  the  axes  infinitely  small.     It  is  better 
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however  to  proceed  by  the^  method  which  we  have  already  employed, 
only  that  instead  of  supposing  the  ImeA^PA^  (Fig.  p.  368)  to  be  a  double 
cone,  we  suppose  it  to  be  a  double  sector  cut  fix>m  the  disk.  The  breadth 
of  this  sector  is  proportional  to  the  distance  from  P,  so  that  the  con- 
dition of  equilibrium  of  the  repulsions  of  two  corresponding  elements 
whose  surfsu^e-densities  are  a^^  and  cr,  is 

whence  we  find,  as  before,  that  if  the  equation  of  the  edge  of  the  disk  is 

and  if  1  — i  -  ^  =  P*. 

then  the  surfiEtce-density  at  any  point  is 

The  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  disk^  is  found  by  integrating  over  the 
surface  of  the  disk,  and  is 

^  _  2irab  0 

Hence  if  0-^  is  the  mean  sur&ce-density,  the  surface-density  at  any 
point  is  given  by  the  equation 


Thin  rod. 

The  distribution  on  an  infinitely  thin  rod  is  found  by  considering 
A^PA^  a  rod  of  uniform  section,  which  leads  to  the  equation 

x,e.p—  =  x,p<?,— , 

where  X  is  the  linear  density,  and  if  the  length  of  the  rod  is  2a,  and 
if  a;  is  the  distance  from  the  middle,  and  of  =  a'{l  —/''),  the  distribution 
of  the  linear  density  is  given  by 

The  charge  of  the  whole  rod  is 

r(I)ra) 
r("-±i) 
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so  that  if  X^  denotes  the  mean  linear  density, 

6)  ^(i) 


r 


when  n  =  2,  X  =  X^,  or  the  density  is  uniform. 

Since  the  fluid  is  in  equilibrium  in  all  these  cases,  the  potential  is 
uniform  throughout  the  body.  We  may  therefore  determine  the  value 
of  the  potential  at  any  point  within  the  body  by  finding  its  value  at 
any  selected  point,  as  for  instance  at  the  centre.  If  cfe  be  an  element 
of  the  fluid,  and  r  its  distance  from  the  given  point,  the  corresponding 

element  of  the  potential  due  to  the  force  whose  value  is  er""  is =  er*~". 

fi—  1 

We  thus  find  for  the  potential  of  the  sphere 

n-\         2  2 

n+J       4-w 

^^^      r— 1   fl • 

When  n  becomes  equal  to  4,  T  becomes  infinite. 

When  n  is  equal  to  2,  F  =  Qa~\ 

For  the  plate  bounded  by  parallel  planes,  V  ia  infinite,  except  for 
values  of  n  between  3  and  4,  for  which 


V  = '^ a»- 


'(^>(^") 


(n-l)(»-3)"  TTi) 

where  o-^  is  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  unit  of  area  of  the  plate. 

For  a  circular  disk 

F.«„-i.r(»-^).r(?^), 

in  which  n  must  be  between  1  and  3. 
When  w  =  2,    V='^Qa-\ 
For  an  infinitely  narrow  rod 

V-Oii>-'      \    ■o    /       \    '•    / 
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Note  3,  Art.  69. 
On  canals  of  incompressible  Jiuid. 

It  appears  from  several  passages  (Arts.  40,  236,  273,  276,  278,  294, 
348)  that  Cayendish  considered  that  the  weakest  point  in  his  theory 
was  the  assumption  that  the  condition  of  electric  equilibrium  between 
two  conductors  connected  by  a  fine  wire  is  the  same  as  if,  instead  of 
the  wire,  there  were  a  caiial  of  incompressible  fluid  defined  as  in 
Art.  69. 

It  is  true  that  the  properties  of  the  electric  fluid,  as  defined  by 
Cavendish  in  Art.  3,  are  very  diflerent  from  those  of  an  incompressible 
fluid.  But  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  results  deduced  by  Cavendish 
from  the  hypothesis  of  a  canal  of  incompressible  fluid  are  applicable 
to  the  actual  case  in  which  the  bodies  are  connected  by  a  fine  wire. 

In  what  follows,  when  we  speak  of  the  electiified  body  or  bodies, 
the  canal  or  the  wire  is  understood  not  to  be  included  unless  it  is 
specially  mentioned. 

Cavendish  supposes  the  canal  to  be  everywhere  exactly  saturated 
with  the  electric  fluid,  and  that  the  only  external  force  acting  on  the 
fluid  in  the  canal  is  that  due  to  the  electrification  of  the  other  bodies. 

Since  this  resultant  force  is  not  in  general  zero  at  all  points  of  the 
canal,  the  fluid  in  the  canal  cannot  be  in  equilibrium  unless  it  is 
prevented  from  moving  by  some  other  force.  Now  the  condition  of 
incompressibility  excludes  any  such  displacement  of  the  fluid  as  would 
alter  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  a  given  volume,  and  the  stress  by  which 
such  a  displacement  is  resisted  is  called  isotropic  (or  hydrostatic)  pres- 
sure. In  a  hypothetical  case  like  this  it  is  best,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
tinuity, to  suppose  that  negative  as  well  as  positive  values  of  the  pressure 
are  admissible. 

In  the  electrified  bodies  themselves  the  properties  of  the  fluid  are 
those  defined  in  Art  3.  The  fluid  is  therefore  incapable  of  sustaining 
pressure  except  when  its  particles  are  close  packed  together,  and  as  it 
cannot  sustain  a  negative  pressure,  the  pressure  must  be  zero  in  the 
electrified  bodies,  and  therefore  also  in  the  canal  at  the  points  where 
it  meets  these  bodies. 

The  condition  of  equilibrium  of  the  fluid  in  the  canal  is 

dV     dp     r, 

where  V  denotes  the  potential  of  the  electric  forces  due  to  the  electrified 
bodies,  p  the  density,  and  p  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  in  the  canal,  and  s 
the  length  of  the  canal  reckoned  from  a  fixed  origin  to  the  point  under 
consideration. 
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Since  by  the  h3rpotliesi8  of  incomprcssibilitj,  p  is  constant, 

pr+p=c, 

where  C  is  &  constant;  and  if  we  distinguish  by  suffixes  the  symbols 
belonging  to  the  two  ends  of  the  canal  where  it  meets  the  bodies  A^ 
and  A^f 

But  we  have  seen  that  p^—p^  =  0.  Hence  dividing  by  p  we  find  for 
the  condition  of  equilibiium 

V  =  V 
or  the  electric  potential  of  the  two  bodies  must  be  equaL 

We  arrive  at  precisely  the  same  condition  if  we  suppose  the  bodies 
connected  by  a  fine  wii*e  which  is  made  of  a  conducting  substance. 

Let  V  as  before  be  the  potential  at  any  given  point  due  to  the  elec- 
trified bodies,  and  let  V^  be  its  value  in  ^,,  and  F,  its  value  in  -4,,  and 
let  V  be  the  potential  due  to  the  electrificsition  of  the  wire  at  the  given 
point,  then  the  condition  of  equilibrium  of  the  electricity  in  the  wire 
is  that  r  +  P  must  be  constant  for  all  points  within  the  substance  of  the 
wire.     Hence  at  the  two  ends  of  the  wire 

r,  +  jv=r.+  r.'. 

Hence  the  actual  potential  due  to  the  bodies  and  the  wire  together  is  the 
same  in  A^  and  A^, 

The  only  difference,  then,  between  the  actual  case  of  the  wire  and 
the  hypothetical  case  of  the  canal  is  that  the  surface  of  the  wire  is 
charged  with  electricity  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  its  potential  every- 
where constant,  whereas  the  canal  is  exactly  saturated,  and  the  effect 
of  variation  of  potential  is  counteracted  by  variation  of  pressure. 

Hence  the  canal  produces  no  efFtxjt  in  altering  the  electrical  state  of 
the  other  bodies,  whereas  the  wire  acts  like  any  other  body  charged 
with  electricity. 

The  charge  of  the  wire,  however,  may  be  diminished  without  limit 
by  diminishing  its  diameter.  It  is  approximately  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  li)garithm  of  the  ratio  of  a  certain  length  to  the  diameter 
of  the  wire.  Hence  by  making  the  wire  fine  enough,  the  disturbance 
of  the  distribution  of  electricity  on  the  bodies  may  be  made  as  small  as 
we  please. 


From  the  Preface  to  Green's  "Fssaij  on  fJie  Ajyplicatlon  of  Matliematical 
Analysis  to  the  Tlieories  of  Ekctricity  and  Magnetism^ 

"  Cavendish,  who  having  confined  himself  to  such  simple  methods 
as  may  readily  be  understood  by  any  one  possessed  of  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  geometry  and  fluxions,  has  rendered  his  paper  accessible 
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to  a  great  number  of  readers ;  and  although,  from  subsequent  remarks, 
he  appeal's  dissatisfied  with  an  hypothesis  which  enabled  him  to  draw 
some  important  conclusions,  it  will  readily  be  perceived,  on  an  attentive 
perusal  of  his  paper,  that  a  trilling  alteration  will  suffice  to  render  the 
whole  perfectly  legitimate. 

In  order  to  make  this  quite  clear,  let  us  select  one  of  Cavendish's 
propositions,  the  twentieth  for  instance  [Art.  71],  and  examine  with 
some  attention  the  method  there  employed.  The  object  of  this  propo- 
sition is  to  show,  that  when  two  similar  conducting  bodies  communicate 
by  means  of  a  long  slender  canal,  and  are  charged  with  electricity,  the 
respective  quantities  of  redundant  fluid  contained  in  them  will  be  pro- 
portional to  the  n  - 1  power  of  their  corresponding  diameters  ;  sup- 
posing the  electric  repulaion  to  vary  inveraely  as  the  n  power  of  the 
distance. 

This  is  proved  by  considering  the  canal  as  cyliudrical,  and  filled  with 
incompressible  fluid  of  uniform  density  :  then  the  quantities  of  elec- 
tricity in  the  interior  of  the  two  bodies  are  determined  by  a  very  simple 
geometrical  construction,  so  that  the  total  action  exerted  on  the  whole 
canal  by  one  of  them  shall  exactly  balance  that  arising  from  the  other ; 
and  from  some  remarks  in  the  27***  proposition  [Arts.  94,  95]  it  appears 
the  results  thus  obtained  agree  very  well  with  experiments  in  which 
real  canals  are  employed,  whether  they  are  straight  or  crooked,  provided, 
as  has  since  been  shown  by  Coulomb,  n  is  equal  to  two.  The  author, 
however,  confesses  he  is  by  no  means  able  to  demonstrate  this,  although, 
as  we  shall  see  immediately,  it  may  very  easily  be  deduced  from  the 
propositions  contained  in  this  paper. 

For  this  purpose  let  us  conceive  an  incompressible  fluid  of  uniform 
density,  whose  particles  do  not  act  on  each  other,  but  which  ai*e  subject 
to  the  same  actions  from  all  the  electricity  in  their  vicinity,  as  real 
electric  fluid  of  like  density  would  be ;  then  supposing  an  infinitely  thin 
canal  of  this  hypothetical  fluid,  whose  perpendicular  sections  are  all 
equal  and  similar,  to  pass  from  a  point  a  on  the  sur&ce  of  one  of  the 
bodies  through  a  portion  of  its  mass,  along  the  interior  of  the  real  canal, 
and  through  a  part  of  the  other  body,  so  as  to  reach  a  point  A  on  its 
surface,  and  then  proceed  fix)m  ul  to  a  in  a  right  line,  forming  thus  a 
closed  circuit,  it  is  evident  from  the  principles  of  hydrostatics,  and  may 
be  proved  from  our  author's  23rd  proposition  [Art.  84],  that  the  whole 
of  the  hypothetical  canal  will  be  in  equilibrium,  and  as  every  particle 
of  the  portion  contained  within  the  system  is  necessarily  so^  the 
rectilinear  portion  aA  must  therefore  be  in  equilibrium. 

This  simple  consideration  serves  to  complete  Cavendish's  demon- 
stration, whatever  may  be  the  form  or  thickness  of  the  real  canal, 
provided  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  it  is  very  small  compared  with 
that  contained  in  the  bodies. 

An  analogous  application  of  it  will  render  the  demonstration  of 
the  22nd  proposition  [Art  74]  complete,  when  the  two  coatings  of  the 
ghiss  plate  communicate  with  their  respective  conducting  bodies  by  fine 
metallic  wires  of  any  form." 
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Note  4,  Art.  83. 

On  the  charges  of  two  equal  parcUlel  diaksy  the  distance  between 
them  being  amaU  compared  with  the  radius. 

The  theory  of  two  parallel  disks,  charged  in  any  way,  may  be 
deduced  from  the  consideration  of  two  principal  cases. 

The  £rst  case  is  when  the  potentials  of  the  two  disks  are  equaL  If 
the  distance  between  the  disks  is  very  small  compared  with  their  dia- 
meter, we  may  consider  the  whole  system  as  a  single  disk,  the  charge 
of  which  is  approximately  the  same  as  if  it  were  infinitely  thin.  Hence 
if  r  be  the  potential,  and  if  we  write  A  for  the  capacity  of  the  first  disk, 
and  B  for  the  coefficient  of  induction  between  the  two  disks,  the  charge 
of  the  first  disk  is 

and  that  of  the  second  is 

If  we  make  K=^»=  ^> 


Hence,  by  note  2, 

A-Bzz 


a"-» 


r 


i^T^H^) 


The  second  case  is  when  the  charges  of  the  disks  are  equal  and 
opposite.  The  surface-density  in  this  case  is  approximately  uniform 
except  near  the  edges  of  the  disks.  I  have  not  attempted  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  accumulation  near  the  edge  except  when  n  =  2.  If  we 
suppose  the  density  uniform,  then  for  a  charge  of  the  first  disk  equal 
to  va',  its  potential,  when  b  the  distance  between  the  disks  is  small 
compared  with  a  the  radius,  will  be  approidmately 

V  = — 6«- 

»     (w-l)(3-n)        • 

Hence,  since  F,  =  -  F, 

.1  +^=  i  (n-  1)  (3 -  w)  a»6-», 

and  we  find 


»(^)K^") 


J5  =  i(n-.l)(3-7i)a%-'- 


a"-» 


^^  C^')  <•  (^") 
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When  n  =  2, 


a'       a 


"^=^1^2?^ 


\ir 


a'       a 


*=iT- 


2ir' 


In  this  case,  however,  we  can  carry  the  approximation  further,  for 
it  is  shown  in  Note  20  that 


^-^-li^-l'O- 


It  is  shown  in  '^  Electricity  and  Magnetism/'  Art  202,  that  when 
two  disks  are  charged  to  equal  and  opposite  potentials,  the  density  near 
the  edge  of  each  disk  is  greater  than  at  a  distance  from  it,  and  the 

whole  charge  is  the  same  as  if  a  strip  of  breadth  ^—  had  been  added  all 


nd  the  disk. 

Hence 

-**=i(-^)' 

* 

a^       a        h 
"  26  "^  27r  "^  Stt*  ' 

Note  5,  Abt.  90. 

This  pi*oposition  seems  intended  to  justify  those  experimental 
methods  in  which  the  potential  of  the  earth  is  assumed  as  the  zero  of 
potential. 

Cavendish,  by  introducing  the  idea  of  degrees  of  electrification^ 
as  distinguished  from  the  magnitudes  of  overcharge  and  undercharge, 
very  nearly  attained  to  the  position  of  those  who  are  in  possession  of  the 
idea  of  potential.  But  the  very  form  of  the  phrases  "positively  or 
negatively  electrified,''  which  Cavendish  uses,  confers  an  importance  on 
the  limiting  condition  of  **no  electrification,"  which  we  hardly  think  of 
attributing  to  "  zero  potential."  For  we  know  that  all  electrical  phe- 
nomena depend  on  difierences  of  potential,  and  that  the  particular 
potential  which  we  assume  for  our  zero  may  be  chosen  arbitrarily, 
because  it  does  not  involve  any  physical  consequences. 

It  is  true  that  the  mathematicians  define  the  zero  of  potential  as  the 
potential  at  an  infinite  distance  from  the  finite  system  which  includes 
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the  electric  charges.  This,  however,  is  not  a  definition  of  which  the 
experimentalist  can  avail  himself,  so  he  takes  the  potential  of  the 
earth  as  a  zero  accessible  to  all  terrestrial  electricians,  and  each  elec- 
trician '*  makes  his  own  earth." 

The  earth-connexion  used  by  Cavendish  is  described  in  Art.  258. 
But  when  the  whole  apparatus  of  an  electrical  experiment  is  contained 
in  a  moderate  space,  such  as  a  room,  it  is  convenient  to  make  an 
artificial  "  earth  "  bj  connecting  bj  metal  wires  the  case  of  the  electro- 
meter with  all  those  parts  of  the  apparatus  which  are  intended  to  be 
at  the  same  potential,  and  calling  this  potential  zero. 

It  appears  by  observation,  that  in  fine  weather  the  electric  potential 
at  a  point  in  the  air  increases  with  the  distance  from  the  earth's  sur&oe 
up  to  the  greatest  heights  i*eached  by  observers,  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
earth.  It  is  only  when  there  are  considerable  disturbances  in  the  at- 
mosphere that  the  potential  ever  diminishes  as  the  height  increasea 
Hence  the  potential  of  the  earth  is  probably  always  less  than  that 
of  the  highest  strata  of  the  atmosphere. 

If  the  earth  and  its  atmosphere  together  contain  just  as  much  elec- 
tricity as  will  saturate  them,  and  if  there  is  no  free  electricity  in  the 
regions  beyond,  then  the  potential  of  the  outer  stratum  of  the  at- 
mosphere will  be  the  same  as  that  at  an  infinite  distance,  that  is,  it  will 
be  the  zero  of  the  mathematical  theory,  and  the  potential  of  the  earth 
will  be  negative. 


Note  6,  Abt.  97,  p.  43. 

On  the  Molecida/r  Constitution  of  Air, 

The  theory  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  here  referred  to  is  given  in  the 
Principia,  Lib.  ii..  Prop,  xxiii. 

Newton  supposes  a  constant  quantity  of  air  enclosed  in  a  cubical 
vessel  which  is  made  to  vary  so  as  to  become  a  cube  of  greater  or  smaller 
dimensions.  Then  since  by  Boyle's  law  the  product  of  the  pressure  of 
the  air  on  unit  of  surface  into  the  volume  of  the  cube  is  constant ;  and 
since  the  volume  of  the  cube  is  the  product  of  the  area  of  a  face  into 
the  edge  perpendicular  to  it,  it  follows  that  the  product  of  the  total 
pressure  on  a  face  of  the  cube  into  the  edge  of  the  cube  is  constant,  or 
the  total  pressure  on  a  face  is  inversely  as  the  edge  of  the  cube. 

Now  if  an  imaginary  plane  be  drawn  through  the  cube  parallel  to 
one  of  its  faces,  the  mutual  pressure  between  the  portions  of  air  on 
opposite  sides  of  this  plane  is  equal  to  the  pressure  on  a  face  of  the 
cube.  But  the  number  of  particles  is  the  same,  and  their  configuration 
is  geometrically  similar  whether  the  cube  is  large  or  small.  Hence  the 
distance  between  any  two  given  molecides  must  vary  aa  the  edge  of  the 
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cube,  and  the  force  between  the  two  molecules  must  vary  as  the  total 
force  between  the  sets  of  molecules  separated  by  the  imaginary  plane, 
and  therefore  the  product  of  the  repulsion  between  two  given  mole- 
cules iuto  the  distance  between  them  must  be  constant^  in  other  words 
the  repulsion  varies  inversely  as  the  distance. 

In  this  demonstration  the  repulsion  considered  is  that  between  two 
given  molecules,  and  it  is  shown  that  this  must  vary  inversely  as  the 
distance  between  them  in  order  to  account  for  Boyle's  law  of  the  elas- 
ticity of  air. 

If,  however,  we  suppose  the  same  law  of  repulsion  to  hold  for  every 
pair  of  molecules,  Newton  shows  in  his  Scholium  that  it  would  require 
a  greater  pressure  to  produce  the  same  density  in  a  larger  mass  of  air. 

We  must  therefore  suppose  that  the  repulsion  exists,  not  between 
every  pair  of  molecules,  but  only  between  each  molecule  and  a  certain 
definite  number  of  other  molecules,  which  we  may  suppose  to  be  defined 
as  those  nearest  to  the  given  molecules.  Newton  gives  as  an  example 
of  such  a  kind  of  action  the  attraction  of  a  magnet,  the  field  of  which  is 
contracted  when  a  plate  of  iron  is  interposed,  so  that  the  attractive 
power  appears  to  be  bounded  by  the  nearest  body  attracted. 

If  the  repulsion  were  confined  to  those  molecules  which  are  within 
a  certain  distance  of  each  other,  then,  as  Cavendish  points  out,  the 
pressure  arising  from  this  repulsion  would  vary  nearly  as  the  square 
of  the  density,  provided  a  large  number  of  molecules  are  within  this 
distance.  Hence  this  hypothesis  will  not  explain  the  fact  that  the 
pressure  varies  as  the  density. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  repulsion  were  limited  to  particular  pairs 
of  particles,  then  since  the  particles  are  free  to  move,  these  pairs  of 
particles  would  move  away  from  each  other  till  only  those  particles 
were  near  each  other  between  which  the  repulsive  force  is  supposed  not 
to  exist. 

It  would  appear  therefore  that  the  hypothesis  stated  by  Newton  and 
adopted  by  Cavendish  is  the  only  admissible  one,  namely,  that  the  re- 
pulsive force  is  inversely  as  the  distance,  but  is  exerted  only  between 
the  neai'est  molecules. 

Newton's  own  conclusion  to  his  investigation  of  the  properties  of  air 
on  the  statical  molecular  hypothesis  is  as  follows: — "An  vero  Fluida 
Elastica  ex  particulis  se  mutuo  fugantibus  constent,  Qusestio  Pbysica  est. 
Nos  proprietatem  Fluidorum  ex  ejusmodi  particulis  constantium  mathe- 
matice  dcnionstravimus,  ut  Philosophis  ansam  prsebeamus  Qusestionem 
illam  tractandL" 

The  theory  that  the  molecules  of  elastic  fluids  are  in  motion  satisfies 
the  conditions  of  the  question  as  pointed  out  by  Newton  in  a  much 
more  natural  manner  than  any  modification  of  the  statical  h3rpothesis. 

According  to  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  each  molecule  is  in  motion, 
and  this  motion  is  during  the  greater  part  of  its  course  undisturbed  by 
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the  action  of  other  molecules,  and  is  therefore  uniform  and  in  a  straight 
line.  When  however  it  comes  very  near  another  molecule,  the  two 
molecules  act  on  each  other  for  a  very  short  time,  the  courses  of  both 
are  changed  and  they  go  on  in  the  new  courses  till  Uiey  encounter  other 
molecules. 

It  would  appear  firom  the  observed  properties  of  gases  that  the 
mutual  action  between  two  molecules  is  insensible  at  all  sensible  dis- 
tances. As  the  molecules  approach,  the  action  is  at  first  attractive,  but 
soon  changes  to  a  repulsive  force  of  far  greater  magnitude,^  so  that  the 
general  character  of  the  encounter  depends  mainly  on  the  repulsive 
force. 

On  this  theory,  the  elasticity  of  the  gas  may  still  be  said  in  a  certain 
sense  to  arise  from  the  repulsive  force  between  its  molecules,  ooly 
instead  of  this  repulsive  force  being  in  constant  action,  it  is  called  into 
play  only  during  the  encounters  between  two  molecules.  The  intensity 
of  the  impulse  is  not  the  same  for  all  encounters,  but  as  it  does  not 
depend  on  the  interval  between  the  encounters,  we  may  consider  its 
mean  value  as  constant.  The  average  value  of  the  force  between  two 
molecules  is  in  this  case  the  value  of  the  impulse  divided  by  the  time 
between  two  encounters.  Hence  we  may  say  that  the  force  is  inversely 
as  the  distance  between  the  molecules,  and  that  it  acts  between  those 
molecules  only  which  encounter  each  other. 

For  an  earlier  investigation  by  Cavendish  of' the  properties  of  an 
elastic  fluid,  see  Note  18. 


Note  7,  Art.  101. 

Here  Cavendish  endeavours  to  fix  a  precise  meaning  to  the  terms 
**  positively  and  negatively  electrified,"  terms  which  he  found  current 
among  electricians,  but  not  well  defined.  The  meaning  which  he  here 
fixes  to  them,  and  which  he  afterwards  makes  much  use  of,  is  equivalent 
to  the  meaning  of  the  modern  term  potential,  as  used  by  practical  elec- 
tricians. The  idea  of  potential  as  used  by  mathematicians  is  expressed 
by  Cavendish  in  his  theory  of  canals  of  incompressible  fluid. 

In  the  "Thoughts  concerning  Electricity,"  and  in  the  unpublished 
papers,  degrees  of  electrification  are  spoken  of.  These  degrees  of  elec- 
trification are  measured  in  the  experimental  researches  by  means  of 
electrometers  of  diflerent  kinds,  and  since  he  has  compared  the  indi- 
cations of  his  electrometers  with  the  degrees  of  electrification  required 
to  make  a  spark  pass  between  the  balls  of  Lane's  discharging  electro- 
meter, we  may  express  all  these  measurements  in  modem  units,  though 
Cavendish's  original  electrometers  no  longer  exist. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  idea  of  electric  potential  in  the 
work  of  (Epinus,  so  that  Cavendish  seems  the  first  to  have  made  use 
of  it     The  relation  between  the  charge  of  a  body  and  the  degree  of 
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its  electrification  is  the  main  object  of  Cavendish's  experimental  re- 
searches, and  the  results  of  his  work  were  expressed  in  the  material 
form  of  a  collection  of  coated  plates,  each  of  which  had  a  capacity  equal 
to  that  of  a  sphere  of  known  diameter. 

The  leading  idea  in  the  great  experimental  work  of  Coulomb  seems 
to  be  the  measurement  of  the  charges  of  the  different  bodies  of  a 
system  and  of  parts  of  these  bodies.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  of 
Coulomb's  many  contributions  to  experimental  physics  was  the  mea- 
surement of  the  surface-density  of  the  distribution  of  electricity  on  a  con- 
ductor on  different  parts  of  its  surface  by  means  of  the  proof  plane. 
The  numerical  results  obtained  by  Coulomb  led  directly  to  the  great 
mathematical  work  of  Poisson.  I  have  not  been  able,  however,  to 
trace,  even  in  those  parts  of  Coulomb's  papers  where  it  would  greatly 
facilitate  the  exposition,  any  idea  of  potential  as  a  quantity  which 
has  the  same  value  for  all  parts  of  a  system  of  conductors  communicar 
ting  with  each  other. 


Note  8,  p.  61. 

Cases  of  Attraction  and  Repulsion, 

The  statements  of  Cavendish  may  be  illustrated  by  the  case  of  two 
spheres  .4  and  B,  whose  radii  are  a  and  6,  and  the  distance  between 
their  centres  c. 

If  the  charge  of  ii  is  1,  and  that  of  J9  is  0,  the  attraction  is 

an  expression  which  shows  that  it  depends  chiefly  on  the  value  of  b,  the 
radius  of  the  sphere  without  charga 

If  the  sphere  B,  instead  of  being  without  charge,  is  at  potential  z^ro, 
that  is,  if  it  is  not  insulated,  the  attraction  is 

This  expression  exceeds  the  former  by 

^+3-^+&c. 

The  number  of  times  that  the  attraction  of  an  uninsulated  sphere 
exceeds  that  of  a  sphere  without  charge  is  therefore  approximately 

which  is  greater  as  the  sphere  is  smaller.     This  agteea  with  what 
Cavendish  says  in  Art.  108. 
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With  respect  to  two  bodies  at  the  same  potential,  Cavendish  remarks 
in  Art  113,  that  it  may  be  said  that  one  of  them  may  be  rendered 
undercharged  in  the  part  nearest  to  the  other,  and  he  shows  that  even 
in  this  case,  the  two  bodies  must  repel  each  other.  But  it  may  be  shown 
that  each  of  the  bodies  must  be  overcharged  in  every  part  of  its  surface. 
For  in  the  first  place  no  part  can  be  undercharged,  for  the  lines  of  force 
which  terminate  in  an  undei*charged  surface  must  have  come  from  an 
overcharged  surface  at  which  the  ix)tential  is  higher  than  at  the  surface. 
But  there  is  no  body  in  the  field  at  a  higher  potential  than  the  two 
bodies  considered.     Hence  no  part  of  their  surface  can  be  undercharged. 

Nor  can  any  finite  part  of  the  surface  be  free  from  charge,  for  it 
may  be  shown  that  if  a  finite  portion  of  the  surface  of  a  conductor  is 
free  from  charge,  every  point  which  can  be  reached  by  continuous 
motion  from  that  part  of  the  surface  without  passing  through  an  elec- 
trified suiface  must  be  at  the  same  potential.  Hence  no  fiuite  poi-tion 
of  a  surface  can  bo  free  from  charge,  unless  the  whole  sui-face  is  free 
from  charge. 


Note  9,  Art.  124. 

The  rate  at  which  electricity  passes  from  a  conductor  to  the  sur- 
rounding air  or  from  the  surrounding  air  to  a  conductor  was  believed 
to  be  much  greater  by  Cavendish  and  his  contemporaries  than  is  con- 
sistent with  modern  experiments.  Judging  fi*om  the  statements  of  the 
electricians  of  each  generation,  it  would  seem  as  if  this  rate  had  been 
diminishing  steadily  during  the  last  hundred  years  in  exact  corre- 
spondence with  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  the  con- 
struction of  solid  insulating  supports  for  electrified  conductors. 

Whenever  the  intensity  of  the  electromotive  force  at  the  surface 
of  a  conductor  is  sufficiently  great,  the  air  no  doubt  becomes  charged.* 
This  is  the  case  at  a  shai-p  point  connected  with  the  conductor  even 
when  the  potential  is  low,  but  when  the  curvature  of  the  surface  is 
continuous  and  gentle,  the  conductor  must  be  raised  to  a  high  potential 
before  any  discharge  to  air  begins  to  take  place. 

Thus  in  Thomson's  portable  electrometer,  in  which  there  are  two 
disks  placed  parallel  to  each  other  at  different  potentials,  the  percentage 
loss  of  electricity  from  day  to  day  is  very  small,  and  seems  to  depend 
principally  on  the  solid  insulators,  for  when  the  disks  are  placed  very 
near  each  other,  less  loss  is  observed  than  when  they  are  further  apart, 
though  the  intensity  of  the  force  urging  the  electricity  through  the 
intervening  stratum  of  air  is  greater  the  nearer  the  disks  are  to  each 
other. 

♦  M.  R.  Nahrwold  (Wiedemann's  Annal^n  v.  (1878)  p.  440)  finds  that  the  dis- 
cbarge from  a  sharp  point  commnnicatos  a  charge  to  dusty  air  which  can  bo 
detected  in  the  air  for  some  time  afterwards.  This  does  not  occur  in  air  free  from 
dust.  Bat  the  discbarge  from  an  incandescent  platinmn  wire  oommmiioates  a 
lasting  charge  even  to  air  free  from  dust. 
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On  the  surface  density  of  electricity  near  the  vertex  of  a  cone. 

Green  has  given  in  a  note  to  his  Essay,  section  (12),  the  following 
results  of  an  investigation  whicb>  so  far  as  I  am  aware^  he  never  pub- 
lished. 

**  Since  this  was  written,  I  have  obtained  foimulse  serving  to  express, 
generally,  the  law  of  the  distribution  of  the  electric  fluid  near  the  apex  0 
of  a  cone,  which  forms  part  of  a  conducting  surface  of  revolution  having 
the  same  axis.  From  these  formulae  it  results  that,  when  the  apex  of 
the  cone  is  directed  inwards,  the  density  of  the  fluid  at  any  point  p, 
near  to  it,  is  proportional  to  t'"*;  r  being  the  distance  Op,  and  the 
exponent  n  very  nearly  such  as  would  satisfy  the  simple  equation 

(471  4- 2) /J  =  3ir, 

where  2p  is  the  angle  at  the  summit  of  the  cone. 

If  2p  exceeds  ir,  this  summit  is  directed  outwards,  and  when  the 
excess  is  not  very  considerable,  n  will  be  given  as  above :  but  2p  still 
increasing,  until  it  becomes  2ir  -  2y,  the  angle  2y  at  the  summit  of  the 
cone,  which  is  now  dii*ected  outwards,  being  very  smalls  n  will  be  given 

2nlog-=  1, 

r 

and  in  case  the  conducting  body  is  a  sphere  whose  radius  is  &,  on  which 
P  represents  the  mean  density  of  the  electric  fluid ;  p,  the  value  of  the 
density  near  the  apex  0,  will  be  determined  by  the  formula 

_    2Pbn    fry 

^  -  {^Tby^  W     ' 

a  being  the  length  of  the  cone. 

Professor  F.  G.  Mehler*  of  Elbing  has  investigated  the  distribution 
of  electricity  on  a  cone  under  the  influence  of  a  charged  point  on  the 
axis,  and  the  inverse  problem  of  the  distribution  on  a  spindle  formed  by 
the  revolution  of  the  segment  of  a  circle  about  its  chord. 

He  finds  that  when  the  segment  is  a  very  small  portion  of  the  cii'cle, 
so  that  the  conical  points  of  the  spindle  are  very  acute,  the  surfisu^e- 
density  at  any  point  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  product  of  the 
distances  of  that  point  from  the  two  conical  points. 

^  Uebcr  eine  mit  den  Kngel-  und  Cylinderfanctionen  verwandte  Function, 
nnd  ihre  Anwendung  in  der  Theorie  der  Electricitatsvertheilung.     (Elbing,  1870.) 


M. 
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NoTB  10,  p.  63. 

Sir  W.  Thomson*  has  determined  in  absolute  measure  the  electro- 
motive force  required  to  produce  a  spark  in  air  between  two  electrodes 
in  the  form  of  disks,  one  of  which  was  plane,  and  the  other  slightly 
convex,  placed  at  different  distances  from  each  other.  Mr  Macfarlanet 
has  recently  made  a  more  extensive  series  of  experiments  on  the  dis- 
ruptive discharge  of  electricity.  He  finds  that  in  air  at  the  ordinary 
pressure  and  temperature  the  electromotive  force  required  to  produce 
a  spark  between  disks,  10  cm.  diameter,  and  from  1  to  0*025  cm« 
apart,  is  expressed  by  the  empirical  equation 

r=  66-940  («•+ -20503^)*, 

where  a  is  the  distance  between  the  disks. 

If  we  suppose  that  in  the  space  between  the  disks  the  potenfttiL,^ 

varies  uniformlv,  as  it  does  between  two  infinite  planes,  then  tbe 

V 
sultant  electromotive  intensity  is  i^  =  — . 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  suppose  that  the  variation  of  the 
tial  near  the  smTace  of  the  disks  is  affected  by  unknown  cauaiay 
would  get  a  better  estimate  of  the  intensity  by  ts^ing 

dV 


E  = 


da 


dV 


Both  —  and  -;- 

a  i 

to  the  limit  66-940. 


—  diminish  as  the  distance  increases,  approxii 


This  corresponds  to  a  surface-density  of  5*327  units  of  electiioilv^ 
per  square  centimetre,    and   to   a  tension  of  178*3  dynes  per 
centiraeti^e.     As  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  in  about 
million  dynes  per   square    centimetre,  the    pressure  with  which  tlM 

electricity  tends  to  break  through  the  air  is  only  about  of  the 

pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

If  the  electrodes  are  convex  surfaces,  whose  radii  of  curvature, 
a  and  6,  are  large  compared  with  the  least  distance  c  between  the 
surfaces,  then  if 

1=1      2  _i. 
a~  c"^  la      36 ' 

the  greatest  electric  force  at  the  surface  whose  radius  is  a  will  be  equal 
to  that  at  either  of  two  parallel  plane  surfaces  at  the  same  potentials 
whose  distance  is  a. 

*  Proc,  R.  S.t  1860,  or  Papers  on  Electrostatics^  ohap.  xix. 
t  Trans,  B.  S,  Edin,,  Vol.  xxvin.,  Part  u.  (1878),  p.  638. 
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Hence  the  eIectrom(jtive  force  required  to  produce  a  spark  between 
convex  aurfdfes,  as  in  Lane's  electrometer,  is  less  than  if  the  surfaces 
had  been  plane  and  at  the  same  distance. 

When  the  air-apace  is  large,  the  path  of  the  (iparks,  and  therefore 
the  electromotive  force  required  to  produce  them,  is  esceedioglj  irre- 
gular. The  accompanjing  figure  is  from  a  photograph  of  a  Buccession 
of  sparks  taken  between  the  same  electrodes  from  four  Leyden  jars 
chafed  by  Holtz's  machine. 

A  portion  of  the  path  near  the  positive  electrode  is  nearly  straight, 
thera  is  then  a  sharp  turn,  which,  in  all  the  sparks  represented,  is  in  the 
same  direction.  Beyond  this  the  ciurse  of  the  spark  is  very  irre- 
gular, although  its  general  direction  is  deflected  towards  the  same  side 
aa  the  first  sharp  turn. 


Note  11,  Art.  Ul. 

Theory  of  two  circular  disks  on  the  same  axiM,  their  radii  being  tmail 
compared  tmth  t/ie  dittanee  between  ihent. 

A  circular  disk  may  be  considered  as  an  ellipsoid,  two  of  whose 
axes  are  equal,  while  the  third  is  zero,  and  we  may  apply  the  method 
of  ellipeoiikl  co-ordinates  to  the  calculation  of  the  potential*.     In  the 
*  See  Ferren'  Spherieal  Hamonie*.  p.  136. 

45— ^ 
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case  before  us  eyerything  is  symmetrical  about  the  axis,  so  that  'we  have 
to  consider  only  the  zonal  harmonics,  and  of  these  only  those  of  even 
order,  unless  we  wish  to  distinguish  between  the  surface- density  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  same  element  of  the  disk,  for  this  depends  on  the 
harmonics  of  odd  orders. 

Let  a  be  the  radius  of  the  first  disk,  h  that  of  the  second,  and  c  the 
distance  between  them. 

We  shall  use  ellipsoidal  co-ordinates  confocal  with  the  first  disk.  Let 
r^  and  r,  be  the  greatest  and  least  distances  respectively  of  a  given  ^x>int 
from  the  edge  of  the  disk,  and  let 

«•  -  i  (»■.  -  r.y  =  «V,  (1) 

i(r.  +  r.)'-a'=aV,  (2) 

then  if  s  is  the  distance  of  the  point  from  the  plane  of  the  disk,  and  r 
its  distance  from  the  axis^ 

z^^afiVy  (3) 

r'=a'(l-M')(«^-l).  (4) 

If  the  surface-density  of  the  electricity  on  the  disk  is  a  function  of 
the  distance  from  the  axis,  it  may  be  expressed  in  the  form 

cr  =^  cr^  +  <r,  +  <fec.,  (5) 

^l^ere  cr.  =  ^-^^..P^(/x),  (6) 

and  P,^  is  the  zonal  harmonic  of  order  2n.  Only  even  orders  are  ad- 
missible, for  since  every  element  of  the  disk  corresponds  to  two  values 
of  ft,  numerically  equal  but  of  opposite  signs,  a  term  involving  an 
harmonic  of  odd  order  would  give  the  surface-density  everywhere  zero. 

The  potential  arising  from  thLs  distribution  at  any  point  whose  ellip- 
soidal co-ordinates  are  tj  —  afx  and  r]  =  av 

is  r=r,+  r,-h(fec.+  r,,  (7) 

where  V^  =  A,^  1  ^.^^  P^  Q'U^)-  (S) 

In  this  expression  Q\^(v)  denotes  a  series,  the  terms  of  which  are 
numerically  equally  to  those  of  Qg^(v),  the  zonal  harmonic  of  the  second 
kind,  but  with  the  second  and  all  even  terms  negative.     If  we  put 

i  for  J-  1,  we  may  write 

<?'*.(•')  =  (-)"»  <2.H  (9) 

1.3.0  4?i  +  l  3.5.7     (4n -i- 3)  ^     ^ 

This  expression  is  an  infinite  series,  the  terms  of  which  increase 
without  limit  when  v  is  diminished  without  limit. 
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It  may,  however,  be  expressed  in  the  finite  form* 

where  <?'..  W  =  ^.('')  tan- (1)-^..H  (11) 

^'..''=(-)"^..(*V),  (12) 

that  is  to  say  JP\Jy)  is  a  zonal  harmonic  of  the  first  kind  with  all  its 
terms  positive,  and  Z^^  (v)  is  a  rational  and  integral  function  of  v  of  2n  - 1 

degrees,  which  is  such  as  to  cancel  all  the  terms  of  I^\^{v)  tan"*  (- j 

which  do  not  vanish  when  v  becomes  infinite. 

The  expression  (11)  is  applicable  to  small  as  well  as  great  values 
of  V.     Thus  we  find  when  v  is  0,  as  it  is  at  the  surface  of  the  disk, 

The  potential  at  any  point  of  the  disk  is  therefore  the  sum  of  a 
series  of  terms,  the  general  form  of  which  is 

On  the  axis,  ft  =  1  and  av  =  z,  and  the  potential  is  the  sum  of  a 
series  of  terms,  the  general  form  of  which  is 

Since  we  have  to  determine  the  value  of  the  potential  arising  from 
the  first  disk  at  a  point  in  the  second  disk  for  which  «  =  c  at  a  distance 
r  from  the  axis,  and  if  we  write 

r'  =  6'(l-y),  (16) 

where  b  is  the  radius  of  the  second  disk,  and  p  la  &  quantity  correspond- 
ing to  ft  in  the  first  disk,  then  the  most  convenient  expression  for  the 
potential  due  to  the  first  disk  at  a  point  (p)  in  the  second,  is 

where  U  denotes  the  value  of  the  potential  at  the  axis,  and  where^  after 
the  difierentiations,  va  is  to  be  made  equal  to  c. 

To  investigate  the  mutual  action  of  the  two  disks,  let  us  assume 
that  the  surface-density  on  the  second  disk  is  the  sum  of  a  number  of 
terms  of  which  the  general  form  is 

*  See  Heine,  Handbuch  der  Kugelfunetionen,  $  28,  20. 
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The  potential  at  the  sorfeoe  of  the  second  disk  arising  from  this 
distribution  will  be  the  sum  of  a  series  of  terms  of  the  form 

The  potential  arising  from  the  presence  of  the  first  disk  is  given  in 
equation  (17). 

Having  thus  expressed  the  most  general  symmetrical  distribution 
of  electricity  on  the  two  disks  and  the  potentials  thence  aiising,  we 
are  able  to  calculate  the  potential  energy  of  the  system  in  terms  of 
the  squares  and  products  of  the  two  sets  of  coefficients  A  and  B. 

If  W  denotes  the  potential  energyi 

W^ijjards,  (20) 

when  the  int^ration  is  to  be  extended  over  every  element  of  sur- 
face ds. 

Confining  our  attention  to  the  second  disk,  the  part  of  W  thence 
arising  is 

irh'faVpdp,  (21) 

and  the  part  arising  from  the  term  in  the  density  whose  coefficient 
is  ^,,  is 

\KfyPu(pW-  (22) 

The  part  of  the  value  of  V  which  arises  from  the  electricity  on  the 
second  disk  itself  is  the  sum  of  a  series  of  terms  of  the  form  (19).  The 
surface-integi-al  of  the  product  of  any  two  of  these  of  different  orders  is 
zero,  so  that  in  finding  the  potential  enei'gy  of  the  disk  on  itself  we 
have  to  deal  only  with  terms  of  the  form 

^1     (2n !)'  1  .2«. 

••4  6  2"(»!)*  4n+r  ^  ^ 

The  energy  arising  fi*om  the  mutual  action  of  the  disks  consists  of 
terms  whose  coefficients  are  products  of  -4*s  and  -B's,  and  in  calculating 
these  we  meet  with  the  integral* 

We  have,  therefore,  for  the  harmonic  of  order  zero. 

A     1 
Surface-density  on  the  first  disk,  o-^  =  - — ,  - ,  whei-e  A  is  the  charge 

of  the  first  disk. 

*  I  am  indebted  for  the  general  value  of  this  integral  to  Mr  W.  D.  Niven,  of 
Trinity  College. 
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V  1 

Potential  at  the  sur&ce  of  the  first  disk  F^^  =  «  -  '^« 

Potential  at  the  surface  of  the  second  disk,  arising  from  this  distri- 
bution of  electricity  on  the  first, 

+  ^  ^y  7/T  [2.3. 4-4.  g.  6  -I  +  &0.] 
-  (to. 

Order  2.  a,=  J.^^d/- J). 

Potential  at  the  surface  of  first  disk, 

IT  1         1 

Potential  at  the  surface  of  the  second  disk, 

.    ,  aV  (1 -p')  r2 .  4     4.6  a*     .1 

Order  4.  ^^  =  ^^  __  |^_;,  _  _^  +  -J  . 

Potential  at  first  disk, 

„      IT    .  I'.3'r35    .     30  3] 

Potential  at  second  disk, 

_       .   1.3  a*  r    2.4  4.6      a\  ^,^1 

^' =  ^-274  ?  L 6T779 -  7T9nr  ? -^  ^- J 

1.3  a«y(l-p')  [2.4.6       1 

~  ^  271 2V L"779       ^^'^ J  ' 

and  so  on. 

We  have  next  to  calculate  the  energy  arising  from  this  distri- 
bution on  the  first  disk,  together  with  a  corresponding  distribution 
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on  the  second  disk/  the  coefficients  of  the  harmonics  for  the  second 
disk  being  By  B^y  Bi,  &c. 

;    It  will  consist  of  three  parts,  the  potential  energy  of  the  first  disk  on 
itself,  of  the  first  and  second  on  each  other,  and  of  the  second  on  itself. 

The  first  part  will  involve  only  terms  having  for  coefficients  the 
squares  of  the  coefficients  A,  for  those  involving  products  of  harmonics 
of  different  orders  will  vanish  on  integration. 

The  third  part  will,  for  the  same  reasoni  involve  only  squares  of 
the  coefficients  B, 

The  second  part  will  involve  all  products  of  the  form  AB, 

Performing  the  integrations,  putting  a^cx  and  h,  =  cyy 

W-  A^^  '^  ^  A  ^^  '^      ^      4.  >l  •  ^  ^   ^ 
a4        •a4  2*.5         *a4  2* 

+  J  (x*  +  y*)  +  la;*/  (x*  +  y*)  +  V  «y  -  &c] 
-^  a:'  -  i^a;y-4.3x'y  +  4y<'-  &c] 

^  ^A"-?  3:^77  [^-'ir^-v-^  4c.] 

rry     1 
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In  this  expression  for  the  energy  of  the  system  the  coefficients  J„  A„ 
B^y  B^  are  treated  as  independent  of  A  and  B,  To  determine  the 
nearest  approach  to  equilibrium  which  can  be  obtained  from  a  distribu- 
tion defined  by  this  limited  number  of  harmonics,  we  must  make  W 
a  minimum  with  respect  to  ^„  -B,,  A^  and  B^, 

We  thus  find  for  the  values  of  these  coefficients 

4     2' 
+  ^  ^  3r-5  ie'y' [1  -  <kc.] 

i?.  =  -  ^  II  y»  [1  -  2a:'- ?^  y  +  3a:*  +  ^-1^  x'y*  +  ^  y*  -  &c] ' 

We  are  now  able  to  express  the  energy  in  the  form 

where  A  and  B  are  the  charges,  and  p,,,  p„,  and  p^  are  the  coefficients 
of  potential,  the  value  of  which  we  now  find  to  be 

«■      1     2'     6'  ,       .a*     nb'..a*     ,„aV     2.3.13  6'     ,    , 
1      ,a'  +  b*    ,a*  +  b*     ,a'6'     ,o«  +  6'     o'6'(o*  +  6»)     ^ 


Note  12,  Art.  151. 
On  the  electrical  capacitt/  of  a  long  narrow  ei^inder. 

The  problem  of  the  distribution  of  electricity  on  a  finite  cylinder  is 
still,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  left  by  Cavendish. 
It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  the  electric  properties  of  a  long  narrow 
cylinder  may  be  represented,  to  a  sufficient  degree  of  approximation,  by 
those  of  the  ellii>soid  inscribed  in  the  cylinder.     The  electrical  capacity 
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of  the  cylinder  must  be  greater  than  that  of  the  ellipsoidi  because 
the  electric  capacity  of  any  figure  is  greater  than  that  of  any  part  of 
that  figure. 

It  is  easier  to  state  the  conditions  of  the  problem  than  to  obtain  an 
exact  solution. 

Let  21  be  the  length  of  the  cylinder,  and  let  5  be  its  radius. 

Let  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  be  the  axis  of  x,  and  let  the  origin  be 
taken  at  the  middle  point  of  the  axis.  Let  y  be  the  distance  of  any 
point  from  the  axis. 

Let  Xdx  be  the  quantity  of  electricity  on  that  part  of  the  curved 
surface  of  the  cylinder  for  which  x  is  between  x  and  x-^-dx;  we  may 
call  \  the  linear  density  of  the  electricity  on  the  cylinder. 

Let  <r  be  the  surface-density  on  the  flat  ends. 

Xiet  iff  be  the  potential  at  a  point  on  the  axis  for  which  as  =  ^. 

^  =  r\  [{€  -  xy  +  M]-*  dx  +  p  2ircry  [{I -  i)'  +  yT*  c?y 

+  fjir<nj[{U$y^y']-idi/,  (1) 

the  first  integral  representing  the  part  of  the  potential  due  to  the  curved 
surfiu>e,  and  the  other  two  the  parts  due  to  the  positive  and  the  negative 
flat  ends  respectively. 

The  condition  of  equilibrium  of  the  electricity  is  that  ^  must  be 
constant  for  all  points  within  the  cylinder,  and  therefore  for  all  points 
on  the  axis  between  the  two  end& 

If,  by  giving  proper  values  to  X  and  <r,  we  can  make  the  value  of  tff 
constant  fur  any  finite  length  along  the  axis,  then,  by  Art.  144  of 
''Electricity  and  Magnetism/'  if/  will  be  constant  for  all  points  within 
the  surface  of  the  cylinder. 

It  was  shown  in  Note  2  that  the  distribution  of  electricity  in  equi- 
librium on  a  straight  line  without  breadth  is  a  uniform  one.  We  may 
expect,  therefore,  that  the  distribution  on  a  cylinder  will  approximate 
to  uniformity  as  the  radius  of  the  cylinder  diminishes. 

If  we  suppose  X  and  o-  to  be  each  of  them  constant, 

^  =  X  log  ^.^^-^H/.^^^^)  ^  2..(/.  ./.-  20.  (2) 

where  /^  and  /^  are  the  distances  of  the  point  (()  on  the  axis  from  the 
edges  of  the  curved  surface  at  the  +  and  —  ends  of  the  cylinder  respect- 
ively. 

Just  within  the  positive  flat  end  of  the  cylinder,  where  (  is  just 
less  than  ^ 

di 


=  -x(i--^)+2ircr.  (3) 
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If  the  electiicity  were  in  equilibrium,  this  would  be  zero,  and  if  the 
cylinder  is  so  long  that  we  may  neglect  the  reciprocal  oif^^  we  find 

A  =  2ir6<r,  (4) 

or  the  surface-density  on  the  end  must  be  equal  to  the  surface-density  on 
the  curved  surfaice. 

The  whole  charge  is  therefore 

E=^\{2Uh).  (5) 

The  greatest  value  of  the  potential  is  at  the  middle  of  the  axis,  where 
f  =  0.     Calling  it  ?/^(o,  and  puttiugy=  I, 

^..,  =  ^(21ogf  +  f).  (6) 

The  potential  at  the  end  of  the  axis  is 

^u.  =  ^  (log  f  + 1) .  (7) 

The  potential  at  the  curved  edge  is  approximately 

^„  =  x(logi^?).  (8) 

This  is  the  smallest  value  of  the  potential  for  any  point  of  the 
cylinder. 

The  capacity  of  the  cylinder  cannot  therefore  be  less  than 

f^    2bgf7| 
nor  greater  than 

Cavendish  does  not  take  into  account  the  flat  ends  of  the  cylinder, 
but  in  other  respects  these  limits  are  the  same  as  those  between  which 
he  shows  that  the  capacity  must  lia  The  approximation,  however,  is  by 
no  means  a  close  one,  for  when  the  cylinder  is  very  narrow  the  upper 
limit  is  nearly  double  the  lower.  Indeed  Cavendish,  in  Arts.  479, 
682,  has  recourse  to  experiment  to  determine  the  best  form  of  the 
logarithmic  expression. 

We  may  obtain  a  much  closer  approximation  by  the  following  method, 
which  is  applicable  to  many  cases  in  which  we  cannot  obtain  a  complete 
solution. 

Let  W  be  the  potential  energy  of  any  arbitrary  distribution  of  elec* 
tricity  on  a  body  of  any  form 

F=lS(e^),  (11) 
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where  e  is  the  charge  of  any  element  of  the  body,  and  ^  the  potential  at 
that  element. 

■  The  charge  is 

^=S(4  (12) 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  electricity  to  become  moveable  and  to  dis- 
tribute itself  so  as  to  be  in  equilibrium.  The  -potential  will  then  be 
uniform.  Let  its  value  be  i/r^,  and  since  the  charge  remains  the  same  the 
potential  energy  of  the  electrification  in  the  state  of  equilibrium  will  be 

in=ii^.^.  (13) 

If  K^  is  the  capacity  of  the  conductor, 

^=^A>  (1*) 

and  K'-iw-  (l-"*) 

Since  TF,  the  potential  energy  due  to  any  arbitrary  distribution  of 
the  charge,  may  be  greater,  but  cannot  be  less  than  W^,  the  energy  of 
the  same  charge  when  in  equilibrium,  the  capacity  may  be  grater,  but 
cannot  be  less,  than 

•   i  ^'  or  EMr  /16) 

This  inferior  limit  of  the  capacity  is  greater  than  that  derived  from 
the  maximum  value  of  the  potential,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  sometimes 
gives  a  very  close  approximation  to  the  true  capacity. 

In  the  case  of  the  cylinder,  if  we  suppose  X  to  be  uniform,  and 
neglect  the  electrification  of  the  flat  ends 

E  =  2H  TT  =  2\H  Aog  y  - 1 V  (17) 

Jsr,>-4 (18) 

logi'-l 

When  the  length  of  the  cylinder  is  more  than  100  times  the  diameter 
this  value  of  the  capacity  is  sufficiently  exact  for  all  practical  purposes. 
The  capacity  of  the  inscribed  ellipsoid  is 

I 
logy 

To  obtain  a  closer  approximation  let  us  suppose  that  the  linear 
density  \  is  expressed  in  the  form  X^,  +  X,  +  <kc.  +  Xj,  the  general  term 
being 

K=AP,(^^,  (19) 

where  P.  is  the  zonal  harmonic  of  order  n. 
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If  we  consider  a  line  of  length  21  on  which  there  is  a  distribution  of 
electricity  according  to  this  law,  and  if  /^  and^i  are  the  distances  of  a 
given  point  from  the  ends  of  the  line,  and  if  we  write 


a  =  i-^tA 


P  =  h-^-' 


(20) 


then  the  potential,  ^^,  at  the  given  point  (a,  p),  due  to  the  distribution 

^.=^.QMP.W).  (21) 

where  P^  is  the  same  zonal  harmonic  as  in  equation  (19),  and  Q^  is  the 
corresponding  zonal  harmonic  of  the  second  kiud^,  and  is  of  the  form 


<?.(-)  =  -P,(a)log^J+i?.a, 


(22) 


where  B^  (a)  is  a  rational  function  of  a  of  w  -  1  degrees,  and  is  such  that 
Q^  (a)  vanishes  when  a  is  infinite.  The  values  of  the  first  four  har- 
monics of  the  second  kind  are 


<?.(«)  =  log 


g+l 
o-l' 


(?.(a)  =  alog^-2, 

Q.  (-)  =  ih'  -  h)  log  ^I  -  3». 
e.(a)  =  (|a'-ia)log^-5a'  +  ^ 

<?«  (a)  =  (V  -*  -  V  -•  +  ^)  log  "  J  }-  -  Y  »"  + 


3  5  «8 


yif  a. 


(23) 


In  applying  these  results  to  the  determination  of  the  potential  at 
any  point  of  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  we  must  remember  tliat  a  point 
on  the  axis  is  at  the  distance  b  from  any  one  of  the  generating  lines  of 
the  cylinder,  and  therefoi'e  the  potential  at  any  point  on  the  axis  is  the 
same  as  if  the  whole  charge  had  been  collected  on  one  generating  Una 

Hence  at  the  point  on  the  axis  for  which  a5  =  f,  if  we  write 

Z  =  log>>^^log-4li±i.  (24) 

the  potential  due  to  the  distribution  whose  linear  density  is 

!:...^.(|)[z-»4'i-»-'^<;^'><Ti>.^.t:?|i^)-^]» 

approximately,  provided  (  is  between  ±  L 

*  See  Ferrers'  Spherical  Harmonics,  chap.  v. 
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Thus,  if 


\—  ^oi 


A  =il 


X 


"r 


\  A      ( %h  IB  ^^         H  I 


(27) 


then 


^4  = 


=  ^,£, 


^.(l?-i)(^-3), 

-^8   (  I    ^    ""   t    /  )  (^  "   V  )» 


2S\ 


(28) 


These  values  of  the  potential  are  calciiLited  for  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder.  The  potential  at  the  curved  surface  may  be  found  from  that 
at  the  axis  by  remembering  that  within  the  cylinder  vV==^*  -^*  * 
distance  b  from  the  axis  the  potential  is  therefore 

f.  =  -A-l-2^6'+A^6*-&c.,  (29) 

where  the  values  of  if/  and  its  derivatives  are  those  at  the  axis. 
For  a  uniform  distribution 

2A  A 

which   is   approximately j^   when   ^  =  0,   and  —  q7>  when  i=»fe/. 

Hence,  when  the  length  of  the  cylinder  is  many  times  its  diameter,  the 
potential  at  the  axis  may  be  taken  for  that  at  the  surface  in  approxi- 
mations of  the  kiud  hefe  made. 

We  have  next  to  find  the  integral  of  the  product  of  the  density  into 
the  potential.  We  may  consider  the  product  of  each  pair  of  terms  by 
itself.     If  we  write  8  for  the  value  of  L  when  (  =  1,  or  a[)proximatel7 


n     1      ^^ 


(31) 


(32) 
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J\^,dx  =  fX,<l'^dx  --'iAJ  J., 

f\j^,^dx  =  J\^,dx  =  -lA,AJ., 
J\<l>,dx  =  /X.f.da;  =  -  ^A,AJ, 

The  charge  is 

I!  =  jXdx=2AJ[.  (33) 

Determining  ^4,  so  as  to  make  J{\+\){^o^^i)dx  a  minimum,  we  find 

A   ^  ^  A  ' 

^«""  Ji^O     7  10  1   » 

and  we  obtain  a  second  approximation  to  A", 

K> i .  (34) 

«         ^         ^JTo         101 

This  approximation  is  evidently  of  little  use  unless  the  length  of  the 
cjliuder  considerably  exceeds  7 '245  times  its  diameter,  for  this  ratio 
makes  the  second  term  of  the  denominator  infinite.  It  shows,  however, 
that  when  the  ratio  of  the  length  to  the  diameter  is  very  great,  the  true 
capacity  approximates  to  the  value  of  K^  given  in  (18). 

We  may  proceed  in  the  same  way  to  determine  A^  and  A^  so  that 

KK  +  \  +  K)  ("A,  +  -A.  +  f «)  <i^ 

shall  be  a  minimum,  and  we  thus  find  a  third  approximation  to  the 
value  of  the  capacity,  in  which 

A  --  5  A * ^5^ A  z=  9  A  ?Jlxn7 

•  "^  ^     0  /a         10l\/Q        6080\         46     >   '^4      ^^     0 /q  _  1 0 1  Wo  _  6  080\        4ff    » 

so  that  when  2  is  very  large  the  distribution  approximates  to 


X  =  ^.[l+,-/.{9?-2j-i;}]. 


The  value  of  the  inferior  limit  of  the  capacity,  as  given  by  this 
approximation  is 

jj:> i 


As  2  increases^  K  approaches  to  the  value  found  by  the  first  approxi- 
mation. 
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To  indicate  the  degree  of  approximation,  the  value  of  2  and  of  the 
successive  terms  of  the  denominator  are  given  below. 

Denominator  of  (34)  and  (35) 

!•*  term.  2»*  term.  8^.  term. 
2-68888  -  0.43151 
3-38203-013680 
3-78749  -  0-09775 
4-29832-0-07191 
4-99146-005291-0-13566 
7-29405  -  002818  -  0-00892 

The  observed  capacities  of  Cavendish's  cylinders  may  be  deduced 
from  the  numbers  given  in  Art  281  by  taking  the  capacity  of  the  globe 
of  12-1  inches  diameter  equal  to  6*05,  and  their  capacities  as  calculated 
by  the  formula  of  this  note  are  given  in  the  following  table. 

Length.  Diameter.        Capacity  by  formula.  ^Q^^^M^^^ 

72  -185  5-668  5-669 

54-2  -73  5-775  5754 

35-9  253  5-907  6-044 

The  agreement  of  the  calculated  and  measui'ed  values  is  remarkable. 


I 

b' 

«. 

10 

3-68888 

20 

4-38203 

30 

4-78749 

50 

5-29832 

100 

5-99146 

1000 

8-29405 

Note  13,  Arts.  152,  280 

Two  cylinders. 

In  the  case  of  two  equal  and  parallel  cylinders  at  distance  c,  the 
linear  densities  being  uuitbrm  and  equal  to  A,  and  X^,  the  part  of  the 
potential  energy  arising  from  their  mutual  action  is 

\  /\.^.^  =  jXjP^dx  =  A,\.  (4^  log  ^'-  2r)  , 

where  r'  =  4Z*  +  c'. 

If  the  two  cylinders  are  in  electric  communication  with  each  other 
Xj  =  Xj,  and  the  capacity  of  the  two  cylinders  together  is  approximately 

21 


,       4/      -      ,      r+1l     r-c 
log    r-\  +  log   -^  -  - 


c  21 

If  a  cylinder  is  placed  at  a  distance  d  from  a  conducting  plane  sur- 
face and  parallel  to  it,  then  the  electric  image  of  the  cylinder  will  be 
at  a  distance  c  =  2d,  and  its  charge  will  be  negative,  so  that  the  capacity 
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of  the  cyliuder  will  be  increased     The  capacity  of  the  cylinder  in 
presence  of  a  conducting  plane  at  distance  ^c,  is 

I 

.      U      -      ,     r 4-  2^     r-c' 
log -g-- 1  -  log  ^-  + -^ 

Thus  in  Cavendish's  experiment  he  used  a  brass  wire  72  inches 
long  and  0*185  in  diameter.  The  capacity  of  this  wire  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  any  other  body  would  be  5*668  inches.  Cavendish  placed  it 
horizontally  50  inches  from  the  floor.  The  inductive  action  of  the  floor 
would  increase  its  capacity  to  5*994  inches;  Cavendish,  by  comparison 
with  his  globe,  makes  it  5*844. 

To  compare  with  this  he  had  two  wires  each  36  inches  long  and 
0*1  inch  diameter. 

The  capacity  of  one  of  these  at  <t  distance  from  any  other  body 
would  be  2*8697  inches,  or  the  two  together  would  be  5*7394  inches. 

The  two  wires  were  placed  parallel  and  horizontal  at  50  inches  from 
the  floor.  £ach  wire  was  therefore  influenced  by  the  other  wire,  and 
also  by  the  negative  images  of  itself  and  the  other  wire. 

The  denominator  of  the  fraction  expressing  the  capacity  is  therefore 

TV.  X  Wire         Other  Own  Other 

Distance*  •x    i«  • 

itself.         wire.         image.        image. 

18  6*2724  +  9*8256  -  0*1759  -  0*1754  =  6*7467 

24  6-2724  +  0*6596  -  0*1759  -  0*1733  =  6*5828 

36  6*2724  +  0*4672  -  0*1759  -  0*1678  =  6*3955 

The  numerator  of  the  fraction  which  expresses  the  capacity  of  both 
wires  together  is  36,  so  that  the  capacity  of  the  two  is 

From  Cayendish's 
results. 

At  18  inches  5*334  4-967 

24  5*469  5026 

36  5-629  5*277 

Wire  of  72  inches  5*994  5*844 


Note  14,  Art.  155, 

Lemma  XVL 

If  wo  suppose  the  plate  AB  to  be  overcharged  and  the  plate  DF  to 
be  equally  undercharged,  the  redundant  fluid  in  any  element  o£  AB 
being  numerically  equal  to  the  deficient  fluid  in  the  corresponding 
element  of  DF,  then  what  Cavendish  calls  the  repulsion  on  the  column 
CF  in  opposite  directions  becomes  in  modem  language  the  excess  of  the 
potential  at  C  over  that  at  F,  Hence  the  object  of  the  Lemma  is  to 
determine  approximately  the  diffei'ence  of  the  potentials  of  two  curved 
plates  when  their  equal  and  opposite  charges  are  given,  and  to  deduce 
their  charges  when  the  difference  of  their  potentials  is  given. 

M.  26 
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Note  15,  Art.  169, 

On  the  Theory  of  Dielectrics, 

Cavendish  explains  the  fact  discovered  by  him,  that  the  charge 
of  a  coated  glass  plate  is  much  greater  than  that  of  a  plate  of  air  of  the 
same  dimensions,  by  supposing  that  in  certain  portions  of  the  glass 
the  electric  fluid  is  free  to  move,  while  in  the  rest  of  the  gla&s  it  is 
fixed. 

Probably  for  the  sake  of  being  able  to  apply  his  mathematical 
theorems,  he  takes  the  case  in  which  the  conducting  parts  of  the  glass 
are  iD  the  form  of  strata  parallel  to  the  surfaces  of  the  glafis.  He  is 
perfectly  aware  that  this  is  not  a  true  physical  theory,  for  if  such 
conducting  strata  existed  in  a  plate  of  glass,  they  would  make  it  a  good 
conductor  for  an  electric  current  parallel  to  its  surfaces.  As  this  is  not 
the  case,  Cavendish  is  obliged  to  stipulate,  as  in  this  proposition,  that 
the  conducting  strata  conduct  freely  perpendicularly  to  their  surfaces, 
but  do  not  conduct  in  directions  parallel  to  their  surfaces. 

The  idea  of  some  peculiar  structure  in  plates  of  glass  was  not  pecu- 
liar to  Cavendish.  Franklin  had  shewn  that  the  surface  of  glass  plates 
could  be  charged  with  a  large  quantity  of  electricity,  and  therefore  sup- 
posed that  the  electric  fluid  was  able  to  penetrate  to  a  certain  depth 
into  the  glass,  though  it  was  not  able  to  get  through  to  the  other  side, 
or  to  eflect  a  junction  with  the  negative  charge  on  the  other  side  of 
the  plate. 

The  most  obvious  explanation  of  this  was  by  supposing  that  there 
was  a  stratum  of  a  certain  thickness  on  each  side  of  the  plate  into  which 
electricity  can  penetrate,  but  that  in  the  middle  of  the  plate  there 
was  a  stratum  imi)ervious  to  electricity.  Franklin  endeavoured  to 
test  this  hypothesis  by  grinding  away  five-sixths  of  the  thickness  of 
the  gliiss  from  the  side  of  one  of  his  vials,  but  he  found  that  the 
remaining  sixth  was  just  as  impervious  to  electricity  as  the  rest  of 
the  glass*. 

It  was  probably  for  reasons  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  to  ensure  that 
his  thin  plates  were  of  the  same  material  as  his  thick  ones,  that  Caven- 
dish prepared  his  thin  plate  of  crown  glass  by  grinding  equal  portions  oflf 
both  sides  of  a  thicker  plate.     [Art.  378.] 

It  appears,  however,  from  the  experiments,  that  the  projx>rtion  of 
the  thickness  of  the  conducting  to  the  non-conducting  sti^ata  is  the 
same  for  the  thin  plates  as  the  thick  ones,  so  that  the  operation  of 
gi*inding  must  have  removed  non-conducting  portions  as  well  as  con- 
ducting ones,  and  we  cannot  suppose  the  plate  to  consist  of  one 
non-conducting  stratum  with  a  conducting  sti'atum  on  each  side,  but 
must  sui)pose  that  the  conducting  portions  of  the  glass  are  very  small, 
but  so  numerous  that  they  form   a  considerable  part   of  the   whole 

•  Franklin's  Works,  2nd  Edition,  Vol.  i.  p.  301,  Letter  to  Dr  Lining,  March  18, 
1756. 
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volume  of  the  glass.  If  we  suppose  the  conducting  portions  to  be  of 
small  dimensions  in  every  direction,  and  to  be  completely  separated 
from  each  other  by  non-conducting  matter,  we  can  explain  the  phe- 
nomena without  introducing  the  possibility  of  conduction  through  finite 
portions  of  glass. 

It  was  probably  because  Cavendish  had  made  out  the  mathematical 
theory  of  stratified  condensers,  but  did  not  see  his  way  to  a  complete 
mathematical  theory  of  insulating  media,  in  which  small  conducting 
portions  are  disseminated,  that  he  here  expounds  the  theory  of  strata 
which  conduct  electricity  perpendicularly  to  their  surfaces  but  not 
parallel  to  them. 

In  forming  a  theory  of  the  magnetization  of  iron,  Poisson  was  led  to 
the  h3rpothe8is  that  the  magnetic  fluids  are  free  to  move  within  certain 
small  portions  of  the  iron,  which  he  calls  magnetic  molecules,  but  that 
tliey  cannot  pass  from  one  molecule  to  another,  and  he  calculates 
the  result  on  the  supposition  that  these  molecules  are  spherical,  and 
that  their  distances  from  each  other  are  large  compared  with  their 
radii. 

When  Faraday  had  afterwards  rediscovered  the  properties  of  die- 
lectrics, Mossotti,  noticing  the  analogy  between' these  properties  and 
those  of  magnetic  substances,  constructed  a  mathematical  theoiy  of  die- 
lectrics, by  taking  Poisson's  memoir  and  substituting  electrical  terms  for 
magnetic,  and  Italian  for  French,  throughout. 

A  theory  of  this  kind  is  capable  of  accounting  for  the  speeific  in- 
ductive capacity  being  greater  than  unity,  without  introducing  con- 
ductivity through  portions  of  the  substance  of  sensible  size. 

Another  phenomenon  which  we  have  to  account  for  is  that  of  the 
residual  charge  of  condensera,  and  what  Faraday  called  electric  ab- 
sorption. The  only  notice  which  Cavendish  has  left  us  of  a  pheno^ 
menon  of  this  kind  is  that  recorded  in  Arts.  522,  523,  in  which  it 
appeared  'Hhat  a  Florence  flask  contained  more  electricity  when  it 
continued  charged  a  good  while  than  when  charged  and  discharged 
immediately." 

To  Dlustrate  this  phenomenon,  I  gave  in  "Electricity  and  Mag- 
netism," Art  328,  a  theory  of  a  dielectric  composed  of  strata  of  difl*erent 
dielectric  and  conducting  properties. 

Professor  Rowland  has  since  shown*  that  phenomena  of  the  same 
kind  would  be  observed  if  the  medium  consisted  of  small  portions  of 
diflereut  kinds  well  mingled  together,  though  the  individual  portions 
may  be  too  small  to  be  observed  separately. 

It  follows  from  the  property  of  electric  absorption  that  in  experi- 
ments to  determine  the  specific  inductive  capacity  of  a  substance,  the 
result  depends  on  the  time  during  which  the  substance  is  electrified. 
Hence  most  of  those  who  have  attempted  to  determine  the  value 
of  this  quantity  for  glass  have  obtained  results  so  inconsistent  with 

*  American  Jowmal  of  MathemoUieSt  No.  1. 1878,  p.  53. 
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each  other  as  to  be  of  no  use.     It  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  working 
with  glass,  to  perform  the  experiment  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Cavendish  does  not  give  the  exact  duration  of  one  of  his  **  trials," 
but  each  trial  probably  took  less  than  two  or  three  seconds.  His 
results  are  therefore  comparable  with  those  recently  obtained  by  Hop- 
kinson*,  who  effected  the  different  operations  by  hand. 

The  results  obtained  by  Grordont,  who  employed  a  break  which 
gave  1200  interruptions  per  second,  and  those  obtained  by  Schiller  J 
by  measuring  the  period  of  electric  oscillations,  which  were  at  the 
rate  of  about  14000  per  second,  are  much  smaller  than  those  obtained 
by  Cavendish  and  by  Hopkinson. 

Hopkinson  finds  that  the  quotient  of  the  specific  inductive  capacity 
divided  by  the  specific  gravity  does  not  vary  much  in  different  kinds  of 
flint  glass.  As  Cavendish  always  gives  the  specific  gravity,  I  have 
compared  his  results  with  those  of  Hopkinson  for  glass  of  corresponding 
specific  gravity. 

BlectrostcUic  ca/pctdty  of  glass, 

K?   °^r-     &n.  ^^«-  ^'^^  SddUer. 

Flint-glass 3-279      7*93 

Do.,      a  thinner  piece  3*284      7*65 

Light  flint 32  6-85  3013      2-96 

Dense  flint 3-66  7*4  3054       3-66 

Double  extra-dense  flint  4*5  10*1  3*  164 

Very  light  flint 2-87  6*57  5-83 

Plate-glass 2-8  8  6-10  6*43 

Ci-own-glass    2-53        8-6  3-108 


Note  16,  Art.  185. 

Mutual  Influence  op  two  Condensers. 

To  find  the  effect  on  the  capacity  of  a  condenser  arising  from  the 
presence  of  anotlier  condenser  at  a  distance  which  is  large  compared  with 
ih^  dimensions  of  either  condenser. 

Let  A  and  B  be  the  electrodes  of  the  first  condenser,  let  L  and  N 
be  the  capacities  of  A  and  JB  respectively,  and  M  their  coeflicient  of 
mutual  induction,  then  if  the  potential  of  -4  is  1  and  that  of  ^  is  0, 
the  charge  of  A  will  be  L  and  that  of  B  will  be  M,  and  if  both  A 
and  B  are  at  potential  1  the  charge  of  the  whole  will  be  Z  +  2M+  If, 

♦  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  Juno  14,  1877 ;  Phil  Trans,,  1878,  Part  L. 
p.  17.  »        •  -^.f 

t  Proc.  R.  S.  Dec.  12,  1878.  X  Pogg.  Ann,  152  (1874),  p.  535. 
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and  this  cannot  be  greater  than  half  the  greatest  diameter  of  the 
condenser. 

Let  a  and  h  be  the  electrodes  of  the  second  condenser,  let  its 
coefficients  he  l^  m^  n^  and  let  its  distance  from  their  first  condenser 
be  B, 

Let  us  first  take  the  condenser  AB  hj  itself,  and  let  us  suppose  that 
the  potentials  of  A  and  B  are  x  and  y  respectively,  then  their  charges 
will  be  Lx  +  My  and  Mx  +  Ny  respectively. 

At  a  distance  B  from  the  condenser  the  potential  arising  from 
these  charges  will  be 

{Lx-^M{x-^y)-^N'y}B-'^P, 

and  if  the  second  condenser,  whose  capacity  when  its  electrodes  are  in 
contact  is  ^  +  2m  +  n,  is  placed  at  a  distance  B  from  the  first  and 
connected  to  earth,  its  charge  will  be 

This  charge  of  the  second  condenser  will  produce  a  potential  QB"^ 
at  a  distance  By  and  will  therefore  alter  the  potentials  of  A  and  B  by 
this  quantity,  so  that  the  potentials  of  A  and  B  will  be  a;  +  QBT^  and 
y-^-QB"^  respectively. 

To  find  the  capacity  of  ^  as  altered  by  the  presence  of  the  second 
condeuser,  we  must  make  the  potential  o£  A  =  I  and  that  of  B=Of 
which  gives 

JB-  {Lx  +  M{x  +  y)-^Ny}{l+2in  +  n)B''  =  ly 
y-  {Lx  +  M{x  +  y)-^^^y}{l+2m  +  n)B-'=^0. 

Hence  a5  =  y+l, 

and  y  =  {L  +  M-^{L  +  2M+N)y}{U2m  +  n)B'% 

__         {L  +  M)(U2m-hn)B-' 
^^  ^~\-{L^2M+J^){l+2m  +  n)B'"' 

and  the  capacity  of  -4  is  Zas  +  My  or  L  +  (L-\-  M)  y,  or 

r.i^^j-  {L  +  MY{l+2m-\-n) 

^   ^^        }^-(L-\-2M+N){l  +  2m  +  ny 

The  charge  of  -S  is  Mx  +  Ny  or  M+(M+^)y,  or 

lAB^-M^  {L^M){M^N){U2m^n) 
^      J     "^-^  R^^i^L-^2N-\-N){l+2m'\-ny 

The  charges  of  a  and  h  are  -(^  +  w)P  and  -(m  +  «)P  respect- 
ively, or 

,.  T B{L  +  M){l-^m) 

L^«J-     E'-{L-\-2M+N){l  +  2m+n) 

r  .,, B{L-\-M){m'\-n) 
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In  these  expressions  we  must  remember  that  M  ia  a.  negative 
quantity,  that  Z  +  J/  and  M+  N  can  neither  of  them  be  Degative, 
and  that  their  sum  L  +  2Jf+N  cannot  be  greater  than  the  largest 
scmidiamcter  of  the  condenser.  Hence  if  72  is  large  compared  with 
the  dimensions  of  the  condensers,  the  second  term  of  the  values  of 
[A  A]  and  [AB]  will  be  quite  insensible,  and  even  if  the  condensers 
are  placed  very  near  together  these  terms  will  be  small  com|)ared  with 
Z,  ^fy  or  iT. 

If  a,  instead  of  being  part  of  a  condenser,  is  a  conductor  at  a  con- 
sidenible  distance  from  any  other  conductor,  we  may  put  »*  =  n  =  0,  and 
if  J  is  also  a  simple  conductor,  M=N=  0,  and  we  find 

[.U]  =  Z  +  ^ji— ^^, 

by  which  the  capacities  and  mutual  induction  of  two  simple  con- 
ductors at  a  distance  li  can  be  calculated  when  we  know  their 
capacities  when  at  a  great  distance  from  other  conductors.  See 
Note  24. 


Note  17,  Art.  194. 

Theory  of  tlie  Experiment  with  tlie  Trial  Plate, 

Let  A    and   B  be  the  inner,  a   and  h  the  outer  coatings   of  the 
Leyden  jars. 

Let  C  bo  the  body  tried  and  D  the  trial  plate,  M  the  wire  con- 
necting A  with  Cy  and  N  the  wire  connecting  h  with  D, 

Let  E  be  the  electrometer  with  its  connecting  wires. 

Let  tlie  coefficients  of  induction  be  expressed  by  pairs  of  symbols 
within  square  brackets,   thus,  let  \{A  +  C){C  -^  D)\  denote  the  sum  of 
the   charges  of  A  and  C  when  C  and  D  ai-e  both  raised  to  potential  I 
and  all  the  other  conductors  are  at  potential  0. 

First  Operation. — The  insides  of  the  two  jars  are  charged  to  poten- 
tial Pp,  the  outsides  and  all  other  bodies  being  at  potential  0. 

The  charge  of  A  is  [^1  {A  +  B)]P^,  and  that  of  h  is  [6  {A  +  B)]  P^. 

Second  Operation. — The  outside  coating  of  h  is  insulated,  the  charg- 
ing wire  is  removed,  and  the  inside  of  i?  is  connected  to  earth.  The 
charges  of  A  and  of  h  remain  as  before. 

Third  Operation. — A  is  connected  to  C  by  the  wire  J/,  and  h  is 
connected  to  Z>  by  the  wire  N, 
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The  charge  of  J  is  communicated  to  A^  C,  and  if,  and  the  potential 
of  this  system  is  P^ ,  and  the  charge  of  i  is  communicated  to  6,  D  and 
N,  and  the  potential  of  this  system  is  P^, 

Hence  we  have  the  following  equations  to  determine  Pi  and  P,  in 
terms  of  P^^ 

[{A  +  C-\-M){Ai-C'\'Jf)]Pi  +  [{A  +  C-hM){b-hJ)  +  ]Sr)]P^ 

^[A{A^B)]P,,  (!) 

[{A  -hC  +  M)  (b  +  D ^N)]P,  +  [(b  +  D  +  N)(b  +  B-h N)]P, 

=  [b{A^B)]P,.  (2) 

Fourth  Operation. — The  wires  M  and  iV  are  disconnected  from 
C  and  Z>  respectively,  and  the  jara  A  and  b  are  discharged  and  kept 
connected  to  earth. 

The  charges  of  G  and  I)  remain  the  same  as  before. 

Fifth  Opemtion. — The  bodies  C  and  Z>  are  connected  with  each 
other  and  with  the  electrometer  U,  and  the  final  potential  of  the  system 
CD£  is  observed  by  the  electrometer  to  be  P^, 

Equating  the  final  charge  of  the  system  CDJS  to  that  of  the  system 
CD  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  equation, 

[(C  -^  I)  +  E)(C  +  D  +  E)]P^^[{C  +  I))(A  +  G  +  3f)]Pi 

+  [(C  +  Z>)(6  +  Z>  +  ir)]P,.  (3) 

Eliminating  P^  and  P^  from  equations  (1),  (2)  and  (3), 
P,[(C-hI)-i-Ey]{[(A  +  G  +  M)'][{b  +  D  +  N)'] 

i[A{A-^B)]{[(G  +  D)(A  +  a  +  M)][{b'^D  +  N)']  ^ 

'  U[b{A  +  B)]{[(C  +  D)(b  +  J)  +  N)]UA-h C  +  3fy]  {'      ^*^ 

^  ^[{C+I))(A  +  G  +  M)][(A  +  C  +  M){b-^I)  +  J^)]y 

By  means  of  his  gauge  electrometer,  Art  249,  Cavendish  made  the 
value  of  Pq  the  same  in  every  trial,  and  altered  the  capacity  of  D,  the 
trial  plate,  so  that  P^  in  one  trial  had  a  particular  positive  value, 
and  in  another  an  equal  negative  value.  He  then  wrote  down  the 
difference  of  the  two  values  of  i>  as  an  indication  to  guide  him  in  the 
choice  of  trial  plates,  and  the  sum  of  the  two  values,  by  means  of  which 
he  compared  the  charges  of  different  bodies. 

He  then  substituted  for  C  a  body,  C",  of  nearly  equal  capacity,  and 
repeated  the  same  operations,  and  finally  deduced  the  ratio  of  C  to  C 
from  the  equation 

C  :  C'  ::  B.  +  B^  :  A'  +  ^.'- 

The  capacities  of  the  two  jars  were  very  much  greater  than  any  of 
the  other  capacities  or  coefficients  of  induction  in  the  experiment,  and 
of  these  [b  {B  +  6)]  was  less  than  half  the  greatest  diameter  of  the  second 
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jar,  and  may  therefore  be  neglected  in  respect  of  [6*]  or  \Bb'].  We  may 
therefore  put  [Bb]  =  -  [6'],  and  in  equation  (4)  neglect  ail  terms  except 
those  containing  the  factors  [-4*]  [6*]  or  [A'j  [Bb\ 

We  thus  reduce  equation  (4)  to  the  form 

P,[{0  +  D  +  I!)']=^P,{[(G+D){A+C  +  M)]-[{0  +  J>){b  +  D  +  2^)]} 

= A  {[0*] +w(^+ m  -[C{b+ n 

-[Z>']-[Z)(6  +  ir)]  +  [Z)(J  +  J/)]}.         (5) 

The  bodies  to  be  compared  were  cither  simple  conductors,  sncli  as 
spheres,  disks,  squares  and  cylinders,  and  those  trial  plates  which  con- 
sisted of  two  conducting  plates  sliding  on  one  another,  or  else  coated 
plates  or  condensers. 

Now  the  coefficient  of  induction  between  a  coated  plate  and  a 
simi)le  conductor  is  much  less  than  that  between  two  simple  conductors 
of  the  siinie  capacity  at  the  same  distance,  and  the  cnefficient  of  induc- 
tion between  two  coated  plates  is  still  smaller.     See  Note  16. 

Hence  if  both  the  bodies  tried  are  coated  plates,  the  equation  (5)  is 
reduced  to  the  form 

^.  i[0']  +  [i>1  +  [El)  =  P.  ([<?•]  -  [/>•]).  (6) 

80  that  the  exj)eriment  is  really  a  comparison  of  the  capacities  of  the 
two  bodies  C  and  Z>. 

But  if  either  of  them  is  a  simple  conductor,  we  must  add  to  its 
capacity  its  coefficitjnt  of  induction  on  the  wire  and  jar  with  which  it  is 
connected,  and  subtract  from  it  its  coefficient  of  induction  on  the  other 
wire  and  jar.  These  two  coefficients  of  induction  are  both  negative, 
but  that  belonging  to  its  own  wire  and  jar  is  probably  greater  than  the 
other,  so  tliat  the  correction  on  the  whole  is  negativa 

Hence  in  Cavendish's  trials  the  capacity  deduced  from  the  experi- 
ment will  be  less  for  a  simj^le  conductor  than  for  a  coated  plate  of 
ec^ual  real  capacity. 

This  appears  to  be  the  reason  why  the  capacities  of  the  plates  of  air 
when  expressed  in  "  globular  inches,"  that  is,  when  compared  with  the 
capacity  of  the  globe,  are  about  a  tenth  part  greater  than  their  com- 
puted values.      See  Art.  347. 

It  would  have  been  an  improvement  if  CavenJisli,  instead  of  charg- 
ing the  inside  of  both  jai*s  positively  and  then  discharging  the  outside 
of  B,  ha<l  charged  the  inside  of  A  and  the  outside  of  B  from  the  same 
conductor,  and  tlien  connected  the  outside  of  both  to  earth,  using  the 
inside  of  B  inst^^iul  of  the  outside,  to  charge  the  trial  plate  negatively. 
In  this  way  the  excess  of  the  negative  electricity  over  the  positive  in  B 
would  have  been  much  less  than  when  the  outside  was  negative. 

With  a  heterostatic  electrometer,  such  as  those  of  Bohnenberger  or 
Thomson,  in  which  opjx)site  deflections  are  produced  by  positive  and 
ne;^alive  electrification,  the  determination  of  the  zeix)  electrification  may 
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be  made  more  accurately  than  any  other,  and  with  such  an  electrometer 
Pg  should  be  adjusted  to  zero.  But  the  only  electrometer  which  Caven- 
dish possessed  was  the  pith  ball  electrometer,  in  which  the  repulsion 
between  the  balls  when  at  any  given  distance  depends  on  the  square 
of  the  electrification,  and  in  which  therefore  the  indications  are  very 
feeble  for  low  degrees  of  electrification.  Cavendish  therefore  first  ad- 
justed his  trial  plate  so  as  to  produce  a  given  amount  of  separation  of 
the  balls  by  positive  electrification,  and  then  altered  the  trial  plate  so  as 
to  produce  an  equal  separation  by  negative  electrification.  In  each  case 
he  has  recorded  a  number  expressing  the  side  of  a  square  electrically 
equivalent  to  the  trial  plate,  together  with  the  difierence  and  the  mean 
of  the  two  values. 

He  seems  to  have  adopted  the  arithmetical  mean  as  a  measure  of 
the  charge  of  the  body  to  be  tried.  It  is  easy  to  see,  however,  that  the 
geometriciil  mean  would  be  a  more  accurate  value.  For,  if  we  denote 
the  values  of  the  final  potential  of  the  tiial  plate  by  accented  letters  in 
the  second  tiial,  we  have 

p;  {[c^ + [/XT + [£'])  =  p,  ([c]  -  [i)"]) .  (7) 

Since  P,  +  P;  =  0,  we  find  by  (6)  and  (7) 

[C]  (n  +  [^)  -  [in  [^^  +  J  [^]  ([^1  +  W^)- 

If  we  neglect  the  capacity  of  the  pith  ball  electrometer,  which  is 
much  less  than  that  of  the  bodies  usually  tried,  this  equation  becomes 

[CT  =  [2>'][Z)'T, 

or  the  capacity  of  the  body  tried  is  the  geometrical  mean  of  the  capaci- 
ties of  the  trial-plate  in  its  positive  and  negative  adjustments. 


Note  18,  Art.  216. 

Ott  the   "  Thoughts  Conceniing  Electricitf/,*^   and  on  an  early  draft  of 

tlie  Propositions  in  Electricity, 

The  theory  of  electricity  sketched  in  the  "  Thoughts "  is  evidently 
an  earlier  foi-m  of  that  develoi>ed  in  the  published  paper  of  1771.  We 
must  therefore  consider  the  "  Thoughts  "  as  the  first  recorded  form  of 
Cavendish's  theory,  and  tliis  for  the  following  reasons. 

(1)  Nothing  is  said  in  the  "Thoughts"  of  the  forces  exerted  by 
ordinary  matter  on  itself  and  on  the  electric  fluid.  The  only  agent 
considered  is  the  electric  fluid  itself,  the  particles  of  which  are  sup- 
posed to  repel  each  other.  *  This  fluid  is  supposed  to  exist  in  all  bodies 
whether  apparently  electrified  or  not,  but  when  the  quantity  of  the  fluid 
in  any  body  is  greater  than  a  certain  value,  called  the  natural  quantity 
f«>r  the  body,  the  body  is  said  to  be  overcharged,  and  when  the  quantity 
is  less  than  the  natural  quantity  the  body  is  said  to  be  undercharged. 
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The  forces  exerted  by  undercharged  bodies  are  ascribed,  not,  as  in 
the  later  theory,  to  the  redundant  matter  in  the  body,  but  to  the 
repulsion  of  the  fluid  in  other  parts  of  space. 

The  theory  is  therefore  simpler  than  in  its  final  fomiy  but  it  tacitly 
assumes  that  the  fiuid  could  exist  in  stable  equilibrium  if  npread  with 
uniform  density  o\;er  all  space,  whereas  it  appears  from  the  investiga- 
tions of  Cavendish  himself  that  a  fluid  whose  particles  repel  each  other 
with  a  force  inversely  as  any  power  of  the  distance  less  than  the  cube 
would  be  in  unstable  equilibrium  if  its  density  were  uniform. 

This  objection  does  not  apply  to  the  later  form  of  the  theory,  for  in 
it  the  equilibrium  of  the  electric  fluid  in  a  saturated  body  is  rendered 
stable  by  the  attraction  exerted  by  the  fixed  particles  of  ordinary  matter 
on  those  of  the  electric  fluid. 

(2)  The  hypotlieses  are  reduced  in  the  later  theory  to  one,  and  the 
third  and  fourth  hypotheses  of  the  **  Thoughts  "  are  deduced  from  this. 

(3)  In  tlie  "Thoughts"  Cavendish  appears  to  be  acquainted  only 
with  those  phenomena  of  ehictricity  which  can  be  observed  without 
quantitative  experiments.  Some  of  his  remarks,  especially  those  on  the 
spark,  he  repeats  in  the  paper  of  1771,  but  in  that  paper  (Art.  95)  he 
refers  to  cei-taiu  quantitative  experiments,  the  particulars  of  which  are 
now  first  published  [AH.  265]. 

The  "  Thoughts,"  however,  though  Cavendish  himself  would  have 
considered  them  entirely  superseded  by  the  paper  of  1771,  have  a 
scientific  interest  of  their  own,  as  showing  the  path  by  which  Cavendish 
anived  at  his  final  theory. 

lie  begins  by  getting  rid  of  the  electric  atmospheres  which  were 
still  clinging  to  electrified  bodies,  and  he  appears  to  have  done  this  so 
completely  that  he  does  not  think  it  worth  while  even  to  mention  tliem 
in  the  paper  of  1771. 

He  then  introduces  the  phrase  "  degree  of  electrification  ^  and  gives 
a  quantitative  definition  to  it,  so  that  this,  the  leading  idea  of  his  whole 
research,  was  fully  developed  at  the  early  date  of  the  "  Thoughts." 

Several  expressions  which  Cavendish  freely  used  in  his  own  notes 
and  journaN,  but  which  he  avoided  in  his  printed  paj>er8,  occur  in  the 
"  Thouglits." 

Thus  he  speaks  of  the  "  compression  "  or  pressure  of  the  electric  fluid. 

Besides  the  "  Thoughts,"  which  may  be  considered  as  the  original 
form  of  the  introduction  to  the  paper  of  1771,  there  is  a  mathematical 
paper  corresponding  to  the  Propositions  and  Lemmata  of  the  p\iblished 
paper,  but  following  the  earlier  form  of  tlie  theory,  in  whicii  the  forces 
exerted  by  ordinary  matter  are  not  considered,  and  referring  directly  to 
the  "  Hypotheses  "  of  the  "  Thoughts." 

The  firat  part  of  this  paper  is  carefully  written  out,  but  it  gradually 
becomes  more  and  more  unfinished,  and  at  last  terminates  abruptly, 
though,  as  this  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  page,  we  may  suppose  that  the 
end  of  the  paper  has  been  lost.     I  think  it  probable,  however,  that  when 
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Cavendish  had  advanced  so  far,  he  was  beginning  to  see  his  way  to  the 
form  of  the  theory  which  he  finally  published,  and  that  he  did  not  care 
to  finish  the  manuscript  of  the  imperfect  theory. 

The  general  theory  of  fluids  repelling  according  to  any  inverse  power 
of  the  distance  is  given  much  more  fully  than  in  the  paper  of  1771,  and 
the  remarks  on  the  constitution  of  air  are  very  interesting. 

1  have  therefore  printed  thLs  paper,  but  in  order  to  avoid  interrupting 
the  reader  with  a  repetition  of  much  of  what  he  has  already  seen,  I  have 
placed  it  at  the  end  of  this  Note. 

Cavendish's  First  Mathematical  Theory*. 

Let  a  fluid  whose  particles  mutually  repel  each  other  be  spread 
uniformly  through  infinite  space.  Let  a  be  a 
particle  of  that  fluid ;  draw  the  cone  haft  con- 
tinued infinitely,  and  draw  the  section  hfi:  if 
the  repulsion  of  the  particles  is  inversely  as  any 
higher  power  of  the  distance  than  the  cube,  the 
particle  a  will  be  repelled  with  infinitely  more 

force  from  the  particles  between  a  and  hfi  than  from  all  those  situated 
beyond  it,  but  if  their  repulsion  is  inversely  as  any  less  power  than  the 
cube,  then  the  repulsion  of  the  particles  placed  beyond  6)8  is  infinitely 
greater  than  that  of  those  between  a  and  hp. 

If  the  repulsion  of  the  particles  is  inversely  as  the  n  power  of  the 

distance,  n  being  greater  than  3,  it  would  constitute  an  elastic  fluid  of 

the  same  nature  as  air,  except  that  its  elasticity  would  be  inversely  as 

the  71  +  2   power  of  the  distance  of  the  particles,  or  directly  a»  the 

w  +  2 

—  -—  power  of  the  density  of  the  fluid. 

But  if  n  is  equal  to,  or  less  than  3,  it  will  form  a  fluid  of  a  very 
diflerent  kind  fi*om  air,  as  will  appear  from  what  follows. 

Cor.  1.  Let  a  fluid  of  the  above-mentioned  kind  be  spread  uni- 
formly through  infinite  space  except  in  the 
hollow  globe  BDE,  and  let  the  sides  of  the  globe 
be  so  thin  that  the  force  with  which  a  particle 
placed  contiguous  to  the  sides  of  the  globe  would 
be  repelled  by  so  much  of  the  fluid  as  might  be 
lodged  within  the  space  occupied  by  the  sides  of 
the  globe  shoiJd  be  trifling  in  respect  of  the 
repulsion  of  the  whole  quantity  of  fluid  in  the 
globe. 

If  the  fluid  within  the  globe  was  of  the 
same  density  as  without,  the  particles  of  the 
fluid  adjacent  to  either  the  inside  or  outside 
surface  of  the  globe  would  not  press  against  those  surfaces  with  any 
sensible  force,  as  they  would  be  repelled  with  the  same  force  by  the 
fluid  on  each  side  of  them.     But  if  the  fluid  within  the  globe  is  denser 

♦  From  MS.  bundle  17. 
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than  that  without,  then  any  particle  adjacent  to  the  inside  snrface  of 
the  globe  will  be  pressed  against  by  the  repulsion  of  so  much  of  the 
fluid  within  the  globe  as  exceeds  what  would  be  contained  in  the  same 
space  if  it  was  of  the  same  density  as  without,  and  consequently  will 
be  greater  if  the  globe  be  large  than  if  it  be  small.  Consequently  the 
pressure  against  a  given  quantity  (a  square  inch  for  example)  of  the 
inside  surface  of  the  globe  will  be  greater  if  the  globe  is  lai^  than  if  it 
is  small. 

If  the  particles  of  the  fluid  repel  each  other  with  a  force  inversely 
as  their  distance,  the  pressure  against  a  given  quantity  of  the  inside 
surface  would  be  as  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  globe.  So  that 
it  is  plain  that  air  cannot  consist  of  particles  repelling  each  other  in  the 
above-mentioned  manner. 

If  the  repulsion  of  the  particles  was  inversely  as  some  higher 
power  of  the  distance  than  the  cube,  then  any  particle  of  the  fluid 
would  not  be  sensibly  aflected  except  by  the  repulsion  of  those  particles 
which  were  almost  close  to  it,  so  that  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  against 
a  given  quantity  of  the  inside  surface  would  be  the  same  whatever  was 
the  size  of  the  globe,  but  then  the  elasticity  [would]  be  in  a  greater 
proportion  than  that  of  the  f  power  of  the  density. 

If  the  repulsion  of  the  particles  is  inversely  as  some  less  power 
than  the  cube  of  the  distance,  and  the  density  of  the  fluid  within  the 
globe  is  less  than  it  is  without,  then  the  particles  on  the  outside  of  the 
globe  will  pi-ess  against  it,  and  the  force  will  be  greater  if  the  globe  is 
large  than  if  it  be  small. 

If  the  density  of  the  fluid  within  the  globe  be  greater  than  without, 
then  the  density  will  not  be  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  but  will 
be  greater  near  the  surface  and  less  near  the  middle,  for  if  you  suppose 
the  density  to  be  everywhere  the  same,  then  any  particle  of  the  fluid,  as 
dy  would  be  pressed  with  more  force  towai^ds  a,  the  nearest  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  sphere,  than  it  would  [be]  in  the  contrary  direction. 

If  the  repulsion  of  the  particles  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance,  I  think  the  inside  of  the  sphere  would  be  uniformly  coated 
with  the  fluid  to  a  certain  thickness,  in  which  the  density  would  be 
infinite,  or  the  particles  would  be  pressed  close  together,  and  in  all  the 
si)ace  within  that,  the  density  would  be  the  same  as  on  the  outside  of 
the  sphere. 

The  pressure  of  a  particle  adjacent  to  the  inside  surface  against  it  is 
equal  to  the  repulsion  of  all  the  redundant  matter  in  the  sphere  col- 
lected in  the  center,  and  the  force  with  which  a  particle  is  pi^cssed 
towards  the  surface  of  the  sphere  diminishes  in  arithmetical  progression 
in  going  from  the  inside  surface  to  that  point  at  which  its  density 
begins  to  be  the  same  as  without,  theixifore  the  whole  pressure  against 
the  inside  of  tlie  sphere  is  equal  to  that  of  half  the  redundant  matter  in 
the  sphere  pressed  by  the  repulsion  of  all  the  redimdant  matter  col- 
lected in  the  center  of  the  sphere. 

Therefore,  if  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  sphere  is  such  that  its 
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density,  if  uniform,  would  be  1  +  (f,  and  the  radius  of  the  sphere  be 
called  r,    the   whole   pressure   against   the   inside   surface   will  be  as 

—  X  — a  ,  and  the  pressure  against  a  given  space  of  the  inside  surface 

will  be  as  c^'r*. 

If  this  pressure  be  called  P,  c?  is  as  -—  ,  and  cfr*  is  as  r*  ^P.  Con- 
sequently, supposing  the  fluid  to  be  pumped  into  different  sized  globes, 
the  quantity  of  fluid  pumped  in  will  be  as  the  square  root  [of  the 
force]  with  which  it  is  pumped,  multiplied  by  the  square  of  the  diameter 
of  the  globe. 

If  the  density  within  the  sphere  is  less  than  without,  then  the 
density  within  the  sphere  will  not  be  uniform,  but  will  be  greater 
towards  the  middle  and  less  towards  the  outside,  and  if  the  repulsion  of 
the  particles  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  there  would  be 
a  sphere  concentric  to  the  hollow  globe  in  which  the  density  would  be 
the  same  as  on  the  outside  of  the  globe,  and  all  between  that  and  the 
inside  surface  of  the  globe  would  be  a  vacuum. 

From  these  corollaries  it  follows  that  if  the  electric  fluid  is  of  the 
nature  here  described,  and  is  spread  uniformly  through  bodies,  except 
when  they  give  signs  of  electricity,  that  then  if  two  similar  bodies  of 
different  sizes  be  equally  electrified,  the  larger  body  will  receive  much 
less  additional  electricity  in  proportion  to  its  bulk  than  the  smaller 
one,  and  moreover  when  a  body  is  electrified,  the  additional  elec- 
tricity will  be  lodged  in  greater  quantity  near  the  surface  of  the  body 
than  near  the  middle. 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  fluid  within  the  globe  BIDE  to  be  denser 
than  without,  and  let  us  consider  [in  what  manner]  the  fluid  without 
will  be  affected  thereby, 

1st.  There  will  be  a  certain  space  surrounding  the  globe,  as  )38e, 
which  will  be  a  perfect  vacuum,  for  first  let  us  suppose  that  the  density 
without  the  globe  is  uniform,  then  any  particle  would  be  repelled  witji 
more  force  from  the  globe  than  in  the  conti*ary  direction. 

2ndly.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  space  ^Sc,  BDE  is  not  a  vacuum, 
but  rarer  than  the  rest  of  the  fluid ;  still  a  particle  placed  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  globe  would  be  repelled  from  it  with  more  force  than  in 
the  contrary  direction. 

3rdly.  Let  us  [suppose  that]  the  density  in  the  space  between  BDE 
and  )S8€  is  greater  than  without,  then  according  to  some  hypothesis  of 
the  law  of  I'epulsion  a  particle  placed  at  B  might  be  in  equilibrium,  but 
one  placed  at  )8  could  by  no  means  be  so. 

So  that  there  is  no  way  by  which  the  particles  can  be  in  equilibrium, 
unless  there  is  a  vacuum  all  round  the  globe  to  a  certain  distance  How 
the  density  of  the  fluid  will  be  affected  beyond  this  vacuum  I  cannot 
exactly  tell,  except  in  the  following  case : — 

If  the  repulsion  of  the  particles  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
dibtance,  there  will  be  a  perfect  vacuum  between  BDE  and  jS8c,  and 
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beyond  that  the  density  will  be  perfectly  uniform,  /SSc  being  a  sphere 
concentric  to  BDE^  and  of  such  a  size,  that  if  the  matter  in  BDE  was 
spread  uniformly  all  over  the  sphere  jSSc,  its  density  would  be  the  some 
as  beyond  it. 

For  any  quantity  of  matter  spread  uniformly  over  the  globe  )35c  or 
BBE  affects  a  particle  of  matter  placed  without  that  sphere  just  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  the  whole  fluid  was  collected  in  the  center  of  the 
sphere,  so  that  any  particle  of  matter  placed  without  the  sphere  /SSc  will 
be  in  perfect  equilibrio. 

In  like  manner  if  the  fluid  within  BDE  is  rarer  than  without,  there 
will  be  a  certain  space  surrounding  the  globe,  as  that  between  BDE  and 
)88€,  in  which  the  density  will  be  infinite,  or  in  which  the  particles  will 
be  pressed  close  together,  and  if  the  repulsion  of  the  particles  is  in- 
versely as  the  square  of  the  distance,  the  density  of  the  fluid  beyond 
that  will  be  uniform  :  the  diameter  of  ^SSc  being  such  that  if  all  the 
matter  within  it  was  spread  uniformly,  its  density  would  be  the  same  as 
without. 
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Let  a  fluid  of  the  above-mentioned  kind  be  spread  uniformly  through 
infinite  space  except  in  the  canal  acdef  of  any  shape  whatsoever, 
except  that  the  ends  aghb  and  mdeti  are  straight  canals  of  an  equal 
diameter,  and  of  such  a  length  that  a  particle  placed  at  a  or  (/  shall 
not  be  sensibly  affected  by  the  repulsion  of  the  matter  in  the  part 
gcmnfhy  and  let  there  be  a  greater  quantity  of  the  fluid  in  this  canal 
than  in  an  equal  space  without. 

Then  the  density  of  the  fluid  in  different  parts  of  the  canal  will 
be  very  different,  but  I  imagine  the  density  will  be  just  the  same 
at  a  as  at  d.  For  suppose  ah  and  de  to  be  joined,  as  in  the  figure,  by 
a  canal  of  an  uniform  diameter  and  regular  shape,  nowhere  approaching 
near  enough  to  gcmnfh  to  be  affected  by  the  repulsion  of  the  particles 
within  it.  If  the  matter  was  not  of  the  same  density  [at  a  and  cH 
the  matter  therein  could  not  be  at  rest,  but  there  would  be  a  continual 
current  through  the  canal,  which  seems  highly  improbable. 

e O mQ^^yv ^ ^f 


Cor.     Let  (7  be  a  conductor  of  electricity  of  any  shape,  em  and  fn 
wires  extending  from  thence  to  a  great  distance.     Let  a  and  h  be  two 
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equal  bodies  placed  on  those  wires  at  such  a  distance  from  C  as  not  to 
be  sensibly  affected  by  the  electricity  thereof,  and  let  the  conductor  or 
wires  be  electrified  by  any  part :  the  quantity  of  electric  fluid  in 
the  bodies  a  and  h  will  not  be  sensibly  different,  or  they  will  appear 
equally  electrified. 

Case  1.  Let  the  parallel  planes  -4a,  Bh^  ifec.,  be  continued  infinitely. 
Let  all  infinite  space  except  the  space 

contained  between   Aa   and   (7c,    and       j^ O 

between   Ee   and   27/*,   be   filled  uni-       J^ ( 

forraly    with    particles    repelling    in-        c ^ 

versely  as  the  square  of  their  distance ;  '•                3 

let  the  space  between  Ee  and  Ilk  be  « 
filled  with  fluid  of  the  same  density, 

the  particles  of  which  can  move  from        « 

one  part  to  another ;  and  let  the  space        S 

between   Aa  and   Gc  be   filled   with        g-  ^ — 

matter  whose  density  is  to  [that  in]  "                             I               ' 
the  rest  of  space  as  -42)  to  -46*. 

Take  EF  =  \CI)^  and  GU  such  that  the  matter  between  Ee  and  Ff 
when   preased   close  together,  so  that  the  particles  touch  each  other, 
shall  occupy  the  space  between  Gg  and  Hh, 

The  space  between  Ee  and  Ff  will  be  a  vacuum,  that  between  Ff 
and  Gg  of  the  same  density  as  the  rest  of  space ;  and  between  Gg  and 
Hh  the  particles  will  touch  one  another. 

Case  2.  Let  everything  be  as  in  case  the  first,  except  that  there  is 
a  canal  opening  into  the  plane  //A,  by  which  the  matter  in  the  space 
Ell  is  at  liberty  to  escape ;  part  of  the  matter  will  then  run  out,  and 
the  density  therein  will  be  everywhere  the  same  as  without,  except 
in  the  space  EF^  which  will  be  a  vacuum,  EF  being  equal  to  GB. 

Case  3.  Suppose  now  that  a  canal  opens  into  the  plane  -4  a  by 
which  the  fluid  in  the  space  AG  may  escape.  It  will  have  no 
tendency  to  do  so,  for  the  repulsion  of  the  redundant  fluid  in  AG 
on  a  particle  at  a  will  be  exactly  equal  to  [the]  want  of  repulsion  of 
the  space  EH, 

Case  4.  Let  now  the  space  between  Aa  and  Gc  be  filled  with 
matter  whose  density  is  to  the  rest  of  space  as  AB  to  AG. 

Then  the  space  between  ///*  and  Gg  will  be  a  vacuum,  Gil  being 
equal  to  ^BG.  In  the  space  EF  the  particles  of  matter  will  be  pressed 
together  so  as  to  touch  each  other,  the  quantity  of  matter  therein 
exceeding  what  is  naturally  contained  in  that  space  by  as  much  as  is 
driven  out  of  the  space  Gil ;  and  in  the  space  between  Ff  and  Gg  the 
matter  will  be  of  the  same  density  as  without 

Case  5.  Suppose  now  that  a  canal  opens  into  the  plane  JIh  as  in 
Case  2,  then  will  matter  run  into  the  space  Ell,  and  the  density  will  be 
everywhere  the  same  as  without,  except  in  the  space  EF,  where  the 
particles  will  be  pressed  close  together,  the  quantity  of  matter  therein 
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exceeding  the  natural  quantity  by  as  much  as  is  naturally  con  tain  ed  in 
the  space  BC, 

Case  6.     Suppose  now  that  a  canal  opens  into  the  plane  Aa^  the 
fluid  will  have  no  tendency  to  run  out  thereat 

Case  7.  Let  us  now  consider  what  will  be  the  result  if  the  repul- 
sion of  the  [articles  is  inversely  as  some  other  power  of  the  distance 
between  that  of  the  square  and  the  cube;  and  first  let  us  suppose 
matters  as  in  the  first  case.  There  will  be  a  certain  space,  as  EF, 
which  will  be  a  vacuum,  and  a  certain  space,  as  FG^  in  which  the 
particles  will  be  pressed  close  together,  for  if  the  matter  is  uniform 
in  EH,  all  the  particles  will  be  repelled  towards  H  if  there  is  not 
a  vacuum  at  E,  nor  the  particles  pressed  close  together  at  Gy  but  only 
the  density  less  at  E  than  at  J7,  then  the  repulsion  of  space  EH  at  E 
will  be  less  on  [a]  particle  at  E  and  greater  on  a  particle  at  H  than  if 
the  density  was  imiform  therein,  consequently  on  that  account  as  well 
as  on  account  of  the  repulsion  of  AC  &  particle  2X  E  or  U  -will  be 
repelled  towards  H,  but  if  the  spaced'/*  is  a  vacuum  and  the  i>articles  in 
GU  pressed  close  together,  then  if  the  spaces  EF  and  GH  are  of  a 
proper  size,  a  particle  at  ^  or  G'^  may  be  in  equilibrio. 

Case  8.  If  you  now  suppose  a  canal  to  open  into  the  plane  HJi  as  in 
the  3rd  case,  some  of  the  matter  will  run  out  thereat,  so  that  the 
whole  quantity  of  matter  in  the  space  EH  will  be  less  than  natural. 
For  if  not,  it  has  already  been  shown  that  a  particle  at  H  will  be 
repelled  fix)m  A,  but  the  quantity  of  matter  which  runs  out  will  not  be 
so  much  as  the  redundant  matter  in  ^C,  for  if  thei-e  was,  the  want  of 
repulsion  of  the  space  EH  on  a  particle  at  h  would  be  greater  than  the 
excess  of  repulsion  of  the  space  AG. 

Case  9.  Suppose  now  that  a  canal  opens  into  the  plane  ^  a  as  in 
Case  3 ;  a  particle  at  a  will  be  repelled  from  Dd,  but  not  with  so  much 
force  as  if  there  had  been  the  natural  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  space  EU, 
so  that  some  of  the  fluid  will  run  out  at  the  canal,  but  not  with  so  much 
force,  nor  will  so  much  of  the  fluid  run  out  as  if  thei^  had  been  the 
natural  quantity  of  fluid  in  EH, 

Case  10.  If  you  suppose  matters  to  be  as  in  the  4th  case,  then 
there  must  be  a  certain  space  adjacent  to  Ee,  in  which  the  particles  wiU 
be  pressed  close  together,  and  a  certain  space  adjacent  to  Hh  in  which 
there  must  be  a  vacuum. 

Case  11.  If  you  suppose  a  canal  to  open  into  the  plane  Hhy  some 
matter  will  run  into  the  space  EH  thereby,  so  that  the  whole  quantity 
of  matter  therein  will  be  greater  than  natural. 

The  proof  of  these  two  cases  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  two 
former. 

Case  12.  If  you  now  suppose  a  canal  to  open  into  Aa,  some  fluid 
will  run  into  it,  but  not  with  so  much  force  nor  in  so  great  quan- 
tity as  if  the  natuml  quantity  of  fluid  had  been  contained  in  the 
space  Hh, 

I  have  supposed  the  planes  Aa,  (fee.  to  be  extended  infinitely,  be- 
cause by  that  means  I  was  enabled  to  solve  the  question  accurately 
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in  the  cases  where  the  repulsion  is  supposed  inversely  as  the  square  of 
the  distance,  which  I  could  not  have  done  otherwise,  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  phenomena  will  be  neai'lj  of  the  same  kind  if  the  planes  are 
not  infinitely  extended. 

For  if  the  distance  ag  be  small  in  respect  of  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  plane  Aa^  a  particle  placed  at  a  will  be  repelled  by  the 
plane  Aa  with  very  nearly  the  same  force  as  if  the  plane  was  in- 
finitely extended. 

It  is  plain  that  these  6  last  cases  agree  very  exactly  with  the 
laws  of  electricity  laid  down  in  the  3rd  and  4th  hypotheses  [Thoughts... 
Art.  202]. 

If  the  lines  Bh  and  Dd  touch  one  another  so  that 

[Here  the  MS.  ends.     Ed.] 


Note  19,  Art.  234. 

CavendiaJCa  Experiment  on  the  Charge  of  a  Globe  between  two 

Hemispheree. 

This  experiment  has  recently  been  repeated  at  the  Cavendish  Labo- 
ratory in  a  somewhat  different  manner. 

The  hemispheres  were  fixed  on  an  insulating  stand,  so  as  to  form 
a  spherical  shell  concentric  with  the  globe,  which  stood  inside  the  shell 
upon  a  short  piece  of  a  wide  ebonite  tube. 

By  this  arrangement,  since  during  the  whole  experiment  the  poten- 
tials of  the  globe  and  sphere  remained  sensibly  equal,  the  insulating 
support  of  the  globe  was  never  exposed  to  the  action  of  any  sensible 
electromotive  force,  and  therefore  had  no  tendency  to  become  charged. 

If  the  other  end  of  the  instdator  supporting  the  globe  had  been 
connected  to  earth,  then,  when  the  potential  of  the  globe  was  high, 
electricity  would  have  crept  from  it  along  the  insulator,  and  would 
have  crept  back  again  when,  in  the  second  part  of  the  experiment^  tlie 
potential  of  the  globe. was  sensibly  zero.  In  fact  this  was  the  chief 
source  of  disturbance  in  Cavendish's  experiment.     See  Art.  512. 

Instead  of  removing  the  hemispheres  before  testing  the  potential 
of  the  globe,  they  were  left  in  their  position,  but  discharged  to  earth. 
The  effect  on  the  electrometer  of  a  given  charge  of  the  globe  was  less 
than  if  the  hemispheres  had  been  removed,  but  this  disadvantage  was 
more  than  compensated  by  the  perfect  security  from  all  external  electric 
disturbances  afforded  by  the  conducting  shell. 

The  short  wire  which  formed  the  communication  between  the  shell 
and  the  globe  was  ^tened  to  a  small  metal  disk  hinged  to  the  shell, 
and  acting  as  a  lid  to  a  small  hole  in  it,  so  that  when  the  lid  and 
its  wire  were  lifted  up  by  means  of  a  silk  string,  the  electrode  of  the 
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electrometer  could  be  made  to  dip  into  the  hole  in  the  shell  and  rest  oi 
the  globe  within. 

The  electrometer  was  Thomson's  Quadrant  Electrometer. 

The  case  of  the  electrometer,  and  one  of  the  electrodes,  were  per 
manently  connected  to  earth,  and  the  testing  electrode  was  also  kepi 
connected  to  earth,  except  when  used  to  test  the  potential  of  thi 
globe. 

To  estimate  the  original  chaise  of  the  shell,  a  small  brass  ball  wii 
placed  on  an  insulating  stand  at  a  distance  of  about  60  cm.  from  th< 
centre  of  the  shell. 

The  operations  were  conducted  as  follows  :^ 

The  lid  was  closed,  so  that  the  shell  communicated  with  the  globe  by 
the  short  wire. 

A  Leyden  jar  was  charged  from  a  machine  in  another  room,  the 
shell  was  charged  from  the  jar,  and  the  jar  was  taken  out  of  the 
room  again. 

The  small  brass  ball  was  then  connected  to  earth  for  an  instantj 
so  as  to  give  it  a  negative  charge  by  induction,  and  was  then  leH 
insulated. 

The  lid  was  then  lifted  up  by  means  of  the  silk  stringy  so  as  to  take 
away  the  communication  between  the  shell  and  the  globa 

The  shell  was  then  discharged  and  kept  connected  to  earth. 

The  testing  electrode  of  the  electrometer  was  then  disconnected  from 
earth,  and  made  to  pass  through  the  hole  in  the  shell  so  as  to  touch  the 
globe  within  without  touching  the  shell 

Not  the  slightest  deflexion  of  the  electrometer  could  be  observed. 

To  test  the  sensitiveness  of  the  apparatus,  the  shell  was  disconnected 
from  earth  and  connected  to  the  electrometer.  The  small  brass  ball  was 
then  discharged  to  earth. 

This  produced  a  large  positive  deflexion  of  the  electrometer. 

Now  in  the  first  part  of  the  experiment,  when  the  brass  ball  was 
connected  to  earth,  it  became  charged  negatively,  the  charge  being  about 
■27  of  the  original  positive  charge  of  the  shell. 

When  the  shell  was  afterwards  connected  to  earth  the  small  ball 
induced  on  it  a  positive  charge  equal  to  about  one-ninth  of  its  own 
negative  charge.  When  at  tlie  end  of  the  experiment  the  small  ball 
was  discharged  to  earth,  this  charge  remained  on  the  shell,  being  about 
j^  of  its  original  charge. 

Let  us  suppose  that  this  produces  a  deflexion  D  of  the  electrometer, 
and  let  d  be  the  largest  deflexion  which  could  escape  observation  iu  the 
first  part  of  the  experiment. 
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Then  we  know  that  the  potential  of  the  globe  at  the  end  of  the  first 
part  of  the  experiment  cannot  differ  from  zero  by  more  than 

1  d 
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where  F  is  the  potential  of  the  shell  when  first  charged. 

But  it  appears  firom  the  mathematical  theory  that  if  the  law  of 
repulsion  had  been  as  r'^**^,  the  potential  of  the  globe  when  tested 
would  have  been  by  equation  (25),  p.  421, 

01478x^7. 

Now,  even  in  a  rough  experiment,.  D  was  certainly  more  than 
300(1  In  fact  no  sensible  value  of  d  was  ever  observed.  We  may 
therefore  conclude  that  q^  the  excess  of  the  true  index  above  2,  must 
either  be  zero,  or  must  dilSer  from  zero  by  less  than 

-i-      1 


Theory  of  the  BscperimerU, 
Let  the  repulsion  between  two  charges  e  and  /  at  a  distance  r  be 

/-«c*H  (1) 

where  ^  (r)  denotes  any  function  of  the  distance  which  vanishes  at  an 
infinite  distance. 

The  potential  at  a  distance  r  firom  a  charge  e  is 

V^er4^{r)dr.  (2) 

Let  us  write  this  in  the  form 

y-e\f\r\  (3) 

where  /'W-'^^"'  <^> 

and /(r)  is  a  function  of  r  equal  to   \r\\  ^(r) dr    dr. 

We  have  in  the  first-  place  to  find  the  potential  at  a  given  point  B 
due  to  a  uniform  sphericid  shelL 

Let  il  be  the  centreof  the  shell,  a  its  radius,  a  its  whole  charge,  and 
o*  its  BUi£BM)e4en8il7,  then 

a  »  4iraV.  (5) 

27—2 
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Take  A  for  the  centre  of  spherical  co-ordinates  and  AB  for  «™, 
and  let  AB^h, 

Let  P  be  a  point  on  the  sphere  whose  spherical  oo-ordinates  are 
6  and  ^,  and  let  BP  =  ry  then 

r'=a*-2a6co8fl  +  6*.  (6) 

The  chaise  of  an  element  of  the  shell  at  P  is 

<ra*  sin  OdO  dtj^  =- -^  a  mn  6  dO  d^  (7) 


The  potential  at  F  due  to  this  element  is 

^a-^sinflcfflc^ 


(8) 


and  the  potential  due  to  the  whole  shell  is  therefore 

r=  r' j' ^a-^  mnededflK  (9) 

Integrating  with  respect  to  ^  firom  0  to  2ir, 

V^j\J^Km6de.  (10) 

Differentiating  (6)  with  respect  to  0, 

rdr^abmiOdO.  (11) 

Hence, 

^'  r  \  i>"  w  * = ^  i  {-^w  -/WK     (12) 

the  upper  limit  r^  being  always  a  +  6,  and  the  lower  limit  r,  being  a  -  6 
when  a > 6,  and  6  — a  when  a<h. 

Hence,  for  a  point  inside  the  shell 

^  =  ^^f^''*^)-f<fl-^))'  (13) 

for  a  point  on  the  shell  itself 

r=^./(2a).  (14) 

and  for  a  point  outside  the  shell 

^=  2^  {/(*  +  «) -/(J -«)}•  (15) 

We  have  next  to  determine  the  potentials  of  two  concentric  spheri- 
cal shells,  the  radius  of  the  outer  shell  being  a  and  its  charge  a,  and 
that  of  the  inner  shell  being  h  and  its  charge  p. 
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Calling  the  potential  of  the  outer  shell  A^  and  that  of  the  inner  B^ 
we  find  by  what  precedes^ 

^  =  2J/(2«)  +  ^  {/(«  +  i)  -/(«  -  i)),  (16) 

^=^/(26)  +  2^{/(«  +  6)-/(«-6)}.  (17) 

In  the  first  part  of  the  experiment  the  shells  communicate  by  the 
short  wire  and  are  both  raised  to  the  same  potential^  say  V. 

Putting  A  =  B=V  and  solving  equations  (16),  (17),  we  find  for  the 
charge  of  the  inner  shell 

b/(2a)-a{/(a  +  b)-/(a-b))  .g. 

P  -    '^  V(2a)  /(26)  -  {/{a  +  6)  -/(a  -6)}-  ^'''' 

In  the  original  experiment  of  Cavendish  the  hemispheres  forming 
the  outer  shell  were  removed  altogether  from  the  globe  and  discharged. 
The  potential  of  the  inner  shell  or  globe  would  then  be 

A  =  |-./(2J)-  (1») 

In  the  form  of  the  experiment  as  repeated  at  the  Cavendish  Labora- 
tory, the  outer  shell  was  left  in  its  place,  but  was  connected  to  earth,  so 
that  ^  =  0.  In  this  case  we  find  for'  the  potential  of  the  inner  shell 
when  tested  by  the  electrometer 

i,.=  r{.-j/<i±|ji^).  (20) 

Let  us  now  assume  with  Cavendish,  that  the  law  of  force  is  some 
inverse  power  of  the  distance,  not  differing  much  from  the  inverse 
square,  that  is  to  say,  let 

^  (r)  =  r-"*",  (21) 

then  /(r)=^r-.  (22) 

If  we  suppose  ^  to  be  a  small  numerical  quantity,  we  may  expand 
/(r)  by  the  exponential  theorem  in  the  form 

/(»•)  =  Y^.  »•  {1 -g- log  r+^(gr  log  r)'- Ac},        '      (23) 
and  if  we  neglect  terms  involving  9',  equations  (19)  and  (20)  become 


422  NOTE  19. 

Laplaoe  PMea  OeL  l  2]  gave  the  first  direot  demoDsbmtion  that  no 
fanction  of  the  distance  except  the  inverse  square  can  aatlafy  the  condi- 
tion that  a  uniform  spherical  shell  exerts  no  force  on  a  partide 
within  it. 

If  we  suppose  that  /3,  the  charge  of  the  inner  sphere,  is  always 
accurately  zero,  or^  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  if  we  suppose  B^ 
or  ^,  to  be  aero,  then 

Differentiating  twice  with  respect  to  ft,  a  being  constant^  and 
dividing  by  a,  we  find 

r(a  +  5)=r(a-5), 

or,  if  o  -  6  =  c,  ' 

/"  (c  +  26)  =/"  (c), 

which  can  be  true  only  if 

/"  (r)  =  C,  a  constant 

Hence,  /'{r)'=  Cjr-hC,, 

and  /%(r)*«=J/'(r)  =  (7.^-^C„ 

whence,  ^  (**)  =  C',  p . 

We  may  notice,  however,  that  though  the  assumption  of  Cavendish, 
that  the  force  varies  as  some  inverse  power  of  the  distance,  appears  less 
general  than  that  of  Laplace,  who  supposes  it  to  be  any  function  of  the 
distance,  it  is  the  most  general  assumption  which  makes  the  ratio  of 
the  force  at  two  different  distances  a  function  of  the  ratio  of  those 
distances. 

If  the  law  of  force  is  not  a  power  of  the  distance,  the  ratio  of 
the  forces  at  two  different  distances  is  not  a  function  of  the  ratio 
of  the  distances  alone,  but  also  of  one  or  more  linear  parameters, 
the  values  of  which  if  determined  by  experiment  would  be  absolute 
physical  constants,  such  as  might  be  employed  to  give  us  an  invariable 
stsmdard  of  length. 

Now  although  absolute  physical  constants  occur  in  relation  to  all 
the  properties  of  matter,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  we  should  be  aMe 
to  deduce  a  linear  constant  from  the  properties  of  anything  so  little  like 
ordinary  matter  as  electricity  appears  to  be. 
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Note  20,  Abt.  272* 
On  the  Electric  Capacity  qfa  Disk  of  sensible  Thickness. 

Consider  two  equal  disks  having  the  same  axis,  let  the  radius  of 
either  disk  be  a,  and  the  distance  between  them  b,  and  let  b  be  small 
compared  with  a. 

Let  us  begin  by  supposing  that  the  distiibution  on  each  disk  is  the 
same  as  if  the  other  were  away,  and  let  us  calculate  the  potential  energy 
of  the  system. 

We  shall  use  elliptical  co-ordinates,  such  that  the  focal  circle  is 
the  edge  of  the  lower  disk. ,  In  other  words  we  define  the  position  of 
a  given  point  by  its  greatest  and  least  distances  from  the  edge  of  the 
lower  disk,  these  distances  being 

a{a  +  P)  and  a(a-/9). 

The  distance  of  the  given  point  from  the  axis  is 

r  «  aap,  (1) 

and  its  distance  from  the  plane  of  the  lower  disk  is 

»  =  a(a--l)*(l-)8')*.  (2) 

If  ulj  is  the  charge  of  the  lower  disk,  the  potential  at  the  given 
point  is 

^  =  Aa'^  cosec"*  a,  (3) 

or,  if  we  write  a*  =  -y*  + 1,  (4) 

^  =  Aa-'  g  -  tan-  y) .  (5) 

If  il,  is  the  charge  of  the  upper  disk,  the  density  at  any  point  is 

where  ^  =  a-(a'-r')=l-a'^.  (7) 

Putting  «  =  (  in  equation  (2), 

J'=aV(l-i8^    ori8'  =  l-^.  (8) 

Hence  p»„         _y'  +  _.  (9) 
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We  have  now  to  multiply  the  charge  of  an  element  of  the  upper 
disk  into  the  potential  dae  to  the  lower  diski  and  integrate  for  the 
whole  surface  of  the  upper  disk, 

j2irrdr(nlf  ^^A^A^a"^  I  (^  -  tan"*  yjci^P 

=  2.J.«-'(|-jr'tan-Vjp).  <10) 

Between  the  limits  of  integration  we  may  write  with  a  sufficient 
degree  of  approximation, 


taB-r  =  y  =  ^    l  +  ^n    1'+^         •  (11) 


At  the  centre  of  the  disk  p  =  l  and 

y  =  -,  which  agrees  with  (9). 

At  the  circumference, 

^  =  0andy=(|)*  +  i(|yby(9), 

whereas  the  equation  (11)  gives 

SO  that  when  5  is  very  small  compared  with  a,  the  value  of  y  cannot 
differ  greatly  from  that  given  by  equation  (11).  Hence  we  may  write 
the  expression  (10) 

The  corresponding  quantity  for  the  action  of  the  upper  disk   on 
itself  is  got  by  putting  A^=A^  and  6  =  0,  and  is 

A,'a-^l-  (13) 

In  the  actual  case  A^  =  A^  =  }^£,  where  E  is  the  whole  charge, 
and  the  capacity  is 

f>— n .1.?°      ..-. ;.  (14) 


'-IH^M7^^] 


or,  since  in  our  approximation  we  have  neglected  (-)  ,  our  result  may 
be  expressed  with  sufficient  accuracy  in  the  form 

A'>?(«  +  ^6Iog?).  (15) 
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showing  that  the  capacity  of  two  disks  very  near  together  is  equal  to 
that  of  an  infinitely  thin  disk  of  somewhat  larger  radius. 

If  the  space  between  the  two  disks  is  filled  up,  so  as  to  form  a  disk 
of  sensible  thickness,  there  will  be  a  certain  charge  on  the  cui'ved 
surface,  but  at  the  same  time  the  charge  on  the  inner  sides  of  the  disks 
will  disappear,  and  that  on  the  outer  sides  near  the  edges  will  be  di- 
minished, so  that  the  capacity  of  a  disk  of  sensible  thickness  is  very 
little  greater  than  that  given  by  (15). 

We  may  apply  this  result  to  estimate  the  correction  for  the  thick- 
ness of  the  square  plates  used  by  Cavendish.  The  factor  by  which 
we  must  multiply  the  thickness  in  order  to  obtain  the  correction  for 

the  diameter  of  an  infinitely  thin  plate  of  equal  capacity  is  ^  log  t  • 

a  I  .      a 

h  T.^^'H 

Tin  plate 600  1-017 

HoUow  plate  11  0*381 

Portland  stone,  &c 30  0*540 

Slate    75  0'686 

The  correction  is  in  every  case  much  smaller  than  Cavendish 
supposed. 


Note  21,  Arts.  277,  452,  473,  681. 
Calculation  of  the  Capacity  of  iJie  Two  Circles  in  Experiment  VL 

The  diameter  of  one  of  the  circles  was  9*3  inches,  so  that  its  capacity 

9*3 
when  no  other  conductor  is  in  the  field  is  —  =  2*960.     The  distance 

IT 

between  their  centres  was  36,  24,  and  18  inches,  which  we  may  call 
c,,  c,,andc3. 

The  height  of  the  centres  of  the  circles  above  the  floor  was  about  45 
inches,  so  that  the  distance  of  the  image  of  the  circle  would  be  about  90 
inches  and  that  of  the  image  of  the  other  circle  would  be  about 

r  =  {90»  +  c')'i. 

Hence,  if  P  is  the  potential  of  the  circles  when  the  charge  of  each 
is  1, 

2a      c      o  c 

where  the  first  term  is  due  to  the  circle  itself,  the  second  and  third  to 
the  other  circle,  as  in  Note  11,  and  the  two  last  to  the  images  of  the 
two  circles.     We  thus  find  for  the  three  distances 

P,  =  0*3438,  P,  =  0*3567,  P,  =  0-3689. 
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The  capacity  is  2P'\  and  the  omnber  of  ^^inoheB  of  eleoiridty,' 
according  to  the  definition  of  Gayendish,  is  IP'S 

or  11-636,  11-212,  10-844, 

for  the  three  cases. 

The  large  circle  was  18*5  inches  in  diameter  and  its  centre  was  41 
inches  from  the  floor,  so  that  its  charge  would  be  12*6^  inchefi  of 

electricity. 

Hence  the  relative  charges  are  as  follows : 


Calonlatedi. 

MeMrared  hj  Oaven* 
diflh.  Art.  276. 

The  large  circle 

1-000 

1-000 

The  two  small  ones  at  36  inches 

•917 

•899 

24 

•884 

•859 

18 

-865 

•811 

Note  22,  Abt.  283. 

Electric  Capacity  of  a  Sqtiare, 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  method  by  which  the  capacity  of  a  square 
can  be  found  exactly.  I  have  therefore  endeavoured  to  find  an  approxi- 
mate value  by  dividing  the  square  into  36  equal  squares  and  calculating 
the  charge  of  each  so  as  to  make  the  potential  at  the  middle  of  each 
square  equal  to  unity. 

The  potential  at  the  middle  of  a  square  whose  side  is  1  and  whose 
charge  is  1,  distributed  with  uniform  density,  is 

4  log  (1  +  72)  =  3-52649. 

In  calculating  the  potential  at  the  middle  of  any  of  the  small  squares 
which  do  not  touch  the  sides  of  the  great  square  I  have  used  this 
formula,  but  for  those  which  touch  a  side  I  have  supposed  the  value  to 
be  3*1583,  and  for  a  comer  square  2*9247. 

A  B  C  C  B  A 

If  the  36  squares  are  arranged  as  in  the        B  D  E  E  D  B 

margin,  and   if   the    charges   of   the    comer         C  E  F   F  E  C 

squares  be  taken  for  unity,  the  charges  will         C  E  F  F  E  C 

be  as  follows:                                                            B  D  E  E  D  B 

A  B  C  0  B  A 

A  B  C  D  E  F 

1*000      -599      -562      -266      -210      -201 

and  the  capacity  of  a  square  whose  side  is  1  will  be  0*3607. 

The  ratio  of  the  capacity  of  a  square  to  that  of  a  globe  whose 
diameter  is  equal  to  a  side  of  the  square  is  therefore  0*7214. 
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In  Art.  654  Cavendish  deduces  this  ratio  from  the  measnreB  in 
Art.  478  and  finds  it  0*73,  which  is  very  near  to  our  result  If^  how- 
ever, we  take  the  numbers  given  in  Art.  478,  we  find  the  ratio  0*79. 
From  Art.  281  we  obtain  the  ratio  0*7  47. 

r 

The  ratio  of  the  charge  of  a  square  to  that  of  a  circle  whose  diameter 
is  equal  to  a  side  of  the  square  is  by  our  calculation  1*133. 

In  Art.  648  Cavendish  says  that  the  ratio  is  that  of  9  to  8  or  1*128, 
which  is  veiy  close  to  our  result^  but  in  Arts.  283*  and  682  he  makes 
it  M53. 

The  numbers  in  Art  281  from  which  Cavendish  deduces  this  would 
make  it  1*1514. 

The  numbers  given  in  Art.  478  would  make  it  1*176. 

Cavendish  supposes  that  the  capacity  of  a  rectangle  is  the  same  as 
that  of  a  square  of  equal  area,  and  he  deduces  this  from  a  comparison  of 
the  square  15*5  with  the  rectangle  17*9  x  13*4. 

It  is  not  easy  to  calculate  the  capacity  of  a  rectangle  in  terms  of  its 
sides,  but  we  may  be  certain  that  it  is  greater  than  Uiat  of  a  square  of 
equal  area. 

For  if  we  suppose  the  electricity  on  the  square  rendered  immove- 
able, and  if  we  cut  off  portions  from  two  sides  of  the  square  and  place 
them  on  the  other  two  sides  so  as  to  form  a  rectangle,  we  are  carrying 
electricity  from  a  place  of  higher  to  a  place  of  lower  potential,  and  are 
therefore  diminishing  the  energy  of  the  system. 

If  we  now  make  the  electricity  moveable,  it  will  re-arrange  itself 
on  the  rectangle  and  thereby  still  further  diminish  the  energy.  Hence 
the  energy  of  a  given  charge  on  the  rectangle  is  less  than  that  of  the 
same  charge  on  the  square,  and  therefore  the  capacity  of  the  rectangle  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  square. 


Note  23,  Abts.  288  and  542. 
On  tlia  Charge  of  the  Middle  Plate  of  Three  Parallel  PlaUs. 

The  plates  used  by  Cavendish  were  square,  but  for  the  purpose  of  a 
rough  estimate  of  the  distribution  of  electricity  between  the  three  plates 
we  may  suppose  them  to  be  three  circular  disks. 

First  consider  two  equal  disks  on  the  same  axis,  at  a  distance  small 
compared  with  the  radius  of  either. 

If  the  disks  were  in  contact,  the  distribution  on  each  would  be  the 
same  as  on  each  of  the  two  suiiaces  of  a  single  disk,  and  it  would  be 
entirely  on  the  outer  surfiice. 

"^  In  Art.  288  of  this  book  the  number  is  printed  1*58.    It  should  be  1*158. 
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If  the  distance  between  the  disks  is  very  small  compared  with  their 
radii,  the  force  exerted  by  one  of  the  disks  at  any  point  of  the  other  will 
be  nearly  but  not  quite  normal  to  its  surface.  The  component  in  the 
plane  of  the  disk  will  be  directed  outwards  fh>m  the  centre,  so  that  the 
density  will  be  greater  near  the  edge  than  in  a  single  disk  having  the 
same  charge,  but  as  a  first  approximation  we  may  assume  that  the  sum 
of  the  suiface-densities  on  both  sides  of  any  element  of  the  disk  is  the 
same  as  if  the  other  disk  were  away. 

But  the  density  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  disk  will  be  iuoreasedy 
and  the  density  on  the  inner  surface  diminished,  by  a  quantity  nu- 
merically equal  to  the  normal  component  of  the  repidsion  of  the  other 
disk  divided  by  iir,  and  the  whole  charge  of  the  outer  sur&ce  will  be* 
increased,  and  the  whole  charge  of  the  inner  surface  diminished,  by  a 
quantity  equal  to  the  charge  of  that  part  of  the  other  disk,  the  lines  of 
force  from  which  cut  the  disk  imder  consideration. 

Hence  the  charges  of  the  inner  and  outer  sur&xses  of  the  disk  are 

—  (I)  and  —  (a  —  o>) 
a  a^         ' 

respectively,  where  the  value  of  the  elliptic  co-ordinate  «  is  that  corre- 
sponding to  the  edge  of  the  other  disk. 

If  a  is  the  radius  of  either  disk,  and  c  the  distance  between  them, 

co=-^  (c  74a* +  c« -(?•)*. 

If  we  now  place  another  equal  disk  on  the  same  axis  at  a  distance  e 
from  one  of  them,  the  potential  being  the  same  for  all  three,  the  new 
disk  will  greatly  diminish  the  charge  of  the  surface  of  the  disk  which  is 
next  to  it,  but  it  will  not  have  much  effect  on  the  charges  of  the  other 
surfaces. 

The  result  will  therefore  be  that  the  charges  of  the  two  outer  disks 
will  together  be  greater,  but  not  much  greater,  than  that  of  a  single  disk 
at  the  same  potential,  but  the  churge  of  each  of  the  surfaces  of  the 
middle  disk  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  one  of  the  inner  surfaces  of  a 
pair  of  disks  at  distance  c.  Hence  the  charge  of  the  middle  disk  will  be 
to  that  of  the  two  outer  disks  together  as  cu  to  a. 

If  we  substitute  for  the  square  plates  of  twelve  inches  in  the  aide 
disks  of  13*8  inches  diameter  which  would  have  nearly  the  same  capa- 
city, then  if  the  distance  between  the  outer  disks  is  1*15  inches,  c  =  '575 
and  0)=  1*936  and  a  =  3*5  w,  or  the  charge  of  the  middle  disk  would  be 
3 '5  times  greater  if  the  other  disks  had  been  removed. 

If  the  distance  between  the  outer  disks  is  1*65  inches,  c  =  '875  and 
CO  =  2*293,  whence  a  =  2*2  w,  or  the  charge  of  the  middle  disk  would  have 
been  2*2  times  greater  if  the  outer  disks  had  been  removed. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  in  the  assumed  distribution  the  ])otential 
is  less  at  the  edges  of  the  outer  disks  than  at  their  centres.     The  elec- 
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tricity  will  therefore  flow  more  towards  the  edges  of  the  outer  disks,  and, 
as  tlus  will  raise  the  potential  near  the  edge  of  the  middle  disk,  the 
charge  of  the  middle  disk  will  be  less  than  on  our  assumption.  I  have 
not  attempted  to  estimate  the  distribution  more  approximately. 

Cavendish  found  the  charge  of  the  middle  disk  ^  and  |-  of  what  it 
would  have  been  without  the  outer  disks.  This  is  much  less  than  the 
first  approximation  here  given,  but  much  greater  than  Cavendish's  own 
estimate,  founded  on  the  assumption  that  the  distribution  of  electricity 
follows  the  same  law  in  the  three  plates. 


Note  24,  Arts.  338,  652. 

On  the  Capacity  of  a  Condttctor  placed  at  a  finite  distance  from  other 

Conductors. 

Cavendish  has  not  given  any  demonstration  of  the  very  remarkable 
formula  given  in  Art.  338  for  the  capacity  of  a  conductor  at  .a  finite 
distance  from  other  conductors.  We  may  obtain  it^  however,  in  the 
following  manner. 

If  the  distance  of  all  other  conductors  is  considerable  compared 
with  the  dimensions  of  the  positively  charged  conductor,  C,  whose 
capacity  is  to  be  tried,  the  negative  charge  induced  on  any  one  of 
the  other  conductors  will  depend  only  on  the  charge  of  the  conductor 
C  and  not  on  its  shape.  This  induced  charge  will  produce  a  negative 
potential  in  all  parts  of  the  field  ;  let  us  suppose  that  the  potential  thus 

H 

produced  at  the  centre  of  the  conductor  C7  is ,  where  B  is  the  charge 

OS 

of  C  and  a;  is  a  quantity  of  the  dimensions  of  a  line. 

If  Z  is  the  capacity  of  C  when  no  other  conductor  is  in  the  field, 

H 

then  the  potential  due  to  the  charge  £  will  be  y ,  and  the  potential, 

which  arises  from  the  negative  charge  induced  on  other  conductors, 

E»  /I      1\ 

will  be ,  so  that  the  actual  potential  will  he  £  (j  —  ] . 

Dividing  the  charge  by  the  potential  we  obtain  for  the  actual 
capacity 

or  the  capacity  is  increased  in  the  ratio  of  a;  to  a;  —  Z. 

The  idea  of  applying  this  result  to  determining  the  value  of  x  by 
comparing  the  charges  of  bodies,  the  ratio  of  whose  capacities  is  known, 
is  entirely  peculiar  to  Cavendish,  and  no  one  up  to  the  present  time  seems 
to  have  attempted  anything  of  the  kind. 
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The  height  of  the  centre  of  the  circles  above  the  floor  seems  to  hAve 
been  about  45  inches.  If  we  neglect  the  nnderchai^ge  of  oih^r  oon- 
ductors  and  consider  only  the  floor,  x  would  be  about  90  inches  id 
modem  measure,  but  as  a  capacity  x  is  reckoned  by  Cavendish  as  2r 
''inches  of  electricity,"  the  value  of  a;  in  "inches  of  electricity*' 
would  be  180. 

If  we  could  take  into  account  the  nnderchaiged  surfaces  of  the 
other  conductors,  such  as  the  walls  and  ceiling,  the  ''  machiziey'*  isc,  the 
value  of  X  would  be  diminished,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  v^ue 
obtained  from  his  experiments  by  Cavendish,  166^,  is  not   far  from 

the  truth. 


Note  25,  Arts.  360,  539,  666. 

CapacUiea  of  the  large  tin  Cylinder  and  Wires. 

The  dimensions  of  the  cylinder  are  given  more  accurately  in  Art 
539.  It  was  14  feet  8*7  inches  long,  and  17*1  inches  circumference. 
Its  capacity  when  not  near  any  conductor  would  be,  by  the  fbmmla  in 
Note  12,  22*85  inches,  and  when  its  axis  was  47  inches  from  the  floor  it 
would  be  31*3  inches,  or  in  Cavendish's  language  62*6  inches  of  elec- 
tricity. Cavendish  makes  its  computed  charge  48*4,  and  its  real  charge 
73*6.  See  Art  666.  Now  the  charge  of  either  of  the  plates  D  and  £ 
was  by  Art  671,  26*3  inches  of  electricity,  so  that 

tin  cylinder  =  M9  (D  +  E). 

The  capacities  of  the  different  wires  mentioned  in  Arts.  360  and 
539  are,  by  calculation, 

length.  diameter.  capacity. 

29  i  2*67 

22  \  2*09 

37  -15  313 

27*6  -15  2*46 

20*8  -15  1*88 

31  -15  2*71 

24  -15  2*28 

The  ratio  of  the  charge  of  the  first  of  these  wires  to  that  of  the 
second  is  1*37. 


Note  26,  Art.  369. 
Action  of  ffeat  on  Dielectrics. 

The  effect  of  heat  in  rendering  glass  a  conductor  of  electricity  is 
described  in  a  letter  from  Kinnersley  to  Franklin*  dated  12th  March, 
176L      He  found  that  when  he  put  boiling  water  into  a  Florence 

•  Franklin*8  Works,  edited  by  Sparks  (1856),  Vol.  v.,  p.  367. 
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flask  he  could  not  charge  the  flask,  and  that  the  charge  of  a  three 
pint  bottle  went  ireelj  through  without  injuring  the  flask  in  the 
least 

Franklin  in  his  reply  describes  some  experiments  of  Canton's  on 
thin  glass  bulbs,  charged  and  hermetically  sealed  and  kept  under 
water,  showing  **  that  when  the  glass  is  cold,  though  extremely  thin, 
the  electric  fluid  is  well  retained  by  it" 

He  then  describes  an  experiment  by  Lord  Charles  Cavendish, 
showing  that  a  thick  tube  of  glass  required  to  be  heated  to  400*^  F.  to 
render  it  permeable  to  the  common  current 

A  portion  of  a  glass  tube  near  the  middle  of  its  length  was  made 
solid,  and  wires  were  thrust  into  the  tube  from  each  end  reaching  to  the 
solid  part  The  middle  portion  of  the  tube  was  bent,  so  that  a  portion, 
including  the  solid  part^  could  be  placed  in  an  iron  pot  filled  with  iron- 
filings.  A  thermometer  was  put  into  the  filings ;  a  lamp  was  placed 
under  the  pot ;  and  the  whole  was  supported  upon  glass. 

The  wire  which  entered  one  end  of  the  tube  was  electrified  by  a 
machine,  a  cork  ball  electrometer  was  hung  on  the  other,  and  a  small 
wire,  reaching  to  the  floor,  was  tied  round  the  tube  between  the  pot  and 
the  electrometer,  in  order  to  carry  off  any  electricity  that  might  run 
along  upon  the  tube. 

"  Before  the  heat  was  applied,  when  the  machine  was  worked, 
the  cork  balls  separated  at  first  upon  the  principle  of  the  Leyden 
phial.  But  after  the  middle  part  of  the  tube  was  heated  to  600, 
the  corks  continued  to  separate,  though  you  discharged  the  electricity 
by  touching  the  wire,  the  electriosd  machine  continuing  in  motion.  Upon 
letting  the  whole  cool,  the  effect  remained  till  the  thermometer  was  sunk 
to  400." 

Experiments  on  the  conductivity  of  glass  at  different  temperatures 
have  been  made  by  Buff*,  Perry  t,  and  Hopkinson^ 

Hopkinson  finds  that  if  ^  is  the  specific  conductivity  divided  by  the 
specific  inductive  capacity  and  multiplied  by  49r,  then  for 

glass  m  2,    log  B  =  1-35  +  0*0415^, 

glass  N«.  7,    log B  =  417  +  00283^, 

where  6  is  the  temperature  centigrade. 

Glass  N^  2  is  of  a  deep  blue  colour ;  it  is  composed  of  silica,  soda, 
and  lime. 

Glass  N^  7  is  ''optical  light  flint,"  density  3*2,  composed  of  silica, 
potash,  and  lead ;  almost  colourless,  the  surface  neither  ''  sweats''  nor 

*  Annalen  der  Chemie  und  Pharmacies  zo.  (1854),  p.  257. 

t  Proe.  JB.  8.  1875,  p.  468. 

X  Phil.  Trant.  167  (1877),  p.  5W. 
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tarnishes  in  the  slightest  degree.     This  glass  at  ordinary  temperatures  is 
sensibly  a  perfect  insulator. 

The  conductivity  of  glass  when  heated  makes  it  very  difficult  to 
determine  its  capacity  as  a  dielectric.  It  appears  from  the  experiments 
of  Hopkinson  on  glasses  of  known  composition,  that  the  glasses  made 
with  soda  and  lime  conduct  more,  and  are  also  more  subject  to  '^  elec- 
tric polarization ''  and  *^  residual  charge ''  than  those  made  with  potash 
and  lead. 

Both  the  conductivity  and  the  susceptibility  to  residual  charge  in- 
crease as  the  temperature  rises,  and  this  makes  it  very  doubtful  whether 
the  apparent  increase  of  dielectric  capacity,  which  was  observed  by 
Cavendish  and  also  by  recent  experimenters,  is  a  real  increase  of 
the  specific  inductive  capacity,  or  merely  an  effect  of  increased  con- 
ductivity. 

The  experiments  of  Messrs  Ayrton  and  Perry*  on  wax  at  dif- 
ferent temperatures  would  seem  to  indicate  a  real  increase  of  die- 
lectric capacity,  as  well  as  of  conductivity,  as  the  temperature  rises 
up  to  the  melting  point.  During  the  process  of  melting  the  capacity 
decreases  and  at  higher  temperatures  begins  to  increase  again,  but  the 
conductivity  continues  to  increase  as  the  temperature  rises. 


Note  27,  Art.  376. 
EleetroaUUic  capacity  of  different  svhstances. 

Cavendish.      Boltzmann.        Wiillner.  Gordon. 

SheUac    4-47  2  95  to  3-73  2746 

Rosin  2-55 

Bosin  and  bees'-wax  ...        3*38 
Dephlegmated  bees'-wax        3*7 

Plain  bees'-wax  4 

Sulphur  Schiller.  3-84        288  to  3-21  2*579 

Ebonite   2-21to2-76        3*15  2*56  2*284 

Paraffin  l*81to2*47        2*32  1*96  1*994 

Black  caoutchouc    2*12  2*22 

vulcanized    2*69  2*497 


Note  28,  Art.  383. 
CapacUy  of  a  Cylindrical  Condenser, 

The  rule  by  which  Cavendish  computed  the  charge  of  a  condenser 
consisting  of  two  cylindrical  surfaces  having  the  same  axis  is  given  at 
Art  313. 

•  PhiL  Mag,  Anguflt,  1878. 
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If  R  is  the  oxtomal  and  r  the  internal  radius,  and  I  the  length 
of  the  cylinders,  then  Cavendish's  expression  for  the  "computed  charge" 
.     1  R  +  r - 

The  true  expression  for  the  capacity  is 

1  I 


2   log  R  -  log  r 

when  the  logarithms  are  Nuperian, 

Wo  may  express  log  7^  -  log  r  in  the  form  of  the  scries 

^R-r     2  /R^rV     2  /R-^rV     , 
^RT-r-'sKRVr)  ^  (sItJ  ^*^» 

and  wo  thus  find  as  an  approximate  value  of  the  capacity 

Tlie  first  term  agrees  with  CavendLsh's  rule,  for  the  "capacity"  is 
half  the  "  inches  of  electricity,"  but  the  other  terms  show  that  Caven- 
dish's rule  gives  too  large  a  value  for  the  computed  charge. 

The  following  table  gives  the  charge  as  computed  by  Cavendish 
compared  with  that  given  by  the  correct  formula. 

Observed  charge 
by  oomputed. 

9-88 


Flint  jar 

cylinder 

Therm.  I. 
II. 

Green  cyl.  1 

2 

3 


Cavendifih. 


85-9 
87  1 
110 
111 
77-2 
76-6 
40-8 


Trua 

72-55 
73-59 
8-37 
7-84 
65-92 
61-54 
34-29 


8-83 
9-58 
10-29 
11-15 
11-22 
10-29 


Note  29,  Art.  437. 

Electrical  Fishes. 

The  fishes  which  are  known  to  possess  the  power  of  giving  electric 
shocks  belong  to  two  genera  of  Teleostean  Fishes  and  one  of  Elasmo- 
branch  Fishes,  and  the  position  and  relations  of  the  electric  organs  are 
difierent  in  each. 

In  every  instance,  however,  the  electric  organ  may  be  roughly 
described  as  being  divided  in  the  first  place  into  parallel  prisms  or 
columns  by  septa,  which  we  may  call  ^with  reference  to  the  oigan,  not 
the  fish)  longitudinal  septa,  and  in  uie  second  place  each  column  is 
divided  transversely  by  diaphragms,  the  structure  of  which  is  difierent 
in  the  different  fanulies,  but  in  every  case  the  terminations  of  the  nerves 

M.  28 
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lie  on  that  surface  of  each  diaphragm  which  during  the  dischai^  becomes 
its  negative  surfiice. 

In  the  large  family  of  the  Torpedos  the  electric  organs  are  formed 
of  a  large  numl>er  of  short  columns,  the  columns  running  from  the  belly 
to  the  back  of  the  fish.  The  nerves  terminate  on  the  ventral  surface  of 
each  diaphragm,  and  the  electric  discharge  is  from  belly  to  back  through 
the  organ,  or  in  other  words,  the  back  of  the  fish  becomes  positive  with 
re8i>ect  to  the  belly. 

There  seems  to  be  but  one  species  of  Gymnotus.  It  is  a  long  eel- 
like fish.  Its  electric  organs  consist  of  a  smaller  number  of  very  long 
columns  running  from  the  tail  to  the  head  of  the  fish.  The  nerves 
terminate  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  diaphragms,  and  the  electric 
discharge  is  from  tail  to  head  thix)ugh  the  organ,  or  the  head  of  the  fish 
becomes  positive  with  respect  to  tlie  tail. 

There  are  three  species  of  Malapterurus  which  are  known  to  be 
electrical.  In  these  the  electric  organs  run  longitudinally.  Bilharz, 
observing  that  the  nerves  appear  to  terminate  in  an  expansion  like  the 
head  of  a  nail  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  diaphragms,  concluded  that 
the  electric  discharge  must  be  from  tail  to  head  through  the  organ,  as  in 
the  Gymnotus.  Ranzi*  however,  and  afterwards,  independently  of  him, 
Du  Bois  Reymondt  found  that  the  discharge  is  really  from  head  to  tail 
through  the  organ,  so  that  the  tail  becomes  positive  with  respect  to  the 
head,  and  Schultze,  who  had  been  led  to  believe,  from  a  comi)ariRon 
of  his  own  observations  on  the  organs  of  pseudo-electric  fishes  with  the 
drawings  of  Bilhai*z,  that  the  nerves  might  pass  through  the  diaphragms 
and  terminate  on  their  anterior  surfaces,  found,  on  examining  the  prepa- 
rations sent  him  by  Du  Bois  Bejrmoud,  that  this  was  really  the  case  in 
Malapterurus,  so  that  we  may  now  assert  that  in  every  known  case  the 
terminations  of  the  nerves  are  on  that  side  of  each  diaphragm  which 
during  discharge  becomes  negative. 

The  origin  of  the  nerves  which  supply  the  electric  organs  is  different 
in  the  three  families. 

In  the  Torpedos  the  electnc  nerves  are  derived  from  the  posterior 
division  of  the  brain.  Irritation  of  this  lobe  produces  an  electric  dis- 
charge of  the  organ,  but  no  muscular  contraction.  Irntation  of  other 
parts  of  the  brain  produces  muscular  contractions,  but  not  electric  dis- 
charges, unless  the  disturbance  produced  affects  the  electric  nerves. 

In  the  Gymnotus  the  electric  nerves  arise  from  the  whole  length  of 
the  spinal  cord,  and  in  Malapterurus  the  electiic  organs  are  supplied 
by  the  2"**  and  3"*  pair  of  spinal  nerves. 

The  electric  nerves  are  so  called  because  they  govern  the  discharges 
of  the  electric  organ.    No  essential  difference  has  been  observed  between 

♦  Nuovo  CimentOj  Tomo  IT,  Dicembre  1856,  p.  447,  quoted  by  Du  Bois  Bey- 
mond  **Zur  Geschiclite  der  Eutdeckimgen  am  Ziiterwelse,"  Archiv  fur  Anatamit 
Phynologie,  &c.  Leipzig,  1859,  p.  210. 

t  MonaUhericht  d,  k.  Ahad.  Berlin,  1858. 
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the  electric  phenomena  in  these  nerves  and  those  in  other  nerres.  They 
must  be  classed,  with  respect  to  origin  as  well  as  function,  among  the 
motor  nerves.  The  only  difference  is  that  their  function  is  to  govern 
the  electric  discharge  of  a  peculiar  organ,  instead  of  the  contraction  of  a 
muscle. 

The  experiments  of  Dr  Davy*  and  those  of  Matteuccit  shewed 
that  the  discharge  of  the  Torpedo  produces  all  the  known  phenomena 
of  an  electric  discharge.  Faraday  j:  did  the  same  for  the  Gymnotus, 
and  Du  Bois  Ileymond§  for  the  Malapterui-us. 

M.  Mareyll  has  recently  investigated  some  of  the  electrical  pheno- 
mena of  the  discharge  of  the  Torpedo.  He  emf)loyed  three  methods  of 
indicating  the  discharge,  the  prepared  leg  of  a  frog,  which  is  extremely 
sensitive  to  the  feeblest  current,  but  has  the  disadvantage  that  the  time 
required  for  the  contraction  of  the  muscles,  and  still  more  the  time 
required  for  their  relaxation,  is  many  times  the  period  of  the  recurrence 
of  the  electric  discharges  of  the  Torpedo,  so  that  the  rapidly  changing 
phases  of  the  discharge  cannot  be  distinguished  by  this  method. 

The  second  indicator  used  by  Marey  was  the  electromagnetic  signal 
of  M.  Deprez,  which  can  register  500  electric  cuiTents  in  a  second  by 
the  motion  of  a  tracing  point  over  the  smoked  surface  of  a  revolving 
cylinder.  The  action  of  this  instrument  was  sufficiently  prompt  to 
register  the  number  of  the  sepiirate  current-s  of  which  the  "  continued 
discharge "  of  the  Torpedo  consists.  It  was  not,  however,  sufficiently 
sensitive  to  trace  the  curve  of  the  intensity  of  the  current  when  the 
strength  of  the  cuiTent  w&s  less  than  that  required  to  work  the  tracing 
point,  and  the  trace  therefore  represents  only  the  phases  of  greatest 
strength  of  cuirent  in  each  separate  discharge. 

M.  Marey  calls  each  separate  discharge  of  the  Torpedo  an  electric 
fiux. 

The  whole  discharge  consists  of  a  rapid  succession  of  these  fluxes, 
at  the  rate  of  from  60  to  140  per  second,  gradually  decreasing  in 
intensity,  but  remaining  sensible  sometimes  for  a  second  or  a  second  and 
a  half.  In  one  of  the  tracings  120  fluxes  may  be  counted  quite  distinctly, 
with  a  somewhat  irregular  continuation  of  feebler  fluxes. 

The  electromagnetic  signal,  however,  depending  on  the  attraction  of 
a  soft  iron  armature,  is  acted  on  by  a  force  varying  nearly  as  the  square 
of  the  strength  of  the  current.  It  is  therefore  unable  to  respond  to 
feeble  currents,  and  it  does  not  indicate  the  direction  of  the  currents, 
even  when  improved  in  certain  particulars  by  M.  JVlarey. 

The  third  indicator  used  by  M.  Marey  was  the  capillary  electrometer 
of  M.  lippmann.  In  this  instrument  a  capillary  glass  tube  is  filled  in 
one  part  with  mercury  and  in  the  other  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The 
pressure  of  the  mercury  is  so  adjusted  that  the  division  between  the 

*  TUX,  Trans,,  1884.  t  Con^Ui Rendus,  1836. 

X  London  Medical  Gautte,  1838.  §  Berlin  M<maUh.f  1858. 

il  Travatix  du  Laboratoire  de  M.  Marey,  m.  (1877). 
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two  liquids  appears  in  the  middle  of  the  field  of  a  microsoope.  The  elec- 
trodes of  the  instmment  are  connected  with  the  two  liquids  respectiTdj, 
and  when  a  small  electromotive  force  acts  from  one  electrode  to  the 
other,  the  surface  of  separation  of  the  two  liquids  is  seen  to  move  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  electromotive  force,  that  is  to  say,  the  mercury 
advances  if  the  electromotive  foi*ce  is  from  the  mercury  to  the  acid,  and 
retreats  if  it  is  in  the  opposite  direction. 

This  instrument,  therefore,  is  admirahlj  suited  for  the  investigaticm 
of  small  electromotive  forces,  and  the  mass  of  the  moving  parts  is  so 
small  that  it  responds  most  promptly  to  every  variation  of  the  electro- 
motive force.  Its  only  defect  is  that  its  range  is  limited  to  the  electro- 
motive force  required  to  decompose  the  acid,  and  the  electromotive 
force  'of  the  Torpedo,  as  we  know,  is  of  far  greater  intensity  than  this. 
M.  Marey  therefore  used  a  shunt,  so  as  to  diminisli  the  force  acting 
on  the  electrometer  to  such  a  degree  as  to  he  within  the  working  limits 
of  the  instrument. 

He  thus  ascertained  that  the  hack  of  the  fish  is  positive  with  respect 
to  the  belly,  not  only  on  the  whole,  but  during  every  phase  of  each 
flux,  and  that  it  does  not  sink  to  zero  between  the  fluxes. 

The  modern  researches  on  the  electric  fishes  would  seem  to  point  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  electric  organ  is  not  like  a  battery  of  Leyden  jars 
in  which  electricity  is  stored  up  r^idy  to  be  discharged  at  the  will  of  the 
animal,  but  rather  like  a  Voltaic  battery,  the  metals  of  which  are  lifted 
out  of  the  cells  containing  the  electrolyte,  but  are  ready  to  be  dipped 
into  them. 

There  seems  to  be  no  electric  displacement  in  the  organ  till  the 
electric  nerve  acts  on  it.  The  energy  of  the  electric  discharge  which 
then  takes  place  is  not  supplied  to  the  organ  by  the  nerve ;  the  nerve 
only  sets  up  an  action  which  is  carried  on  by  the  expenditure  of  energy 
previously  supplied  to  the  organ  by  the  materials  which  nourish  it. 

During  the  discharge  certain  chemical  changes  take  place  in  the 
organ.  These  changes  involve  a  loss  of  intrinsic  energy,  and  the 
chemical  products  found  in  the  organ  after  repeated  electric  discharges 
are  similar  to  the  products  found  in  muscles  after  they  have  performed 
mechanical  work. 

The  organ,  by  repeated  discharges,  becomes  incapable  of  responding 
to  stimulation,  and  can  only  recover  its  power  by  the  gradual  process  by 
which  it  is  nourished. 

Faraday  proposed  to  try  whether  sending  an  artificial  current 
through  the  Gymnotus  would  exhaust  the  organ,  if  sent  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  natural  discharge,  or  would  restore  it  more  rapidly  to  vigour 
if  sent  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  only  experiments  on  the  effect  of 
electricity  on  electric  fishes  seem  to  be  those  of  Dr  Davy,  who  found 
that  an  artificial  cun*ent  did  not  excite  the  electric  organs  of  the 
Torpedo,  though  it  had  an  effect  on  the  muscles,  but  less  than  on 
those  of  other  fishes,  and  of  Du  Bols  Reymond,  who  found  that  Malap- 
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ierurus  was  very  slightly  affected  by  induction  currents  passing  through 
the  water  of  his  tub,  though  tliey  were  strong  enough  to  stun  and  evdn 
to  kill  other  fishes.  When  the  induction  currents  were  made  very  strong, 
the  fish  swam  about  till  he  had  placed  ids  body  transverse  to  the  lines  of 
discharge,  but  did  not  appear  to  be  much  annoyed  by  them*. 

The  most  valuable  experiments  hitherto  made  are  probably  those 
of  Dr  Carl  Sachs,  who  went  out  to  Yenezuela  in  1876  for  the  express 
purpose  of  studying  the  Gymnotus  in  its  native  rivers,  with  all  the 
resources  of  Du  Bois  Keymond's  methods.  Dr  Sachs  lost  his  life  in 
an  Alpine  accident  in  1878,  and  as  he  did  not  himself  publish  his 
researches,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  their  results  are  lost  to  science. 


Note  30,  Art.  560. 

Excess  of  redundant  fluid  on  positive  side  above  deficient  fluid  on 

negative  side  of  a  coaled  pkUe, 

When  two  equal  disks  have  the  same  axis,  the  first  being  at  potential 
V  and  the  other  connected  to  the  earth,  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  charges 
of  the  two  disks  is  just  half  the  charge  of  the  two  disks  together  if  they 
were  both  raised  to  potential  F". 

If  the  two  disks  are  very  near  each  other,  the  charge  of  the  two 
together  is  very  little  greater  than  that  of  one  by  itself  at  the  same 
potential. 

Hence  the  excess  of  the  redimdant  fluid  above  the  deficient,  when 
one  of  the  disks  is  raised  to  potential  V  and  the  other  connected  with 

the  earth,  is  very  little  greater  than  -  aV,  where  a  is  the  radius.     (See 

Note  4.) 

Note  31,  Art.  573. 
Intensity  of  the  Sensation  produced  by  an  Electric  Discharge, 

Cavendish  tried  this  and  several  other  experiments  (Arts.  406,  573, 
597,  610,  613)  to  determine  in  what  way  the  intensity  of  the  sen- 
sation of  an  electric  shock  is  affected  by  the  two  quantities  on  which 
the  physical  properties  of  the  discharge  depend,  namely  the  quantity  of 
i-edundant  fluid  discharged,  and  the  degree  of  electrification  before 
it  is  discharged,  the  resistance  of  the  discharging  circuit  being  sup- 
posed constant. 

He  seems  to  have  expected  (Art  597)  that  the  strength  of  the 
shock  would  be  "as  the  quantity  of  electricity  into  its  velocity,"  or 
in  modern  language,  as  the  product  of  the  quantity  into  the  mean 
strength  of  the  cuiTent  of  discharge.  Since  the  electromotive  force 
acting  on  the  body  of  the  operator  is  measured  by  the  product  of  the 
strength  of  the  current  into  the  resistance  of  the  body,  which  we  may 

*  A  somewhat  eztensive  acoonnt  of  the  subject  is  given  in  a  dissertation,  D«* 
Pesci  elettrici  e  pieudoeUttricif  per  Stefano  St.  Sihleanu  (di  Baooresti,  Bomania), 
Kapob',  1876. 
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suppose  constant,  Cavendish's  hypothesis  would  make  the  intenritj 
of  the  shock  propoi*tional  to  the  work  done  bj  the  discharge  within 
the  body. 

According  to  this  hypothesis,  if  a  jar  charged  to  a  given  degree 
produces  a  shock  of  a  certain  intensity,  tiien  a  charge  equal  to  n  tmies 
the  charge  of  this  jar,  communicated  to  n'  similar  jars,  and  discharged 
through  the  same  resistance,  would  give  a  shock  of  equal  intensity. 

By  the  experiment  recorded  in  Arts.  406  and  573,  in  which  n  =  2^ 
it  appeared  that  the  shock  given  by  four  jars  charged  with  the 
electricity  of  two  jars,  was  rather  greater  than  tiiat  of  a  single  jar. 

In  the  exporiraent  in  Art  610  Cavendish  compared  the  shock  of 
jar  1  electrified  to  2^,  with  that  of  ^  +  2 A  electrified  to  the  same 
degree  and  communicated  to  the  whole  battery.  Here  the  ca]>acity 
o{£+2A  was  equal  to  6  timei  jar  1,  and  that  of  the  whole  lottery 
was  154  times  jar  1,  so  that  6  times  the  quantity  of  electricity  com- 
municated to  154  jars  gave  a  shock  of  about  the  same  strength,  though 
as  Cavendish  remarks,  "  as  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  between  the 
sensations  of  the  two,  it  is  not  easy  comparing  them." 

Here  154  is  the  2^  power  of  6,  so  that  the  shock  seems  to 
depend  rather  more  on  the  quantity  of  electricity  than  on  the  d^;ree 
of  electrification.  This  is  the  only  experiment  which  Cavendish  has 
worked  out  to  a  numerical  result. 

By  the  other  experiments  recorded  in  Art.  610,  34 J  commu- 
nicated to  7  rows,  gives  a  shock  equal  to  22  communicated  to  one 
row.  This  would  make  the  number  of  jars  as  the  4*3  power  of  the 
charges.  By  Art  613  the  number  of  jars  would  be  as  the  3*3  power 
of  the  charge. 

Cavendish  had  not  the  means  of  producing  a  steady  current  of  elec- 
tricity, such  as  we  now  obtain  by  means  of  a  Voltaic  battery,  so  that 
he  could  not  discover  the  most  important  of  the  facts  now  known  about 
the  physiological  action  of  the  current,  namely,  that  the  eifects  of  the 
current,  whether  in  producing  sensations,  or  in  causing  the  contraction 
of  muscles,  depend  far  more  on  the  rapidity  of  the  changes  in  the 
strengtli  of  the  curi-ent  than  on  its  absolute  sti*ength.  It  is  true  that 
a  stimdy  cun-ent,  if  of  sufficient  sti-ength,  produces  effects  of  both 
kinds,  but  a  current  so  weak  that  its  effect,  when  steady,  is  imper- 
ceptible, produces  strong  effects,  both  of  sensation  and  contraction,  at  the 
moments  when  the  circuit  is  closed  and  broken. 

But  although  this  may  be  considered  as  established,  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  researches  having  been  made,  from  the  results  of  which  it  would 
be  possible  to  determine,  from  the  knowledge  of  the  physical  character 
of  two  electric  discharges,  which  would  produce  the  greater  physiological 
effect 

The  kind  of  discharges  most  convenient  for  experiments  of  this  kind 
is  that  in  which  the  current  is  a  simple  exponential  function  of  the  time, 
and  of  the  form 

t 
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vliere  x  is  the  strength  of  the  curi'ent  at  the  time  t,  C  its  strength 
at  the  beginning  of  the  discharge,  and  t  a  small  time,  which  we  may  call 
the  time-modulus. 

In  this  case  the  whole  physical  nature  of  the  discharge  is  deter- 
mined by  the  values  of  the  two  constants  0  and  r.  The  intensity  of 
the  sensation  produced  by  the  discharge  through  our  nerves  is,  there- 
fore, some  function  of  these  two  constants,  and  if  we  had  any  method 
of  ascertaining  the  numerical  ratio  of  the  intensities  of  two  sensations, 
we  might  determine  the  form  of  tliis  function  by  experiments.  We 
can  hardly,  however,  expect  much  accuracy  in  the  comparison  of  sensa- 
tions, except  in  the  case  in  which  the  two  sensations  are  of  the  same 
kind,  and  we  have  to  judge  which  is  the  more  intense. 

According  to  Johannes  Miiller,  the  sensation  arising  from  a  single 
nerve  can  vary  only  in  one  way,  so  that,  of  two  sensations  arising  from  the 
same  nerve,  if  one  remains  constant,  while  the  other  is  made  to  increase 
from  a  decidedly  less  to  a  decidedly  greater  value,  it  must,  at  some  inter- 
mediate value,  be  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  first. 

In  the  ordinary  mode  of  taking  shocks  by  passing  them  through 
the  body  from  one  hand  to  the  other,  the  sensations  arise  from  disturb- 
ances in  difiei*ent  nerves,  and  these  being  affected  in  a  different  ratio 
by  discharges  of  different  kinds,  it  becomes  difficult  to  determine  whe- 
ther, on  the  whole,  the  sensation  of  one  discharge  or  the  other  is  the 
more  intense. 

I  find  that  when  the  hands  are  immersed  in  salt  water  the  quality 
of  the  sensation  depends  on  the  value  of  r. 

When  T  is  very  small,  say  0-00001  second,  and  C  is  large  enough  to 
produce  a  shock  of  easily  remembered  intensity  in  the  wrists  and  elbows, 
thei*e  is  very  little  skin  sensation,  whereas  when  r  is  comparatively 
large,  say  0  01  second,  but  still  far  too  small  for  the  duration  of  dis- 
charge to  be  directly  perceived,  the  skin  sensation  becomes  much  more 
intense,  especially  in  any  place  where  the  skin  may  have  been  scratched, 
so  that  it  becomes  almost  impossible  so  to  concentrate  attention  on 
the  sensation  of  the  internal  nerves  as  to  determine  whether  this  part 
of  the  sensation  is  more  or  less  intense  than  in  the  discharge  in  which 
r  is  small. 

There  are  two  convenient  methods  of  producing  discharges  of  this 
type. 

(1)  If  a  condenser  of  capacity  K  is  charged  to  the  potential  F, 
and  discharged  through  a  circuit  of  total  resistance  B  (including  the 
body  of  the  victim), 

(7=^,         T^KB. 

The  whole  quantity  discharged  is  Q^Ct=  FJT,  and  if  r  is  the 
resistance  of  the  body  of  the  victim,  the  work  done  by  the  discharge 
in  the  body  is 
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(2)  If  the  current  through  the  primary  circuit  of  an  induction  coil 
ifi  y,  the  coefficient  of  mutual  induction  of  Uie  primary  and  secondary 
coils  J/,  that  of  the  secondary  circuit  on  itself  Z,  and  the  resistance 
of  the  sccondaiy  circuit  R^  then  for  the  discharge  through  the  secondaiy 
circuit  when  the  primary  circuit  is  broken, 


L 

Q=-j^y. 

^    L     R 

I  first  tried  the  comparison  of  shocks  by  means  of  an  induction  coil, 
in  which  M  was  about  0*78  and  L  about  52  earth  quadrants,  and  in 
which  the  resistance  of  the  secondary  coil  was  2710  Ohms.  By  adding 
some  Grerman  silver  wire  to  the  pnmary  coil,  its  resistance  was  made 
up  to  nearly  1  Ohm,  and  the  primary  thus  lengthened,  another  wire  of  the 
same  resistance,  and  a  variable  resistance  Q  were  made  into  a  circuit 
One  electrode  of  the  battery  was  connected  to  the  junction  of  the  two  equal 
I'esistauces,  and  the  other  was  connected  alternately  to  the  two  eudis  of 
the  resistance  (?,  so  that  the  current  through  the  primary  was  varied  in 
the  ratio  of  the  primary  P  to  F+  Q,  while  the  resistance  of  the  battery- 
circuit  remained  always  the  same.  When  the  smaller  primary  current, 
y,  was  interrupted,  I  took  the  secondary  discharge  through  my  body 
directly,  but  when  the  larger  current,  y',  was  interrupted,  I  made  the 
secondary  discharge  pass  through  a  capillary  tube  filled  with  salt  solu- 
tion as  well  as  my  body. 

The  resistance  between  my  hands  when  both  were  immersed  in  salt- 
water was  1245  Ohms,  making  with  the  secondary  coil  a  resistance  of 
3955  in  the  secondary  circuit,  so  that  the  time-modulus  of  the  discharge 
was  T  =  1*3  X  10~*  seconds. 

The  resistance  of  the  first  capillary  tube  was  370000,  so  that  when  it 
was  introduced  t  =  1*4  x  10~*. 

By  a  rough  estimate  of  the  comparative  intensity  of  the  shocks  T 
supposed  them  to  be  of  equal  intensity  when  y'  =  8*4y,  and  therefore  if 
we  suppose  that  two  shocks  remain  of  equal  intensity  when  C  varies  as 
T^i?  =  0•4C8. 

By  another  experiment  in  which  a  tube  was  used  whose  resistance 
was  450000,  jo  =0-534. 

When  the  shocks  at  breaking  contact  were  nearly  equal,  that  at 
making  contact  was  very  much  more  intense  with  the  small  primary 
current  and  small  secondary  resistance  than  with  the  large  primary 
current  and  large  secondary  resistance. 

I  then  compared  the  discharges  from  two  condensers  of  1  and  0*1  - 
microfiirads    capacity  respectively,  charging   them    with  a  battery  of 
25  Leclanch^  cells,  the  electromotive  force  of  which  was  about  36  Ohms. 

The  resistance  of  the  discharging  circuit  for  the  microfarad  was 
11200  Ohms,  including  my  body,  so  that 

T  =  1-12  X  10"'  seconds. 
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The  resistance  of  the  discharging  circuit  of  the  tenth  of  a  micro- 
fai-ad  was  3600,  so  that  t'  =  3-6  x  10"*. 

The  values  of  G  were  inversely  as  the  resistances,  so  that  if  the 
two  shocks  were,  as  I  estimated  them,  nearly  equal,  the  value  oi  p 
would  be  0-670. 

This  experiment  was  much  more  satisfactory  and  more  easily  man- 
aged than  that  with  the  induction-KK)il,  and  I  thought  it  desirable  to 
apply  the  same  method  to  the  comparison  of  the  contractions  of  a 
muscle  when  its  nerve  was  acted  on  by  the  discharge.  I  therefore 
availed  myself  of  the  kindness  of  Mr  Dew-Smith,  who  prepared  for  me 
the  sciatic  nerve  and  gastrocnemius  muscle  of  a  frog,  and  attached  the 
preparation  to  his  myograph.  Tlie  discharge  was  conducted  through 
about  0*4  cm.  of  the  nerve  by  means  of  Du  Bois  Reymond's  impolar- 
izable  electrodes,  the  resistance  of  the  electrodes  and  nerve  being 
35000  Ohms.  When  the  electrodes  were  in  contact  their  resistance 
was  23000,  leaving  about  12000  as  the  resistance  of  the  nerve 
itself. 

T  used  two  condensers,  one  0*1  microfarad,  and  the  other  an  air- 
condenser  of  270  centimetres  capacity  in  electrostatic  measure,  or 
about  3  X  10~*  microfarads. 

The  first  was  charged  by  one  cell  and  the  second  by  25.  The 
resistances  were  arranged  so  that  the  contractions  produced  in  the 
muscle  were  much  less  than  a  third  of  a  maximum  contraction.  The 
discharges  were  made  alternately  every  15  seconds,  and  when  the 
resistances  were  35000  and  140000  respectively,  the  alternate  contrac- 
tions as  i-ecorded  on  the  myograph  were  as  follows : 


Small  condenser. 

Large  condenser 

144 

146 

147 

148 

147 

147 

146 

146 

147 

145 

Here  the  time-modulus  was  1*05  x  10"*  seconds  for  the  small  con- 
denser and  1*4  x  10"'  for  the  large  one,  and  the  values  of  C  were  as 
1  to  100,  so  that  ^  = -640. 

If  we  suppose  that  Cavendish  took  the  shocks  through  pieces  of 
metal  held  in  his  hands,  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  would  depend 
on  the  state  of  his  skin.  He  occasionally  used  a  piece  of  apparatus, 
which  he  nowhere  describes,  but  which  he  names  in  three  places*  a 
shock-melter. 

From  Art.  585  it  would  appear  that  it  was  filled  with  salt  water, 
even  when  fresh  water  was  the  subject  of  the  experiment,  and  from 
Art.  637  Cavendish  seems  to  have  considered  it  his  last  resource  as  a 
method  of  receiving  shocks.      I   therefore  think  that  it  must  have 

*  Arts.  585,  622,  637.    See  facsimile  at  p.  826. 
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been  an  apparatus  hy  whicli  Lis  hands  were  well  wetted  with  salt 
water,  so  that  the  resistance  of  his  bodj  would  be  between  1000 
and  2000  Ohms. 

The  capacity  of  his  battery  of  49  jars  was  321000  glob,  inc.,  which 
comes  to  rather  less  than  half  a  microfarad. 

The  dischai*ges  of  this  through  2000  Ohms  would  have  a  time- 
modulus  of  about  one-thousandth  of  a  second. 

The  following  table  gives  the  different  results  obtained  by  CavenduBh 
and  by  myself,  with  the  time-modulus  of  the  discharges  compared.  The 
quantity  p  is  such  that  the  ratio  of  the  initial  strength  of  the  two 
discharges  is  inversely  as  the  p  power  of  the  ratio  of  the  time-moduli 
when  the  shocks  are  equal  in  intensity,  or 


«-» 


The  number  of  jars  among  which  a  quantity  of  electricity  must  be 
divided  in  order  to  give  a  shock  of  a  given  intensity  through  a  given 

resistance,  vai^ies  as  the  :j power  of  the  quantity  of  electricity. 

Cavendish's  expeiiments. 

'^i  Tf  P 

Art.  573     0-0000065  0-000026  0-5  + 

...    610     00000065  0-001  0-652 

...    do.      000014  0001  0-767 

...    613     000014  0-00042  0*697 

Experiments  by  the  Editor. 

Induction-coil    0000014  0-0013  0-468 

do.  0000011  0-0013  0-534 

Condensei-s         000036  0-0112  0670 

Exi>erinients  on  the  prepared  nerve  and  muscle  of  a  frog. 
0-00001  0014  0-640 

This  value  of  p  does  not  differ  much  from  0*652,  the  only  result 
which  Cavendish  has  deduced  in  a  numerical  form  from  his  experiments. 

The  most  unaccountable  of  all  the  results  arrived  at  by  Cavendish 
is  one  which  seems  to  have  perplexed .  him  so  much  that  he  has  left  the 
account  of  the  experiments  among  which  it  occurs  in  a  very  imperfect 
stiite.  He  found  (Arts.  639,  644)  that  the  shock  of  a  Ijcyden  jar  taken 
thiough  a  long  thin  copper  wire  produced  a  more  intense  sensation  than 
when  it  was  taken  from  the  jar  directly. 

As  in  some  of  the  experiments  the  wire  was  wound  on  a  reel,  and 
therefore  the  self-induction  of  the  current  might  produce  an  oscillatory 
discharge,  the  physioh)gical  effects  of  which  might  be  different  from 
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those  of  the  simple  discharge ;  I  charged  two  Leyden  jars  to  the  same 
potential,  using  Thomson's  Portable  Electrometer  as  a  gauge  elec- 
trometer, and  took  the  discharge  of  one  through  the  secondary  wire 
of  an  induction-coil,  the  resistance  of  which  was  about  1000  Ohms, 
and  that  .of  the  other  through  an  ordinary  resistance-coil  of  1000 
Ohms. 

In  every  trial  I  found  that  the  sensation  was  more  intense  when 
taken  through  the  ordinary  resistance-coil  than  when  taken  through 
the  induction-coil,  and  it  is  manifest  that  in  the  latter  case  the  current 
begins  and  ends  much  less  abruptly,  so  that  the  result  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  modern  theory,  that  the  sensation  depends  on  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  strength  of  the  current  changes.  I  am,  there- 
fore, quite  unable  to  account  for  the  opposite  result  obtained  by  Caven- 
dish. At  the  same  time  it  is  quite  impossible  that  Cavendish  could  be 
mistaken  in  tliis  comparison  of  the  intensity  of  his  sensations,  for  he 
had  more  practice  than  any  other  observer  in  comparing  them,  and  he 
repeated  this  experiment  many  times. 

The  only  apparent  objection  to  the  experiment  is  that  the  resistance 
of  the  copper  wires  was  only  430  in  one  case  and  only  1000  in  the 
other,  whereas  the  resistance  of  a  man's  body,  from  one  hand  to  the 
other,  varies  fi'om  about  1000  when  the  hands  are  thoroughly  wet,  to 
about  12000  when  they  are  dry,  so  that  the  resistance  of  the  copper  was 
small  compared  with  the  possible  variations  of  the  resistance  of  Caven- 
dish's body. 

The  resistances  of  the  tubes  filled  with  solutions  of  salt,  <feo.,  were 
very  much  greater,  being  from  20000  to  900000. 


Note  32,  Arts.  398,  576,  687. 

Comparison  of  the  Resistance  of  Iron   Wire  and  Salt  Water, 

Cavendisth  never  published  the  method  by  which  he  made  this 
comparison,  but  the  result  given  in  Art.  398  seems  to  have  been 
accepted  by  men  of  science  on  Cavendish's  bare  word,  without  any 
question  as  to  how  it  was  obtained. 

It  appears  from  Art  576  that  Cavendish  made  his  body  and  the 
iron  wire  the  branches  of  a  divided  circuit,  and  then  tried  how  many 
inches  of  salt  water  must  be  put  in  the  place  of  the  iron  wire,  so  that 
the  shock  might  appear  of  the  same  strengtL 

By  Matthiessen's  experiments  on  the  resistance  of  metals|  the  re- 
sistance of  an  iron  wire  of  the  dimensions  given  by  Cavendish  would  be 
about  196  Ohms.  As  this  is  much  less  than  that  of  a  man's  body  from 
hand  to  hand,  it  would  have  made  hardly  any  difference  to  the  shock 
whether  Cavendish  took  it  through  his  body  alone,  or  through  his  body 
and  the  iron  wire  in  series. 
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By  usiug  the  iron  wire  as  a  shunt  and  increasing  the  discharge 
so  as  to  obtain  a  shock  of  easily  remembered  intensity,  Cavendish  was 
enabled  to  compare  the  wire  with  a  column  5*1  inches  long  of  saturated 
solution  of  salt 

By  this  experiment  the  resistance  of  saturated  solution  of  salt  is 
355400  times  that  of  iron. 

By  the  statements  in  Art.  398,  that  the  resistance  of  rain-water  is 
400,000,000  times  that  of  iron  wire,  and  720  times  that  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  sea-salt,  the  resistance  of  saturated  solution  would  be  555555 
times  that  of  iron  wire. 

It  is  true  that  this  result  given  by  Cavendish  does  not  agree  with 
the  only  experiment  he  has  recorded,  but  we  must  remember  that  it  is 
the  only  result  which  he  published,  and  therefore  he  must  have  thought 
it  the  best  he  had. 

By  Kohlrausch's  experiments  on  salt  solutions  combined  with 
Matthiessen's  on  metals,  the  resistance  of  saturated  solution  of  salt  is 
451390  times  that  of  annealed  iron,  when  both  are  at  18^C.  The  ratio 
of  the  resistances  would  agree  with  that  given  by  Cavendish  at  a  tem- 
perature of  about  1 1"C. 

The  coincidence  with  the  best  modem  measurements  is  remarkable. 


Note  33,  Art.  619. 

Conductivity  of  SoltUions  of  Salt, 

According  to  the  measurements  of  Kohlrausch*  the  electric  con- 
ductivity ky  of  saturated  solution  of  sodium  chloiide,  the  conductivity 
of  mercury  at  0°  C.  being  taken  as  unity,  is  given  by  the  equation 

10"^;=  1259  (1  +  00308^  + 0000146^"). 

When  the  temperature  is  near  18°C.,  we  may  use  the  equation 

10"A;=  2015 +  45-1  (^-18). 

Saturated  solution  at  18^  contains  according  to  Kohlrausch  26*4 

per  cent,    of   salt.      Cavendish's    saturated    solution    contained    ^t^ttt 
*  3-78 

of  salt,  which  is  equivalent  to  26*45  per  cent. 

Kohlrausch  finds  that  saturated  solution  of  salt  is  one  of  the  best 
standard  substances  for  the  compaiison  of  the  resistance  of  other  elec- 
trolytes. Its  conductivity  seems  to  be  sensibly  the  same,  whether  it  is 
made  with  chemically  pure  salt  or  with  the  ordinary  salt  of  com- 
merce. The  temperature  coefficient  is  also  smaller  than  that  of  many 
other  electrolytes. 

•  Wiedemann's  Annalen  Bd.  vi.  (1879)  p.  51. 
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For  other  solutions  of  sodium  chloride  he  finds  that  at  18^ 

10»A;  =  1365()p-22700p', 
where  p  is  the  proportion,  by  weight,  of  the  salt  to  the  whole  solution. 

For  the  particular  solutions  examined  by  Cavendish  we  have 


8-7  8 
1 

1 

■BJf 

1 

W 

1 
1000 
1 


l(fk 

resistance  in 

resistance  found 

ternifl  of  sat.  sol. 

by  Cavendish. 

• 

2015 

1 

1 

sat.  soL 

980 

2-56 

1-91 

salt  in  1 1 

430 

4-69 

3-97 

RR,1t  in  29 

190 

10-58 

8-8 

salt  in  69 

94 

21-44 

15-75 

salt  in  142 

90 

22-39 

2005 

salt  in  149 

13-65 

147-6 

93-02 

salt  in  999 

4-55 

442-9 

340-85 

salt  in  2999 

Note  34,  Art.  626. 
Conductivity  of  other  Solutions. 

The  substances  mentioned  by  Cavendish  are  easily  identified,  with 
the  exception  of  "calc.  S.  S.  A."  and  "f.  alk.  D."  The  weights  of  the 
quantities  furnish  no  indication,  for  they  are  so  large  as  to  ^ow  that  a 
dilute  solution  was  used.  The  letters  A  and  D  probably  indicate  the 
bottles  in  which  the  solutions  were  kept. 

The  expression  f.  alk.  or  fixed  alkali  occurs  in  several  parts  of 
Cavendish's  writings,  especially  in  the  manuscripts  lithographed  by 
Mr  Vernon  Harcourt  in  the  Report  of  the  British  Association  for  1839. 
It  certainly  means  pearl  ashes  or  carbonate  of  potash.  The  full  title 
seems  to  have  been  alkali  fixum  vegeiabile,  as  diistinguished  from  alkali 
fixum  fossile,  which  is  sodic  carbonate,  and  other  writers  seem  to  have 
used  the  expression  fixed  alkali  for  either  of  these,  but  Cavendish  always 
uses  the  expression  as  a  synonym  for  pearl  ashes,  and  distinguishes 
potassio  hydrate  by  the  name  of  "  sope  leys." 

The  conductivity  as  determined  by  Cavendish  agrees  much  better 
with  potassic  carbonate  than  with  potassio  hydrate,  the  conductivity  of 
which  is  much  greater. 

It  seems  likely  that  calc.  S.  S.  was  sodic  carbonate,  and  the  con- 
ductivity would  agree  very  well  with  this  explanation,  only  it  is  difficult 
to  find  among  the  names  in  use  at  the  time  any  which  could  be  written 
in  this  form.  Mr  Maine  has  suggested  Calcined  Salsola  Soda,  The 
burnt  seaweed  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  which  soda 
was  often  extracted  was,  I  believe,  called  salsola,  but  I  doubt  whether 
the  word  soda  was  then  in  use. 

The  weights  of  the  other  substances  are,  when  reduced  to  penny* 
weights,  not  very  far  from  the  equivalent  numbers  now  received,  hydrogen 
being  taken  as  the  unit 
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The  most  remarkable  exception  is  common  salt  itself,  the  solution 
of  which  was  one  in  29,  and  therefore  in  1116  there  were  37*2  parts 
of  salt.  Now  the  equivalent  of  NaCl  is  58*5,  which  is  very  much 
greater. 

Besides  this  the  conductivity  of  a  solution  of  salt  in  29  of  water 
would  be  much  less  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  other  solutions 
than  would  ap|iear  from  Cavendish's  results,  whereas  if  we  assume 
that  the  molecular  strength  of  the  salt  solution  was  really  the  same  as 
that  of  the  other  solutions,  the  numbers  do  not  differ  much  from  those 
given  by  Kohlrausch. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  obtained  by  Cavendish  and  by 
Kohlrausch. 


Name  given  by 
Cavendish. 


Sea  Salt 
Sal  Sylvii 
Sal  ijnmoniao 
Calcined  Glauber's 

Salt 
Qnadrangnlar  Nitre 
Calo.  S.S. 
f.alk. 

OU  of  Vitriol 
Spirit  of  Salt 


Modern 
6yut)oL 


Weight 

U8«l  by 

Cavendish. 


NaCl  87-2  ? 

KCl  74 

NH4CI  51 

JNajSO^  69 

NrNO,  89 

JNajCOgr  +  arHjO  34G 

iK-COafxHjO  139 

iHjSO.  48 

JHCl+xHjO  130 


Modem 
equivalent. 

68-5 
74-6 
63-5 

71 

85 
83  +  18a; 
99  + 18a; 

49 
86-6 +  18« 


CondTictivity 

found  by 

("a vend  nh. 

(Sea  Salt  :=1.) 

100 
108 
1-13 

0-696 

0-887 
0-852 
0-819 
0-783 
1-72 


Conductivity 
found  by 

Kolilrnusch. 
(XaCl  =  l.) 

1-00 
1-21 
117 

0-95 

0-91 
0-72 
0-96 
1-23 
1-97 


The  theory  of  the  electric  resistance  of  electrolytes  has  been  put  on 
an  entirely  new  footing  by  M.  F.  Kohlrausch,  who  has  not  only  measured 
the  resistance  of  a  large  number  of  solutions  of  different  strengths  and 
at  different  temperatures,  but  has  discovered  that  the  conductivity  of  a 
dilute  solution  of  any  electrolyte  in  water  is  the  sum  of  two  quantities, 
which  we  may  call  the  specific  conductivities  of  the  componeuts  of  the 
electrolyte,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  electro-chemical  equivalents  of 
the  electrolyte  in  unit  of  volume  of  the  solution.  (Since  the  components 
of  an  electrolyte  are  not  themselves  electrolytes,  it  is  manifest  that 
they  can  have  no  actual  conductivity,  but  the  number  to  which  we  may 
give  that  name  is  such  that  when  any  two  ions  are  actually  combined 
into  an  electrolyte,  the  conductivity  of  the  electrolyte  depends  on  the 
sum  of  their  respective  numbers.) 

Kohlrausch  has  also  calculated  the  actual  average  velocity  in  millimetres 
per  second  with  which  the  components  are  carried  through  the  solution 
under  an  electromotive  force  of  one  volt  per  millimetre;  and  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  components  are  charged  with  the  electricity  which 
travels  with  them,  he  has  calculated  the  force  in  kilogrammes  weight 
which  must  act  on  a  milligramme  of  the  component  in  oi*der  to  make 
its  average  velocity  in  the  solution  one  millimetre  per  second. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  simplest  measure  of  the  specific  con* 
ductivity  of  an  ion  is  the  time  during  which  we  must  suppose  the 
electric  force  to  act  upon  it  so  as  to  generate  twice  its  actual  average 
velocity.  If  we  suppose  that  all  the  molecules  of  the  ion  are  acted  on 
by  the  electromotive  force,  but  that  each  of  them  is  brought  to  rest  by 
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a  collision  with  a  molecule  of  the  opposite  kind  n  times  in  a  second,  then 
the  average  velocitj  will  be  half  that  which  the  force  can  communicate 
to  the  molecule  in  the  n^  part  of  a  second. 

According  to  the  theory  of  Clausius,  it  is  only  a  small  proportion, 
say  l/pf  of  the  molecules,  which,  at  any  given  instant,  are  dissociated 
from  molecules  of  the  other  kind,  so  as  to  be  free  to  move  under  the 
action  of  the  electromotive  force,  so  that  we  must  suppose  each  of  the 
free  molecules  to  continue  free  for  a  time/? J';  but  since  the  proportion 
of  free  molecules  to  combined  ones  is  quite  unknown,  the  only  definite 
result  we  can  obtain  from  Kohlrausch's  data  is  a  certain  very  small 
time  Ty  such  that  if  the  electromotive  force  acted  on  the  molecules  of 
the  component  during  the  time  T,  it  would  impress  on  them  a  velocity 
twice  their  actual  average  velocity. 

Since  the  time  T  is  very  small,  it  is  more  convenient  to  speak  of 
the  molecule  being  brought  to  rest  n  times  in  a  second,  and  to  cal- 
culate n. 


Salts  with 
univalent  acids. 

Univalent 
Metals  with  bi- 
valent acids. 

nxlO-**^ 

T  X  10'" 

t 

n  X  lO-*'^ 

T  X  10'" 

H 

15941 

6273 

H. 

26732 

3741 

K 

2354 

42480 

K 

2844 

35160 

NH^ 

5297 

18880 

(NHJ. 

6719 

14883 

Na 

6131 

16310 

Na. 

8730 

11455 

U 

30214 

3310 

Li. 

65430 

1804 

Ag 

1030 

97087 

A?; 

1275 

78431 

CI 

2551 

39200 

SO 

2305 

43384 

Br 

1030 

97087 

co; 

4071 

24564 

I 

637 

156986 

m 

F 

7848 

12740 

Biralent  Metals 

CN 

3433 

29129 

with  SO4. 

NO3 

1569 

63735 

Mg 

26480 

3776 

CIO3 

1324 

75529 

Zn 

11281 

8865 

C,H30. 

3286 

30432 

Cu 

11772 

8496 

iBa 

2207 

45310 

SO. 

4218 

23708 

iSr 

3581 

27925 

» 

iCa 

8681 

11520 

pig 

16180 

6180 

AZn 

6817 

14670 

XOu 

4806 

20807 

Note  35,  Art.  654. 

On  Hie  Rcttio  of  the  Charge  of  a  Globe  to  that  of  a  Circle  of  the  same 

Diameter, 

The  true  value  of  this  ratio  is  J7r=  1-570796.... 

Cavendish  has  given  several  different  values  as  the  results  of  his 
experiments. 
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In  the  account  of  his  experiments,  which  represents  his  most  matured 
conclusions^  he  states  this  ratio  as  1*57  (Ai*t.  237). 

All  the  other  values,  however,  either  as  stated  by  Cavendish  or 
as  deducible  from  his  experiments,  are  lower  than  this. 

In  Art.  281  the  charge  of  the  globe  of  12*1  inches  diameter  being  1, 
that  of  a  circle  18*5  inches  diameter  is  given  as  '992.  The  ratio  of  the 
charge  of  a  globe  to  that  of  a  circle  of  equal  diameter  as  deduced  from 
this  is  1*542. 

In  Art  445  the  charge  of  the  globe  is  compared  with  that  of 
a  pasteboard  circle  of  19*4  inches  diameter.  Cavendish  gives  the  actual 
observations  but  does  not  deduce  any  numerical  result  from  them,  which 
shows  that  he  did  not  attach  much  weight  to  them.  As  they  seem  to 
be  the  earliest  measurements  of  the  kind,  I  have  endeavoured  to  in- 
terpret the  observations  by  assuming  that  the  positive  and  negative 
separations  were  equal  when  the  observations  are  qualified  in  the  same 
words  by  Cavendish. 

I  thus  find  14*2  or  14*3  for  the  charge  of  the  globe,  and  15*2  for 
that  of  the  circle,  and  from  these  we  deduce  for  the  ratio  of  the  charge 
of  a  globe  to  that  of  a  circle  of  equal  diameter  1  *5054. 

In  Art.  456  the  ratio  as  deduced  by  Cavendish  from  the  observations 
on  the  globe  and  the  tin  circle  of  18*5  inches  diameter  is  1*56. 

From  the  numerical  data  given  in  the  same  article,  the  ratio  would 
be  1-554. 

Cavendish  evidently  thought  the  result  given  here  of  soine  value,  for 
he  quotes  it  in  the  foot-note  to  Art.  473. 

Another  set  of  observations  is  recorded  in  Art.  478,  from  which  we 
deduce  the  ratio  1*561. 

It  appears  by  a  comparison  of  Arta  506  and  581  that  Cavendish,  at 
the  date  of  the  latter  article  (which  is  doubtful),  supposed  the  ratio  to  be 
1-5.     (See  foot-note  to  Art  581.) 

At  Art  648  the  ratio  is  stated  as  1*54. 

At  Art.  654  measures  are  given  from  which  we  deduce  1*542  and 
1*37. 

The  numbers  in  Art.  682  are  the  same  as  those  in  Art.  281. 
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The  references  are  to  the  Articles. 


A,  coated  plate  of  glass  so  called,  **First 
got"  589,  692;  Naime's  693,  814 

A,  Doable  883,  451,  455,  461,  478,  483, 
487,  489,  491,  508,  509,  583,  note  85 

Absorption,  electric  523,  note  15 

Accuracy  of  measurements  261 

Adjastment  of  charges  of  coated  plates 
816 

^pinns  (Franz  Ulrich  Theodor.  b.  1724, 
d.  1802)  1,  184,  840,  549 

iBpinns*  experiment  184,  840,  549 

Air  between  plates  not  dharged  844, 
845,  511,  516;  commnriication  of 
electricity  to  118—125,  208,  note  9 ; 
electric  properties  of  99 ;  electrified 
117,  256;  molecular  constitnfion  of 
97  and  notes  6  and  18 ;  electric  phe- 
nomena illustrated  by  means  of  206 ; 
plate  of  184,  340,  457,  517,  560 

Alder  590 

Allowance  650 

Apparatus  for  trying  charges  240,  295 

Appendix  176,  277,  817,  848 

Ash  590 

Assistant  242,  560 

Atmospheres,  electric  195 — 198 

Attraction  106—117, 197,  202,  210,  note 
8 ;  not  caused  by  Torpedo  408 

B. 

B,  coated  plate  593 

B,  Double  455—457,  478,  488, 489 
Baking  varnished  plates  496 
Ball  of  thermometer  tube  538 
Barometer  tubes  as  Leyden  rials  636 
Basket  for  Torpedo  615 

M. 


Basket  salt  628 

Battery  of  Florence  flasks  521 ;  of  49 

jars  411,  482,  581 ;  Naime's  685,  616 
Beccaria,  Giaeomo  Battista  (1716—1781) 

136 
Beech  590,  609 
Bees'.wax  836,  371,  376 
Bird's  instrument,  459 
Blighted  straw  564 
Brass  plate  of  trial  plate  297 
Brass  plates  511,  516 
Breaking  of  electricity  through  plates 

520 

C. 

Oalc  8.  S.  A.  626,  694  and  note  84 

GaUbration  of  tubes  882,  888,  682—635 

Calipers  459 

Canal  40,  68,  69 ;  bent  48,  49,  84—95 
and  note  8 

Canton,  John,  F.B.S.  (1718-1772)  117, 
205 

Cement  308,  484,  497 

Centre  of  suspension  888 

Chain  425,  428,  481 

Chain  machine  438,  605,  618 

Charge  defined  i287 ;  does  not  depend 
on  material  68 ;  of  similar  bodies  as 
diameters  71 ;  of  thin  plate  inde^ 
pendent  of  thickness  73 ;  of  conden- 
sers not  affected  by  other  bodies  817, 
443,  555;  of  coated  plates  greater 
than  by  theory,  882 ;  *  intended '  816 ; 
*  computed'  811,  826,  877,  458;  «real* 
813,  877 ;  with  strong  electrification 
856,  857,  451,  589 ;  with  weak  858, 
468,  589 ;  with  negatiye  468 ;  effect  of 
temperature,  866;  measurements  of, 

29 


460 
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see  Tahiti ;  of  battery  412 ;  dirided 
288 

Charging  jar  223,  225 

Circles  273 

Circuit,  divided  397,  417 

Coated  plates  800,  814,  441 ;  theory  of, 
74,  160,  169 ;  lists  of,  see  Tables 

Coatings,  electricity  does  not  reside  in 
133 

Column  145—147 

Communication  100,  219 ;  of  charge  to 
battery  414,  618 

Comparison  of  charges  236 

Compound  plate  879—381,  660,  677— 
679 

Compression  (or  pressure)  179 ;  distin- 
guished from  condensation  200 

Computed  charge  311,  812 

Condensation  distinguished  from  com- 
pression 200 

Conduction  by  hot  glass  369 

Conductivity  469,  491 ;  of  straws  565 

Conductor  defined  98 

Cone,  attraction  ob  particle  at  vertex  7 

Conical  point,  esc^[>e  of  electricity  from 
124  and  note  9 

Contact  806 ;  impossible  196  note ;  of 
brass  and  glass  541,  558 

Copper  wire,  resistance  of  636 — 646 

Cork  balls  116,  117,  441,  451 

Counterpoise  295 

Crown  glass  301,  830,  878,  411,  430, 
585,  595 

Cylinder  54,  148—151 ;  charge  of  281, 
285—287  and  note  12 ;  two  152  and 
note  13;  glass  coated  382,  454,  479; 
large  tin  358,  539  and  note  25 


D. 


D,  coated  plate  483,  487 

Deal  5U>,  609 

Deficient  fluid  67,  note 

Dktikitions  : 
Canal  40 
Charge  237 
Communication  100 
Compression  199 
Computed  charge  811 
Condensation  200 
Conductor  98 


Deficient  fluid  67,  note 

Distance  of  spreading  828 

Electrification  102,  201 

Immoveable  fluid  12 

Inches  of  electricity,  circular  458,  648 ; 
globular  654  ;  square  648,  654 

Incompressible  fluid  60 

Insulation  100 

Non-conductors  98 

Obfierved  charge  325 

Overcharge  6,  201 

Heal  charge  313 

Redundant  fluid  13 

Saturated  body  6 

Undercharge  6 
Degrees  of  electrification  329,  856;  of 

electrometer  560,  note 
Dephlegmated  wax  371,  375,  518 
Discharge,  divided  397,  417, 576,  597, 613 
Distance  to  which  electricity    spreads 

809,  323,  328 
Dividing  machine  341,  459,  517,  591 
Divisions  of  trial  plate  297 
Double  plates  333 

E. 

E.  and  F.  457 

Earth  connexion  258,  271 
Electric  organ  of  torpedo  396,  note  29 
Electricity  an  elastic  fluid  195 ;  diffused 
through  bodies  not  electrified  216  ; 
inches  of  647,  648 
Electrification,  degree  of  102,  201  and 

note  7 
Electrodes,  large  258,  271 
Electrometer : 
Cavendishes  discharging  402,  405, 427, 

430,  434 
gauge  (paper  cylinders)  224,  248,  295, 
495,  511,  524,  542,  559 ;  new  wooa 
525,563 
Divisions  of  560,  note 
Henly's  559,  568,  570,  571,  580 ;  ou 

rod  569 
Lane's  263,  329,  559.  569,  570,  571, 

580,  589,  603,  604 
Paper  cylinders  486 
Pith  ball  581 

Straw  249,  404,  559,  570,  571.  681  ; 
with  variable  weights  387;  corks 
441,  451,  566 
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Testing  244,  296,  858,  859 

English  plate  glass  301,  496 

Equivalent  thiokneas  of  oomponnd  plates 
879 

Error,  greater  with  coated  plates  than 
with  simple  condnctors  299 ;  probable 
of  estimation  of  capacity  250,  261 ; 
in  Exp.  I.  234 ;  due  to  oneqoal  charg- 
ing 250 

Excess  of  redxmdant  fluid  in  coated 
plates  560  and  note  80 

Experiment  L   218,  283,  291,  512,  562 

and  note  19 
II.  235,  292,  561 
m.  265,  467 

IV.  269,  293,  471,  480,  481 

and  note  20 

V.  27?,  447,  448,  452,  454, 

472,  473,  474, 475, 681 

and  note  21 
VI.   279,  453,  476,  477,  683 
VU.  281,  448,  478,  682  and 

note  13 
YIII.  288,  542  and  note  28 

P. 

Fair  straw  564 

f.  alk  627,  694 

Flannel  514 

Floor,  effect  of  335 

Florence  flask  521 ;  battery  521 

Fluid,  electric  195,  216,  note  1 ;  real  91 ; 

iucompressible  69,  94,  236,  273,  276, 

278,  294,  348  and  note  3 
Force  near  an  electrified  surface   15-1 ; 

inversely  as  square  of  distance  232, 

512,  513,  562  and  note  17 
Fore  and  back  room  469 
Frame  placed  below  circles  274 
Frames  221 
Franklin,    Benjamin.    F.R.S.    (1706— 

1790)  3;TO  note,  363 
Fringe  of  dirt  on  coated  ]>lates  308,  826, 

538 

O. 

Garden,  copper  wire   stretched  round 

643 
Gauge  electrometer  224,  248 


General  eonolusion  291 

GUt  straws  249,  894,  567 

Glass,  different  electric  qualities  of  801, 

822 
Glass  house  878 
Glauber's  salt  626,  694 
Globe,  charge  of  compared  with  that  of 

circle  237,  282,  445,  455,  456,  654, 

681,  687,  note  35 
Globe,  electrified  20—27,  280;  capacity 

of  281,  282;  compared  with  double 

plate  333,  834 
Globe,  meaning  the  world  214 
Globe  of  electrical  machine  248,  495, 

563,  568,  569 
Globe  within  hemispheres  218, 512,  562, 

note  19 
Globes,  coated  523,  542,  559,  563 
Gradual  spreading  of  electricity  302 
Guide  for  the  eye  249,  525,  571 
Gum  lac  371,  374, 876 
Gymnotus  437,  601 

H. 

Hamilton,    Dr,    Prof,    of   PhQosophy, 

Dublin  (Priestley,  p.  429)  126 
Heat,  effect  on  charge  of  glass,  &o.  866, 

368,  548,  549,  556,  680,  note  26 
Heat  produced  by  current  212 
Height  and  size  of  room  835 
Hemispheres  219 
Henly  (William,  F.R.S.,  d.  1779);  linen 

draper  in  London;  his  electrometer 

559,  568,  669,  580 
Hissing  noise  before  spark  213 
Hot  glass  a  conductor  869,  note  26; 

compared  with  cold  366,  368 
Hunter  (John,  F.R.S.,  b.  1728,  d.  1793) 

436,  601,  614 
Hygrometer  corks  459  ;  Smeaton*s  468  ; 

common  468 
Hypothesis  8,  202 

I. 

Immoveable  fluid  12,  851 
Inches  of  electricity  458,  648,  654 
Incompressible  fluid  40,  236,  273,  276, 

278,  294,  348  and  note  8 
Increase  of  charge  of  globe  due  to  in- 
duction 339,  652  and  note  24 
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Induction  44—47,  175—194,  277,  287, 

202  sq.,  275,  277,  288,  834,  335  ;  oal- 

onlation  of  338 
Instantaneoos  spreading  of  eleotricitj 

307,  819—323.  326 
Insnlation  100 
Iron,  condnotivity  of  398,  576,  687,  note 

32 

J. 
Jar  223 ;  capacity  of  jars  573,  581 

K. 

Kinnersley  (Ebenezer,  Physician  in  Phil- 
adelphia, b.  1712)  126,  136,  213  ;  see 
new  experiments  of  electricity,  Phil. 
Trans,  1763,  1773 

Knob  for  discharging  511,  572 

L. 

Lac  371,  874,  376,  518,  520 

Lac  solution  494 

Lane.  Timothy,  F.R.a(h.  1734,  d.  1804>' 

136,  213,  601 
Lane's  electrometer  263,  829,  540,  544, 

559,569,  570,^571,580 
Law  of  electric  force  from  Exp.  I.  291, 

note  19 
Leakage,  electric  260,.  264,  893- 
Leather  608 

Leyden  vial  128,  206,  313,  863,  889 
Light,  Newton's  fits  354 
Light  round  the  edge  of  coating  307,t 

826,  532;  brightest  at  first  charging, 

310 
Limetree  wood  588,.  611 

Linen  thread  244 

Lines  of  discharge  of  torpedo  400 

Link  602 

Loops  of  cham  433,  605 

M. 

Machine  for  trying  coated  plates  295^ 
837, 340, 866,  495 ;  new  for  measuring 
thickness  517 

Machine,  electric  242 

Magazine  of  electricity  207,  521,  563 

Mahogany  590 

Blatter  4 

Maximum  density  of  electric  fluid  20 
and  note  1 


Measurements  of  apparatus  219,  255, 

273,  275,  466,  472 
Mechanism  for  Exp.  I.  222 
Mercury  366 

Metals,  conducting  power  397,  898 
Method  of  trying  charges  241,  note  17 
Method  of  the  work  2 
Michell  (Bey.  John,  F.K.S.,  d.  1793)  354 
Mineral  water  warehouse  415 
Moist  wood  392 
Moment,  statical  388 
MoYcable  electricity  in  glass  850 
Moveable  fluid  12,  350 

N. 

Naime,  Edward,  F.R.S.,  d.  1806 ;  Mr  N. 
601 ;  plates  from  482  (315) ;  jar  568 ; 
electric  machine  559,  568 ;  his  own 
large  one  580  ;  his  manner  of  lacquer- 
ing 496 ;  his  batteries  585,  616 

Needle  discharger  572 

Negative  electrification  463 

Newton  18, 19,  97 

Newton's  fits  354 

N.  0.  P.  Q.  459,  462,  592 

Nuremberg  glass  301,  376,  497 

O. 

Oblong,   charge  of  284,  479;  coatings 

320 
OU  of  vitriol  626,  694 
Overcharge  6 

P. 

|>= ratio  of  charge  spread  uniformly  on 
disk  to  that  collected  in  circumference 
140;  estimated  value  by  experiment 
276,  281,  289 

l>= ratio  of  circumference  of  circle  to 
diameter  594 

Penetration  of  electric  fluid  into  glass 
132, 169—174, 332,  339,  349,  855,  863 

Pensylvania,  Phil.  Soc.  of  437 

Pith  ball  electrometer  220,  240,  244, 
358,  359 

Plate  air  134,  340 ;  concave  155 ;  circu- 
lar 55—65,  140 ;  thin  73 

Plates,  coated,  lists  of  315,  824,  825, 
370 ;  theory  of  129 ;  two  circular  74, 
82, 141—144 
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Points,  discharge  of  electricity  by  123 
Positive  electrification  100, 101 ;  defined 
to  be  that  of  glass  217 ;  gives  same 
proportion  of  charges  as  negative  864 
Potential  199  (note) 

Priestley  (Joseph,  FJft.S.,  LL.D.  Edin., 
b.  1733,  d.  1804)  125,  126,  218^  854, 
408,  601 
Prime  conductor  241,  295,  359,  539 
Prop.     IX.     292 
zvin.  269 
ziz.   140 
xxn.  cor.  5, 140 
zxiv.  144, 150 
zziz.  282 
zxz.   289 
zxzi.  285 
zzzrv.  811 
zxzv.  851 
zxzvi.  365 
Pulleys  295 

Q. 

Quad,  nitre  626,  696 

B. 

B.  584,  591,  603 

Bain  water  524 

Beal  charge  813 

Beal  fluid  91,  94 

Beciprocity  of  induction  384 

Bednced  charge  270,  272 

Bedundant  fluid  13 

Beel  636,  644 

Bepulsion  106;  of  balls  as  square  of 
redundant  fluid  386,  525,  563 

Bepulsion,  effect  of  too  great  49 

Besistanoe,  electric,  varies  as  length  of 
conductor  181 ;  what  power  of  ve- 
locity 574,  575,  629,  686 ;  effect  of 
heat  on  619,  620,  690 

Bichard  511,  565 

Bonayne,  Thomas  601 

Bosin  336,  371,  461,  464, 488 

Bosin  varnish  497;  experimental  514, 
520,  548 ;  phites  518,  555,  560,  594 

Boughness  dissipates  electricity  387 

Bows  of  battery  581 

Bules  for  trial  plates  592 ;  for  strength 


of  salt   water    588;    for   measuring 
charge  of  battery  412,  441,  582 

8. 

Sal  Amm.  626,  694 

Sal  Sylvii  626,  694 

Salt  water,  resistance  of  398,  note  33 

Salted  threads  259  ;  straws  394,  565 

Sand,  wet  608 

Saturated  solution  ss.  524,  617 

Saturation  (electric)  6 

Scale  of  electrometer  249,  560,  571 

Sea  water  524 

Sealing-wax  219,  840,  511,  542 

Sensitiveness  of  electrometer  increases 

with  charge  246 
Shock  207 ;  increased  by  passing  through 

copper  wire  639 ;  by  points  and  knobs 

compared  572 
Shock  melter  586,  622 
Shock  of  torpedo  897,  436;  intensity, 

law  of;  607,  610,  573,  note  81 
Klk  strings  241,  266,  295, 858,  447, 450, 

472,  511 
Similar  bodies,  charge  of  66,  72 
Sliding  coated  plate  488 
Slit  coatings  821 
Sound   before   spark   189;   resistance 

tried  by  637,  645 
Spark,  electric  135—139,  212 ;  nonefrom 

torpedo  401 ;  length  does  not  depend 

on  number  of  jars  402,  604,  note  10 
Specific  gravity  of  salt  water  587,  588 
Specific  inductive  capacity   332,    839, 

notes  15,  27 
Spherical  shell  18, 19 
Spirit  of  salt,  627,  694 
Spirit  of  wine  524,  631 
Spreading  of  electricity  299—367,  484, 

485,  512 ;  gradual  494—500 
Springing  wire  296 
Square,  charge  of  282, 283, 479  and  note 

22 ;  plates  of  various  substances  269 
Steam,  cause  of  explosion  by  lightning 

187 
Stool,  electric  420,  612 
Strata,  conducting,  in  glass  851,  354 
Strength  of  electrification  355 ;  effect  on 

capacity  856,  451,  463,  539 
System  of  coated  plates  316 
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Tables 
Coated  plates  315,  324,  825,  370,  442, 
462,  482,  600,  692,  693, 662,  663,  671 
Cylinders  383,  603,  596 
Electrometers  568,  570 
Exp.  HL  267 ;  Exp.  IV.  269,  270 

Exp.  V.  274,  275,  454,  473,  649,  681 

Exp.  VI.  279, 449 ;  Exp.  VH.  281, 682 

Hot  glass  368 

Jars  573 

Plates  of  air  343,  519,  670 

Plates  of  wax,  <feo.  371 

SUding  plates  589 

Specific  gravity  595 

Solutions  of  salt,  &o.  689,  694,  695, 
696 

Trial  plates  465 

Tabes  575,  632,  633,  636 
Thermometer  tube  383,  562 
Thickness  of  plates,   effect  on  charge 

269,  272 ;  of  coated  plates  314 ;  of  air 

plates  841 ;  measurement  517,   594, 

595 
Three  parallel  plates  288 
Tinfoil  222  ;  discharger  426 
Torpedo,  let  wooden  409, 415,  596 ;  2nd 

leather  416,  600,  608,  611,  612,  615 ; 

in  basket  421;  in  sand  422;  in  net 

424.    See  note  29 
Touching,  to  compare  charges  413,  441, 

582,  583 
Trial  plate,  theory  of  153  and  note  17 ; 

list  of  590;  description  of  238,  239, 

296,   297,   298,  454,   457,   465,   692; 

charge  as  square  root  of  surface  247, 

261,  284;   sliding  wire  447;   sliding 

cylinder  547,  567 
Trough,  torpedo  410,  587 
Tubes,  measures  of  632 — 635 


U. 


Undercharge  6 


Usual  degree  of  electrification,  length  of 
spark  ^  inch,  268,  329,  359,  520 ;  why 
so  weak  264 

V. 

Vacuum  99,  212,  213 
Varnish  304,  494     • 
Vermilion  494,  497 
Vessel,  conducting  51 — 53 
Vial,  Leyden  240 
Vial,  third  made  441 
Vitriol,  oil  of  626,  696 


W. 

Wainscot  561,  590,  609 

Walsh  (John,  F.R.S.,M.P.,  d.  1795)  395, 

396,  401,  415,  421,  424,  430 
Wasting  of  electricity  393,  394,  486, 487 
Water,  resistance  of  398 ;  distilled  617, 

621,   688 ;  rain   617 ;   purged   of  air 

624,  692 ;  impregnated  with  fixed  air 

625,  693 ;  pump  684 ;  sea  524,  684 
Wax  387 

Waxed  glass  265. 271, 295,  447,  450,  476, 

641,  663 
Weather,  effect  of  on  coated  plates  304 
Weight  of  electric  fluid  6 
White  glass  301,  460 
Wilcke  (Johann  Karl,  b.  1732,  d.  1796) 

134 
Williamson,  Hugh,  M.D.  437 
Wilson  (Benjamin,  F.R.S.,  b.  1721,  d. 

1788)  126 
Wind,  electric  125 
Wire  219,  240 ;  charge  of  279,  479,  683 ; 

trials  of  447,  448 ;  connecting,  allow. 

ance  for  337;  in  straw  electrometer 

387,  388 
Wires  compared  with  canals  of  incom- 

pressible  fluid  94,  278  and  note  3 
"Work,"  MS.  so  called  349 
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Crown  8vo.  prices  from     6/- 


Specimens  of  type  and  size  of  pages  with  prices  sent  on  application. 


London :  C.  J.  Cla  y  6f  Sons,  Cambridge  University  Press  Warehouse, 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF 


THE  HOLT  SCBIFTTTRES,  &c. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  PARAGRAPH  BIBLE  of  the  Au- 
thorized English  Version,  with  the  Text  Revised  by  a  Collation  of  its 
Early  and  other  Principal  Editions,  the  Use  of  the  Italic  Type  made 
uniform,  the  Marginal  References  remodelled,  and  a  Critical  Intro- 
duction prefixed,  by  F.  H.  A.  Scrivener,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Editor  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  Codex  Augiensis,  &c.,  and  one  of  the  Revisers 
of  the  Authorized  Version.     Crown  4to.  gilt.    21s. 


literature  of  the  subject,  by  such  workers  as 
Mr  Francis  Fry  and  Canon  Westcott,  afspeal 
to  a  wide  ranse  of  sympathies;  and  to  these 
may  now  be  added  Dr  Scrivener,  well  known 
for  his  labours  in  the  cause  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment criticism,  who  has  brought  out,  for  the 
Syndics  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press, 
an  edition  of  the  English  Bible,  according  to 
the  text  of  x6ii,  revised  by  a  comparison  with 
later  issues  on  principles  stated  by  him  in  his 
Introduction.  Here  ne  enters  at  length  into 
the  history  of  the  chief  editions  of  the  version, 
and  of  such  features  as  the  marginal  notes,  the 
use  of  italic  type,  and  the  changes  of  ortho- 
graphy, as  well  as  into  the  most  interesting 
question  as  to  the  original  texts  from  which 
our  translation  is  produced." 

From  the  London  Quarterly  Revietv. 
"The  work  is  worthy  in  every  respect  of  the 
editor's  fame,  and  of  the  Cambridge  University 
Press.  The  noble  English  Version,  to  which 
our  country  and  religion  owe  so  much,  was 
probably  never  presented  before  in  so  perfect  a 
form." 


From  the  Times. 
"Students  of  the  Bible  should  be  particu- 
larly grateful  (to  the  Cambridge  University 
Press)  for  having  produced,  with  the  able  as- 
sistance of  Dr  Scrivener,  a  complete  critical 
edition  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bible,  an  edition  such  as,  to  use  the  words 
of  the  Editor,  'would  have  been  executed  long 
ago  had  this  version  been  nothing  more  than 
the  greatest  and  best  known  of  English  clas- 
sics. Falling  at  a  time  when  the  formal  revi- 
sion of  this  version  has  been  undertaken  by  a 
distinguished  company  of  scholars  and  divines, 
the  publication  of  this  edition  must  be  con- 
sidered most  opportune.*' 

From  the  A  tken^gum. 
"Apart  from  its  religious  importance,  the 
English  Bible  has  the  glory^  which  but  few 
sister  versions  indeed  can  claim,  of  being  the 
chief  classic  of  the  language,  of  having,  in 
conjunction  with  Shalcspeare,  and  in  an  im- 
measurable degree  more  than  he,  fixed  the 
language  beyond  any  possibility  of  important 
change.    Thus  the  recent  contributions  to  the 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  PARAGRAPH  BIBLE.    Student's 

Edition,  on  good  writing  paperyvrith  one  column  of  print  and  wide 
margin  to  each  page  for  MS.  notes.  This  edition  will  he  found  of 
great  use  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  task  of  Biblical  criticism. 
Two  Vols.     Crown  4to.  gilt.     31J.  6d, 

THE  AUTHORIZED   EDITION  OF  THE   ENGLISH 

BIBLE  (1611),  ITS  SUBSEQUENT  REPRINTS  AND  MO- 
DERN REPRESENTATIVES.  Being  the  Introduction  to  the 
Cambridge  Paragraph  Bible  (1873),  re-edited  with  corrections  and 
additions.  By  F.  H.  A.  Scrivener,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Pre- 
bendary of  Exeter  and  Vicar  of  Hendon.     Crown  8vo.    js.  6/f. 

THE    LECTIONARY    BIBLE,  WITH    APOCRYPHA, 

divided  into  Sections  adapted  to  the  Calendar  and  Tables  of 
Lessons  of  187 1.     Crown  8vo.     3^.  6d. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  IN  GREEK  according  to  the 
text  followed  in  the  Anthorised  Version,  with  the  Variations  adopted 
in  the  Revised  Version.  Edited  by  F.  H.  A.  Scrivener,  M.A., 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.     Crown  8vo.     6s.     Morocco  boards  or  limp.     i2j. 

T/ie  Rnnsed  Version  is  the  Joint  Property  of  the  Universities 
of  Cambridge  and  Oxford. 

BREVIARIUM    ROMANUM  a   Francisco  Cardinali 

Quignonio  editum  et  recognitum  iuxta  editionem  Venetiis  a.d.  1535 
impressam  curante  Johanne  Wickham  Legg  Sorietatis  Anti- 
quariorum  atque  Coll.  Reg.  Medicorum  Londin.  Socio.  Demy  8vo.  1 2^. 


London :  C.  J.  Clay  dr*  Sons,  Cambridge  University  Press  Warehouse 
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BREVIARIUM    AD    USUM    INSIGNIS    ECCLESIAE 

SARUM.  Juxta  Editionem  maximam  pro  Claudio  Chevallon 
ET  Francisco  Regnault  a.d.  mdxxxi.  in  Alma  Parisiomm 
Academia   imprcssam :    labore    ac    studio    Francisci    Pkocier, 

A.M.,  ET  CHRISTOPHORI  WORDSWORTH,  A.M. 

Fasciculus  I.  In  quo  continentur  ICalendarium,  et  Ordo 
Temporalis  sive  Proprium  de  Tempore  totius  anni,  una  cum 
ordinali  suo  quod  usitato  vocabulo  dicitur  Pica  sive  Directorium 
Sacerdotum.    Demy  8vo.     i8j. 

"Thevalueof  this  reprint  is  considerable  to  usually  necessitated  a  visit   to  some   public 

liturgical  students,  who  will  now  be  able  to  con-  library,  since  the  rarity  of  Uie  volume  made  its 

suit  in  their  own  libraries  a  work  absolutely  in-  cost  prohibitory  to  all  but  a  few." — Literary 

dispensable  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  his-  Churchman, 
tory  of  the  Prayer-Book,  but  which  till  now 

Fasciculus  II.  In  quo  continentur  Psalterium,  cum  ordinario 
Officii  totius  hebdomadae  juxta  Horas  Canonicas,  et  proprio  Com- 
pletorii,  Litania,  Commune  Sanctorum,  Ordinarium  Missas 
cum  Canone  et  xiii  Missis,  &c.  &c.    Demy  8vo.    12s, 

'*  Not  only  experu  in  Uturgiology.  but  all  **  Cambrid^  has  worthily  taken  the  lekd 

persons  interested  m  the  histoiv  of  the  Anglican  with  the  Breviary,  which  is  of  euwdal  value 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  will  be  grateful  to  the  for  that  part  of  the  reform  of  the  Prayer- Book 

Syndicate  ofthe  Cambridge  University  Press  for  which  will  fit  it  for  the  wants  of  our  time.'* — 

forwarding  the  publication  of  the  volume  which  Church  Quarttrly  Review. 
bears  the  above  xx}Xt*'—Note*  and  Queries. 

Fasciculus  III.  In  quo  continetur  Proprium  Sanctorum 
quod  et  sanctorale  dicitur,  una  cum  accentuario.     Demy  8vo.     i$s. 

***  An  Introduction  of  130  pages,  prefixed  to  this  volume,  contains 
(besides  other  interesting  information  as  to  the  Breviary  and  its  contents) 
Mr  Bradshaw*s  exhaustive  lists  of  editions  and  copies  of  the  Breviary 
and  allied  liturgical  books. 

Fasciculi  I.  II.  III.  complete,  £2,  2s, 
GREEK    AND    ENGLISH    TESTAMENT,    in    parallel 

Columns  on  the  same  page.  Edited  by  J.  ScHOLEFiELi>,  M.A. 
Small  Odlavo.  New  Edition,  with  the  Marginal  References  as 
arranged  and  revised  by  Dr  Scrivener.    Cloth,  red  edges.    7s,  6d, 

GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  TESTAMENT.  The  Stu- 
dent's Edition  of  the  above,  on  /arg^e  writing  paper,    4to.    \2s, 

THE  PARALLEL  NEW  TESTAMENT,  GREEK  AND 
ENGLISH,  being  the  Authorised  Version  set  forth  in  1611  arranged 
in  Parallel  Columns  with  the  Revised  Version  of  1881,  and  with  the 
original  Greek,  as  edited  by  F.  H.  A.  Scrivener,  M.A.,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.  Crown  8vo.  \2s,  td.  The  Revised  Version  is  the  Joint 
Property  ofthe  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford. 

THE  BOOK  OF  ECCLESIASTES,  with  Notes  and  In- 
troduction. By  the  Very  Rev.  E.  H.  Plumptre,  D.D.,  Dean  0/ 
Wells.    Large  Paper  Edition.    Demy  8vo.    7j.  6</. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF 


THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  IN  GREEK  ACCORDING 

TO  THE  SEPTUAGINT.  Edited  by  H.  B.  Swete,  D.D., 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius 
College.    Vol.  I.  Genesis — IV  Kings.    Crown  8vo.    js,  6d, 

Volume  II.     I  Chronicles — Tobit.    Crown  8vo.    ys,  (xL 

**  Der  Zweck  dieser  Ausgabe,  den  ^nzen 
in  den  erwShnten  Hiw.  voiiiegenoen  kritischen 


BezOgUch  der  Accente  und  Spiritus  der  Eieen- 
namen  sind  die  Henuw.  ihre  etgenen  Vn^e 
gegangen."— Z'nvilccAr  Litttrmturmntung. 

'*  The  Edition  has  been  executed  in  the  Tcry 
best  style  of  Cambridge  accuracy,  which  has  no 
superior  anywhere,  and  this  is  enough  to  pot  it 
at  the  head  of  the  list  of  editions  Tor  manual 
use. " — A  cademy. 

"An  edition,  which  for  ordinary  purposes 
will  probably  henceforth  be  that  in  use  by 
readers  of  the  Septuagint." — GnardimM'. 


Stoff  Qbersichtlich  zusaunmensustellen  und  dem 
BenQtzer  das  Nachschlagen  in  den  Separat- 
ausgaben  jener  Codices  ni  ersparen,  ist  bier 
in  compendi6sester  Weise  vortrefllich  erreicht. 
UezOghch  der  Klarheit.  SchOnheit  und  Cor* 
rcctheit  des  Drudcs  geourt  der  Ausgabe  das 
hOchste  Lob,  Da  zugleich  der  Preis  sehr  nie- 
drig  gestellt  ist,  so  ist  zu  hoflfen  und  su  vrito- 
schen.  dass  sie  audi  aufseriialb  des  englischen 
Sprachkreises  ihre  Verbreitung  finden  werde. 

THE  BOOK  OF  PSALMS  IN  GREEK  ACCORDING 

TO  THE  SEPTUAGINT,  being  a  portion  of  Vol.  II.  of  the  above. 
Crown  8vo.    2j.  6^. 

PSALMS   OF  THE  PHARISEES,  commonly  known  as 

the  Psalms  of  Solomon.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  £.  RVLE,  M.A., 
Hulsean  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  M.  R.  James,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  King's  College,  Cambridge.    Demy  8vo.     15X. 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST  MATTHEW  in 

Anglo-Saxon  and  Northumbrian  Versions,  synoptically  arranged: 
with  Collations  exhibiting  all  the  Readings  of  all  the  MSS.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  LittD.,  Elrington  and  Bosworth  Pro- 
fessor of  Anglo-Saxon.    New  Edition.    Demy  4to.    \os. 

"  By  the  publication  of  the  present  volume  for  the  scholarly  and  accurate  way  in  wlii^  be 
Prof.  Skeat  has  brought  to  its  conclusion  a  has  performed  his  laborious  taak.^  Thanks  to 
work  planned  more  than  a  half  century  ago  by       him  we  now  possess  a  reliable  edition  <»f  all  the 

ish       existing  MSS.  of  the  old  English  Gospels."— 
Academy. 


the  late  J.  M.  Kemble...  Students  of  Engl 
have  every  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Prof.  Skeat 


THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST  MARK,  uniform 

with  the  preceding,  by  the  same  Editor.    Demy  4to.     lOf. 
THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO   ST  LUKE,  uniform 

with  the  preceding,  by  the  same  Editor.    Demy  4to.     lar. 

THE   GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO   ST  JOHN,  uniform 

with  the  preceding,  by  the  same  Editor.     Demy  4to.     lor. 


'*  The  Gospel  according  U  St  ^okny  in 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Northumbrian  Versions: 
completes  an  undertaking  designed  and  com- 
menced by  that  distinguished  scholar,  J.  M. 
Kemble,  some  forty  years  ago.    Of  the  par* 


ticular  volume  now  before  us,  we  can  only  say 
it  is  worthy  of  its  two  predecessors.  We  repeat 
that  the  service  rendered  to  the  study  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  by  this  Sym^tic  collection  cannot  easily 
be  overstated."— -Ctfff/rMt/#rary  Review. 


THE  FOUR  GOSPELS  (as  above)  bound  in  one  volume, 

price  3ar. 

THE   POINTED   PRAYER  BOOK,  being  the  Book  of 

Common  Prayer  with  the  Psalter  or  Psalms  of  David,  pointed  as 
they  are  to  be  sung  or  said  in  Churches.    Royal  24jno.     is,  6d, 

The  same  in  saoare  32mo.  doth.    6r/. 
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THE  CAMBRIDGE  PSALTER,  for  the  use  of  Choirs  and 

Organists.  Specially  adapted  for  Congregations  in  which  the  **  Cam- 
bridge Pointed  Prayer  Book"  is  used.  Demy  8vo.  cloth  extra,  ys,  6d. 
cbth  limp,  cut  flush.    2s,  bd, 

THE  PARAGRAPH  PSALTER,  arranged  for  the  use  of 
Choirs  by  the  Right  Rev.  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  D.D.,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Durham.     Fcap.  4to.    5^. 

The  same  in  royal  32^0.    Cloth  Is.    Leather  Is,  %d, 

THE  MISSING  FRAGMENT  OF  THE  LATIN  TRANS- 
LATION OF  THE  FOURTH  BOOK  OF  EZRA,  discovered, 
and  edited  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  and  a  facsimile  of  the 
MS.,  by  Robert  L.  Bensly,  M.A.,  Lord  Almoner's  Professor  of 
Arabic.     Demy  4to.     los, 

"It  has  b«en  said  of  this  book  that  it  has  Bible  we  understand  that  of  the  larger  sise 

added  a  new  chapter  to  the  Bible,  and,  surtling  which   contains   the   Apocrypha,  and  if   the 

as  the  statement  may  at  first  sight  appear,  it  is  Second  Book  of  Esdras  can  be  fairly  called  a 

no  exaggeration  of  the  actual  fact,  if  by  the  part  of  the  Apocrypha.'*— J'a/«ru^Aj'i?tfvi/w. 

THE    HARKLEAN    VERSION    OF    THE    EPISTLE 

TO  THE  HEBREWS,  Chap.  xi.  28— xiii.  25.  Now  edited  for  the 
first  time  with  Introduction  and  Notes  on  this  Version  of  the  Epistle. 
By  Robert  L.  Bensly,  M.A.    Demy  8vo.    5^. 

NOTITIA  CODICIS  QUATTUOR  EVANGELIORUM 

Graeci  Membranacei  viris  doctis  hucusque  incogniti  quern  in  museo 
suo  asservat  Eduardus  Reuss  Argentoratensis.    2s. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  LEICESTER  CODEX  OF  THE 
NEW  TESTAMENT.  By  J.  Rendel  Harris,  M.A.  With  3 
plates.     Demy  4to.     lor.  (>d, 

THE    REST    OF    THE    WORDS    OF    BARUCH :    A 

Christian  Apocalypse  of  the  Year  136A.D.  The  Text  revised  with 
an  Introduction.    By  J.  Rendel  Harris,  M.A.     Royal  8vo.    $s. 

CODEX    S.    CEADDAE    LATINUS.      Evangelia    SSS. 

Matthaei,  Marci,  Lucae  ad  cap.  III.  9  complectens,  circa  septimum 
vel  octavum  saeculum  scriptvs,  in  Ecclesia  Cathedrali  Lichfieldiensi 
servatus.  Cum  codice  versionis  Vulgatae  Amiatino  contulit,  pro- 
legomena conscripsit,  F.  H.  A.  Scrivener,  A.M.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 
With  3  plates.    J^i,  is. 


THEOLOGY-(ANCIENT). 

THE  GREEK  LITURGIES.  Chiefly  from  original  Autho- 
rities.  By  C.  A.  SWAINSON,  D.D.,  late  Master  of  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge.     Crown  4to.     Paper  covers,     x  5 J. 

''Jeder  folgende  Forscher  wird  dankbar  Griechischen  Liturgien  sicher  eelegt  hat"— 
anerkennen.  dass  Swainson  das  Fundament  zu  Adolph  Harnack,  Theologucke  Liternjur- 
einer    histonsch-kritischen     Geschichte     der        Zeitung. 

THE  PALESTINIAN  MISHNA.    By  W.  H.  Lowe,  M.A., 

Lecturer  in  Hebrew  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.   Royal  8vo.   2ij. 

CHAGIGAH  FROM  THE  BABYLONIAN   TALMUD. 

A  Translation  of  the  Treatise  with  Introduction,  Notes,  Glossary, 
and  Indices  by  the  Rev.  A,  W.  Streane,  B.D.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  and  formerly  Tyrwhitt's 
Hebrew  Scholar.     Demy  8vo.     los. 

London:  C.  J.  Clay ^  Sons,  Cambridge  University  Press  Warehouse^ 
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PUBUCATIONS  OF 


THEODORE    OF    MOPSUESTIA'S    COMMENTARY 

ON  THE  MINOR  EPISTLES  OF  S.  PAUL.  The  Latin  Ver- 
sion  with  the  Greek  Fragments,  edited  from  the  MSS.  with  Notes 
and  an  Introduction,  by  H.  B.  Swete,  D.D.  In  Two  Volumes. 
Volume  I.,  containing  the  Introduction,  with  Facsimiles  of  the  MSS., 
and  the  Conmientary  upon  Galatians — Colossians.    Demy  8vo.     I2J. 


**  It  U  the  result  of  thorough,  careful,  and 
patient  investigation  of  all  the  points  bearing 
ou  the  subject,  and  the  results  are  presented 
with  admirable  good  sense  and  modesty."— 

*'Auf  Grund  dieser  Quellcn  ist  der  Text 
bei  Swete  mit  musterhafter  Akribie  herge- 
stellt.  Aber  auch  sonst  hat  der  Herausgeber 
uiit  unermOdlichem  Fleissc  und^  eingehend- 
ster  Sachkenntniss  sein  Werk  mit  alien  den- 
jenigen  Zugaben  ausgerOstet,  welche  bei  einer 
»olcnen  Text-Ausgabe  nur  irgend  ^  erwartet 
wcrden  kOnnen.  .  .  .  Von  den  dret   Haupt* 


handschriften  .  •  •,  siad  yortrefllidie  photo- 
graphische  Facsimile's  beigegeben,  wie  Qber- 
haupt  das  ganze  Werk  voo  der  Untversity 
Frtu  su  Cambridge  mit  bekanater  Eb^aas 
ausgestattct  'x»x,** ^Tkeol^^ht  Litermtmrmei' 

tUMg. 

"Hernn  Swete's  Leistung  ist  eine  so 
tOchtige  daas  wk  das  Werk  in  keinea  beaaeren 
U&nden  wissea  mOchten.  und  mit  den  sidi* 
ersten  Erwanungen  auf  das  Gclingen  der 
Fortsetzung  entgegen  sehen."— G^/M^^ucAtf 
gekkrU  AMMeigm  (Sept.  x88i). 


Volume  II.,  containing  the  Commentary  on  i  Thessalonians — 
Philemon,  Appendices  and  Indices.     I2s, 

"  Eine  Aus^abe  .  .  .  f&r  welche  alle  zug&ng-  (Sept.  33,  x88aX 
lichen  HQlfsmittel  in  musterhafter  Weise  be-  "Mit  derselben  Sorgfalt  bcarbeitcC  die  wir 

iiiitzt  wurden  .  .  .  eine  reife  Frucht  siebenj&hri-  bei   dem   essten    Theilc    geruhaK    haken."— 

gen  Fleisstes." — Tfuoiogiscke LiUraturttitung  LiUrariscket  CentntUdiatt {Jvly  ag,  x88aX 

SAYINGS   OF  THE  JEWISH    FATHERS,  eomprisii>g 

Pirqc  Aboth  and  Pereq  R.  Meir  in  Hebrew  and  English,  with  Cri- 
tical and  Illustrative  Notes.  By  Charles  Taylor,  D.D.,  Master 
of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  [A>a/  Ediiion  ^eparin^, 

A  COLLATION  OF  THE  ATHOS  CODEX  OF  THE 

SHEPHERD  OF  HERMAS.  Together  with  an  Introduction  by 
Spyr.  p.  Lambros,  Ph.  D.,  translated  and  edited  with  a  Preface  and 
Appendices  by  J.  Armitage  Robinson,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Dean  of 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge.     Demy  8vo.    3J.  td, 

THE    PHILOCALIA    OF   ORIGEN.     The   Greek   Text 

edited  from  the  Manuscripts,  with  Critical  Apparatus  and  Indexes, 
and  an  Introduction  on  the  Sources  of  the  Text  By  J.  Armitage 
Robinson,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Dean  of  Christ's  College.    [In  the  Press, 

SANCTI   IRENiEI   EPISCOPI   LUGDUNENSIS   libros 

quinque  ad  versus  Haereses,  versione  Latina  cum  Codicibus  Claro- 
montano  ac  Arundeliano  denuo  collata,  prsemissa  de  placitis  Gnos- 
ticorum  prolusione,  fragmenta  necnon  Graece,  Syriace,  Armeniace, 
commentatione  perpetua  et  indicibus  variis  edidit  W.  Wigan 
Harvey,  S.T.B.  CoUegii  Regalis  olim  Socius.    2  Vols.    8vo.     i8j. 

M.   MINUCII    FELICIS  OCTAVIUS.     The  text  revised 

from  the  original  MS.,  with  an  English  Commentary,  Analysis,  Intro- 
du(flion,  and  Copious  Indices.  Edited  by  H.  A.  Holden,  LL.D. 
Examiner  in  Greek  to  the  University  of  London.   Crown  8vo.    7^.  6</. 

THEOPHILI     EPISCOPI     ANTIOCHENSIS     LIBRI 

TRES  AD  AUTOLYCUM  edidit,  Prolegomenis  Versione  Notulis 
Indicibus  instruxit  G.  G.  Humphry,  S.T.B.    Post  8vo.    5^. 


London:  C,  J.  Clay ^  Sons,  Cambridge  University  Press  Warehouse 

Ave  Maria  Lane.  * 
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THEOPHYLACTI   IN   EVANGELIUM  S.  MATTHiEI 

COMMENTARIUS,  edited  by  W.  G.  Humphry,  B.D.  Prebendary 
of  St  Paul's,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.    Demy  8vo.    ys.  (yd. 

TERTULLIANUS  DE  CORONA  MILITIS.  DE  SPEC- 

TACULIS,  DE  IDOLOLATRIA,  with  Analysis  and  English  Notes, 
by  George  Currey,  D.D.  Preacher  at  the  Charter  House,  late 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St  John's  College.     Crown  8vo.    SJ. 

FRAGMENTS  OF  PHILO  AND  JOSEPHUS.  Newly 
edited  by  J.  Rendel  Harris,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Clare 
College,  Cambridge.    With  two  Facsimiles.     Demy  4tO.     I2J.  6d, 

BIBLICAL  FRAGMENTS  FROM  MOUNT  SINAI, 
edited  by  J.  Rendel  Harris,  M.A.    Demy  4to.     lox.  td, 

THE  TEACHING  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  Newly  edited, 
with  Facsimile  Text  and  Commentary,  by  J.  Rendel  Harris,  M.A. 
Demy  4to.    £i,  is. 

THE  ACTS  OF  THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  PERPETUA 

AND  FELICITAS  ;  the  original  Greek  Text,  edited  by  J.  Rendel 
Harris,  M.A.  and  Seth  K.  Gifford.    Royal  8vo.    5^. 

THE  DIATESSARON  OF  TATIAN.  A  preliminary 
Study.    By  J.  Rendel  Harris,  M.A.    Royal  8vo.    sj. 


TEXTS   AND  STUDIES:   CONTRIBUTIONS   TO 
BIBLICAL  AND  FATBISTIC  LITERATURE. 

Edited  by  J.  Armitage  Robinson,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor 

of  Christ's  College. 

Vol.  I.     No.  i.    THE  APOLOGY  OF  ARISTIDES  ON 

BEHALF  OF  THE  CHRISTIANS.  Edited  from  a  Syriac  MS., 
with  an  Introduction  and  Translation  by  J.  Rendel  Harris,  M.A., 
and  an  Appendix  containing  the  chief  part  of  the  Original  Greek, 
by  J.  Armitage  Robinson,  M.A.    Demy  8vo.    5J. 

No.  2.    THE  PASSION  OF  S.  PERPETUA :  the  Latin 

Text  freshly  edited  from  the  Manuscripts  with  an  Introduction  and 
Appendix  containing  the  Original  Latin  Form  of  the  Scillitan  Mar- 
tyrdom ;  by  J.  Armitage  Robinson,  M.A.  [Nearly  ready. 

No.    3.     THE    LORD'S    PRAYER    IN   THE   EARLY 

CHURCH  :  with  Special  Notes  on  the  Controverted  Clauses;  by 
F.  H.  Chase,  M.A.,  Christ's  College.  [Nearly  ready. 

No.  4.  THE  FRAGMENTS  OF  HERACLEON:  the  Greek 
Text  with  an  Introduction  by  A.  E.  Brooke,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King's 
College.  [Nearly  ready. 


London :  C.  J.  Cla  v  &*  Sons,  Cambridge  University  Press  Warehouse^ 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF 


THEOLOGT-(ENGLISH). 

WORKS  OF  ISAAC  BARROW,  compared  with  the  Ori- 
ginal MSS.,  enlarged  with  Materials  hitherto  unpublished.  A  new 
Edition,  by  A.  Napier,  MA.    9  Vols.    Demy  8vo.    ;^3.  3J. 

TREATISE    OF   THE   POPE'S  SUPREMACY,   and   a 

Discourse  concerning  the  Unity  of  the  Church,  by  Isaac  Barrow. 
Demy  8vo.    7^.  (uL 

PEARSON'S   EXPOSITION   OF  THE  CREED,  edited 

by  Temple  Chevallier,B.D.  New  Edition.  RevisedbyR.  Sinker, 
D.D.,  Librarian  of  Trinity  College.     Demy  8vo. 


"A  new  edition  of  Bishop  Pearson's  famous 
work  On  the  Creed  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
Cambridge  University  Press.  It  is  the  well- 
known  edition  of  Temple  Chevallier,  thoroughly 
overhauled  by  the  Rev.  R.  Sinker,  of  Trinity 


12^. 

College Altogether  this  appears  to  be  the 

most  complete  and  convenient  edition  as  yet 
published  of  a  work  which  has  long  been  re- 
cognised in  all  quarters  as  a  standard  one."-' 
Guardian, 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  EXPOSITION  OF  THE 
CREED  written  by  the  Right  Rev.  John  Pearson,  D.D.  late  Lord 
Bishop  of  Chester,  by  W.  H.  Mill,  D.D.    Demy  8vo.    55. 

WHEATLY  ON  THE  COMMON  PRAYER,  edited  by 

G.  E.  Corrie,  D.D.  late  Master  of  Jesus  College.    Demy  8vo.    71.  6i 

TWO  FORMS  OF  PRAYER  OF  THE  TIME  OF  QUEEN 

ELIZABETH.     Now  First  Reprinted.    Demy  8vo.    td. 

CiESAR    MORGAN'S    INVESTIGATION    OF     THE 

TRINITY  OF  PLATO,  and  of  Philo  Judaeus,  and  of  the  effcas 
which  an  attachment  to  their  writings  had  upon  the  principles  and 
reasonings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church.  Revised  by  H.  A. 
H olden,  LL.D.     Crown  Svo.    41. 

SELECT  DISCOURSES,  by  John  Smith,  late  Fellow  of 

Queens'  College,  Cambridge.  Edited  by  H.  G.  Williams,  B.D.  late 
Professor  of  Arabic.     Royal  Svo.    7 j.  (>d. 


*'The  'Select  Discourses'  of  John  Smith, 
collected  and  published  from  his  papers  after 
his  death,  are,  in  my  opinion,  much  the  most 
considerable  work  left  to  us  by  this  Cambridge 
School  [the  Cambridge  Platonists].  l*hey  have 
a  right  to  a  place  in  English  literary  history." 
— Nlr  Matthbw  Arnold,  in  the  Coniempo' 
rary  Review. 

"Of  all  the  products  of  the  Cambridge 
School,  the  'Select  Discourses'  are  perhaps 
the  highest,  as  they  are  the  most  accessible 
and  the  most  widely  appreciated. ..and  indeed 


no  spiritually  thoughtful  mind  can  read  them 
unmoved.  They  carry  us  so  directly  into  an 
atmosphere  of  divine  philosophy,  luminous 
with  the  richest  lights  of  meditative  i^enius... 
He  was  one  of  those  rare  thinkers  in  whom 
largeness  of  view,  and  depth,  and  wealth  of 
poetic  and  speculative  insight,  only  served  to 
evoke  more  fully  the  religious  spirit,  and  while 
he  drew  the  mould  of  his  thought  from  Plotinus, 

he  vivified  the  substance  of  it  from  St  Paul.** 

Principal   Tulloch,   Ratitmai    Tkeol^y    in 
England  in  the  ifth  Century, 


THE  HOMILIES,  with  Various  Readings,  and  the  Quo- 
tations from  the  Fathers  given  at  length  in  the  Original  Languages, 
Edited  by  the  late  G.  E.  Corrie,  D.D.     Demy  Svo.    js.  Sd, 

DE  OBLIGATIONE  CONSCIENTIiE  PRiELECTIONES 

decern  Oxonii  in  Schola  Theologica  habitae  a  Roberto  Sanderson, 
SS.   Theologiae  ibidem   Professore   Regio.     With   English    Notes 
including  an   abridged  Translation,  by  W.  Whewell,  D.D.   late 
Master  of  Trinity  College.     Demy  Svo.     js,  6d, 

London :  C.  J.  Cla  y  &*  SONS^  Cambridge  University  Press  Warehouse 

Ave  Maria  Lane, 
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WILSON'S  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  METHOD  OF 

explaining  tlie  New  Testament,  by  the  early  opinions  of  Jews  and 
Christians  concerning  Christ    Edited  by  T.  TUR TON,  D.D.  8vo.    SJ. 

LECTURES  ON  DIVINITY  delivered  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  by  John  Hey,  D.D.  Third  Edition,  revised  by  T, 
TURTON,  D.D,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.    2  vols.     Demy  8vo.     15J. 

S.  AUSTIN   AND    HIS   PLACE   IN   THE   HISTORY 

OF  CHRISTIAN  THOUGHT.  Being  the  Hulsean  Lectures  for 
1885.    By  W.  Cunningham,  D.D.    Demy  8vo.    Buckram,  12s,  6d, 

CHRIST  THE  LIFE  OF  MEN.  The  Hulsean  Lectures 
for  1888.    By  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Stephenson,  M.A,    Crown  8vo.   2s.6iL 

THE    GOSPEL    HISTORY  OF  OUR    LORD   JESUS 

CHRIST  IN  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  REVISED 
VERSION,  arranged  in  a  Connected  Narrative,  especially  for  the 
use  of  Teachers  and  Preachers.  By  Rev.  C.  C.  James,  M.A.,  Rector 
of  Wortham,  Suffolk,  and  late  Fellow  of  King*s  College.    Crown  8vo. 

ABABIC,  SANSEBIT,  STBIAC,  &c.     ' 

THE  DIVYAvADANA,  a  Collection  of  Early  Buddhist 
Legends,  now  first  edited  from  the  Nepalese  Sanskrit  MSS.  in 
Cambridge  and  Paris.  By  E.  B.  Cowell,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  R.  A^  Neil,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Pembroke  College.     Demy  8vo.     i8j. 

LECTURES  ON   THE  COMPARATIVE  GRAMMAR 

OF  THE  SEMITIC  LANGUAGES  from  the  papers  of  the  late 
William  Wright,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.     Demy  8vo.     14^. 

POEMS   OF   BEHA   ED   DIN   ZOHEIR   OF   EGYPT. 

With  a  Metrical  Translation,  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  E.  H. 
Palmer,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law  of  the  Middle  Temple,  late  Lord 
Almoner's  Professor  of  Arabic,  formerly  Fellow  of  St  John*s  College, 
Cambridge.    2  vols.  Crown  4to. 

Vol.  I.    The  Arabic  Text.    los.  6d, 

VoL  II.  English  Translation.    \os.  6d. 

"We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  remarked,  by  not  unskilful  imitations  of  the 

both  Prof.  Palmer  has  made  an  addition  to  Ori-  styles  of  several  of  our  own  favourite  poets, 

ental  literature  for  which  scholars  should  be  livine  and  dead/'-— ^a/Mfir/ajr  >?/vf>tv. 

Jrateful ;    and  that,   while  his  knowledge  of  "This  sumptuous  edition  of  the  poems_  of 

Lrabic  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  his  mastery  Behl-ed-d(n  Zoheir  is  a  very  welcome  addition 

of  the  original,  his  English  compositions  are  to  the  small  series  of  Eastern  poets  accessible 

distinguished  by  versatility,  command  of  Ian-  to  readers  who  are  not  Orientalists."— i4ra- 

giiage,  rhythmical  cadence,  and,  as  we  have  demy. 

THE  CHRONICLE  OF  JOSHUA  THE  STYLITE,  com- 
posed in  Syriac  A.D.  507,  with  an  English  translation  and  notes,  by  the 
late  W.  Wright,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Arabic.     Demy  8vo.     los.  (>d. 

**  Die  lehrreiche  kleine  Chronik  Jostias  hat  ein  Lehrmittel  fUr  den  syrischen  Unterricht :  es 

nach  Assemani  und  Martin  in  Wneht  einen  erscheint  auch  gerade  zur  rechten  Zeit,  da  die 

dritten  Bearbeiter  gefunden,  der  sicn  um  die  zweite  Aus^abe  von  Roedigers  syrischer  Chres- 

Emendation  des  Textes  wie  um  die  Erkl&rung  tomathie  im  Buchhandel  vollstlndig  vergriflTen 

der  Kealicn  wesentlich  verdient  eemacht  hat  und  diejenige  von  Kirsch-Bemstein  nur  noch 

.  .  .  Ws.  Josua-Ausgabe  ist  eine  sehr  dankens-  in    wenigen    Exemplaren    vurhanden    ist"— > 

werte  Gabe  und  b(»onders  empfehlenswert  als  Deutukf  LitteraiurteituHg, 
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KALILAH   AND   DIMNAH,   OR,  THE  FABLES    OF 

BIDPAI ;  being  an  account  of  their  literary  history,  together  with 
an  English  Translation  of  the  same,  with  Notes,  by  I.  G.  N,  Keith- 
Falconer,  M.A.,  late  Lord  Almoner's  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.     Demy  8vo.    Ts,  6^. 

NALOPAKHYANAM,   or,  the   tale  of  NALA; 

containing  the  Sanskrit  Text  in  Roman  Characters,  followed  by  a 
Vocabulary  and  a  sketch  of  Sanskrit  Grammar.  By  the  late 
Rev.  Thomas  Jarrett,  M.A.  Trinity  College,  Regius  Professor 
of  Hebrew.    Demy  8vo.     lor, 

NOTES  ON  THE  TALE  OF  NALA,  for  the  use  of 
Classical  Students,  by  J.  Peile,  Litt.D.,  Master  of  Christ's  Collie. 
Demy  8vo.     \2s. 

CATALOGUE     OF    THE    BUDDHIST    SANSKRIT 

MANUSCRIPTS  in  the   University  Library,  Cambridge.     Edited 

by  C.  Bendall,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College.    Demy 

8vo.     1 2  J. 

**  It  is  unnecessaiy  to  state  how  the  com-  those  concerned  in  it  on  the  result . .  .  Mr  Ben- 

{»ilation  of  the  present  catalogue  came  to  be  dall  has  entitled  himself  to  the  thanks  of  aU 

placed  in  Mr  Bendall's  hands;  from  the  cha-  Oriental  scholars,  and  we  hope  he  may  have 

racter  of  his  work  it  is  evident  the  selection  before  him  a  long  course  of  successful  labour  in 

was  judicious,  and  we  may  fairly  congratulate  the  field  he  has  cnosen.** — Atketutufn, 

THE    HISTORY    OF  ALEXANDER   THE    GREAT, 

being  the  Syriac  version  of  the  Pseudo-Callisthenes.  Edited  from 
Five  Manuscripts,  with  an  English  Translation  and  Notes,  by 
E.  A.  W.  Budge,  LittD.,  Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Egyptian 
Antiquities,  British  Museum.  Demy  8vo.  2^s,  {The  Edition  is 
limited  to  250  copies.) 

makAla-i-shakhsI  sayyAh  ki  dar  kaziyya- 

I-BAb  NAVISHTA-AST  (a  Traveller's  Narrative  written  to  illus- 
5  trate  the  Episode  of  the  Bdb).     Persian  text,  edited,  translated  and 

j  annotated,  in  two  volumes,  by  Edward  G.  Browne,  M.A.,  M.B., 

'  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College  and  Lecturer  in  Persian  in  the  Uni- 

versity of  Cambridge.     Crown  8vo.  [Nearly  ready. 


GREEK  AND  LATIN  CLASSICS,  &c. 

AESCHYLI    FABULAE.— IKETIAE2    XOH4>OPOI    IN 

libro  mediceo  mendose  scriptae  ex  vv.  dd 

CONIECTURIS  EMENDATIUS  EDITAE  cum  Scholiis  Graecis 
ct  brevi  adnotatione  critica,  curante  F.  A.  Palev,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
Demy  8vo.     js,  6d, 

THE  AGAMEMNON  OF  AESCHYLUS.   With  a  Trans- 

lation  in  English  Rhvthm,  and  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory. 
New  Edition  Bevisea.  By  the  late  Benjamin  Hall  Kenneby' 
D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek.    Crown  8vo.    6^".  ' 

"  One  of  the  best  editions  of  the  masterpiece  of  Greek  tragedy. "— ^  thtturum. 


London :  CJ,  Clay ^  Sons^  Cambridge  University  Press  Warehouse 
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SOPHOCLES:  The  Plays  and  Fragments,  with  Critical 
Notes,  Commentary,  and  Translation  in  English  Prose,  by  R.  C. 
JEBB,  LittD.,  LL.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge. 

Fart  L   Oedipus  Tyranntui.   DemySvo.   New  Edition,    12s.  6d, 

Part  n.    Oedipns  Oolonens.    Demy  8vo.    New  Edition,    12s,  6d. 

Fart  nL    Antigone.    DemySvo.    New  Edition,     12s.  6d, 

Fart  IV.    Fhiloctetes.    Demy  8vo.    12s,  6d. 

Fart  V.    Trachiniae.    Demy  8vo.  [/n  the  Press. 

'*  Of  his  explanatory  and  critical  notes  we 
can  only  speak  with  admiration.    Thorough 


scholaruiip  combines  with  taste,  erudition,  and 
boundless  industry  to  make  this  first  voltune  a 
pattern  of  editing.  The  work  is  made  com- 
plete by  a  prose  translation,  upon  pages  alter- 
nating with  the  text,  of  which  we  may  say 
shortly  that  it  di^lays  sound  judgment  and 
taste,  without  sacrificing  precision  to  poetry  of 
expression." — The  Tinus.  ^ 

"Professor  Jebb's  edition  of  Sophocles  is 
already  so  fully  established,  and  has  received 
such  appreciation  in  these  columns  and  else- 
where, tnat  we  have  indeed  this  third  volume 
when  we  have  said  that  it  is  of  a  piece  with 
the  others.  The  whole  edition  so  far  exhibits 
perhaps  the  most  complete  and  elaborate  edit- 
orial work  which  has  ever  appeared." — Satur- 
day RevUw. 


"Prof.  Jebb's  keen  and  profound  sympathy, 
not  only  with  Sophocles  and  all  the  best  of 
ancient  Hellenic  life  and  thought,  but  also  with 
modem  European  culture,  constitutes  him  an 
ideal  interpreter  between  the  ancient  writer 
and  the  modem  reader." — Athetueum. 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  praise  this  third  in- 
stalment of  Professor  Jebb's  unequalled  edition 
of  Sophocles  too  warmly,  and  it  is  almost  a 
work  of  supererogation  to  praise  it  at  all.  It  is 
equal,  at  least,  and  perhaps  superior,  in  merit, 
to  either  of  his  previous  instalments ;  and  when 
this  b  said,  all  is  said.  Yet  we  cannot  refraio 
from  formally  recognising  once  more  the  con- 
summate Greek  scholarship  of  the  editor,  and 
firom  once  more  doing  grateful  homage  to  his 
masteriv  tact  and  literal^  skill,  and  to  his  un- 
weariea  and  marvellous  industfy." — S/eciator. 


THE  THE^TETUS  OF  PLATO  with  a  Translation  and 
Notes  by  the  late  B.  H.  Kennedy,  D.D.    Crown  Svo.    js,  6d, 


ARISTOTLE.— HEPI  ^^TXHS.  ARISTOTLE'S  PSY- 
CHOLOGY, in  Greek  and  English,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  Edwin  Wallace,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Worcester 
College,  Oxford.     Demy  Svo.     i8j. 


"The  notes  are  exactly  what  such  notes 
ought  to  be, — helps  to  the  student,  not  mere 
displays  of  learning.  By  far  the  more  valuable 
parts  of  the  notes  are  neither  critical  nor  lite- 
rary, but  philosophical  and  expository  of  the 
thought,  and  of  tne  connection  of  thought,  in 
the  treatise  itself.  In  this  relation  the  notes  are 
invaluable.  Of  the  translation,  it  may  be  said 
that  an  English  reader  may  fairly  master  by 
means  of  it  this  great  treatise  of  Aristotle.* — 
S^ctaior. 


'*  Wallace's  Bearbeitun^  der  AristoteUschen 
Psychologie  ist  das  Werk  ernes  denkenden  und 
in  alien  ^hriften  des  Aristoteles  und  grOssten- 
teils  auch  in  der  neueren  litteratur  su  densel- 
ben  belesenen  Mannes .  .  .  Der  sdiwftchste 
Teil  der  Arbeit  ist  der  kritische .  .  .  Aber  in 
alien  diesen  Dingen  liegt  auch  nach  der  Ab- 
sicht  des  Verfassers  nicht  der  Schwerpunkt 
seiner  Arbeit,  sondem.** — Prof.  Susemml  in 
PkiMcguclu  WockeKKkrift. 


ARISTOTLE.  THE  RHETORIC.  With  a  Commentary 
by  the  late  E.  M.  Cope,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  re- 
vised and  edited  by  J.  £.  Sandys,  Litt.D.  With  a  biographical 
Memoir  by  the  late  H.  A.J.  MUNRO,  Litt.D.  3  Vols.,  DemySvo. 
Now  rednced  to  2Ir.  {originally  published  at  31J.  6^.) 


"Mr  Sandys  has  performed  his  arduous 
'     '    '  ility  and  admirable  tact. 


'  *  This  work  is  in  many  ways  crediuble  to  the 

University  of  Cambridge.  I  fan  English  student  duties  with  marked  abiuty 

wishes  to  have  a  full  conception  of  what  is  coo-  In  every  part  of  his  work — revising, 

Cained  in  the  Rhetoric  of  Aristotle,  to  Mr  Cope's  supplementing,  and  completing— he  has  done 

edition  he  must  go." — Academy .  exceedingly  welL** — Examiner. 


London :  C,  J.  C^ay ^  SONS^  Cambridge  University  Press  Warehouse^ 
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PINDAR.    OLYMPIAN  AND  PYTHIAN  ODES.    With 

Notes  Explanatory  and  Critical,  Introductions  and  Introductory 
Essays.  Edited  by  C.  A.  M.  Fknnell,  Litt.  D.,  late  Fellow  of 
Jesus  College.    Crown  8vo.    9^, 


"  Mr  Feonell  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  clas- 
sical students  for  his  careful  and  scholarly  edi- 
tion of  the  Olympian  and  Pjrthian  odes.  He 
brings  to  his  task  the  necessary  enthusiasm  for 


his  author,  y^eat  industry,  a  sound  udgment, 
and,  in  particular,  copious  and  minute  leaming 
in  comparative  philology." — Athenmum. 


*'  ...  As  a  handy  and  instructive  edition  of 
a  difficult  classic  no  work  of  recent  years  sur- 
passes  Mr  Fennell's  *Y\xk^ajc:"—AHufurum. 

"This  work  is  in  no  way  inferior  to 
the  previous  volume.  The  commentary  aflbrds 


-  THE  ISTHMIAN  AND  NEMEAN  ODES.  By  the  same 
Editor.    Crown  8vo.    qj. 

valuable  help  to  the  study  of  the  most  difficult 
of  Greek  author^  and  is  enriched  with  notes 
on  points  of  scholarship  and  etvmology  which 
could  only  have  been  wntten  by  a  scnc^ar  of 
very  high  attainments."— %S'a/«n£{»j'  Revieur. 

DEMOSTHENES.    PRIVATE  ORATIONS  OF,  with  In- 

troductions  and  English  Notes,  by  the  late  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A. 
and  J.  E.  Sandys,  Litt.D.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St  John's  College, 
and  Public  Orator  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 

Part  I.  Contra  Phormionem,  Lacritum,  Pantaenetum,  Boeotum 
de  Nomine,  Boeotum  de  Dote,  Dionysodorum.  New  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.    dr. 

literature  which  bears  upon  his  author,  and 
the  elucidation  of  matters  of  daily  life,  in  the 
delineation  of  which  Demosthenes  is  so  rich, 
obtains  full  justice  at  his  hands.  .  .  .  We 
hope  this  edition  may  lead  the  way  to  a  more 

general  study  of  these   speeches   in    schools 
lan  has  hitherto  been  ^QS&\h\c.**— Academy. 


"Mr  Paley's  scholarship  is  sound  and 
accurate*  his  experience  of  editing  wide,  and 
if  he  is  content  to  devote  his  learning  and 
abilities  to  the  production  of  such  manuals 
as  these,  they  will  be  received  with  gratitude 
throughout  the  higher  schools  of  the  country. 
Mr  Sandys  is  deeply  read   in   the   German 


Part  II.     Pro  Phormione,  Contra  Stephanum  I.  II.;  Nicostra- 
tum,  Cononem,  Calliclem.    New  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    ys,  6d, 

**  It  b  long  since  we  have  come  upon  a  work  mosthenes '." — Saturday  Review. 

evincing  more  pains,  scholarship,  and  varied  " the  edition  reflects  credit   on 

research   and  illustration   than   Mr  Sandys's  Cambridge  scholarship,  and  ought  to  be  ex« 

contribution  to  the  'Private  Orations  of  De-  tensively  used." — AthcHirum. 

DEMOSTHENES.     SPEECH    AGAINST    THE    LAW 

OF  LEPTINES.  With  Introduction,  Critical  and  Explanatory 
Notes  and  Autotype  Facsimile  from  the  Paris  MS.  Edited  by  J.  K. 
Sandys,  LittD.     Demy  8vo.    9^. 

DEMOSTHENES     AGAINST     ANDROTION      AND 

AGAINST  TIMOCRATES,  with  Introductions  and  English  Com- 
mentary, by  William  Wayte,  M.A.,  late  Professor  of  Greek,  Uni- 
versity College,  London.     Crown  8vo.     7J.  dd. 

"These  speeches  are  highly  interesting,  as  they  are  worthy  of  all  admiration  .  .  .  Besides 

illustrating  Attic   Law,  as  that   law  was  in-  a  most  lucid  and  interesting  introduction,  Mr 

fluenced  by  the  exigences  of  politics  ...  As  Wayte  has  given  the   student  effective   help 

vigoroiis  examples  of  the  great  orator's  style,  in  his  running  CQXximKxwzxy  "—Spectator. 

PLATO'S  PHiEDO,  literally  translated,  by  the  late  E.  M. 
Cope,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  revised  by  Henry 
Jackson,  Litt.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.     Demy  8vo.     5J. 

P.  VERGILI  MARONIS  OPERA,  cum  Prolegomenis 
et  Commentario  Critico  edidit  B.  H.  Kennedy,  S.T.P.,  Extra 
Fcap.  8vo.     3J.  6^. 
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EURIPIDES.  BACCHAE.  With  Introduction,  Critical 
Notes,  and  Archaeological  Illustrations,  by  J.  E,  SANDYS,  LittD. 
New  and  Enlarged  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     12s.  6d, 

"  Of  the  present  edition  of  the  J?a^c^r  by  Mr  "The  volume  is  interspersed  with  well- 
Sandys  we  may  safely  say  that  never  before  has  executed  woodcuts,  and  its  general  attractive- 
a  Greek  play,  in  England  at  least,  had  fuller  ness  of  form  reflects  great  credit  on  the  Uni- 
justice  done  to  its  criticism,  interpreution,  versity  Press.  In  the  notes  Mr  Sandys  has  more 
and  archsological  illustration,  whether  for  the  than  sustained  his  well-earned  reputation  as  a 
young  student  or  the  more  advanced  scholar.  careful  and  learned  editor,  and  shows  con^ider- 
'I'he  Cambridge  Public  Orator  may  be  said  to  able  advance  in  freedom  and  lightness  of  style, 
have  taken  the  lead  in  issuing  a  complete  edi-  .  .  .  Under  such  circumstances  u  is  superfluous 
tiun  of  a  Greek  play,  which  is  destined  perhaps  to  say  that  for  the  purposes  of  teachers  and  ad- 
to  gain  redoubled  favour  now  that  the  study  of  vanced  students  this  handsome  edition  far  sur- 
ancient  monuments  has  been  applied  to  its  il-  passes  all  its  predecessors." — Atkttutum. 
lustration." — Saturdaf  Revitw. 

EURIPIDES.  ION.  The  Greek  Text  with  a  Translation 
into  English  Verse,  Introduction  and  Notes  by  A.  W.  Verrali^ 
Litt.D.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    Demy  8vo. 

M.  TULLI  CICERONIS  AD  M.  BRUTUM   ORATOR. 

A  revised  text  edited  with  Introductory  Essays  and  with  critical 
and  explanatory  notes,  by  J.  E.  Sandys,  Litt.D.    Demy  8vo.     i6j. 

"This    volume,    which    is    adorned    with  "A  model  edition." — Sj^taicr. 

several  good  woodcuts,  forms  a  handsome  and  "The  commentary  is  m  every  way  worthy 

welcome  addition  to  the  Cambridge  editions  of  of  the  editor's  high  reputation." — Academy. 
Cicero's  works." — Athemeum. 

M.   TULLI    CICERONIS    DE    FINIBUS    BONORUM 

ET    MALORUM    LIBRI    QUINQUE.     The   text    revised   and 
explained ;  with  a  Translation  by  James  S.  Reid,  Litt.  D.,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College.    3  Vols.         [/«  the  Press. 
Vol.  III.    Containing  the  Translation.    Demy  8vo.    Zs. 

M.  T.  CICERONIS  DE  OFFICIIS  LIBRI  TRES,  with  Mar- 

ginal  Analysis,  English  Commentary,  and  copious  Indices,  by  H.  A. 
HoLDEN,LL.D.  Seventh  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Cr.Svo.  9^. 

"Few  editions  of  a  classic  have  found  so       position    of   the    work    secure."  —  Amerkau 
much  favour  as  Dr  Holden's  Dg  OJiciis,  and       Journal  of  PkUoUgy. 
the  present  revision  (sixth  edition)  makes  the 

M.  T.  CICERONIS  DE  OFFICIIS  LIBER  TERTIUS, 

with  Introduction,  Analysis  and  Commentary,  by  H.  A.  Holden, 
LL.D.    Crown  8vo.    2J. 

M.  TVLLI  CICERONIS  PRO  C  RABIRIO  [PERDVEL- 

LIONIS  REO]  ORATIO  AD  QVI RITES,  with  Notes,  Introduc- 
tion and  Appendices  by  W.  E.  Heitland,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge.    Demy  8vo.    ^s.  6d. 

M.    TULLII    CICERONIS    DE    NATURA    DEORUM 

Libri   Tres,  with    Introduction  and   Commentary  by  Joseph   B. 
Mayor,  M.A.,  together  with  a  new  collation  of  several  of  the 
English  MSS.  by  J.  H.  SwAiNSON,  M.A. 
Vol.1.    Demy  8vo.    los.dd.       Vol.11.    12s,  6d.       Vol.  III.    loj. 

*'  Such  editions  as  that  of  which  Prof.  Mayor  way  admirably  suited  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 

has  siven  us  the  first  instalment  will  doubtless  student . .  .  The  notes  of  the  editor  are  all  that 

do  much  to  remedy  this  undeserved  neglect    It  could  be  expected  from  his  welUknown  leam- 

is  one  on  which  great  pains  and  much  learning  ing  and  tchoXacnld'p.*'— Academy, 
liave  evidently  M«n  expended,  and  is  in  every 
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PRONUNCIATION   OF   ANCIENT  GREEK  translated 

from  the  Third  German  edition  of  Dr  Blass  by  W.  J.  PURTON,  B.A., 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.    Demy  8vo.    hs, 

FRAGMENTS  OF  ZENO  AND  CLEANTHES,  an  Essay 

which  obtained  the  Hare  Prize  in  the  year  1889.    By  A.  C.  Prarson, 
B.A,,  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.    Crown  8vo.     lox. 
See  also  Pitt  Press  Series^  pp.  33 — 38. 


MATHEMATICS,  FHTSICAL  SCIENCE,  ftc. 

MATHEMATICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  PAPERS.  By 
Sir  W.  Thomson,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Phir 
losophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Collected  from  diflfcrent 
Scientific  Periodicals  from  May  1841,  to  the  present  time.  Vol.  !• 
Demy8vo.     i8j.    Vol.  II.     15J.    Vol.  III.     i8j. 

MATHEMATICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  PAPERS,  by 
Sir  G.  G.  Stokes,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Reprinted  from  the  Original 
Journals  and  Transactions,  with  Additional  Notes  by  the  Author. 
Vol.1.    Demy8vo.    15X.    Vol.11.     15J.     [Vol.111.    In  the  Press. 

THE  THEORY   OF   DIFFERENTIAL   EQUATIONS. 

Part  I.  Exact  Equations  and  Pfaff 's  Problem.  By  A.  R.  Forsyth, 
Sc. D.,  F. R. S.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.   Demy  8vo.    i  is, 

A  HISTORY   OF   THE   THEORY   OF  ELASTICITY 

AND  OF  THE  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS,  from  Galilei  to 
the  present  time.     Vol.  I.    Galilei    to   Saint- Venant,   1639-1850. 
By  the  late  I.  Todhunter,  ScD.,  F.R.S.,  edited  and  completed 
by  Professor  Karl  Pearson,  M.A.    Demy  8vo.    25^. 
Vol.  II.    By  the  same  Editor.  [In  the  Press, 

THE   ELASTICAL   RESEARCHES   OF  BARRE    DE 

SAINT-VENANT  (Extract  from  Vol.  II.  of  Todhunter*s  History 
of  the  Theory  of  Elasticity),  edited  by  Professor  Karl  Pearson, 
M.A.    Demy  8vo.    9^. 

A    TREATISE    ON    GEOMETRICAL    OPTICS.      By 

R.  S.  Heath,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Mason  Science 
College,  Birmingham.     Demy  8vo.     12J.  (>d. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  GEOMETRICAL 
OPTICS.    By  R.  S.  Heath,  M.A,    Crown  8vo.    5^. 

A  TREATISE  ON  ELEMENTARY  DYNAMICS.  By 
S.  L.  LoNEY,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex  College.  Crown  8vo. 
ys,  td, 

CATALOGUE  OF  SCIENTIFIC  PAPERS  COMPILED 

BY  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON  :  Vols.  1—6  for  the 
years  1800— 1863,  Royal  4to.  cloth  (vol.  i  in  half  morocco)  £^  (net) ; 
half  morocco  £^,  55.  (net).  Vols.  7—8  for  the  years  1864 — ^^73^ 
cloth  j^  I.  lis,  dd.  (net);  half  morocco  j^  2.  5J.  (net).  Single  volumes 
cloth  20s.  or  half-morocco  28^.  (net).  New  Series  for  the  years 
1874— 1883.  [In  the  Press. 

London:  C,  J.  Clay ^  So/zs,  Cambridge  University  Press  Warehouse^ 
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A    TREATISE    ON    PLANE    TRIGONOMETRY.     By 

E.  W.  HoBSON,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
University  Lecturer  in  Mathematics.    Demy  8vo.     \2s, 

THE   COLLECTED  MATHEMATICAL  PAPERS  OF 

ARTHUR  CAYLEY,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.,  Sadlerian  Professor  of  Pure 
Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Demy  4to.  10  vols. 
Vols.  I.  II.  and  III.    25X.  each.  [Vol.  IV.  ///  the  Press. 

THE   SCIENTIFIC  PAPERS  OF  THE  LATE  PROF. 

J.  CLERK  MAXWELL.  Edited  by  W.  D.  NiVEN,  M.A.,  formerly 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College.     In  2  vols.    Royal  4to.    ^3.  3^.  (net). 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE   STUDY  OF  MATHEMATICS 

AT  CAMBRIDGE.  By  W.  W.  RouSE  Ball,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Lecturer  on  Mathematics  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Crown 
8vo.    (ys. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THERMODYNAMICS,  by  J.  Parker, 

M.A.,  Fellow  of  St  John*s  College,  Cambridge.  [///  tAe  Press. 

A    TREATISE     ON     ANALYTICAL    STATICS,    by 

E.  J.  RoUTH,  ScD.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  University  of  London, 
Honorary  Fellow  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge.   Vol.1.   DemySvo.    14s. 

A  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  PORTSMOUTH  COL- 
LECTION OF  BOOKS  AND  PAPERS  written  by  or  belonging 
to  Sir  Isaac  Newton.    Demy  8vo.    5^. 

A  TREATISE  ON  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  By 
Sir  W.  Thomson,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  and  P.  G.  Tait,  M.A. 
PartL    Demy  8vo.     i6s.        Part  II.    Demy  8vo.     iSs. 

ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  By  Pro- 
fessors  Sir  W.  Thomson  and  P.  G.  Tait.    Demy  8vo.    9^. 

An  elementary  TREATISE  on  QUATERNIONS. 

By  P.  G.  Tait,  M.A.     yt/  Edition.    Enlarged.     Demy  8vo.     i8j. 

AN  ATTEMPT  TO  TEST  THE  THEORIES  OF 
CAPILLARY  ACTION,  by  Francis  Bashforth,  B.D.,  and 
J.  C.  Adams,  M.A.,  F.R.S.     Demy  4to.    £\.  \s. 

A   REVISED   ACCOUNT    OF  THE    EXPERIMENTS 

MADE  WITH  THE  BASHFORTH  CHRONOGRAPH  to  find 
the  Resistance  of  the  Air  to  the  Motion  of  Projectiles,  with  the 
application  of  the  Results  to  the  Calculation  of  Trajectories  accord- 
ing to  J.  Bernoulli's  method  by  F.  Bashforth,  B.D.  Demy  8vo.  \25. 

A   TREATISE  ON  THE  THEORY  OF  DETERMI- 

NANTS  and  their  applications  in  Analysis  and  Geometry,  by  R.  F. 
SCOTI',  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St  John's  College.     Demy  8vo.     \25. 

HYDRODYNAMICS,  a  Treatise  on  the  Mathematical 
Theory  of  the  Motion  of  Fluids,  by  H.  Lamb,  M.A.   Demy  8vo.    I2j. 
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THE  ANALYTICAL  THEORY  OF  HEAT,  by  Joseph 

Fourier.    Translated,  with  Notes,  by  A.  Freeman,  M.A.,  formerly 
Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.     Demy  8vo.     12s. 

THE  ELECTRICAL  RESEARCHES  OF  THE  Hon.  H. 
Cavendish,  F.R.S.  Written  between  177 1  and  1781.  Edited  from 
the  original  MSS.  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.  G.* 
by  the  late  J.  Clerk  Maxwell,  F.R.S.    Demy  8vo.     iSs, 

PRACTICAL  WORK  AT  THE  CAVENDISH  LABORA- 
TORY.   HEAT.    Edited  by  W.  N.  Shaw,  M.A.     Demy  8vo.     3J. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF 
CHEMISTRY,  by  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  8vo.     i  $s. 

**  The  value  of  the  book  as  a  digest  of  the  Lothar  Meyer ;  but  in  this  country  the  student 

historical   developments  of  chemical   thought  has  had  to  content  himself  with  such  works  as 

is  immense." — Academy.  Dr  Tilden's  '  Introduction  to  Chentical  Phito- 

**  Theoretical  Chemistry  has  moved  so  rapidly  sophy',  an  admirable  book  in  its  way,  but  rather 

of  late  years  that  most  of  our  ordinary  text  slenaer.     Mr  Pattison  Muir  having  aiaied  at  a 

books   have  been    left  far   behind.     German  more  comprehensive  scheme,  has  produced  a 

students,  to  be  sure,  possess  an  excellent  guide  systematic  treatise  on  the  principles  of  chemical 

to  the  present  state  of  the  science  in   *  Die  philosophy  which  stands  tar  in  advance  of  any 

Modemen   Theoricn    der   Chemie'  of   Prof.  kindred  work  in  our  language.**— .<4i!AMM>Mn. 

ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY.  By  M.  M.  Pattison 
Muir,  M.A.,  and  Charles  Slater,  M.A.,  M.B.  Crown  8vo.  4^.  6</. 

PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY.  A  Course  of  Laboratory 
Work.  By  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir,  M.A.,  and  D.  J.  Carnegie,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.     3^. 

NOTES  ON  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS.    Concise  and 

Explanatory.     By  H.  J.  H.  Fenton,  M.A.,  F.I.C.,  Demonstrator  of 
Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Cr.  4to.  New  Edition.  6s. 

LECTURES   ON   THE   PHYSIOLOGY   OF    PLANTS, 

by  S.  H.  Vines,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.     Demy  8vo.    With  Illustrations.     21s, 

"To  sav  that  Dr  Vines*  book  is  a  most  In  erudition   it  standi  alone  among   Knglish 

valuable  addition  to  our  own  botanical  litera-  books,  and  will  compare  favourably  with  any 

ture  is  but  a  narrow  meed  of  praise :  it  is  a  foreign  competitors." — Nature. 
work  which  will  take  its  place  as  cosmopolitan :  "  The   work  forms  an  important  contribu- 

no  more  clear  or  concise  di<M:ussion  of  ine  diffi-  tion  to  the  literature  of  the  subject It  will  be 

cult  chemistry  of  metabolism  has  appeared....  eagerly  welcomed  by  all  students." — Ac€uictny. 

A   SHORT   HISTORY  OF  GREEK  MATHEMATICS. 

By  J.  Gow,  Litt.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.     Demy  8vo.     icxr.  6d. 

DIOPHANTOS  OF  ALEXANDRIA;  a  Study  in  the 
History  of  Greek  Algebra.  By  T.  L.  Heath,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     Demy  8vo.     js.  (xi, 

"  This  study  in  the  history  of  Greek  Algebra  "The    most    thorough   account    extant    of 

is  .in  exceedingly  valuable  contribution  to  the        Dinphantus's    place,    work,    and     critics." — 
history  of  mathematics." — Academy.  AthenteMm. 

THE   MATHEMATICAL  WORKS   OF   ISAAC  BAR. 

ROW,  D.D.     Edited  by  W.  Whewell,  D.D.     Demy  8vo.     7j.  6^. 

THE  FOSSILS  AND  PAL^ONTOLOGICAL  AFFIN- 

ITIES  OF  THE  NEOCOMIAN  DEPOSITS  OF  UPWARE 
AND  BRICKHILL  with  Plates,  being  the  Sedgwick  Prize  Essay 
for  1879.     By  the  late  W.  Keeping,  M.A.     Demy  8vo.     lof.  6^ 

London:  C  7.  Clay ^  Sons,  Cambridi:^e  University  Press  Warehouse 
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THE  BALA  VOLCANIC  SERIES  OF  CAERNAR- 
VONSHIRE AND  ASSOCIATED  ROCKS,  being  the  Sedgwick 
Prize  Essay  for  1888  by  A.  Harker,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of 
St  John's  College.     Demy  8vo.     71.  6{/, 

A  CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS  AND  PAPERS  ON  PRO- 
TOZOA, CCELENTERATES,  WORMS,  and  certain  smaUer  groups 
of  animals,  published  during  the  years  1861 — 1883,  by  D'Arcy  W. 
Thompson,  M.A.    Demy  8vo.     12s.  6d. 

ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATIONS  made  at  the  Obser- 

vatory  of  Cambridge  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  Challis,  M.A.  from  1846 
to  i860. 

ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATIONS  from  1861  to  1865. 
Vol.  XXI.  Royal  4to.  15J.  From  1866  to  1869.  Vol.  XXII. 
Royal  4to.     1 5J.     Vol.  XXI 1 1.  [/«  tAe  Press. 

A  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  COLLECTION  OF  BIRDS 

formed  by  the  late  H.  E.  Strickland,  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge.    By  O.  Salvin,  M.A.     Demy8vo.  £1.  is. 

A  CATALOGUE  OF  AUSTRALIAN  FOSSILS,  Strati- 

graphically  and  Zoologically  arranged,  by  R.  Etheridge,  Jun., 
F.G.S.     Demy  8vo.     10s,  6d. 

ILLUSTRATIONS   OF  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY, 

VERTEBRATE  AND  INVERTEBRATE,  for  the  Use  of  Stu- 
dents  in  the  Museum  of  Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy.  Second 
Edition.     Demy  8vo.    2s.  6d, 

A   CATALOGUE  OF  THE  COLLECTION  OF  CAM- 

BRIAN  AND  SILURIAN  FOSSILS  contained  in  the  Geological 
Museum  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  by  J.  W.  Salter,  F.G.S. 
With  a  Portrait  of  PROFESSOR  Sedgwick.     Royal  4to.    7s.  6d. 

CATALOGUE  OF  OSTEOLOGICAL  SPECIMENS  con- 

tained  in  the  Anatomical  Museum  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Demy  8vo.    2s,  6d. 

See  also  Pitt  Press  Mathematical  Series^  p.  43. 


LAW. 

ELEMENTS  OF  THE  LAW  OF  TORTS.  A  Text-book 
for  Students.  By  Melville  M.  Bigelow,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  the 
Law  School  of  the  University  of  Boston,  U.S.A.  Crown  8vo.    lar.  6d, 

"  It  is  based  on  the  original  American  edition,  showing  great  grasp  of  subject ...  A  very  full 

but  it  is  an  English  Text-book  with   English  index  enhances  the  value  of  this  book,  which 

authorities  and  statutes  and  illustrations  sub-  should  uke  a  prominent  place  among  the  really 

stitutcd  very  generally  for  the  American . . .  The  trustworthy  text-books  for  the  use  of  students." — 

style    is    easy  and   lucid,   though  condensed.  Law  Titrus. 

TABLES  SHEWING  THE  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN 

ENGLISH    AND    INDIAN    LAW.     By   Sir   ROLAND    Knyvet 
Wilson,  Bart.,  M.A.,  LL.M.     Demy  4to.     \s. 


London :  C  7.  Clav  &^  So.vs,  Cambridge  University  Press  Warehouse^ 
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A  SELECTION  OF  CASES  ON  THE  ENGLISH  LAW 
OF  CONTRACT.    By  Gerard  Brown  Finxh,  M.A.,  of  Lincoln's 

Inn,  Barrister  at  Law.     Koyal  8vo.     2%s, 

"An    invaluable    guide    towards    the    best    method    of    legal    study.** — Lmfm    Qmarierif 
Review. 

LAND   IN   FETTERS.     Being  the  Yorke  Prize  Essay  for 

1885.     By  T.  E.  SCRUlTON,  M.A.     Demy  8vo.     ^s.  dcL 

COMMONS  AND  COMMON  FIELDS,  OR  THE  HIS- 
TORY AND  POLICY  OF  THE  LAWS  RELATING  TO 
COxMMONS  AND  ENCLOSURES  IN  ENGLAND.  Being  the 
Yorke  Prize  Essay  for  1886.    By  T.  E.  SCRUTTON,  M.A.      icxr.  6d, 

HISTORY  OF  THE  LAW  OF  TITHES  IN  ENGLAND. 

Being  the  Yorke  Prize  Essay  for  1887.    By  W.  Easterby,  B.A.,  LLB., 
\\  St  John's  College  and  the  Middle  Temple.     Demy  8va     js,  (uL 

HISTORY  OF  LAND  TENURE  IN  IRELAND.     Being 

the  Yorke  Prize  Essay  for  1888.  By  W.  E.  MONTGOMERY,  M.A., 
LL.M.     Demy  8vo.     \os.  dd. 

AN  HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  EQUITABLE 

JURISDICTION  OF  THE  COURT  OF  CHANCERY.  Being 
the  Yorke  Prize  Essay  for  1889.  By  D.  M.  Kerly,  M.A.,  St  John's 
College.     Demy  8vo.     12^.  6(t 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  CRIMINAL  LIABILITY.    By  E.  C. 

Clark,  LL.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, also  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.     Crown  8vo.     ys,  6i/. 

PRACTICAL  JURISPRUDENCE,  a  Comment  on  AUSTIN. 
By  E.  C.  Clark,  LLD.     Crown  8vo.    9J. 

J'  "Damit  schliesst  dieses  inhaltreiche  und        tical  Jurisprudence." — Kteig.  CrN/miMi//>1ir 

nach  alien  Seiien  anregende  Buch  uber  Prac-        Kechtvivissenschaft. 

\  A  SELECTION  OF  THE  STATE  TRIALS.     By  J.  W. 

Willis-Bund,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Constitutional  Law  and 
History,  University  College,  London.  Crown  8vo.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
In  3  parts.    Now  reduced  to  30j.  {originally  published  at  46J.) 

"  This  work  is  a  very  useful  contribution  to  growth  and  development  of  the  law  of  treasom, 
that  important  branch  of  the  constitutional  his-  as  it  may  be  gathered  from  trials  before  the 
lory  of  England  which  is  concerned  with  the        ordinary  courts."—  The  Academy. 

BRACTON'S  NOTE  BOOK.     A  Collection  of  Cases  de- 
'  cided  in  the  King's  Courts  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third, 

annotated  by  a  Lawyer  of  that  time,  seemingly  by  Henry  of  Bratton. 
Edited  by  F.  W.  Maitland  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister  at  Law, 
Downing  Professor  of  the  Laws  of  England.  3  vols.  Demy  8vo. 
Buckram.    ;^3.  y.    Net. 

i  THE  SCIENCE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW,  being  a 

general  sketch  of  the  historic  basis  of  the  rules  observed  by  states 
I  in  their  normal  and  abnormal  relations  in  the  past  and  the  present. 

'■  By  Thomas  Alfred  Walker,  M.A.,  LL.M.  of  the  Middle  Temple; 

'  Fellow  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  sometime  Lightfoot  Scholar  and 

Senior  Whewell  Scholar  for  International  Law.     Demy  8vo. 

{Nearly  ready. 
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THE   FRAGMENTS  OF  THE   PERPETUAL   EDICT 

OF  SALVIUS  JULIANUS,  collected,  arranged,  and  annotated  by 
Bryan  Walker,  M.A.,  LL.D.,late  Law  Lecturer  of  St  John's  College, 
and  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.     Crown  8vo.    oj. 

"  In  the  present  book  we  have  the  fruits  of  such  a  student  will  be  interested  as  well  as  per- 
the  same  kind  of  thorough  and  well-ordered  haps  surprised  to  find  how  abundantly  the  ex- 
study  which  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  notes  tant  fragments  illustrate  and  clear  up  points 
to  the  Commentaries  and  the  Institutes  .  .  .  which  have  attracted  his  attention  in  the  Com- 
Hitherto  the  Edict  has  been  almost  inac-  mentaries,  or  the  Institutes,  or  the  Digest.**— 
cessible  to  the  ordinary  English  student,  and  Law  TtMus. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  JUS- 
TINIAN'S DIGEST.  Containing  an  account  of  its  composition 
and  of  the  Jurists  used  or  referred  to  therein.  By  Henry  John 
ROBY,  M.A.,  formerly  Prof,  of  Jurisprudence,  University  College, 
London.     Demy  8vo.     95. 

JUSTINIAN'S  DIGEST.     Lib.  VII.,  Tit.  I.    De  Usufructu, 

with  a  Legal  and  Philological  Commentary.    By  H.  J.  RoBY,  M.A. 
Demy  8vo.    9J. 
Or  the  Two  Parts  complete  in  One  Volume.     Demy  8vo.     i8j. 

"Not  an  obscurity,  philological,  historical,  whose  decisions  and  arguments  constitute  its 

or  le^,  has  been  left  unsifted.     More  inform-  substance.     Nowhere  else  can  a  clearer  view 

ing  aid  still  has  been  supplied  to  the  student  of  be  obtained  of  the  personal  succession  by  which 

the  Digest  at  large  by  a  preliminary  account,  the  tradition  of  Roman  legad  science  was  sus- 

coverin|;  nearly  300  pages,  of  the  mode   of  tained  and  developed. " — Tfu  Tim**. 
composition  of  the  Digest,  and  of  the  jurists 

THE  COMMENTARIES  OF  GAIUS  AND  RULES  OF 

ULPIAN.  With  a  Translation  and  Notes,  by  J.  T.  Abdy,  LL.D., 
Judge  of  County  Courts,  late  Regius  Professor  of  Laws  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  the  late  Bryan  Walker,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
New  Edition  by  Bryan  Walker.    Crown  8vo.     idf. 

"As  scholars  and  as  editors  Messrs  Abdy  way  of  reference  or  necessary  explanation, 

and  Walker  have  done  their  work  well .  .  .  For  Thus  the  Roman  jurist  is  allowed  to  speak  for 

one  thing  the  editors  deserve  special  commen-  himself,  and  the  reader  feels  that  he  is  really 

dation.     They  have  presented  Gaius  to  the  studying  Roman  law  in  the  original,  and  not  a 

reader  with  few  notes  and  those  merely  by  fanciful  representation  of  it." — Atknuttam. 

THE  INSTITUTES  OF  JUSTINIAN,  translated  with 
Notes  by  J.  T.  Abdy,  LL.D.,  and  the  late  Bryan  Walker,  M.A., 
LL.D.     Crown  8vo.     i6j. 

"We  welcome  here  a  valuable  contribution  the  ordinary  student,  whose  attention  is  dis- 

to  the  study  of  jurisprudence.     The  text  of  the  tracted  from  the  subject-matter  by  the   dif- 

InstituUs  IS  occasionally  perplexing,  even  to  ficulty  of  struggling  throu|;h  the  language  in 

practised  scholars,  whose  knowledge  of  das-  which  it  is  contained,  it  will  be  almost  indis- 

sical  models  does  not  always  avail  them  in  pensable." — Sptctator, 

dealing  with  the  technicalities  of  legal  phrase-  "The  notes  are  learned  and  aurfully  com- 

ology.    Nor  can  the  ordinary  dictionaries  be  piled,  and  this  edition  will  be  found  useful  to 

expected  to  furnish  all  the  help  that  is  wanted.  students." — Law  Times. 
This  translation  will  then  be  of  great  use.    To 

SELECTED  TITLES  FROM  THE  DIGEST,  annotated 
by  the  late  B.  Walker,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Part  L  Mandati  vel  Contra. 
Digest  XVIL  I.     Crown  8vo.     Sj. 

Part  II.     De  Adquirendo  rerum  dominio  and  De  Adquirenda  vel 

amittenda  possessione.     Digest  xll  i  and  ii.     Crown  8vo.    dr. 

Part  III.    De  Condictionibus.    Digest  xn.  i  and 4 — 7  and  Digest 

XIII.  I — 3.    Crown  8vo.    dr. 

GROTIUS  DE  JURE  BELLI  ET  PACIS,  with  the  Notes 

of  Barbeyrac  and  others ;  accompanied  by  an  abridged  Translation 
of  the  Text,  by  W.  Whewell,  D.D.  late  Master  of  Trinity  College. 
3  Vols.     Demy  8vo.     12^.    The  translation  separate,  dr. 
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mSTOBICAL  AND  BIOGBAPHICAL  WO&KS,  ftc. 

THE   LIFE  AND  LETTERS   OF  THE   REVEREND 

ADAM  SEDGWICK,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Woodwardian  Professor  of  Geology  from  1818  to 
1873.  (Dedicated,  by  special  permission,  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.) 
By  John  Willis  Clark,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  and  Thomas  M^Kenny  Hughes,  M.A.,  Woodwardian 
Professor  of  Geology.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo.     jdr. 

"  Beyond  question,  the  principal  book  of  the 
present  week  (June  ao,  1800)  is  the  Life  amd 

Letters  of  the  Reverend  Adam  Sedgwick." —  

Times.  praise ;  and  wre  trust  that  these  two  sumptuoos 

"  Sedewick  has  been  fortunate  in  having  the  volumes  will  long  keep  green  the  memory  of 

story  of  nis  life  told  b^-  two  men.  both  of  whom  one  of  the  last  and  greatest  of  that  remarkable 

knew  him  intimately,  and  who  nave  spared  no  corapaivy  of  ^reat  men  who  were  the  pride  and 

pains  to  set  his  graciuus  personality  as  well  as  glory  ofTrinity  College  during  the  earlier  yean 

his  scientific  work  clearly  before  their  readers.  of  the  present  century."— .S'A/«n^^  Hevsrm, 
...For  the  picture  given  us  of  the  man  himself, 

LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  STEIN,  OR  GERMANY  AND 

PRUSSIA  IN  THE  NAPOLEONIC  AGE,  by  J.  R.  Seelky, 
M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  with  Portraits  and  Maps.    3  Vols.     Demy  8vo,     jar. 

*'Dr  Busch's  volume  has  made  people  think  feel  very  pardonable  pride  at  seeing  one  of 

and  talk  even  more  than  usual  of  Pnnce  Bis-  their  countrymen  undertake  to  write  the  his- 

marck,  and  Professor  Seeley's  very  learned  work  tory  of  a  period   from  the    investigation   of 

on  Stein  will  turn  attention  to  an  earlier  and  an  which    even    laborious   Germans   are  apt    to 

almost  equally  eminent  German  statesman....  shiink." — Timet. 

He  was  one,  perhaps  the  chief,  of  the  illus-  "  In  a  notice  of  this  kind  scant  justice  *:^r^ 

trious  group  of  strangers  who  came  to   the  be  done  to  a  work  like  the  one  before  us;  no 

rescue  of  Prussia  in  her  darkest  hour,  about  short  risumi  can  give  even  the  most  meagre 

the  time  of  the  inglorious  Peace  of  Tilsit,  and  notion  of  the  contents  of  tbese  volumes,  which 

who  laboured  to  put  life  and  order  into  her  contain  no  page  that  is  superfluous,  and  none 

dispirited  army,  her  impoverished  finances,  and  that  is  tm interesting." — Athetuntim. 
her  inefficient  Civil  Service.    Englishmen  will 

THE  GROWTH  OF  BRITISH  POLICY,  by  J.  R.  Seelky, 

M.A.  [In  the  Press. 

THE  COLLECTED  PAPERS  OF  HENRY  BRAD- 
SHAW,  including  his  Memoranda  and  Conmiunications  read  before 
the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society.  With  i'^  facsimiles.  Edited 
by  F.  J.  H.  JENKINSON,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  Demy 
8vo.     i6j. 

MEMORIALS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  GEORGE  ELWES 

CORRIE,   D.D.,   formerly   Master  of  Jesus    College,   Cambridge. 
Edited  by  M.  HoLROYD.     Demy  8vo.     125. 

THE  DESPATCHES  OF  EARL  GOWER,  English  Am- 
bassador at  the  court  of  Versailles  from  June  1790  to  August  1792 
to  which  are  added  the  Despatches  of  Mr  Lindsay  and  Mr  Munro' 
and  the   Diary  of  Lord  Palmerston  in    France   during  July    and 
August  1 79 1.    Edited  by  OscAR  Browning,  M.A,    Demy  8vo.     15^. 

THE    GROWTH    OF    ENGLISH     INDUSTRY    AND 

COMMERCE  DURING  THE  EARLY  AND  MIDDLE  AGES. 
By  W.  Cunningham,  D.D.,  University  Lecturer.    Demy  8vo.      i6j] 

"  Dr  Cunningham's  book  is  one  of  excep-  marshalling  the  varied  facts  in  the  vast  field 

tional  interest  and  usefulness.     It  cannot  oe  which  has    been  trttversed,   and   by  singular 

too  highly  praised.     It  is  characterised  by  re-  clearness  and  felicity  of  expression."— vSc^/r- 

scarch  and  thought,  by  a  remarkable  power  of  man. 
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THE  ARCHITECTURAL   HISTORY  OF  THE  UNI- 

VERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE  AND  OF  THE  COLLEGES  OF 
CAMBRIDGE  AND  ETON,  by  the  late  Robert  Willis,  M.A. 
F.R.S.,  Jacksonian  Professor  in  the  University  ot  Cambridge.  Edited 
with  large  Additions  and  brought  up  to  the  present  time  by  John 
Willis  Clark,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge.    Four  Vols.    Super  Royal  8vo.   £6.  6s. 

Also  a  limited  Edition  of  the  same,  consisting  of  120  numbered 
Copies  only,  large  paper  Quarto ;  the  woodcuts  and  steel  engravings 
mounted  on  India  paper ;  price  Twenty-five  Guineas  net  each  set. 

THE   UNIVERSITY    OF   CAMBRIDGE   FROM    THE 

EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  ROYAL  INJUNCTIONS  OF 
1535,  by  J.  B.  MULLINGER,  M.A.,  Lecturer  on  History  and  Librarian 
to  St  John's  College.     Part  I.   Demy  8vo.  (734  pp.),  12s. 

Part  II.     From  the  Royal  Injunctions  of  1535  to  the  Accession  of 

Charles  the  First.     Demy  8vo.     iSs. 

**  He  shews  in  the  statutes  of  the  Colleges,  "  Mr    MuUinger    displays     an    admirable 

the  internal  organization  of  the  University,  its  thoroughness  in  his  work.     Nothing  could  be 

connection  with  national  problems,  its  studies,  more  exhaustive  and  conscientious    than  his 

its  social   life.     All   this  he   combines  in  a  method :    and  his  style...is  pictivesque  and 

form  which  is   eminently  readable."— Prop.  elevated." — Times. 
Crughton  in  Cont,  Review. 

SCHOLAE  ACADEMICAE:  some  Account  of  the  Studies 
at  the  English  Universities  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  C. 
Wordsworth,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Peterhouse.    Demy  8vo.     los.  6d. 

*'  Mr  Wordsworth   has   collected  a  great  ...  To  a  great  extent  it  is  purely  a  book  of  re- 

quantitv  of  minute  and   curious  information  ference,  and  as  such  it  will  be  of  permanent 

about  the  working  of  Cambridge  institutions  in  value  for  the  historical  knowledge  of  English 

the  last  century,  with  an  occasional  comparison  education  and  learning." — Saturday  Review. 
of  the  corresponding  state  of  things  at  Oxford. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLES  OF  GREEK  HISTORY. 

Accompanied  by  a  short  narrative  of  events,  with  references  to  the 
sources  of  information  and  extracts  from  the  ancient  authorities,  by 
Carl  Peter.  Translated  from  the  German  by  G.  Chawner, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.     Demy  4to.     lox. 

THE    CONSTITUTION    OF   CANADA.      By  J.  E.   C. 

MUNRO,  LL.M.,  Professor  of  Law  and  Political  Economy  at  Vic- 
toria University,  Manchester.     Demy  8vo.     los. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ST  JOHN  THE 
EVANGELIST,  by  Thomas  Baker,  B.D.,  Ejected  Fellow.  Edited 
by  John  E.  B.  Mayor,  M.A.    Two  Vols.    Demy  8vo.    24J. 

HISTORY    OF    NEPAL,  translated   by  MunshT  Shew 

Shunker  Singh  and  Pandit  Shr!  Gunanand;  edited  with  an 
Introductory  Sketch  of  the  Country  and  People  by  Dr  D.  WRIGHT, 
late  Residency  Surgeon  at  K&thm&ndu,  and  with  facsimiles  of  native 
drawings,  and  portraits  of  Sir  J  UNO  Bahadur,  the  King  of  Nepal, 
&c.     Super-royal  8vo.     los.  6d. 
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KINSHIP  AND  MARRIAGE  IN  EARLY  ARABIA. 
by  W.  Robertson  Smith,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Arabic  and 
Fellow  of  Christ's  College.     Crown  8vo.    7J.  dd, 

"  It  would  be  superfluous  to  praise  a  book       early  history  can  aflbrd  to  be  without  Kmskif 
so  learned  and  masterly  as  Professor  Robertson        in  Earfy  Arabia,** — Nrntune. 
Smith's ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  no  student  of 

TRAVELS  IN  ARABIA  DESERTA  IN  1876  AND 
1877.  By  Charles  M.  Doughty,  of  Gonville  and  Caius  Coll^^e. 
With  Illustrations  and  a  Map.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo.     ^(^3.  3^. 

"This  is  in  several  respects  a  remarkable  with  more  enthusiasm  and  love." — Timtet. 
book.    It  records  the  ten  years'  travels  of  the  "We  judge  this  book  to  be  the  most  re- 
author  throughout  Northern  Arabia,  in   the  markaUe  record  of ^  adventure   and   research 
He)as  and  Nejd,  from  Syria  to  Mecca.     No  which  has  been  published  to  this  generataoo." 
doubt  this  region  has  been  visited  by  previous  — Spectator. 

travellers,  but  none,  we  venture  to  think,  have  Its  value  as  a  storehouse  of  knowledge 

done  their  work  with  so  much  thoroughness  or  cannot  be  exaggerated." — Saiurdajf  Rt    ' 


A  JOURNEY  OF  LITERARY  and  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 

RESEARCH  IN  NEPAL  AND  NORTHERN  INDIA,  during 
the  Winter  of  1884-5.  ^V  CECIL  Bendall,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Sanskrit  in  University  College,  London.     Demy  8vo.     lor. 


CAHBRIDOE  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS. 

POLITICAL  PARTIES  IN  ATHENS  DURING  THE 
PELOPONNESIAN  WAR,  by  L  Whibley,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.  (Prince  Consort  Dissertation,  1888.) 
Second  Edition,     Crown  8vo.     2j.  bd. 

POPE    GREGORY   THE  GREAT  AND   HIS    RELA- 

TIONS  WITH  GAUL,  by  F.  W.  Kellett,  M.A.,  Sidney  Sussex 
College.     (Prince  Consort  Dissertation,  1888.)     Crown  8vo.     2j.  bd. 

THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  EXPERIMENTS  OF  THE 

COMMONWEALTH,  (Thirlwall  Prize  Essay,  1889),  by  E.  Jenks, 
M.A.,  LL.B.,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo.  2^.  6</. 

ON  ELECTION  BY  LOT  AT  ATHENS,  by  J.  W. 
Head  lam,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  (Prince 
Consort  Dissertation,  1890.)     Crown  8vo.     2j.  td, 

THE   DESTRUCTION   OF  THE  SOMERSET  RELL 

GIOUS  HOUSES  AND  ITS  EFFECTS.  By  W.  A.  J.  Arch- 
BOLD,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Peterhouse,  Cambridge.  (Prince  Consort 
Dissertation,  1890.)     Crown  8vo.  {Nearly  ready, 

THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  FRISIA,  with  special  rela- 
tion to  its  Conversion.  By  W.  E.  Collins,  B.A.,  Selwyn  College, 
Cambridge.    (Prince  Consort  Dissertation,  1890.)    Crown  8vo. 

{Preparing^, 


\ 
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"The  book  is  beautifully  executed,  and  with 
its  few  handsome  plates,  and  excellent  indexes, 
does  much  credit  to  the  Cambridge  Press.  All 
lovers  of  true  art  and  of  good  work  should  be 


ABT,  &c. 

THE   ENGRAVED   GEMS    OF   CLASSICAL  TIMES, 

with  a  Catalogue  of  the  Gems  in  the  Fiizwilliam  Museum,  by 
J.  Henry  Middleton,  M.A.,  Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art.  Royal 
8vo.     Buckram,  12s,  6d. 

A  CATALOGUE  OF  ANCIENT  MARBLES  IN  GREAT 

BRITAIN,  by  Prof.  Adolf  Michaelis.  Translated  by  C.  A.  M. 
Fennell,  Litt.  D.     Royal  8vo.     Roxburgh  (Morocco  back),  £2.  2s. 

grateful  to  the  Syndics  of  the  University  Press 
for  the  liberal  facilities  aflbrded  by  them  tu> 
wards  the  production  of  this  important  volume 
by  Professor  Michaelis." — Saturday  Review, 

COUNTERPOINT.  A  Practical  Course  of  Study,  by  the 
late  Professor  Sir  G.  A.  Macfarren,  M.A.,  Mus.  Doc.  New 
Edition,  revised.     Crown  4to.     js,  6d, 

THE  LITERARY  REMAINS  OF  ALBRECHT  DURER, 

by  W.  M.  Conway.  With  Transcripts  from  the  British  Museum 
MSS.,  and  Notes  by  LiNA  Eckenstein.  Royal  8vo.  21s,  {The 
Edition  is  limited  to  ^oo  copies,) 

THE  TYPES  OF  GREEK  COINS.    By  Percy  Gardner, 

Litt.  D.,  F.S.A.  With  16  Autotype  plates,  containing  photographs  of 
Coins  of  all  parts  of  the  Greek  World.  Impl.  4to.  Cloth  extra, 
£1.  lis.  6d.;  Roxburgh  (Morocco  back),  £2.  2s. 

'•  Professor  Gardner's  book  is  written  with  be  distinctly  recommended  to  that  omnivorous 
such  lucidity  and  in  a  manner  so  strai^htfor-  class  of  readers — 'men  in  the  schools'." — Sa- 
ward  that  it  may  well  win  converts,  and  it  may        turday  Review. 

AN     INTRODUCTION     TO     GREEK    EPIGRAPHY. 

Part  I.  The  Archaic  Inscriptions  and  the  Greek  Alphabet  by  E.  S. 
Roberts,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College. 
Demy  8vo.     With  illustrations.     i8j. 

notices  bearing  on  each  document.  Explana- 
tory remarks  either  accompany  the  text  or  are 
adtled  in  an  appendix.  To  the  whole  is  .pre- 
fixed a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  alphabet  up 
to  the  terminal  date.  At  the  end  the  result  is 
resumed  in  general  tables  of  all  the  alphabets, 
classified  according  to  their  connexions;  and  a 
scjparate  table  illustrates  the  alphabet  of  Athens. 
The  volume  contains  about  five  hundred  in- 
scriptions, and  forms  a  moderate  octavo  of  about 
four  hundred  pages." — Saturday  Review, 


"We  will  say  at  once  that  Mr  Roberts  ap- 
pears to  have  done  his  work  very  well.  The 
book  is  clearly  and  conveniently  arranged. 
The  inscriptions  are  naturally  divided  accord- 
ing to  the  places  to  which  they  belong.  Under 
each  head  are  given  illustrations  sufficient  to 
show  the  characteristics  of  the  writing,^  one 
copy  in  letters  of  the  original  form  (sometimes 
a  facsimile)  being  followed  by  another  in  the 
usual  cursive.  References,  which  must  have 
cost  great  labour,  are  given  to  the  scattered 


ESSAYS  ON  THE  ART  OF  PHEIDIAS.     By  C.  Wald- 

STEIN,  Lilt.  D.,  Phil.  D.,  Reader  in  Classical  Archaeology  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.    Royal  8vo.    16  Plates.     Buckram,  3ar. 

"  His  book  will  be  universally  welcomed  as  **  *  Essays  on  the  Art  of  Pheidias'  form  an 

a  very   valuable  contribution  towards  a  more  extremely    valuable    and    important    piece  of 

thorough  knowledge  of  the  style  of  Pheidias." —  work.  .  .  .  Taking  it  for  the  illustrations  alone. 

The  Academy.  it  is  an  exceedingly  fascinating  boolc" — Times. 

THE    WOODCUTTERS    OF    THE    NETHERLANDS 

during  the  last  quarter  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  In  3  parts.  I.  His- 
tory of  the  Woodcutters.  II.  Catalogue  of  their  Woodcuts.  III.  List  of 
Books  containing  Woodcuts.  By  W.  M.  Conway.  Demy  8vo.  los.  6d. 
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MISCELLANEOnS. 

GRAY  AND  HIS  FRIENDS.  Letters  and  Relics  in  great 
part  hitherto  unpublished.  By  Rev.  D.  C.  TovEY,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  6j. 

ERASMUS.  The  Rede  Lecture,  delivered  in  the  Senate- 
House,  Cambridge,  June  ii,  1890,  by  R.  C.  JEBB,  Litt.D.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Greek.     Cloth,  is.     Paper  Covers,  i  j. 

FROM   SHAKESPEARE  TO    POPE:    an   Inquiry   into 

the  causes  and  phenomena  of  the  rise  of  Classical  Poetry  in  England. 
By  Edmund  Gosse,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.    dr. 

THE  LATIN  HEPTATEUCH.  Published  piecemeal  by 
the  French  printer  William  Morel  (1560)  and  the  French  Bene- 
dictines E.  Martene  (1733)  and  J.  B.  Pitra  (1852—88).  Critically 
reviewed  by  John  E.  B.  Mayor,  M.A.    Demy  8vo.     loj.  6df. 

A  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.     Printed  from  the 

(Incomplete)MS.  of  thelateT.  H.  Key,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  Cr.4to.  31^.6^. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  TEXTUAL  CRITICISM 

OF  THE  DIVINA  COMMEDIA.  Including  the  complete  col- 
lation throughout  the  Inferno  of  all  the  MSS.  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge.   By  the  Rev.  Edward  Moore,  D.D.    Demy  8vo.     21J. 

"  By  far  the  most  important  and  scholar-like  work  which  has  yet  appeared  on  the  subject.** 

Guardian, 

EIGHTEEN  YEARS  OF  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 

By  R.  D.  Roberts,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  Organizing  Secretary  for  Lectures 
to  the  Local  Examinations  and  Lectures  Syndicate.  With  Map. 
Crown  8vo.     \s, 

TOWN  AND  GOWN.     Five  Years'  Work  in  St  George's, 

Camberwell.  By  J.  Tetley  Rowe,  M.A,  Trinity  College,  Missioner, 
with  Preface  by  the  Rev.  H.  Montagu  Butler,  D.D.,  Master  of 
Trinity  College.     Crown  4to.  with  Illustrations,     is, 

STUDIES    IN    THE    LITERARY    RELATIONS    OF 

ENGLAND  WITH  GERMANY  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY.     By  C.  H.  Herford,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.    9^. 

RHODES  IN  ANCIENT  TIMES.    By  Cecil  Torr,  M.A. 

With  six  plates.     Demy  8vo.     lor.  6^. 

RHODES  IN  MODERN  TIMES.    By  the  same  Author. 

With  three  plates.     Demy  8vo.     8j. 

THE   LITERATURE   OF   THE    FRENCH    RENAIS- 

SANCE.  An  Introductory  Essay.  By  A.  A.  TiLLEY,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo.  dr. 

CHAPTERS  ON  ENGLISH  METRE.  By  Rev.  Joseph 
B.  Mayor,  M.A.    Demy  8vo.     Ts.  6d, 

A  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  IRISH  LANGUAGE.    By  Prof. 

WiNDiSCH.   Translated  by  Dr  NORM  AN  MoORE.  Crown  8vo.   7^.  6a^. 

LECTURES  ON  TEACHING,  delivered  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge  in  the  Lent  Term,  1880.  By  J.  G.  FiTCH,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Training  Colleges.  Cr.  8vo.  New  Edit.  5  j. 

*' Mr  Fitch's  book  covers  so  wide  a  field        best  existing  va^e  mecum  for  the  teacher." 

and  touches  on  so  many  burning  questions  that        Pa//  Ala//  Gazette. 
we  must  be  content  to  recommend  it  as  the 
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LECTURES   ON  THE   GROWTH  AND   MEANS  OF 

TRAINING  THE  MENTAL  FACULTY,  delivered  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge.   By  F.  Warner,  M.D.,F.R.C,P.    Cr.  8vo.   ^.  6d. 

LECTURES    ON    LANGUAGE    AND     LINGUISTIC 

METHOD  IN  THE  SCHOOL,  delivered  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.    By  S.  S.  Laurie,  M.A.,  LL.D.    Crown  8vo.    4s. 

OCCASIONAL    ADDRESSES    ON    EDUCATIONAL 

SUBJECTS.    By  S.  S.  Laurie,  M.A.,  LLD.     Crown  8vo.    5^. 

A  MANUAL  OF  CURSIVE  SHORTHAND.     By  H.  L. 

Callendar,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.   Ex.  Fcap.  8vo.    2s. 

A  SYSTEM   OF  PHONETIC  SPELLING  ADAPTED 
TO  ENGLISH.    By  H.  L  Callendar,  M.A.    Ex.  Fcap.  8vo.    6d. 

A  PRIMER  OF  CURSIVE  SHORTHAND.    By  H.  L. 
Callendar,  M.A.    Ex.  Fcap,  8vo.    6d, 

ESSAYS    FROM   THE    SPECTATOR    IN    CURSIVE 

SHORTHAND.    By  H.  L.  Callendar,  M.A.    Ex.  Fcap.  8vo.    6d, 
READING  PRACTICE  IN  CURSIVE  SHORTHAND. 

Easy  Extracts  for  Beginners.  The  Gospel  according  to  St  Mark, 
(First  half).  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Chaps.  I.— V.  Alice  in 
Wonderland.    Chap.  VII.    3</.  each. 

RANDOM    EXERCISES    IN    FRENCH    GRAMMAR, 

Homonyms  and  Synonyms  for  Advanced  Students,  by  L.  BoQUEL, 
Lecturer  at  Emmanuel  and  Newnham  Colleges.    Crown  8vo.    3^.  6d. 

KEY  to  the  above  by  the  same.    Crown  8vo.     10s,  6d,  (net). 

EXERCISES    IN    FRENCH    COMPOSITION    for  Ad- 
vanced Students.    By  the  same.    Demy  8vo.    5^.  6d.  (net). 
For  other  books  on  Education^  see  Pitt  Press  Series^  pp.  38,  39. 

ADMISSIONS  TO  GONVILLE  AND  CAIUS  COLLEGE 

in  the  University  of  Cambridge  March  1558 — 9  to  Jan.  1678 — 9. 
Edited  by  J.  VENN,  Sc.D.,  and  S.  C.  Venn.    Demy  8vo.     lor. 

ECCLESIAE      LONDINO-BATAVAE     ARCHIVVM. 

ToMVS  Primvs.  Abrahami  Ortelii  et  virorum  eruditorum  ad 
eundem  et  ad  Jacobvm  Colivm  Orteltanvm  Epistulae,  1524— 
1628,  TOMVS  Secvndvs.  EPISTVLAE  ET  TRACTATVS  cum 
Reformationis  tum  Ecclesiae  LondinoBatavae  Historiam  lUustrantes 
1544 — 1622.  Ex  autographis  mandante  Ecclesia  Londino-Batava 
cdidit  Joannes  Henricvs  Hessels.  Demy  4to.  Each  volume, 
separately,  j^3.  I oj.    Taken  together;^ 5.  55".    Net. 

AN     EIGHTH     CENTURY    LATIN-ANGLO-SAXON 

GLOSSARY  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge.    Edited  by  J.  H.  Hessels.    Demy  8vo.     lor. 

CATALOGUE    OF   THE    HEBREW  MANUSCRIPTS 

preserved  in  the  University  Library,  Cambridge.  By  the  late  Dr  S.  M. 
SCHiLLER-SziNESSY.  Volume  L  containing  Section  i.  The  Holy 
Scriptures ;  Section  ll.    Commentaries  on  the  Bible,    Demy  8vo.    9J. 
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A  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  MANUSCRIPTS   preserved 

in  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.     Demy  8vo.     c  Vols, 
lof.  each.     INDEX  TO  THE  CATALOGUE.    Demy  8vo.     lor. 

A  CATALOGUE  OF  ADVERSARIA  and  printed  books 

preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.     3^.  6d. 

THE  ILLUMINATED  MANUSCRIPTS  IN  THE   LI- 

brary  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Catalogued  with  Description^,  and 
an  Introduction,  by  W.  G.  Searle,  M.A.    Demy  8vo.     ys.  6aL 

A    CHRONOLOGICAL    LIST     OF    THE     GRACES, 

Documents,  and  other  Papers  in  the   University  Registry   which 
concern  the  University  Library.     Demy  8vo.     2J.  6d, 

CATALOGUS  BIBLIOTHECiE  BURCKHARDTIAN^. 

Demy  4to.     5 J. 

GRADUATI  CANTABRIGIENSES :  SIVE  CATA- 
LOGUS exhibens  nomina  eorum  quos  gradu  quocunque  ornavit 
Academia  Cantabrigiensis  (1800— 1884).  Cura  H.  R.  LUARD  S.  T.  P. 
Demy  8vo.     i  is,  6d, 

STATUTES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE 

and  for  the  Colleges  therein,  made,  published  and  approved  (1878 — 
1882)  under  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Act,  1877. 
With  an  Appendix.     Demy  8vo.     16s. 

STATUTES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 

With  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  the  University.    8vo.     jj.  6^. 

ORDINANCES    OF    THE    UNIVERSITY    OF    CAM- 

BRIDGE.     Demy  8vo.     ys,  6d,     Supplement  to  ditto,     is. 

TRUSTS,   STATUTES    AND    DIRECTIONS    aflfecting 

(i)  The  Professorships  of  the  University.  (2)  The  Scholarships 
and  Prizes.    (3)  Other  Gifts  and  Endowments.     Demy  8vo.     5^. 

COMPENDIUM  of  UNIVERSITY  REGULATIONS.  6^/. 


CAMBRIDGE   PHILOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S 

PUBLICATIONS. 

TRANSACTIONS.     Vol.    I.    1872— 18S0.     15J.      Vol.   IL 

1881— 1882.  With  Index  to  Vols  I.,  II.  and  Proceedings  for  1882. 
12s.  Vol.  III.  Pt.  I.  1886.  3J.  6{f.  Pt.  II.  1889.  2s,  Pt.  III.  1890. 
2J.  6//. 

PROCEEDINGS.      I  — IIL     2s.    6d.      IV  — VL     2s.    6^ 

VII— IX.  2.9. 6^.    X— XII.  2j.6rt^.    XIII— XV.  2^.6^/.    XVI— XVIII 
2s.6d.    XIX— XXL  2J.  6^/.     XXII— XXIV.   1889.    With  Laws  and 
List  of  Members  for  1890.     is, 

SPELLING  REFORM  AND  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 
by  H.  Sweet.  2^,  PRONUNCIATION  OF  LATIN  in  the 
Augustan  Period.     3^. 
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Ci)e  Caml)ritiij9:e  Bilile  for 

General  Editor  :  J.  J.  S.  Perowne,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Worcester. 


'*  It  is  difficult  to  commend  too  highly  this  excellent  series." — Guardian, 

'*The  modesty  of  the  general  title  of  this  series  has,  we  believe,  led  many  to  misunderstand 
its  character  and  underrate  its  value.  The  books  are  well  suited  for  study  in  the  upper  forms  of 
our  best  schools,  but  not  the  less  are  they  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  Bible  students  who  are  not 
specialists.  We  doubt,  indeed,  whether  any  of  the  numerous  popular  commentaries  recently 
issued  in  this  country  will  be  found  more  serviceable  for  general  use." — Academy. 

"  One  of  the  most  popular  and  useful  literary  enterprises  of  the  nineteenth  century.** — Baptist 
Mngazin*. 

"  Of  great  value.  The  whole  series  of  comments  for  schools  is  highly  esteemed  by  students 
capable  of  forming  a  judgment.  The  books  are  scholarly  without  being  pretentious:  information 
is  so  given  as  to  be  easily  understood." — Sword  and  Trov/eL 

The  Bishop  of  Worcester  has  undertaken  the  general  editorial  supervision 
of  the  work,  assisted  by  a  staff  of  eminent  coadjutors.  Some  of  the  books  have 
been  already  edited  or  undertaken  by  the  following  gentlemen :     - 

Rev.  A.  Carr,  l/l.K»,  late  Assistant  Master  at  Wellington  College. 

Rev.  T.  K.  Cheynb,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Kochester. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Davidson,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew^  Edinburgh, 

The  Ven.  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Westminster. 

Rev.  G.  G.  FiNDLAY,  B.A. 

Rev.  C.  D.  GiNSBURG,  LL.D. 

Rev.  A.  E.  Humphreys,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College^  Cambridge, 

Rev.  A.  F.  KiRKPATRiCK,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Regius  Professor 

of  Hebrew. 
Rev.  J.  J.  Lias,  M.  A.,  IcUe  Professor  at  St  DavuTs  College,  Lampeter, 
Rev.  J.  R.  LUMBY,  D.D.,  Norrisian  Professor  of  Divinity, 
Rev.  G.  F.  Maclear,  D.D.,  Warden  of  St  Augustine's  College,  Canterbury, 
Rev.  H.  C.  G.  MouLE,  M.A.,  laU  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Principal  of 

Ridley  Hall^  Cambridge, 
Rev.  E.  H.  Perowne,  D.D.,  Master  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge, 
The  Ven.  T.  T.  Perowne,  B.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Norunch, 
Rev.  A.  Plummer,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Master  of  University  College,  Durham, 
The  Very  Rev.  E.  H.  Plumptre,  D.D.,  late  Dean  of  Wells. 
Rev.  H.  E.  Ryle,  M.A.,  Hulscan  Professor  of  Divinity, 
Rev.  W.  H.  SiMCOX,  M.A.,  loUe  Rector  of  Harlaxton, 
W.  Robertson  Smith,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Arabic  attd  Fellow  of  Chris fs 

College, 
The  Very  Rev.  H.  D.  M.  Spence,  M.A.,  Dean  of  Gloucester, 
Rev.  A.  W.  Streane,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge, 
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THE  OABIBBIDaE  BIBLE  FOB  SCHOOLS  ft  OOLLEaSS.     Cant, 

Now  Ready,     Cloth^  Extra  Fcap,  Zvo. 
THE  BOOK  OF  JOSHUA-     By  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Maci-rar,  D.D, 

With  1  Maps.    is.  dd, 

THE    BOOK    OF   JUDGES.     By  the  Rev.  J.  J.    Lias,    M.A. 

With  Map.    3J.  W. 

THE   FIRST    BOOK    OF   SAMUEL.    By  the  Rev.    Professor 

KiRKPATRiCK,  B.D.     With  Map.    y,  6</. 

THE  SECOND  BOOK  OF  SAMUEL.    By  the  Rev.  Professor 

KIRKPATRICK,  B.D.    With  1  Maps,    y,  6d, 
THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  KINGS.  By  Rev.  Prof.LuMBY,  D.D.  ^s.6d. 
THE  SECOND  BOOK  OF  KINGS.     By  the  same  Fxlitor.     3X.  6^ 
THE  BOOK  OF  JOB.    By  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Davidson,  T>,T>.     5^. 
THE  BOOK  OF  PSALMS.    Book  I.     Psalms  i— xli.     By  the 

Rev.  Prof.  KiRK PATRICK,  B.D.     35.  M. 

THE  BOOK  OF   ECCLESIASTES.     By  the  Very  Rev.  E.  H. 

Plumptre,  D.D.    5 J. 

THE  BOOK  OF  JEREMIAH.     By  the  Rev.  A.  W.   Streane, 

B.D.    With  Map.    ^,  6d, 

THE  BOOK  OF  HOSEA.    By  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  M.A.,  D.D.  y. 

THE  BOOKS  OF  OBADIAH  AND  JONAH.     By  Archdeacon 

Perownk.     3j.  6d, 

\ '  THE  BOOK  OF  MICAH.     By  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  D.D.      u.  ed. 

'  THE  BOOKS  OF  HAGGAI,  ZECHARIAH  AND  MALACHL 

By  Archdeacon  Perowne.     y.  6d, 

THE  BOOK  OF   MALACHL     By  Archdeacon  Perowne.      ix. 
THE   GOSPEL   ACCORDING   TO  ST  MATTHEW.     By  the 

Rev.  A.  Carr,  M.A.    With  2  Maps,     is,  6d. 

THE  GOSPEL   ACCORDING  TO  ST  MARK.     By  the   Rev. 

G.  F.  Maclear,  D.D.     With  4  Maps,    is,  6d, 

]■  THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST  LUKE.     By  Archdeacon 

'  :  F.  W.  Farrar.     With  4  Maps.     4/.  6d, 

III  THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST  JOHN.     By   the    Rev. 

J'  A.  Plummer,  M.A.,  D.D.    With  4  Maps.    4s,  M, 

THE    ACTS    OF    THE    APOSTLES.     By  the  Rev.    Professor 

jj'  LuMBY,  D.D.     With  4  Maps.     4s.  6d, 

^  THE   EPISTLE  TO  THE  ROMANS.     By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  G. 

Moule,  M.A.    y.  6d, 

;  THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS.    By  the  Rev. 

'  J.  J.  Lias,  M.A.     With  a  Map  and  Plan,     is, 

j  THE  SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS.     By  the 

'  Rev.  J.  J.  Lias,  M.A.    is, 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  GALATIANS.     By  the  Rev.   E.   H. 

j  Perowne,  D.D.    is,  6d, 

I  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  EPHESIANS.     By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  G. 

.1  Moule,  M.A.     is,  6d. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  PHILIPPIANS.    By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  G. 
Moule,  M.A.    is.  6d. 
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THE  OAMBRIDQE  BIBLE  FOB  80H00LS  ft  OOLLEQES.    CohL 
THE  EPISTLES  TO  THE  THESSALONIANS.     By  the  Rev. 

G.  G.  FiNDLAY,  B.A.      IS, 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS.    By  Arch.  Farrar.   is,  6d. 

THE  GENERAL  EPISTLE  OF  ST  JAMES.     By  the  Very  Rev. 
E.  H.  Plumptre,  D.D.     is,  6d, 

THE   EPISTLES  OF  ST  PETER  AND  ST  JUDK     By  the 

same  Editor,     is.  6d, 

THE  EPISTLES  OF  ST  JOHN.      By  the  Rev.  A.  Plummer, 

M.A.,  D.D.    y,  6d. 
THE  BOOK  OF  REVELATION.  By  Rev.  W.  H.  Simcox,  M.A.  31. 

THE  BOOK  OF  GENESIS.     By  the  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

THE  BOOKS  OF  EXODUS,   NUMBERS  AND   DEUTERO- 
NOMY.   By  the  Rev.  C.  D.  GiNSBURG,  LL.D. 

THE  BOOKS   OF   EZRA  AND   NEHEMIAH.     By  the   Rev. 
Prof.  Ryle,  M.A. 

THE  BOOK  OF  ISAIAH.     By  Prof.  W.  Robertson  Smith,  M.A- 

THE  BOOK  OF  EZEKIEL.     By  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Davidson,  D.D. 

THE  EPISTLES  TO  THE  COLOSSIANS  AND  PHILEMON. 
By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  M.A. 

THE  EPISTLES  TO  TIMOTHY  AND  TITUS.     By  the  Rev. 
A.  E.  Humphreys,  M.A. 


€f)t  Smaller  Cambrttige  Stble  for  ^djoote^ 

"  The  notes  elucidate  every  possible  difficulty  with  scholarly  brevity  and  clearness." — Saturday 
Reptruf. 

"We  can  cordially  recommend  this  series  of  text-books,  not  only  to  those  for  whom  it  is 
primarily  intended,  but  also  to  the  clergy  and  other  workers  for  use  m  Bible-classes." — Church 
Review. 

"Accurate  scholarship  is  obviously  a  characteristic  of  their  productions,  and  the  work  of 
simplification  and  condensation  appears  to  have  been  judiciously  and  skilfully  performed."-— 
Guardian, 

Now  ready.    Price  is,  each, 

THE    FIRST    AND    SECOND    BOOKS    OF    SAMUEL.     By 
Rev.  Prof.  Kirkpatrick,  B.D. 

THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND  BOOKS  OF  KINGS.     By  Rev. 
Prof.  LuMBV,  D.D. 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST  MATTHEW.     By  Rev. 
A.  Carr,  M.A 

THE    GOSPEL    ACCORDING    TO    ST     MARK.     By    Rev. 
G.  F.  Maclear,  D.D. 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST  LUKE.     By  Archdeacon 
Farrar,  D.D. 

THE  GOSPEL   ACCORDING  TO   ST  JOHN.      By  Rev.   A. 
Plummer,  D.D. 

THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.    By  Rev.  Prof.  Lumby,  D.D. 
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C|)e  CambrOige  6rerit  QTrstamtnt  Cor  il^rl^oote 

anti  CoIIegrs(> 

with  a  Revised  Text,  based  on  the  most  recent  critical  authorities,  and 
English  Notes,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  General  Editor, 

The  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

Now  Ready, 

THE   GOSPEL   ACCORDING   TO   ST   MATTHEW.     By  the 

Rev.  A.  Carr,  M.A.     With  4  Maps.    41.  6^. 


FaU  MaU  GoMttte, 


THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST  MARK.     By  the  Rev. 
G.  F.  Maclear,  D.D.     With  3  Maps.    41.  6^. 

''The  CambridKe  Greek  Testament,  of  which  Dr  Maclear's  edition  of  the  Gospel  aoconSas  tt> 
St  Mark  is  a  volume,  certainly  supplies  a  want  Without  pretending  to  compete  with  the  u^fW 
commentaries,  or  to  embody  very  much  original  research,  it  forms  a  most  satisfactory  introdnctaoa 
to  the  study  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  original .  . .  Dr  Maclear's  introduction  ocmtains  nil  \}^r% 
is  known  of  St  Mark's  life,  an  account  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Go«pel  'wn%  rowpoid 
an  excellent  sketch  of  the  special  characteristics  of  this  Gospel ;  an  analysis,  and  a  chapter  oi^ie 
text  of  the  New  Testament  generally  .  .  .  The  work  is  completed  by  three  good  maps.**— ^^k^^b^^ 
day  Review. 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST  LUKE.     By  Archdeacon 

Farrar.    With  4  Maps.    6j. 
THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST  JOHN.     By  the  Rev.  A. 

Plummer,  M.A.,  D.D.    W^ith  4  Maps.    6r. 

"  A  valuable  addition  has  also  been  made  to  'The  Cambridge  Greek  Testament  for  Schools,' 
Dr  Plummer's  notes  on  '  the  Gospel  according  to  St  John '  are  scholarly,  concise,  and  instructive 
and  embody  the  results  of  much  thought  and  wide  reading." — Ex/asitor.  * 

THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.   By  the  Rev.  Prof.  Lumby,  D.D., 

with  4  Maps.     6s. 

THE   FIRST   EPISTLE  TO   THE   CORINTHIANS.     By   the 
Rev.  J.  J.  Lias,  M.A.     31. 

THE  SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS.     By  the 
Uev.  J.J.  Lias,  M.A.  [In  the  rrtss. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS.     By  Arch.  Farrar,  D.D. 
THE  EPISTLES  OF  ST  JOHN.     By  the   Rev.  A.  Plummer, 

M.A.,  D.D.    4 J. 
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THE   PITT   PRESS   SERIES. 

[Copies  of  the  Pitt  Press  Series  niay  generally  be  obtained  bound  in  two  patis  for 

Class  use,  the  text  and  notes  in  separate  voluffies,] 

I.    GREEK. 

ARISTOPHANES— AVES—PLUTUS—RANAE.  With 

English  Notes  and  Introduction  by  W.  C.  Grebn,   M.A.,  late  Assistant 
Master  at  Rugby  School.    3/.  6d.  each. 

EURIPIDES.   HERACLEIDiE.    With   Introduction   and 

Explanatory  Notes  by  £.  A.  Bbck,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  Hall.     3/.  6d, 

EURIPIDES.      HERCULES    FURENS.      With    Intro- 

ductions,  Notes  and  Analysis.  By  A.  Gray,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Jesus  College, 
and  J.  T.  Hutchinson,  M.A.,  Christ's  College.    New  Edition,    xr, 

EURIPIDES.     HIPPOLYTUS.     By  W.  S.  Hadley,  M.A. 

Fellow  of  Pembroke  Collie,    u. 

EURIPIDES.     IPHIGENEIA  IN  AULIS.    By  C.  E.  S. 

Headlam,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  Hall.    2s,  6d, 

HERODOTUS,  Book  V.     Edited  with  Notes,  Introduction 

and  Maps  by  E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College,  y, 

HERODOTUS,  Book  VI.     By  the  same  Editor.    4s. 
HERODOTUS,  Books  VIII.  and  IX.    By  the  same  Editor. 

[NiMrfy  ready. 

HERODOTUS,  Book  VIII.,  Chaps.   1—90.    Book  IX., 

Chaps,  i — 89.    By  the  same  Editor.    3^.  6d,  each. 
"We  could  not  wish  for  a  better  introduction  to  Herodotus." — youmal  of  Educatiott. 

HOMER.     ODYSSEY,  Books  IX.,  X.    With  Introduction, 

Notes  and  Appendices.     By  G.  M.  Edwards,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Classical 
Lecturer  of  Sidney  Sussex  Collie.     2s,  6d.  each. 

"  Students  of  Homer  will  be  delighted  with  Mr  Edwards's  book,  for  he  never  leaves  any 
difficulty  unexplained.** — Saturday  Review. 

HOMER.    ODYSSEY,  Book  XXI.    By  the  same  Editor.  2 j. 

HOMER.     ILIAD,  Book  XXII.    By  the  same  Editor.     2s. 
Book  XXIII.    By  the  same  Editor.     2s. 

LUCIANI   SOMNIUM  CHARON  PISCATOR  ET  DE 

LUCTU,  with   English   Notes   by  W.  E.  Heitland,    M.A.,    Fellow  of 
St  John's  Collie,  Qixnbridge.     New  Edition,  with  Appendix,    y,  6d, 

LUCIAN.     MENIPPUS  AND  TIMON.    With  Notes  and 

Introduction  by  E.  C.  Mackie,  M.A.  [Nearly  ready. 
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PLATONIS  APOLOGIA  SOCRATIS.   With  Introduction. 

Notes  and  Appendices  by  J.  Adam,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer  of 
Emmanuel  College,     .v*  ^* 
*'A  worthy  representative  of  English  Scholarship." — Classical  Rtvirm. 

CRITO.     With   Introduction,  Notes  and    Appendix. 

By  the  same  Editor,     is.  6d. 

*'Mr  Adam,  already  known  as  the  author  of  a  careful  and  scholarly  edition  of  the  Apolofy 
of  Plato,  will,  we  think,  add  to  his  reputation  by  his  work  upon  the  Crito." — Acadriny. 

'*  A  scholarly  edition  of  a  dialogue  which  has  never  been  really  well  edited  in  English."— 
GuartiioH. 

EUTHYPHRO.     By  the  same  Editor.     2j.  &/. 


PLUTARCH.     LIVES  OF  THE  GRACCHI.    With  Intro- 
duction, Notes  and  Lexicon  by  Rev.  Hubert  A.  Holden,  M.A.,  LL.D.  6s, 

PLUTARCH.     LIFE    OF   NICIAS.     With    Introduction 

and  Notes.    By  Rev.  Hubert  A.  Holden,  M.A.,  LL.D.     5^. 

'*This  edition  is  as  careful  and  thorough  as  Dr  Holden's  work  always  is.** — S^ecUst^r. 

PLUTARCH.     LIFE  OF  SULLA.     With   Introduction, 

Notes,  and  Lexicon.    By  the  Rev.  Hubert  A.  Holden,  M.A.,  LL.U.    d». 

PLUTARCH.     LIFE  OF  TIMOLEON.    With   Introduc- 
tion, Notes  and  Lexicon.    By  Rev.  Hubert  A.  Holokn,  M.A.,  LL.D.    d». 

SOPHOCLES.     OEDIPUS  TYRANNUS.  School  Edition, 

with  Introduction  and  Commentary,  by  R,  C.  Jbbb,  Litt.  D.,  LL.D.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.     4J.  dd, 

THUCYDIDES.    Book  VII.    With  Notes  and  Introduction. 

By  Rev.  H.  A.  Holden,  M.A.,  LL.D.  [In  tht  Press. 

XENOPHON.    AGESILAUS.    The    Text    revised     with 

Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes,  Introduction,  Analysis,  and  Indices.    By 
H.  Hailstone,  M.  A.,  late  Scholar  of  Peterhouse.    is.  6tL 

XENOPHON.    ANABASIS,  Books  I.  III.   IV.  and  V. 

With  a  Map  and  English  Notes  by  Alfred  Pretor,  M.A.,    Fellow  of 
St  Catharine's  College,  Cambridge,     is.  each. 


(f 


scholarshi 

schools.  .     .      .     ,    ,^, 

Pretor's  notes  seem  to  Be  all  that  could  be  wished  as  regards  grammar,  geography,  and  ockcf 
matters." — The  Academy. 

BOOKS  II.  VI.  and  VII.    By  the  same.     2s.  6d.  each. 

"Had  we  to  introduce  a  young  Greek  scholar  to  Xenophon^  we  should  esteem  ourselves 
fortunate  in  having  Pretor's  text-book  as  our  chart  and  guide.** — Contetnporary  Revie^v, 

XENOPHON.    ANABASIS.    By  A.  Pretor,  M.A.,  Text 

and  Notes,  complete  in  two  Volumes,     yj.  6d. 

XENOPHON.     CYROPAEDEIA.    Books  I.  IL    With  In- 

troduction,    Notes  and   Map.     By   Rev.   H.   A.    Holden,    M.A.,    LL.D. 
1  vols.     Vol.  I.  Text.    Vol.  II.  Notes.    6s. 

"The  work  is  worthy  of  the  editor's  well  earned  reputation  for  scholarship  and  industry." 

A  tJututitm. 

Books  III.,  IV.,  V.     By  the  same  Editor.     5^. 

"  Dr  Holden's  Commentary  is  equally  good  in  history  and  in  scholarship." — ^t^turday  Rexnt^f 

Books  VI.,  VH.,  VIH.     By  the  same  Editor.     5^. 
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II.    LATIN. 

BEDA'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,   BOOKS 

III.,  IV.,  the  Text  from  the  very  ancient  MS.  in  the  Cambridge  University 
Library,  collated  with  six  other  MSS.  Edited,  with  a  life  from  the  German  of 
Ebert,  and  with  Notes,  &c.  by  J.  E.  B.  Mayor,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Latin, 
and  J.  R.  Lumby,  D.D.,  Norrisian  Professor  of  Divinity.    Revised  edition. 

7J.  6^-  Books  I.  and  II.    In  the  Press. 

"In  Bcde*s  works  Englishmen  can  go  back  to  origines  of  their  history,  unequalled  for 
form  and  matter  by  any  modem  European  nation.  Prof.  Mayor  has  done  good  service  in  ren- 
dering a  part  of  Bede  s  greatest  work  accessible  to  those  who  can  read  Latin  with  ease.  He 
has  adorned  this  edition  of  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  the  '  Ecclesiastical  History'  with  that 
am'tzing  erudition  for  which  he  is  unrivalled  among  Englishmen  and  rarely  equalled  by  Germans. 
And  however  interesting  and  valuable  the  text  may  be,  we  can  certainly  apply  to  his  notes 
the  expre«sion.  La  sauce  vant  tnieux  qut  U  poitscn.  They  are  literally  crammed  with  interest- 
ing information  about  early  English  life.  For  though  ecclesiastical  in  name,  Bede's  history  treats 
of  all  parts  of  the  national  life,  since  the  Church  hs^  points  of  contact  with  all." — Examiner. 

CAESAR.    DE  BELLO  GALLICO  COMMENT.  I.    With 

Maps  and  English  Notes  by  A.  G.  Peskett,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalene 
College,  Cambridge,     is,  6d, 

CAESAR.    DE  BELLO  GALLICO  COMMENT.  II.  IIL 

By  the  same  Editor,     is, 

CAESAR.  DE  BELLO  GALLICO  COMMENT.  I.  II.  IIL 

by  the  same  Editor,     -^s, 

CAESAR.  DE  BELLO  GALLICO  COMMENT.  IV.  and  V. 

by  the  same  Editor,     is,  6ii, 

CAESAR  DE  BELLO  GALLICO  COMMENT.  VII.  by 

the  same  Editor.     2s. 

CAESAR.    DE  BELLO  GALLICO  COMMENT.  VL  and 

COMMENT.  VIII.  by  the  same  Editor,     is.  td.  each. 

CAESAR.     DE  BELLO  CIVILI  COMMENT.  I.  by  the 

same  Editor.     With  Maps.    3.^. 

CICERO.      ACTIO   PRIMA    IN    C.   VERREM.      With 

Introduction  and  Notes.  By  H.  CowiE,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge,     is.  6d, 

CICERO.    DE  AMICITIA.     Edited  by  J.  S.  Reid,  LittD., 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College.    New  Edition.     3J.  6d, 

"  Mr  Rcid  has  decidedly  attained  his  aim,  namely,  '  a  thorough  examination  of  the  Latinity 

of  the  dialogue. ' The  revision  of  the  text  ts  most  valuable,  and  comprehends  .sundry 

acute  corrections.  .  .  .  This  volume,  like  Mr  Reid's  other  editions,  is  a  solid  gain  to  the  scholar- 
ship of  the  country." — Atfupumm. 

"A  more  distinct  gain  to  scholarship  is  Mr  Reid's  able  and  thorough  edition  of  the  Dt 
AmicitiA  of  Cicero,  a  work  of  which,  whether  we  regard  the  exhaustive  introduction  or  the 
instructive  and  roost  suggestive  commentary,  it  would  be  difficult  to  speak  too  highly.  .  .  .  When 
we  come  to  the  commentary,  we  are  only  amazed  by  its  fulness  in  proportion  to  its  bulk. 
Nothing  is  overlooked  which  can  tend  to  enlarge  the  learner's  general  knowledge  of  Ciceronian 
Latin  or  to  elucidate  the  \ax\„**— Saturday  Review. 

CICERO.     DE    SENECTUTE.    Edited  by  J.   S.   Reid, 

LittD.    Revised  Edition.     3J.  (>d, 

*'The  notes  are  excellent  and  scholarlike,  adapted  for  the  upper  forms  of  public  schools,  and 
likely  to  be  useful  even  to  more  advanced  students." — Guardian. 
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CICERO.    DIVINATIO  IN  Q.  CAECILIUM  ET  ACTIO 

PRIMA  IN  C.  VERREM.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  W.  E. 
Heitland,  M.A.,  and  Herbert  Cowis,  M.A.,  Fellows  of  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge.    3/. 

CICERO.    PHILIPPICA  SECUNDA.    With  Introduction 

and  Notes  by  A.  G.  Peskbtt,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalene  College,    y.  (m. 

CICERO.    PRO  ARCHIA  POETA.    Edited  by  J.  S.  Reid, 

Litt.D.    Revised  Edition,    u. 

^  **  It  is  an  admirable  spedmen  of  careful  editing.  An  Introducdon  tells  us  eireiTtlriiis  we  oooM 
wish  to  know  about  Archias,  about  Cicero's  connexion  with  him,  about  the  merits  of  the  trial  and 
the  genuineness  of  the  speech.  The  text  is  well  and  carefully  printed.  The  notes  are  clear  and 
schoTar-like. .  .  .  No  boy  can  master  this  little  volume  without  teding  that  he  has  advanced  a  long 
step  in  scholarship.* — Tfu  Acadtmy. 

CICERO.    PRO  BALBO.    Edited  by  J.  S.  Reid,  LittD. 

*'  We  are  bound  to  recognize  the  pains  devoted  in  the  annotation  of  these  two  orations  to  the 
minute  and  thorough  study  of  their  Latinity,  both  in  the  ordinary  notes  and  in  the  teztaal 
appendices." — Saturday  Revirw, 

CICERO.    PRO  MILONE,  with  a  Translation  of  Asconius* 

Introduction,  Marginal  Analysis  and  English  Notes.    Edited  by  the  Rer. 
John  Smyth  Purton,  B.D.,  late  President  and  Tutor  of  St  Catharine's 
College.    If.  dd, 
"The  editorial  work  is  excellently  done." — Tks  AcaJtmf, 

CICERO.     PRO  MURENA.    With  English  Introduction 

and  Notes.  By  W.  E.  Heitland,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer 
of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.    Second  Edition,  earefnlljr  rerlacd.    v. 

"Those  students  are  to  be  deemed  fortunate  who  have  to  read  Cicero's  Uvelw  and  farilKBiit 
oration  for  L.  Murena  with  Mr  Heitland's  handy  edition,  which  may  be  {Mxmounoeu  'four-square* 
in  point  of  equipment,  and  which  has,  not  without  good  reason,  attained  the  bono^re  of  a 
second  edition.  "--^a/«f9^y  Rtview. 

CICERO.    PRO    PLANCIO.    Edited  by  H.  A.  Holden, 

LL.D. ,  Examiner  in  Greek  to  the  University  of  London.  Second  Edition. 
4X.  6</. 

CICERO.    PRO  SULLA.    Edited  by  J.  S.  Reid,  LittD. 

i  3 J.  (id, 

1:  .  *'  Mr  Reid  is  so  well  known  to  scholars  as  a  commentator  on  Cicero  that  a  new  work  from  him 

scarcely  needs  any  commendation  of  ours.     His  edition  of  the  speech  Pro  SuUa,  is  fully  equal  in 

'  merit  to  the  volumes  which  he  has  already  published  .  .  .  It  would  be  difficult  to  sp«dc  toonighly 

ii  of  the  notes.    There  could  be  no  better  way  of  gaining  an  insight  into  the  characteristic  erf* 

Cicero's  style  and  the  Latinity  of  his  period  than  by  making  a  careful  study  of  this  speech  with 
the  aid  of  Mr  Reid's  commentary  .  .  .  Mr  Reid's  intimate  knowledge  of  the  minutest  details  of 
scholarship  enables  him  to  detect  and  explain  the  slightest  points  of  distinction   between   the 

J  usages  of  different  authors  and  difierent  periods  .  .  .  The  notes  are  followed   by  a  valuable 

appendix  on  the  text,  and  another  on  points  of  orthography ;  an  excellent  index  brings  the  woric 
to  a  close." — Saturday  Review. 

CICERO.     SOMNIUM  SCIPIONIS.     With  Introduction 

and  Notes.     By  W.  D.  Pearman,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Potsdam  School 
Jamaica,     is, 

HORACE.    EPISTLES,  Book  I.    With  Notes  and  Intro- 

duction  by  E.  S.  Shuck  burgh,  M.A.    is,  6d, 

LIVY.     Book  IV.    With  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  Rev. 

H.  M.  Stephenson,  M.A.     2s,  6d, 
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LIVY.     Book    V.     With   Notes   and    Introduction   by   L. 

Whibley,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College.     2s,  6d, 

LIVY.     Book  XXI.     With  Notes,  Introduction  and  Maps. 

By  M.  S.  DiMSOALE,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  King's  College.     2s.  &d. 

LIVY.     Book  XXII.     By  the  same  Editor.     2s.  6d. 
LIVY.    Book  XXVII.    By  Rev.  H.  M.  Stephenson,  M.A. 

LUCAN.     PHARSALIA  LIBER  PRIMUS.    Edited  with 

English  Introduction  and  Notes  by  W.  £.  Heitland,  M.A.  and  C.  £. 
Haskins,  M.A.,  Fellows  and  Lecturers  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
IS.  6d, 

**A  careful  and  scholarlike  production." — Timts. 

**  In  nice  parallels  of  Lucan  from  Latin  poets  and  from  Shakspeare,  Mr  Haskins  and  Mr 
HeiUand  deserve  praise."— >S'a/am^^  Review, 

LUCRETIUS.     Book  V.     With  Notes  and  Introduction  by 

J.  D.  Duff,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,    is. 

OVID.     FASTI.     LiBER  VI.     With  a  Plan  of  Rome  and 

Notes  by  A.  Sidgwick,  M.A.,  Tutor  of  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Oxford. 
I  J.  6d, 

**  Mr  Sidgwick's  editing  of  the  Sixth  Book  of  Ovid's  /Vu/i  furnishes  a  careful  and  serviceable 
volume  for  average  students.  It  eschews  '  construes '  which  supersede  the  use  of  the  dictionary, 
but  gives  full  explanation  of  grammatical  r.siages  and  historical  and  mytliical  allusions,  besides 
illustrating  peculiarities  of  style,  true  and  (alse  derivations,  and  the  more  remarkable  variations  of 
the  text." — Saturday  Revuw. 

QUINTUS    CURTIUS.     A  Portion  of  the  History. 

(Alexander  in  India.)  By  W.  E.  Heitland,  M.  A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer 
of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  T.  £.  Raven,  B.A.,  Assistant  Master 
in  Sherborne  School,    y,  6d, 

"Equally  commendable  as  a   genuine   addition  to  the  existing  stock  of  school-books  is 
AUxamUr  in  India^  a  compilation  from  the  eighth  and  ninth  books  of  Q.  Curtius,  edited  for 
the  Pitt  Press  by  Messrs  Heitland  and  Raven.  .  .  .   The  work  of  Curtius  has  merits  of  its 

own,  which,  iu  former  generations,  made  it  a  favourite  with  English  scholars,  and  which  still 
make  it  a  popular  text-book  in  Continental  schools.  .....    The  reputation  of  Mr  Heitland  is  a 

sufficient  guarantee  for  the  scholarship  of  the  notes,  which  are  ample  without  being  excessive, 
and  the  book  is  well  furnished  with  all  that  is  needful  in  the  nature  of  maps,  indices,  and 
appendices.**  ^Academy. 

VERGIL.    AENEID.     Libri  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  VII. 

VIII..  IX.,  X.,  XL,  XII.  Edited  with  Notes  by  A.  SiDGWiCK,  M.A., 
Tutor  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.     \s.  &d.  each. 

**  Mr  Sidgwick's  Vergil  is we  believe,  the  best  school  edition  of  the  poet.'*— Guarttiaft. 

**  Mr  Arthur  Sidgwick's  '  Vergil,  Aeneid,  Book  XII.'  is  worthy  of  his  reputation,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  same  acuteness  and  accuracy  of  knowledge,  appreciation  of  a  boy's  difficulties 
and  ingenuity  and  resource  in  meeting  them,  which  we  have  on  other  occasions  had  reason  to 
praise  in  these  pai^es." — TAe  Acadtmy. 

"As  masterly  in  its  clearly  divided  preface  and  appendices  as  in  the  sound  and  independent 
character  of  its  annoutions.  .  .  .  There  is  a  great  deal  more  in  the  notes  than  mere  compilation 
and  suggestion. . . .  No  difficulty  is  left  unnoticed  or  unhandied." — Saturday  Review. 

VERGIL.     BUCOLICS.     With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 

the  same  Editor.     \s.  6c/. 
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VERGIL.     GEORGICS.     LiBRi   I.   II.        By    the    same 

Editor.     15,    LiBKi  III.  IV.     u. 

"  This  Yolume,  which  completes  the  Pitt  Press  edition  of  Virgil's  Georgics,  is  disdngwshed  bf 
the  same  admirable  judgment  and  first>rate  scholarship  as  are  ooo^cuous  in  the  fomcr  valune 
and  in  the  "Aeneid    by  the  same  talented  editor.*' — AtAtturuim. 

VERGIL.    The  Complete  Works,  edited    with    Notes,  by 

A.   SiDGWiCK,  M.A.,  Two  vols.     Vol.  I.  containin^^  the  Text  mud  Intro* 
duction.    y,  6d,      Vol.  II.     The  Notes.     4J.  ^. 

"The  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  student  of  Verpl.  It  contains  in  a  conrcsicat 
and  compendious  form  almost  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  subject  that  is  worth  saving,  and  onuts 
what  should  be  omitted :  it  is  a  sensible  selection  from  the  snperfluons  mass  of  oommcnttfMi 
under  which  the  poet  has  long  been  buried.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  liighly  of  it  in  this 
respect.    Introduction,  notes,  and  index  are  masterpieces  of  usefulness  and  brevity.**— <7.x/&ftf 


III.    FRENCH. 


CORNEILLE.    LA  SUITE  DU  MENTEUR.    A  Comedy 

in  Five  Acts.  Edited  with  Fontenelle's  Memoir  of  the  Author,  Voltaiie^ 
Critical  Remarks,  and   Notes  Philological  and  HistoricaL      Bt    the   late 

GUSTAVK   MaSSON.      ^. 

DE  BONNECHOSE.     LAZARE  HOCHE.     With   Four 

Maps,  Introduction  and  Commentary,  by  C  COLBKCK,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    Revised  Edition,     xr. 

D'HARLEVILLE.     LE    VIEUX    CELIBATAIRE.     A 

Comedy.  With  a  Biographical  Memoir,  and  Grammatical,  Literarr  and 
Historical  Notes.    By  Gustave  Masson.    w. 

DE  LAMARTINE.     JEANNE  D'ARC      With  2  Maps 

and  Notes  Historical  and  Philological  by  Rev.  A.  C.  Clapin  M.aT 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge.     Revised  Edition  by  A.  R.  Ropks,  M.A.' 

late  Fellow  of  King's  College,     u.  6d, 

DE  VIGNY.     LA  CANNE  DE  JONC.    Edited  with  Notes 

by  Rev.  H.  A.  Bull,  M.A.    is. 

ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN.    LA  GUERRE.     With  Map 

Introduction  and  Commentary  by  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Clapin,  M.A.      aj-, 

LA  BARONNE  DE  STAEL-HOLSTEIN.     LE  DIREC- 

TOIRE.  (Considerations  sur  la  Revolution  Fran9aise.  Troisiime  et 
quairieme  parties.)  With  a  Critical  Notice  of  the  Author,  a  Chronoloirical 
Table,  and  Notes  Historical  and  Philological,  by  G.  Masson,  B.A.  and 
G.  W.  Prothero,  M.A.     Revised  and  enlarged  Edition,     is,  *    "* 

*•  Prussia  under  Frederick  the  Great,  and  France  under  the  Directory,  bring  us  fwicc  to  face 
respectively  with  periods  of  history  which  it  is  right  should  be  known  thoroughly,  and  which 
are  well  treated  in  the  Pitt  Press  volumes.  The  latter  in  particular,  an  extract  from  the 
world-known  work  of  Madame  de  Stael  on  the  French  Revolution,  is  beyond  all  nvaiae  for 
the  excellence  both  of  its  style  and  of  its  matter.*'—  Tinus,  »*»»»e  lor 

LA   BARONNE   DE   STAEL-HOLSTEIN.     DIX    AN- 

NEES  D'EXIL.  Livre  II.  Chapitres  1—8.  With  a  Biographical 
Sketch  of  the  Author,  a  Selection  of  Poetical  Fragments  by  Madame  de 
Stael's  Contemporaries,  and  Notes  Historical  and  Philological.  By  Gustavk 
Masson  and  G.  W.  Prothero,  M.A.    Revised  and  enlarged  edition,     aj 
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LEMERCIER.    FREDEGONDE  ET  BRUNEHAUT.    A 

Tragedy  in  Five  Acts.  Edited  with  Notes,  Genealogical  and  Chronological 
Tables,  a  Critical  Introduction  and  a  Biographical  Notice.  By  Gustavk 
Masson.    If. 

M0LI£;RE.    LE  bourgeois  GENTILHOMME,  Comi- 

die-Ballet  en  Cinq  Actes.  (1670.)  With  a  life  of  Moli^re  and  Grammatical 
and  Philological  Notes.    By  Rev.  A.  C.  Clapin.     Revised  Edition.     \s,  td, 

MOLIERE.     L'ECOLE  DES  FEMMES.     Edited  with  In- 

troduction  and  Notes  by  George  Saintsbury,  M.A.     2s.  6d, 

"  Mr  Sainubury's  dear  and  scholarly  notes  are  rich  in  illustration  of  the  valuable  kind  that 
vivifies  textual  comment  and  cntl<d%m.**---SatMnlny  Unurw. 

MOLIERE.    LES   PRECIEUSES    RIDICULES.     With 

Introduction  and  Notes  by  E.  G.  W.  Braunholtz,  M.  A.,  Ph.D.  University 
Lecturer  in  French.    2s. 

Abridged  Edition,    is. 

PIRON.     LA  METROMANIE,  A  Comedy,  with  a  Bio- 

graphical  Memoir,  and  Granunatical,  Literary  and  Historical  Notes.  By 
G.  Masson.    u. 

RACINE.     LES   PLAIDEURS.    With   Introduction  and 

Notes  by  E.  G.  W.  Braunholtz,  M.A.,  Ph.D.     u. 

Abridged  Edition,    is. 

S AINTE-BEU VE.  M.  DARU  (Causeries  du  Lundi, Vol.  IX.). 

With  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Author,  and  Notes  Philological  and  Histo- 
rical.   By  Gustave  Masson.     2s. 

SAINTINE.    LA  PICCIOLA.     The  Text,  with  Introduc- 

tion,  Notes  and  Map,  by  Rev.  A.  C.  Clapin.    2s, 

SCRIBE  AND  LEGOUVE.    BATAILLE   DE   DAMES. 

Edited  by  Rev.  H.  A.  Bull,  M.A.    2s. 

SCRIBE.     LE   VERRE   D'EAU.     With    a    Biographical 

Memoir,  and  Grammatical,  Literary  and  Historical  Notes.    By  C.  Colbxck, 

M.A.     2S, 

"  It  may  be  national  prejudice,  but  we  consider  this  edition  far  superior  to  any  of  the  series 
which  hitherto  have  been  edited  exclusively  by  foreieners.  Mr  Colbeck  seenu  better  to  under- 
stand the  wants  and  difficulties  of  an  English  boy.  The  etymological  notes  especially  are  admi- 
rable. . .  .  The  historical  notes  and  introduction  are  a  piece  of  thorough  honest  work,  —^amrnai 
</*  Education. 

SEDAINE.     LE   PHILOSOPHE  SANS  LE  SAVOIR. 

Edited  with  Notes  by  Rev.  H.  A.  Bull,  M.A.,  late  Master  at  Wellington 
College.    2S. 

THIERRY.  LETTRES  SUR  L'HISTOIRE  DE  FRANCE 

(XIIL— XXIV.).  By  Gustave  Masson,  B.A.  and  G.  W.  Protheilo,  M.A. 
With  Map.    2s.  6d. 

THIERRY.     RECITS  DES  TEMPS  MEROVINGIENS 

I— III.  Edited  by  Gustave  Masson,  B.A.  Univ.  Gallic,  and  A.  R.  Ropes, 
M.A.    With  Map.    3/. 


London:  C  J.  Clay  6*  SoNS^  Cambridge  University  Press  Warehouse^ 
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VILLEMAIN.     LASCARIS,  ou  LES  GRECS  DU  XV». 

SINGLE,  Nouvelle  Historique,  with  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Aathor, 
a  Selection  of  Poems  on  Greece,  and  Notes  Historical  and  PhilologicaL 
By  GusTAVE  Masson,  B.A.     w. 

VOLTAIRE.   HISTOIREDUSIECLEDE  LOUIS  XIV. 

Part  I.  Chaps.  I. — XIII.  Edited  with  Notes  Philological  and  Historical, 
Biographical  and  Geographical  Indices,  etc  by  G.  Masson*  B.A.  Unit. 
Gallic,  and  G.  W.  Prothero,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King's  College*  Cambridge. 
XT.  6</. 

Part  II.    Chaps.  XIV.— XXIV.    With   Three  Maps 

of  the  Period.     By  the  same  Editors.     «.  6</. 

Part  III.    Chap.   XXV.  to  the  end.     By    the  same 


Editors,    is,  6d, 


XAVIER  DE  MAISTRE.     LA  JEUNE  SIBERIENNE. 

LE  L£PREUX  DE  LA  CIT£  D'AOSTE.    With  Biographical  Notice, 
Critical  Appreciations,  and  Notes.    By  G.  Masson,  B.A.      is,  Cd. 


IV.    GERMAN. 

BALLADS   ON    GERMAN    HISTORY.     Arranged    and 

Annotated  by  \V.    Wagner,  Ph.  D.,  late  Professor  at    the  Johannenm, 

Hamburg,     is, 

"It  carries  the  reader  rapidly  through  some  of  the  most  impmtant  incidents  connected  with 
the  German  race  and  name,  from  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Visigoths  under  their  Kinc  Alaric, 
down  to  the  Franco-German  War  and  the  installation  of  the  present  Emperor.  The  notes  Sttpply 
very  well  the  connecting  links  between  the  successive  periods,  and  exhibit  in  its  various  pfansesof 
growth  and  progress,  or  the  reverse,  the  vast  unwieldy  mass  which  constitutes  modem  GerauuY  " 
—  Times. 

BENEDIX.    DOCTOR  WESPE.    Lustspiel  in   TUnf  Auf- 

ziigen.    Edited  with  Notes  by  Karl  Hermann  Breul,  M.A.,  Ph.  D.    3/. 

FREYTAG.    DER  STAAT  FRIEDRICHS  DES  GROS- 

SEN.    With  Notes.   By  Wilhklm  Wagner,  Ph.D.    *». 

GERMAN  DACTYLIC  POETRY.    Arranged  and  Anno- 

tated  by  the  same  Editor.     3^. 

®oetf)e'«  ifnabenja^re.  (1749— 1761.)  GOETHE'S  BOY- 
HOOD: being  the  First  Three  Books  of  his  Autobiography.  Arranged 
and  Annotated  by  W.  Wagner,  Ph.D.  New  Edition.  Revised  and 
enlarged  by  J.  \V.  Cartmell,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Christ's  College.     «j. 

GOETHE'S    HERMANN     AND    DOROTHEA.      With 

an  Introduction  and  Notes.     By  the  same  Editor.    New  Edition.     Revised 
by  J.  W.  Cartmell,  M.  A.    y.  6d, 

"The  notes  are  among  the  best  that  we  know,  with  the  reservatioii  that  they  ar«  often  too 
abundant. " — A  cademy. 

GUTZKOW.      ZOPF   UND    SCHWERT.     Lustspiel    in 

fiinf  Aufziigen  von.   "With  a  Biographical  and  Historical  Introduction,  £nglish 
Notes,  and  an  Index.    By  H.  J.  Wolstenholme,  B.A.  (Lond.).     3^.  ^. 

"We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  notice  a  careful  edition  of  K.  Gutzkow's  amusing  comedy 
'Zopf  and  Schwert'  by  Mr  H.  J.  Wolstenholme.  .  .  .  These  notes  are  abundant  and  rr«^fj||n 
references  to  standard  grammatical  works." — Academy. 

HAUFF.     DAS  BILD  DES  KAISERS.    Edited  by  Karl 

Hermann  Breul,  M.A.,  Ph.D.    3J. 


London :  C.  J,  Clay  «5r*  Sons^  Cambridge  University  Press  Warehouse, 
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HAUFF.    DAS  WIRTHSHAUS  IM  SPESSART.  Edited 

by  A.  ScHLOTTMANN,  Ph.D.,  late  Assistant  Master  at  Uppingham  School. 

HAUFF.    DIE  KARA  VANE.    Edited  with  Notes  by  A. 

SCHLOTTMANN,  Ph.  D.      Jl.  fid. 

IMMERMANN.     DER  OBERHOF.     A  Tale  of  We.st- 

phalian  Life.     With  a  Life  of  Immemiann  and  English  Notes,  by  Wilhelm 
Wagnbr,   Ph.D.,  late  Professor  at  the  Johanneum,  Hamburg,    ^j. 

KOHLRAUSCH.    5)a«  3a^r  1813  (The  Year  1813).   With 

English  Notes.   By  W.  Wagner,     is, 

LESSING  AND  GELLERT.      SELECTED    FABLES. 

Edited  with  Notes  by  Karl  Hermann  Breul,  M. A.,  Ph.  D.,  Lecturer  in 
German  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,    y, 

MENDELSSOHN'S  LETTERS.    Selections  from.    Edited 

by  James  Sim>,  M.  A.    y. 

RAUMER.    !Der  crfie  iheuMug  (THE  FIRST  CRUSADE). 

Condensed  from  the  Author's  'History  of  the  Hohenstaufen*,  with  a  life  of 
Raumbr,  two  Plans  and  English  Notes.     By  W.  Wagner,     is. 

'*  Certainly  no  more  interestini^  book  could  be  made  the  subject  of  examinations.  The  story 
of  the  First  Crusade  has  an  undymg  interest.  The  notes  are,  on  the  wh<4e,  good.** — Edttcaiimial 
Times. 

RIEHL.     CULTURGESCHICHTLICHE  NOVELLEN. 

With  Grammatical,   Philological,   and    Historical  Notes,  and  a  Complete 
Index,  by  H.  J.  Wolstbnholme,  B.A.  (Lond.).    3/.  6d, 

SCHILLER.  WILHELM  TELL.  Edited  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  Karl  Hermann  Breul,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University 
Lecturer  in  German.     2s,  6ti. 

Abridged  Edition,    is.  td. 

UHLAND.  ERNST.  HERZOG  VON  SCHWABEN.  With 

Introduction    and    Notes.     By    H.    J.    Wolstbnholme,    B.A.    (Lond.)» 
Lecturer  in  German  at  Newnham  College,  Cambridge.     3/.  6^. 


V.    ENGLISH. 


ANCIENT   PHILOSOPHY.    A   SKETCH    OF,  FROM 

THALES  TO  CICERO,  by  Joseph  B.  Mayor,  M.A.    3^.  (5</. 

••Professor  Mayor  contributes  to  the  Pitt  Press  Series  A  Sketch  of  Ancient  Philosophy  in 
which  he  has  endeavoured  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  phiiosophical  systems  illustrated  by  the 
genius  of  the  masters  of  metaphysical  and  ethical  science  from  Thales  to  Cicero.  In  the  course 
of  his  sketch  he  takes  occasion  to  give  concise  analyses  of  Plato*s  Republic,  and  of  the  Ethics  and 
Politics  of  Aristotle:  and  these  abstracts  will  be  to  some  readers  not  the  least  useful  portions  of 
the  book."— TVfc/  Gnartiian. 

AN  APOLOGIE  FOR  POETRIE  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

Edited,  with  Illustrations  and  a  Glossarial  Index,  by  E.  S.  Shuckrurgh, 
M.A.     The  text  is  a  revision  of  that  of  the  first  edition  of  1595.     is. 

ARISTOTLE.   OUTLINES  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF. 

Compiled  by  EowiN  Wallace,  M.A.,  LL.D.  (St  Andrews),  late  Fellow 
of  Worcester  College,  Oxford.     Third  Edition  Enlarged.    4s.  6d. 
**  A  judicious  selection  of  characteristic  passages,  arranged  in  paragraphs,  each  of  which  is 
preceded  by  a  masterly  and  perspicuous  English  analysis."— JTr^/xsw/rif. 

**  Gives  in  a  comparatively  small  compass  a  very  good  sketch  of  Aristotle's  teaching.** — Sat, 
Review. 
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BACON'S    HISTORY    OF    THE    REIGN    OF    KING 

HENRY  VII.    With  Notes  by  the  Rev.  J.  Rawson  Lumby,  D.D.    3x. 

COWLEY'S  ESSAYS.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.     By 

the  Rev.  T.  Rawson  Lumby,  D.D.,  Norrisum  Professor  of  Divinity  ;  Fdlow 
of  St  Catharine's  College.     4J. 

MILTON'S    ARCADES    AND    COMUS.     Edited,   with 

Introduction,   Notes  and  Indexes,  by  A.   W.   Verity,  M.A.,  sometime 
Scholar  of  Trinity  College.     35. 

"  Etn«  ungemetn  fleissige  Arbeit Die  Einleitung  enth&lt einen  ^rOndliclieii  Aufsatz  Ober 

die  Enclische  Maskendichtung.  Der  etgendiche  Werth  des  Buches  ist  jedoch  in  den  fibers 
reichlicfaen  Anmerkungen  zu  suchen,  weiche  einerseitn  den  BedOrfnissen  des  lembenerigem 
SchiUers  genOgen  sollen,  andrerseits  aber  auch  den  Fachgelehiten  manche  neue  AuflcU&nm^ 
bringen." — BeiUtge  Mur  Allgeuuuun  Zeitung. 

MILTON'S  ODE  ON  THE  NATIVITY.  L'ALLEGRO, 

IL  PENSEROSO,  and  LYCIDAS.    By  the  same  Editor. 

\In  the  Press. 

MORE'S  HISTORY  OF  KING  RICHARD  III.    Edited 

with  Notes,  Glossary  and  Index  of  Names.  By  J.  Rawson  Lumby,  D.D. 
to  which  is  added  the  conclusion  of  the  History  of  King  Richard  III.  as  given 
in  the  continuation  of  Hardyng*s  Chronicle,  London,  1543.    31.  6^. 

MORE'S  UTOPIA.     With  Notes  by  the  Rev.  J.  Rawson 

Lumby,  D.D.    3^.  6d. 

"  It  was  originally  written  in  Latin  and  does  not  find  a  place  on  ordinary  bookdidves.  A  very 
great  boon  has  therefore  been  conferred  on  the  general  Kngliah  reader  by  the  managers  of  the 
I'Ut  Press  Serifs,  in  the  issue  of  a  convenient  htUe  volume  of  Mine's  l/^/im  not  in  the  oriffioal 
Latin,  but  in  the  quaint  En^isk  Transtation  thereof  itusde  6^^  Raplu  Rtbyiutnt  whidi  adds  a 
linguistic  interest  to  the  intnnsic  merit  of  the  work.  .  .  .  All  this  has  been  edited  in  a  most  coin> 
plete  and  scholarly  fashion  by  Dr  J.  R.  Lumby,  the  Norrisian  Professor  of  Divinity,  whose  name 
alone  is  a  sufficient  warrant  for  its  accuracy.  It  is  a  real  addition  to  the  modem  stock  of  ckusical 
English  literature." — Guardian, 

THE    TWO    NOBLE    KINSMEN,    edited    with    Intro- 

duction  and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Skbat,  Litt.D.,  formerly  Fdlow 
of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.     3/.  dd, 

"This  edition  of  a  play  that  is  well  worth  study,  for  more  reasons  than  one,  by  so  careful  a 
scholar  as  Mr  Skeat,  deserves  a  hearty  welcome." — Athefutum. 

"Mr  Skeat  is  a  conscientious  editor,  and  has  left  no  difficulty  unexplained.'*— 7ijn»». 


VI.    EDUCATIONAL  SCIENCE. 

COMENIUS.  JOHN  AMOS,  Bishop  of  the  Moravians.   His 

Life  and  Educational  Works,  by  S.  S.  Laurie,  M.A.,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of 
the  Institutes  and  History  of  Education  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
New  Edition,  revised,     y,  6d, 

EDUCATION.  THREE  LECTURES  ON  THE  PRAC- 
TICE OF.  I.  On  Marking,  by  H.  W.  Eve,  M.A.  II.  On  Stimulus,  by 
A.  SiDGWiCK,  M.A.  III.  On  the  Teaching  of  Latin  Verse  Composition,  by 
E.  A.  Abbott,  D.D.    is, 

LOCKE  ON  EDUCATION.    With  Introduction  and  Notes 

by  the  late  Rev.  R.  H.  Quick,  M.A.    3/.  6d, 

"  The  work  before  us  leaves  nothin8[  to  be  desired.  It  is  of  convenient  form  and  reasonable 
price,  accurately  printed,  and  accompanied  by  notes  which  are  admirable.  There  is  no  teacher 
too  young  to  find  this  book  interesting;  there  is  no  teacher  too  old  to  find  it  profitaUe." — Tlkt 
School  BulietiMt  New  York. 
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LTON'S   TRACTATE    ON    EDUCATION.     A  fac- 

simile  reprint  from  the  Edition  of  1673.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  Oscar  Browning,  M.A.    is, 

K  separate  reprint  of  Milton's  famous  letter  to  Master  Samuel  Hartlib  was  a  desideratum, 
ire  are  pnteful  to  Mr  Browning  for  bis  elegant  and  scholarly  edition,  to  which  is  prefixed  the 
ful  risumi  of  the  work  given  in  his  'History  of  Educational  Theories.'" — Journal  0/ 
cntum. 

3DERN     LANGUAGES.      LECTURES     ON     THE 

TEACHING  OF,  delivered  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  the  Lent 
Term,  1887.    By  C.  Colbeck,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  of  Harrow  School.    2s, 

i   STIMULUS.     A  Lecture  delivered  for  the  Teachers'^ 

Training  Syndicate  at  Cambridge,  May  1882,  by  A.  Sidgwick,  M.A.     is. 

lAcher.   general  aims  of  the,  and  form 

MANAGEMENT.  Two  lectures  delivered  in  the  University  of  Cambridge 
in  the  Lent  Term,  1883,  by  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D.,  and  R.  B.  Poole, 
B.D.  Head  Master  of  Bedford  Modem  School,     is.  fid. 

LACHING.    theory  and  practice  of.    By  the 

Rev.  Edward  Thring,  M.A.,  late  Head  Master  of  Uppingham  School 

and  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.    New  Edition.     4J.  6d, 

^Any  attempt  to  summanEe  the  contents  of  the  volume  would  fail  to  give  our  readers  a 
i  of  the  pleasure  that  its  perusal  has  given  }X&.*'—Jour»uU 0/ Educatiom, 


{.ITISH     INDIA,    A    SHORT    HISTORY    OF.    By 

Rev.  E.  S.  Carlos,  M.  A.,  late  Head  Master  of  Exeter  Grammar  School,    is. 

iOGRAPHY,  ELEMENTARY  COMMERCIAL.  A 

Sketch  of  the  Commodities  and  the  Countries  of  the  World.  By  H.  R. 
Mill,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Lecturer  on  Commercial  Geography  in  the  Heriot- 
Watt  College,  Edinburgh,     is, 

^  ATLAS   OF  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY.     In- 

tended  as  a  Companion  to  the  above.  By  J.  G.  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S. 
With  an  introduction  by  Dr  H.  R.  Mill.     35. 


VII.    MATHEMATICS. 

JCLID'S   ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRY.     Books  I. 

&  II.    By  H.  M.  Taylor,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  formerly  Tutor  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,     is,  6d, 

Books  III.  and  IV.     By  the  same  Editor,   is,  6d, 

Books  I. — IV.  in  one  volume.    3^. 

:.EMENTARY  ALGEBRA  (with  Answers  to  the  Ex- 
amples). By  W.  W.  Rouse  Ball,  M. A.,  Fellow  and  Mathematical  Lecturer 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     4J.  (ki, 

LEMENTS    OF   STATICS    AND    DYNAMICS.      By 

S.  L.  LONBY,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,     ^s,  6d, 

Part  I.     ELEMENTS   OF   STATICS.    ^,6d. 
Part  IL    ELEMENTS  OF  DYNAMICS,     jr.  6d, 

[Oth€r  Volumes  are  in  preparation!\ 
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LOCAL    EXAMINATIONS. 

Examination  Papers,  for  various  years,  with  the  Regulations  for  the 

Examination.     Demy  8vo.    2J.  each,  or  by  Post  2j.  id. 
Glass  Lists,  for  various  years,  Boys  u..  Girls  d^/. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Syndicate,  with  Supplementary  Tables  shomng 
the  success  and  failure  of  the  Candidates.   2J.  each,  by  Post  2j.  yi, 

HIGHER  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

Examination  Papers  for  various  years,  to  which  are  added  the  Regu- 

laiionsfor  the  Examination.     Demy  8vo.     is,  each,  by  Post  2j.  id. 
Glass  Lists,  for  various  years,     is.  each,  by  Post  is,  id. 
Reports  of  the  Syndicate.    Demy  8vo.    u.,  by  Post  is,  id, 

LOCAL  LECTTJKES  SYNDICATE. 

Galendar  for  the  years  1875— 80.  Fcap.8vo.^/^M.  2^.;  for  1880-^1.  is, 

TEACHERS'  TRAINING  SYNDICATE. 

Examination  Papers  for  various  years*  to  which  are  added  tht  Regu- 
lations for  the  Examination,    Demy  Svo.    6<£,  by  Post  ^d. 

CAMBRIDGE    UNIVERSITY    REPORTER. 

Published  by  Authority. 

Containing  all  the  Official  Notices  of  the  University,  Reports  of 
Discussions  in  the  Schools,  and  Proceedings  of  the  Cambridge 
Philosophical,  Antiquarian  and  Philological  Societies.    3^  weekly. 

CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATION  PAPERS. 

These  Papers  are  published  in  occasional  numbers  every  Tenn,  and  in 

volumes  for  the  Academical  year. 

Vol.  XVII.   Parts  66  to  86.    Papers  for  the  Year  1887—88,  15J.  cloth. 
Vol.  XVIII.     „      8710107.        „  „  1888— 89,  15J.  r//?M. 

Vol.  XIX.       „     10810129.        „  „  1889— 90,  15J.  ^A7M. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Examinations. 

Papers  set  in  the  Examination  for  Certificates,  Joly,  1888.  is,  dd. 
List  of  Candidates  who  obtained  Certificates  at  the  Examination 

held  in  1890  ;  and  Supplementary  Tables.    9^. 

Regnlations  of  the  Board  for  1891.    9^/. 

RegnlatioDS  for  the  Commercial  Certificate,  1801.    ^d. 

Report  of  the  Board  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  31, 1890.    is. 

Studies  from  the  Morphological  Laboratory  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  Edited  by  Adam  Sedgwick,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Lecturer  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Vol.  II.  Part  I.  Royal  Svo.  lou. 
Vol.11.  Partir.  75.60^.  Vol.  III.  Parti,  'js.dd.  Vol.  III.  Part  II.  ^s,6d 
Vol.  IV.  Part  I.  \7s.  6ii,  Vol.  IV.  Part  H.  los.  Vol.  IV.  Part  III.  t^s. 
Vol.  V.  Part  I.  7.f.  6</. 
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